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Foreword 

Three decades of research in Artificial Intelligence (AI) and about fifteen years of 
experience with its first commercial products known variously as Expert Systems 
and Knowledge-Based Systems have led to wild speculations about the revolutionary 
nature of these technologies affecting a wide range of human activities from wars to 
businesses, and from medical diagnosis to legal applications etc. It appears that AI 
has matured from the days of solving puzzles and games, proving mathematical 
theorems or manipulation in the block world domain of robotics to the wider world 
of diverse science, engineering and business applications where artificial creatures 
(agents, actors etc.) attempt to solve problems in benign and hostile real worlds. 
This special issue of Sddhana brings out a collection of papers emphasizing these 
trends in a predominantly Indian context. 

AI research has evolved with the aim of making computing machines smarter by 
developing programs capable of simulating and mimicking facets of human intelligence. 
Traditionally, such systems are built using a top-down design approach. Vast amounts 
of knowledge, from a few human experts, is acquired and stored to solve a narrow 
range of problems in a specific domain capturing competence along one dimension 
of a human being’s intelligent behaviour. Simultaneously, psychologists and cognitive 
scientists are concerned with computer programs to provide models of human mental 
activities such as thinking, learning, perception, use of natural languages, speech and 
pattern recognition. It is not difficult to recognize the fact that intelligent action in 
a challenging environment cannot be obtained through the classical weak methods 
of AI involving heuristic search. Today, intelligent action is synonymous with adaptive 
behaviour of the agent and intelligent systems are built in a bottom-up manner. 

The papers in this special issue deal with problem-solving in diverse disciplines 
incorporating some of the current trends in Al and expert system fields. The first 
paper by Dasgupta looks at the problem of designing an artifact as a very important 
intelligent activity in engineering and looks at the spectrum of design problems 
ranging from routine to creative designs. The main contribution of the paper is to 
provide an AI model for a design theory. The design process starts from the initial 
state of a set of requirements R, to the goal state of a final design D, satisfying the 
requirements, R, through a structured set of design options. This theory considerably 
enhances our understanding of engineering design and the author concludes that the 
same model can serve to enhance our understanding of the act of creative design or 
an invention. 

The next two papers deal with the generic problem of diagnosis. Mahabala and 
his colleagues discuss different approaches for fault diagnosis of machines. They 
present four approaches based on fault-tree, rule, qualitative and quantitative models. 
They demonstrate the superiority of model-based approaches over the rule-based 
approach while dealing with practical situations, where it is difficult to obtain precise 
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knowledge of the domain in the form of rules obtained from an expert. Model-based 
approaches can take care of situations not envisaged a priori, including minor 
variations in design. The authors recommend a multi-model diagnostic system which 
localizes the fault using a causal model and sees if the fault can be further localized by 
qualitative models and resorts lastly to analytical models, if warranted. In the paper 
on expert system applications to medicine, Banerjee, Majumder and Basu propose 
a system capable of long term monitoring of a chronic disease such as leprosy. Novel 
features of this system are the use of multiple cooperating experts, provision for 
correction of a mistaken diagnosis or incorrect treatment and incorporation of fuzzy 
production rules and fuzzy reasoning. 

The next paper by Shashi, Raju and Lakshminath shows how expert system 
technology can be exploited for legal counselling and present a system that represents 
the relevant knowledge effectively. The system is capable of predicting the judgement 
in a case according to the available knowledge on the case. The authors introduce 
a frame-like knowledge structure called lattice with two-dimensional attributes for 
implementing the knowledge-base of the system. The authors illustrate their model of 
the judgement prediction system with a specific criminal case involving theft. 

Sarma and Sarma demonstrate the application of expert system technology for 
interpreting remote sensing image data. They utilize the Dempster-Shafer theory of 
evidence to obtain a plausible interpretation by combining information from diverse 
sources such as collateral data, experiential knowledge, and pragmatics. They use 
the system for obtaining urban land cover and land use information. 

The next three papers deal with language and speech. All these papers suggest 
exploitation of common features of Indian langauges. The main focus in the paper 
of Bharathi and his colleagues is to use AI technology for developing a machine 
translation system between two Indian languages. They propose and use the Paninian 
framework for machine translation between free word order languages. Based on 
Paninian theory, they introduce the idea of Anusaraka or language accessor, which 
allows a reader who knows one language to access or follow a text in another language. 
This enables one to overcome the language barrier for communication in Indian 
languages. The paper by Shreesh Choudary highlights the real issues in communication 
through Indian languages especially in the context of mass media such as newspapers, 
radio and television. He identifies several problems faced by these media while 
projecting a news item to different regions of the country. The author feels that 
developments in Al can be used effectively to reduce the communication barriers in 
a multilingual society like ours. The paper by Yegnanarayana and his colleagues 
describes the development of a text-to-speech system for Hindi using several knowledge 
sources such as intonation, duration and coarticulation, besides knowledge of speech 
production at segmental level. They show that it is essential to acquire and incorporate 
these rules if the system is to produce intelligible speech from an unrestricted text. 
The paper discusses methodology to acquire these knowledge sources for Hindi, 
which can be adopted for other Indian languages as well. 

The final paper in the issue addresses the planning problem in AI. Planning is 
knowledge intensive. Planning in an uncertain domain is rarely considered in con¬ 
temporary AI systems. The paper by Khemani looks at the problem of planning in 
a dynamic and uncertain domain exemplified by the declarer’s play in the game of 
contract bridge. The paper proposes a two-stage mechanism for planning. In the first 
stage, partial plans are suggested by a theme-based planner. The planner employs 
knowledge structures called thematic acts. In the second stage, a scheduler continues 
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the actions suggested by thematic acts into a coherent plan. The author feels that 
such a scheme of planning is particularly attractive for planning in complex domains 
where partial plans for newer goals have to be incorporated into the larger plans of 
an agent who may be continuously interacting with the world. 

It took us more than a year to bring out this special issue due to our desire to 
address issues and topics which are new and relevant to the Indian context. The 
papers illustrate the range of possible applications of Al technology. We are grateful 
to the authors, who have put up with our numerous suggestions for revisions and our 
reviewers for their critical comments which significantly improved the presentation. 

Finally, we thank the editors of Sddhand for giving us this opportunity and for 
putting up with the delay in bringing out this issue. As guest editors, we thoroughly 
enjoyed our interactions with the authors and the editors in this task. 


February 1994 


V V S SARMA and B YEGNANARAYANA 

Guest Editors 
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Understanding design: Artificial intelligence as an explanatory 
paradigm 

SUBRATA DASGUPTA 

Department of Computation, University of Manchester Institute of Science 
and Technology, Manchester, UK 

Present address: The Center for Advanced Computer Studies, University 
of South Western Louisiana, Lafayette, LA 70504-4330, USA 

E-mail: dasgupta@cacs.usl.edu 

Abstract. A substantial part of the intellectual content of what H A Simon 
called the ‘sciences of the artificial’ is contained in the activity we call 
design. A central aim of design theory is to construct testable, explanatory 
models of the design process that will serve to enhance our understanding 
of how artifacts are, or can be, designed. In this paper, we discuss how 
some of the basic concepts underlying the discipline oi artificial intelligence 
(AI) can serve to provide an explanatory paradigm for understanding design. 
We present an Al-based model of the design process and describe some of 
the implications of this model for our understanding of design - including 
that aspect of it we call ‘invention’. 

Keywords. Design; artificial intelligence; explanatory model of design; 
creativity; invention. 


1. Design theory 

Anyone who devises a course of action to change an existing state of affairs to a 
preferred one is involved in the act of design. As such, design is of central concern 
not only in traditional engineering - dealing with material artifacts such as structures, 
machines, circuits and production plants - but also in the generation of symbolic 
devices such as plans, organisations and computer programs. Indeed, it is this larger 
sense of the word ‘engineering’ that Herbert Simon had in mind when, in 1969, he 
coined the term ‘sciences of the artificial’ to designate all such disciplines that are 
concerned with the conception and production of useful artifacts (Simon 1981). 

There has been a long-held notion that the sciences of the artificial (or, more 
conveniently, the artificial sciences) were simply applications of the natural sciences: 
that civil engineering, for example, is the application of mechanics, and mechanical 
engineering of mechanics and thermodynamics; or that electrical engineering is the 
application of electro-physics, and metallurgy of chemistry and solid state physics. 
The fact that the engineer and the researcher in the artificial sciences are concerned 
with the effecting of artifacts intended to serve some purpose and that purposiveness 
is totally at odds with the natural sciences hardly seemed relevaiit (according to 
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conventional wisdom) as far as the intellectual foundations of the artificial sciences 
were concerned. 

Since the 1960s, several works have appeared which, in one way or another, have 
all been dedicated to the proposition that the world of the artificial contains its own 
logic which is related to but is quite distinct from the logic of the natural world 
(Jones & Thornley 1963; Pye 1964; Jones 1980; Cross 1984; Aguero & Dasgupta 
1987; Brown & Chandrasekaran 1989; Coyne et al 1990; Dasgupta 1991). It has also 
come to be explicitly recognised that while there are many distinct artificial sciences - 
civil, mechanical, chemical and electrical engineering, metallurgy, aerospace technology, 
agriculture, computer science, organisation theory, economic and social planning, 
architecture etc. - there is one kind of intellectually nontrivial activity that is shared 
by all, viz., design. Furthermore, if we examine what the various kinds of designers 
have to say about their respective domains (be they bridges, machines, cities, software, 
administrative organisations or integrated circuit chips) we discover that the same 
kinds of things are being described regardless of the domain. The vocabulary may 
differ but the concepts are the same. 

From such observations it has come to be realised that there is a significant 
component to all these domain-specific design processes that is essentially independent 
of what is being designed. That is, irrespective of whether we are designing chips, 
programming languages, computers, robots, airline reservation systems, bridges, 
cities or chemical plants, the processes of design have a strong domain-independent 
component. 

The implication of this is considerable. For, it means that we can conceive of a 
discipline the subject matter of which is the design process itself. In recent years, this 
discipline has come to be known as design theory (Coyne et al 1990; Dasgupta 1991), 
and its scope or aim is essentially twofold; 

(a) to construct explanatory models of the design process - models that will serve to 
clarify, explain and enhance our understanding of the acts or processes whereby 
artifacts are, or can be, designed; and, consequently, 

(b) to establish foundations for the implementation of rational methods, tools and 
systems that may aid the activity of practical design. 

These two objectives are mutually reinforcing in that each furthers the cause of 
the other; a better understanding of design as a cognitive process is likely to provide 
a sounder basis for inventing design methods and tools; conversely, the development 
and implementation of such methods and tools provide important data for constructing 
better explanatory models as well as for testing or evaluating such models. The two 
objectives also complement each other in that the first is concerned with the description 
of design viewed as an empiricial cognitive process whereas the second relates to 
prescribing ways of doing design. 

2. Artificial intelligence as an explanatory paradigm 

In its ordinary sense, a paradigm is an example, a pattern or a model, as when we 
refer to the stored program computer as conceived in the 1940s as a paradigm for 
computer architecture, or as when Petroski recently referred to certain kinds of errors 
leading to engineering design failures, as ‘paradigms for human error in design’ 
(Petroski 1991). 

This dictionary notion of paradigm was greatly enlarged in the 1960s by Kuhn 
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who in his (now classic) studies on the nature of scientific revolutions used this word 
in a very special way to advance an account of the origin and development of scientific 
disciplines (Kuhn 1962, 1970, 1977). 

In essence, a Kuhnian paradigm is a network of generalised theories, metaphysical 
assumptions, metaphorical and heuristic models, methodological commitments, values 
and exemplars that are shared by, or are common to, a given scientific community. 
A paradigm provides the framework within which members of that community 
recognise and solve problems. 

Kuhn’s theory of paradigms and the role he ascribed to them in the development 
of scientific thought has been the subject of considerable discussion and criticism 
(Shapere 1964; Lakatos & Musgrave 1970; Laudan 1977, 1984; Suppe 1977; Lakatos 
1978; Cohen 1985; Bohm & Peat 1987; Thagard 1990). Our concern here, however, 
is not with the nature of these arguments. In fact, we accept the essential substance 
of Kuhn’s general thesis and wish to put it to a particular use. Our aim in this paper 
is to examine how the concepts underlying the discipline of artificial intelligence (AI) 
can serve as a Kuhnian paradigm for understanding the nature of the design process. 

It is important to note that practically all research in the application of Al to the 
topic of design has been concerned with the prescriptive aspect of design theory - that 
is for automatising the design process (Mostow 1985; Brown & Chandrasekaran 
1989; Chandrasekaran 1990; Coyne et al 1990; Gero 1991). This paper focuses on 
the role that AI plays or may play in the descriptive arena. More specifically, we shall 
be concerned here with the issue of how the concepts of AI can assist in the construction 
of explanatory models of the design act - including in the realm of the most creative 
level of design which we call invention. Thus, viewing Al as a Kuhnian paradigm for 
the exploration and understanding of design as a cognitive process makes it, in the 
context of this particular paper, not so much a technology as a theoretical handmaiden 
for cognitive science, much as mathematics serves as a servant for physics or for 
some aspects of engineering. 

3. The metaphorical role of the artificial intelligence paradigm 

The question that may obviously be raised at this stage is: how may Al be appropriate 
for this purpose? And why should AI be preferred as a basis for explanation (of design 
processes or any other phenomena demanding explanation) to some other paradigm? 
To answer these, we begin with the fact that explanations in many arenas of science - 
including cognitive science - frequently draw upon the use of metaphors; and that 
metaphors of a particular kind serve as models. Computational schemes of the type 
provided by Al are especially useful for the purpose of constructing such models. Let 
us elaborate on these points. 

That metaphors are used as a means of understanding even in every day discourse 
is a commonplace idea. Indeed, Jaynes has made the point that understanding is 
primarily a matter of constructing metaphors whereby what we wish to understand 
(the metaphrand) is related to (or mapped onto) what we do understand or are familiar 
with (the metaphier) (Jaynes 1976). 

What is less understood is that metaphors may play significant roles in scientific 
explanations. To take two celebrated examples, both Darwin and Lavoisier drew 
upon the use of metaphors to arrive at their respective conclusions about evolution 
and the chemistry of respiration (Gruber 1981; Holmes 1985). 

As we have discussed elsewhere (Dasgupta 1993, 1994), the kind of metaphors 
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evoked by Lavoisier and Darwin are especially useful in that they serve to establish 
analogical relationships between metaphrand and metaphier. As a result, one can 
draw inferences or extract facts from the metaphier’s domain and transfer them to 
that of the metaphrand where they can serve as sources of explanation. For example, 
in Lavoisier’s case, the known chemistry of the burning of a candle (the metaphier) 
was exploited to suggest the unknown chemistry of respiration (the metaphrand) 
(Holmes 1985). In the case of Darwin, one of the metaphiers was artificial selection. 
This allowed him to draw upon facts pertaining to the hybridisation of plants and 
animals through breeding as a suggestive mechanism for how variations in species 
occur in nature (Gruber 1981). 

Metaphors of these types, then, have instrumental or heuristic value because they 
can be used to explain as well as to evoke images. For this reason, it is more appropriate 
to call them metaphorical models (Dasgupta 1993, 1994). It is in this context that the 
language and concepts of Al are useful. For, if we are willing to accept that the act 
of design involves the processing of symbolic structures (see §4 and 5 below) then 
computation (in its most general sense) seems to provide the most appropriate tool 
for explaining the nature of such processes - since computation is, fundamentally, 
the discipline concerned with symbolic transformations and the processing of symbolic 
structures. Computation - and the particular form of computation that is the hallmark 
of AI - thus becomes a metaphorical model for explaining design. 

It is important to emphasize, once more, the heuristic nature of such models. To 
take another instance from the history of science, the development of the kinetic 
theory of gases relied on ‘seeing’ gas molecules as hard, elastic and spherical - i.e., 
as microscopic billiard balls (Holton 1952). It is not really thought that gas molecules 
are billiard ball-like. Models are constructed and (tentatively) accepted as if they are 
true because it is useful or fruitful to do so. ’Viewing gas molecules as if they are 
hard, elastic spherical entities paved the way for classical mechanics to be applied in 
order to explain the known behaviour of gases. 

Correspondingly, it does not have to be that computational models must capture 
the reality of the cognitive act of design in a ‘truthful’ way. Rather, we desire that 
such models should be able to represent design processes in the sense that: 

(a) the known or documented phenomena surrounding design acts can be explained 
by the model in a consistent way; 

(b) using the operational power of the model one can provide plausible explanations 
of cognitive acts of design for which there are no documented accounts; 

(c) the model provides a better explanatory framework than any other known 
paradigm. 

In other words, if a computational account of design ‘works’, then, in the absence of 
a rival paradigm that ‘works better’, we should be willing to adopt, at least tentatively, 
the computation-based paradigm as an instrumental theory of the design process. 


4. A knowledge level model of the Al paradigm 

At this time of writing there is, of course, something of a struggle between two schools 
of thought concerning the ‘true’ nature of the AI paradigm (Papert 1988). One is the 
symbol processing model which has its origins in the work begun in the 1960s by 
Simon, Newell and their collaborators (Newell et al 1960; Newell & Simon 1972,1976; 
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Newell 1982) and the other is the connectionist model which, though having roots in 
the work of Pitts and McCulloch in the 1940s, assumed its modern form relatively 
recently (Papert 1988). Fortunately, this debate need not detain us here for as far as 
design is concerned, the dominant model is the symbolic version. Thus, in this paper 
at least, the At paradigm is based on the symbol processing model. 

To be more precise, we shall present a characterisation of the At paradigm at what 
has come to be called the knowledge level of cognition. This term was actually coined, 
and a systematic treatment of its features first presented, by Newell (1982) although 
the knowledge level as an appropriate level at which cognitive processes could be 
described has long been tacitly recognised in the AI literature. 

A system at the knowledge level will be referred to as an agent. The main entities 
with which an agent is concerned are goals, actions and knowledge. As Newell (1982) 
put it: 

To treat a system at the knowledge level is to treat it as having some knowledge 
and some goals and believing it will do whatever is within its power to attain 
its goals insofar as its knowledge indicates. 

In Newell’s formulation, the connection between knowledge, goals and the choice of 
which action to take (in order to achieve the goals) is established by a behavioural 
principle which he termed 

The principle of rationality (PR): If an agent has knowledge that one of its actions 
will lead to one of its goals then the agent will select that action. 

A problem with PR is that it tells us nothing about what the agent might do if it 
does not possess the requisite knowledge. Nor is it helpful in the situation where we 
observe an agent making a choice in response to a goal. Are we, for instance, to infer 
abductively that the agent possesses the requisite knowledge that that particular action 
will lead to the desired goal?^ 

Such a conclusion may be wholly unwarranted. An agent may possess incomplete 
or partial knowledge concerning the appropriate action to take in response to a goal. 
Alternatively, the computational cost of determining which action to select from a set 
of alternatives may be so high as to render such determination impractical. In other 
words, in addition to the rationality principle PR, an agent is governed by Simon’s 
(1976, 1982) 

Principle of bounded rationality (PBR): Given a goal, an agent may not possess 
perfect or complete knowledge of, or be able to economically compute or access, ■ 
the correct action (or sequence of actions) that will lead to the attainment of 
the goal. 

The consequence of PBR for the theory of the knowledge level agent is that, given 
a goal, there is no guarantee that in selecting an action (or a sequence of actions) 
the goal will, in fact, be attained. 

Ideally then, an agent’s behaviour at the knowledge level is governed by PR. In 
reality, it is constrained by PBR. This means that any action (s) the agent chooses in 

‘ Abduction is the rule of inference, 

(IF A THEN B, B/A). 

For a comprehensive discussion of abduction, see Thagard (1988) 
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order to attain a goal represents, in general a hypothesis (on the part of the agent) 
that the action (s) will lead to the goal. 

An individual action does something. It has an input to it and it produces an output. 
In general, both input and the resulting output may be in the form of matter, energy 
or symbols. However, in the specific context of design, our concern is only with symbol 
processing actions in which the input and output are both symbol structures. 

Symbols or structures composed out of symbols may, in general, be either formal 
(in that they stand for or represent mathematical sentences) or physical (in that they 
stand for or represent entities in some external universe - and so their ‘meaning’ are 
interpreted with reference to that universe). We shall use the term general symbol 
structure to refer to either formal or physical symbol structures. 

We have noted above that the actions of interest here are symbol processing actions. 
In fact, actions may themselves be represented by symbol structures. More generally, 
all goals, knowledge and actions pertaining to an agent are representable at the 
knowledge level by general symbol structures. 

Every action consumes some amount of time. While the actual duration of an 
action is unimportant here, it is to be recognised that an action has a beginning point 
and an end point in time; this means that an action may begin or end earlier or later 
than some other actions. 

Actions may take place in sequence or in parallel. A sequence of actions flj, Uj. a„, 

where a,- ends before Oi+i begins (1 ^ i ^ n — 1) will, as a whole, have an input / which 
is the input to a^ and an output 0 which is the output of a„ such that the output of 
<j( is the input, to a. + i. Actions may also be conducted in parallel by an individual 
agent or a team of agents. It is assumed that parallel actions satisfy 

The principle of determinacy (PD): If a set of actions ai^,...,a„ are conducted in 
parallel and if I is the input to this set then the output 0 will be identical to 
the output O' which would be produced if the same actions ai,...,a„ were to 
be conducted in some arbitrary sequential order with the same input I. 

In other words, according to PD, the input/output behaviour of a set of parallel 
actions is indistinguishable from the input/output behaviour of the same set of actions 
performed in any sequential order. 

We shall refer to any sequential or parallel set of actions as a structured set of 
actions. Such a set will have one or more actions that are its earliest if no action 
outside this subset begins earlier than those within the subset. 

Upto this point, actions have been linked with goals - that is, actions are assumed 
to be invoked in response to goals subject to the behavioural principles PR and PER. 
However, it may also be possible for an action to be initiated without the stimulus 
of a goal. It may be initiated by virtue of an element or token in the agent’s knowledge 
body - in which case, such an action is not governed by PR or PER. We shall, therefore, 
distinguish between rational actions (actions that are invoked in response to goals) 
and nonrational actions (those that are invoked in response to tokens in the agent’s 
knowledge body). 

In summary, actions and the conditions of their invocation can be characterised 
as follows. 

[1] The input to an action is one or more symbol structures representing goals or 
knowledge tokens. If at least one of the inputs is a goal, the action is termed 
rational. Otherwise, it is nonrational. 
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[2] The output of an action is one or more symbol structures representing either a 
knowledge token or a goal. 

[3] Every action entails the retrieval and application of tokens contained in the 
agent’s knowledge body., 

[4] The choice of an action in response to a goal is governed by the principle of 
rationality (PR). That is, if an agent has knowledge (where such knowledge may 
be as weak as a belief) that one of its actions will lead to the goal being achieved, 
it will select that action. 

[5] Because of the bounded rationality principle (PBR), however, an action so chosen 
may not be the correct action or may not be economically computable by the 
agent. 

[6] Every action consumes time. 

[7] Actions may be performed sequentially or in parallel. A set of actions, some of 
which are sequential, others parallel, is said to be structured. 

[8] In a structured set of actions, its parallel subsets obey the principle of determinacy 
(PD). 

Finally, the Al paradigm as a whole can be concisely described in the following terms: 
DEFINITION 1 

A knowledge level process P{KL) is a structured set of actions conducted by an agent 
(or, cooperatively, by a collection of agents) in response to a goal (or a conjunction 
of goals) G such that: 

(a) The input to P(jKL) is a set of symbol structures at least one of which represents G. 

(b) The output of P(KL) is a set of symbol structures that represent goals or knowledge 
tokens where the latter includes, possibly, a solution to G - that is, tokens that 
represent a solution to, or achievement of, G. 

(c) P(ICL) terminates when either (i) its output contains a solution to G or (ii) its 
output is such that no further action is (or can be) selected. End Def 

Thus, the Al paradigm is defined here in the form of a symbol-transforming process. 
Such a process begins with a goal. The latter, subject to the principle of rationality, 
prompts an action (or a structured set of actions) involving the selection of tokens 
from the agent’s knowledge body. The output produced by the action(s) may be a 
symbol structure which the agent believes is a (possibly partial) solution to the original 
goal. 

However, because of bounds on the agent’s rationality, the output may be a new 
(and more tractable) goal The latter prompts one or more new actions to be performed 
and so the process continues. The process terminates when the original goal is achieved 
or when no. further action can be performed by the agent. 


5. Design as a knowledge-level process 

One of the very real problems encountered by design theorists is the difficulty of 
defining the act of design in a form which, on the one hand, satisfies our intuitive 
idea of design and, on the other, permits, useful and interesting inferences to be 
extracted from the definition. As we have discussed elsewhere (Dasgupta 1991), the 
many defnitions advanced by theorists in the past have proved rather unsatisfactory 
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in these two collective aspects. Thus, rather than beginning with a defnition, we may 
be forced to rely on our intuitive notion of design and examine its many characteristics 
in an empirical fashion. This was the approach we took, for example, in a previous 
work (Dasgupta 1991). 

However, we believe that the knowledge level model of the cognitive agent as just 
described does provide the basis for the definition we seek - and herein lies the first 
benefit of the knowledge level AI model as a Kuhnian paradigm for design theory. 
Thus, we have: 

DEFINITION 2 

A design process is a knowledge level process that satisfies the following properties: 

(a) The input to the process designates (or specifies or represents) a set of properties 
to be met by some artifact in some given universe. These properties are referred 
to as the set of requirements, R. 

(b) The output of the process designates (or represents) the artifact. This representation 
is referred to as the design, D. 

(c) The goal of the agent in conducting the process is to produce a representation 
or design (£)) such that if an artifact is implemented according to D then it will 
satisfy the properties constituting R. This goal is referred to as the design goal 
and may be stated tersely as D satisfies R. 

(d) The agent has no knowledge of any design that satisfies R. End Def. 

Let us consider, first, how this definition coheres with what we know empirically 
about the design process. 

(i) According to the above, design, being a knowledge-level process, is a structured 
set of actions that can be conducted by an individual agent or a team of agents. 
Thus, the definition recognises that design may be performed by a single designer 
or by a design team.^ 

(ii) The actions performed do not lead to matter or energy to be transformed. They 
are symbol processing actions.^ 

(iii) Furthermore, both the input and the output symbol structures designate entities 
in some given universe: the (input) requirements designate properties demanded 
of some artifact; the (output) design represents the artifact itself. The symbol 
structures are, then, physical symbol structures. The definition, thus, excludes 
purely formal symbol processing activities such as mathematics from its scope. 
This is intuitively satisfactory: we do not normally think of constructing theorems 
or proofs of theorems as designing. 

(iv) Because the output of a design process, as defined above, is a (physical) symbol 
structure, what it produced is a representation of the artifact, never the artifact 
itself. It is the representation that constitutes ‘the design’. Thus, the definition 
allows us to distinguish between ‘designing’ and ‘making’ (Alexander 1964; Jones 
1980; Dasgupta 1991). Obviously, the traditional craftsman of old also conceptua- 


^For convenience, we shall talk simply in terms of an agent with the understanding that whatever is said 
applies equally to a team of agents. 

^Of course, at some lower levels of abstraction (e.g. at the neuronal level) symbol processing actions will 
entail the transformation of matter and energy. 
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lised the form of the artifact he was creating. However, the essence of design is 
that it results in a symbol structure - that is the result is externalised and, 
consequently, communicable. 

(v) According to the definition, a design process is initiated only when the agent is 
posed with a set of requirements such that the agent is unaware of any other 
design or artifact satisfying the requirements. For a given set of requirements, if 
there already exists an artifact that satisfies it then there would be no need to 
design. Thus, ‘newness’ or change (in even the most modest of terms) is a condition 
for a design process to be initiated, according to the definition. This conforms 
to the observation that one designs in order to initiate change (Simon 1981; 
Dasgupta 1991). 

(vi) However, note that according, to definition 1, ‘newness’ is always in the context 
of, or relative to, the agent’s knowledge body. Empirically, this is entirely reasonable. 
For example, given a specification of requirements R, for an integrated circuit 
chip, the experienced engineer (i.e., one whose knowledge body contains many 
‘cases’- exemplars, in Kuhn’s terms (Kuhn 1962, 1977)-of prior designs) may 
know of a chip or a chip design that satisfies exactly the requirements. In that 
case, there is no need to design the chip. The same problem given to a student 
or a neophyte engineer may lead to a design process being initiated simply 
because the latter has no knowledge of appropriate exemplars. 

Most real design situations fall within these two extremes. For instance, the civil 
engineer is posed with requirements for a new bridge that include details of the 
required span, the local soil conditions, the topography and the expected loads. 
These specifications may be found to be similar but not identical to the charac¬ 
teristics of a particular design known to that engineer. In that case, a design 
process will be initiated which takes the known bridge design as the starting 
point. Thus, definition 2 excludes neither ‘design from scratch’ nor ‘redesign’. 

(vii) It is well known that many design problems belong to the class of what Simon 
(1973) termed ill-structured problems. That is, the requirements are incomplete 
or imprecise or ambiguous or the space of potential solutions is unbounded.'*^ 
In the rarer situations, design p/oblems may be well-structured - that is, the 
requirements are stated in such a manner that one can immediately devise tests 
to determine whether or not a given design satisfies those requirements (Dasgupta 
1991). 

Along a different axis, the requirements may be such that the collective (or ‘public’) 
knowledge body of the relevant design community has no tokens that may provide 
the starting basis for a solution. In that case, the agent has to literally invent a new 
artifactual form. This situation corresponds to the most creative form of design, viz., 
invention. At the other extreme, the requirements may be such that the agent’s know¬ 
ledge body (or that of the relevant design community) has a very precise archetypal 
form or schema for the artifact. In that case, the design act may entail instantiation 
of the schema by fixing or setting some parameters to specific values. Brown & 
Chandrasekaran (1989) refer to this as routine design. 

It will be noted that definition 2 allows for a range of design problems that fall 
within a space determined by both these axes (figure 1). 


‘‘Dasgupta (1991) gives many examples of ill-structured design problems 
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Figure 1. Space of design problems. 


6. Implications of bounded rationality. I. Designs as satisficing solutions 

Since the act of design is an instance of a knowledge level process, it is subject to 
the constraints of bounded rationality. This leads to several insights into the processes 
and nature of design. We consider some of these in this section and in the sections 
to follow. 

One such insight is the distinction Simon made between ‘optimal’ and ‘satisficing’ 
designs. We have just seen that according to definition 2, design is a process entailing 
the construction of a representation of some artifact that meets the given requirements. 
It is understood that the solution sought is one that is the ‘best’ in some sense. In 
designing a computer system, for example, we seek to arrive at the best possible 
instruction set or memory management scheme or data path, as the case may be. 

According to the principle of bounded rationality (PBR), however, even when all 
possible alternatives are known in advance, the cost of deriving an optimum or ‘best 
possible’ design may be prohibitively high. In spite of knowing that there exists an 
optimal solution to a design problem or even the actual procedure (that is, the set 
of knowledge level actions) that would yield the optimal, PBR tells us that the designer 
may not possess sufficient cognitive or computational resources to actually determine 
the optimum. Many of the optimisation problems encountered in design are what 
computer scientists call intractable in the sense that their solutions require processes 
of exponential time or (memory) space complexity (Dasgupta 1991). 

So what does the designer actually do in the case of intractable problems? Or in 
the case of ill-structured design problems that are not amenable for formulation as 
optimisation problems? 

One of Simon’s major insights was that for most nontrivial design problems, levels 
of aspiration or satisfactoriness are established rather than criteria of optimality 
(Simon 1976, 1981). For instance, a bridge design is accepted if its estimated cost is 
‘below a certain amount’; a computer design project begins with the requirement that 
its peak performance must be ‘twice that of its predecessor system’ or have ‘a better 
cost/performance ratio than that of its competitor’. If the design meets such criteria 
the problem is considered to have been solved. Simon named such solutions satisficing 
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solutions. Thus, in general, the design process attempts to satisfice rather than 
optimise. 


7. Implications of bounded rationality: 11. Two laws of design 

There is yet another important consequence of PBR as far as design is concerned. It 
is that there is no guarantee that the design process conducted by an agent will, in 
fact, meet the design goal. A design D produced in response to the given requirements 
R embodies a hypothesis that D satisfies R. More formally, Dasgupta (1992) has 
recently proposed, and provided arguments in support of 

the hypothesis law: A design process that reaches termination does so through 
one or more cycles qf hypothesis creation, testing and modification. 

While this law was derived directly from the knowledge level definition of design 
(Dasgupta 1992) and, in particular, from PBR, some form or another of this law has 
been widely recognised in the literature of design theory though couched mostly in 
terms of the concept of evolution. For example, Chandrasekaran’s (1990) concept of 
a class of design methods which he called propose-critique-modify is, clearly, along 
the lines of the hypothesis law although he does not quite claim that his model 
constitutes a universal characteristic of the design process. Dasgupta has previously 
described in detail, with many examples from the domain of computer systems, the 
general concept of design as an evolutionary process and the idea of a design as 
constituting a theory or a hypothesis (Dasgupta 1989b, 1991). Finally, an earlier more 
informally stated suggestion, that designs signify hypotheses, is due to Petroski (1985). 

Another ramification of the knowledge level model of the design process (and of 
bounded rationality) is captured by a law presented by Dasgupta (1992) called 

the impermanence law: A design in any given state is never guaranteed to remain 
in that state. 

Here, ‘state’ refers to the state of belief that may be held about the hypothesis that 
the design satisfies the requirements. Possible states are defined according to the 
following. 

DEFINITION 3 

A design D produced in order to achieve a goal G: ‘D satisfies R' for a given set of 
requirements R is said to be 

(i) VALIDATED when an agent produces a structured set of actions T (called a test) 
drawn from some knowledge body K that demonstrates that G has been achieved. 

(ii) REFUTED when an agent produces a test T that demonstrates that G has not 
been achieved. 

(iii) TENTATIVE when an agent can produce neither a test that demonstrates that 
G has been achieved nor a test T2 that demonstrates that G has not been achieved. 
End Def. 

The structured set of actions - the tests T, , Tj in the above definition - may take 
many forms. It may involve invoking some items from the agent’s knowledge body, 
e.g. some previously published analysis or data; the construction of a mathematical 
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proof; a simulation experiment; or experiments constructed on a prototype. The 
outcome of the tests performed constitutes the evidence. 


8. The non-monotonicity of design 

As in the case of the hypothesis law, one can provide arguments in support of the 
impermanence law (Dasgupta 1992). The significance of the latter is considerable for 
it asserts that any evidence we summon in support of a claim about a design (that 
is, that it does or does not satisfy the requirements) is itself conjectural. That is, the 
reasoning underlying any claims we make about a design, like all empirical reasoning, 
is non-monotonic in nature (Reiter 1987). No matter how sure we may be at time tj 
that the design is in the validated state (because, say, the evidence at time t^ happens 
to be compelling), there is, no guarantee that this state of affairs will remain so at 
some (possibly much) later time tj - when new contrary evidence may have come to 
light. For example, a new set of tests may falsify the earlier claim about the design 
being in the VALIDATED state; or we may realise that our earlier reasoning was faulty; 
or the assumptions upon which we had staked our claim may be discovered to be 
wrong. Anyone of these will result in the design being shifted to the refuted state. 

The practical implications of the impermanence law - that is, of the non-monotonicity 
of designs - is also considerable when we consider the prescriptive side of design 
theory (refer § 1) in which the concern is to propose effective design methods and 
tools. For, if the impermanence law is indeed universal then any design method we 



Figure 2. Architecture of a computer-aided belief revision system. 
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may propose (whether to be performed by ‘cognitive’ or ‘computational’ agents) must 
take into account the fact that the state of belief about the overall design must be 
constantly revised as and when new evidence is invoked or the design itself evolves 
or changes over time. 

This fact - that the designer needs to constantly revise his or her claim about the 
design and maintain consistency amongst the belief states pertaining to different 
components of the design - was recognised explicitly and formed a central element 
of one practical design approach called the theory of plausible designs (TPD) developed 
by Dasgupta and his collaborators (Aguero & Dasgupta 1987; Hooton et al 1988; 
Dasgupta 1989b, 1991). In fact, this work demonstrated quite clearly that the need 
for belief state revision during design is so immediate that automating this aspect of 
the design process is virtually imperative. 

In this regard, AI in its more computational persona provides additional benefits 
since the technique of what in AI is called truth maintenance (Doyle 1979; de Kleer 
1986) can be applied. Patel & Dasgupta (1991) describe one such computer-aided 
system for belief revision, the overall architecture of which is outlined in figure 2. 


9. Understanding invention 

We noted in § 6 that design problems may be mapped into some region of a space 
whose axes relate respectively to the ‘structuredness’ of the design problem and the 
amount of available knowledge about the relevant design domain (figure 1). The most 
intriguing region of this space-concerns the invention of original artifactual forms 
which, as figure 1 suggests, is determined by situations where the design problem is 
highly ill-structured and virtually nothing is known about the nature or form of the 
artifact. Clearly, invention (or inventive design) is an aspect of the general problem 
of creativity in the artificial sciences and, thus, has many features in common with 
other kinds of creative acts, in particular, scientific discovery. 

Consider, as a specific example, the invention by Wilkes (1951) of microprogramming. 
If creativity in the artificial sciences is strongly associated with the invention of new 
form then perhaps no better example can be found. For, the development of micro¬ 
programming led to an entirely new architecture for the control units of computers. 

It is not our intention in this paper to present the technical details of micro¬ 
programming. For this, the reader may refer to any text on computer architecture 
(see, e.g., Dasgupta 1989a). However, the general history of the origins of micro¬ 
programming is well documented and is recounted here very briefly in order to 
illustrate the highly ill-structured nature of inventive design problems. 

In the middle of 1949, the edsac computer, designed and built by Wilkes and his 
colleagues at the University Mathematical (later. Computer) Laboratory in Cambridge 
became the world’s first fully operational ‘stored program’ computer. Soon after, 
Wilkes became preoccupied with the issue of regularity of computer designs. In 
particular, he was concerned with the fact that the organisation of edsac’s control 
unit was irregular and ad-hoc (and, consequently, complex) in contrast to the highly 
regular organisation of edsac’s memory unit. 

What is interesting to note is that Wilkes invented a problem; moreover, it was a 
problem of a rather abstract kind, for it pertained to such qualities as ‘regularity’ 
and ‘complex’. Wilkes problem was a conceptual problem (Laudan 1977; Dasgupta 
1991) and such problems are inherently ill-structured. They are also of particular 
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interest in the context of creativity since the recognition of a conceptual problem by 
an individual is often motivated by philosophical or aesthetic viewpoints rather than 
strictly ‘scientific’ or ‘technical’ considerations. 

In response to this particular problem, the principles of microprogramming were 
invented by Wilkes and first presented in a short paper (Wilkes 1951). Over the next 
two or three years, Wilkes and his colleagues developed the idea further and the first 
practical microprogrammed control unit was implemented in the EDSAC-2 which 
became operational in 1958 (Wilkes et al 1958). 

Suppose now, we wish to investigate this process of invention; that is, we want to 
construct an explanation of how this cognitive act, performed by Wilkes, might have 
come about. How can we proceed? 

Clearly, we cannot address the issue directly. What we might hope to do is to use 
the available historical evidence as recorded in the original papers, in subsequent 
retrospective accounts, in Wilkes’s autobiographical memoirs and other sources 
(including personal communications and diaries) in order to construct a coherent 
structure of cognitive events which could serve as a plausible account of how Wilkes 
might have been led to his invention. The general idea, then, is to construct a plausible 
model of creativity which can explain this particular act of creativity in the realm of 
inventive design in a manner that is consistent with the historical evidence on hand. 

We have recently completed a study of the invention of microprogramming using 


A. The problem and observations 

1. The metaphrand: The cognitive structure of creativity in the (natural and artificial) sciences. 

2. Relevant observations concerning the metaphrand: 

(a) A creative process involves changes in knowledge structures. 

(b) Creativity involves the combination of known ideas or concepts with the resultant 
generation of novel ideas. 

(c) The creative agent is purposeful and goal seeking. 

(d) The creative process is protracted and evolving - and involves small changes of earlier 
ideas from moment to moment. 

(e) Creative thinking entails searching for the ‘right’ ideas or concepts. 

3. Relevant observations concerning computation: 

(a) Computation entails the continuous modification of symbol structures. 

(b) Computation begins with a goal and is directed, at all times, towards the attainment of 
the goal. 

(c) 'Computations of a certain kind -‘knowledge level computations’- entail searching a 
space of possible and partial solutions with the aid of rules or heuristics to reduce the 
extent of search. 

B. Formation of the metaphor 

4. The metaphor: Scientific creativity as a cognitive process is like a knowledge-level computa¬ 
tional process. 

5. The metaphier: Knowledge-level computation. 

C. Relevant knowledge about knowledge-level computation 

6. The body of knowledge called (broadly) the ‘Artificial Intelligence paradigm.’ 

D. Solution to the problem 

7. A computation-based theory of scientific creativity. 


Figure 3. The structure of a computational metaphorical model of scientific creativity. 
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the knowledge level form of the ai paradigm as the basis for a metaphorical model 
of creativity. As discussed in §3, a metaphor entails the mapping of the unknown 
entity, the metaphrand, onto the known entity, the metaphier. 

Figure 3 depicts the structure of our particular metaphorical model. As can be 
seen, relevant observations concerning the metaphrand and the metaphier (in this 
case, knowledge level computation) are listed in part A and are used to form the 
metaphor (part B). Once the metaphor is in place, the other relevant tokens of 
knowledge pertaining to the metaphier can be drawn upon to construct a 
‘computational theory of (scientific) creativity’. 

It is not our intention, in this paper, to describe the details of this theory. We 
present it in great detail elsewhere (Dasgupta 1994). However, the general outline 
can certainly be given here. Basically, the ‘computational theory of scientific creativity’ 
is such that the process conducted by an agent leading to an original output can be 
described solely in terms bf ^ 

(i) Symbol structures that represent goals, solutions and knowledge. 

(ii) Actions that operate upon symbol structures generating other symbol structures 
such that: 

(iii) Each symbol processing transformation is only a function of the agent’s knowledge 
and the goal(s) to be achieved at that moment of time. 

In other words our metaphorical model of creativity is that of the knowledge level 
agent described in §4. It is such that a creative process such as the one conducted 
by Wilkes can be described in the form of a knowledge-level process. The details of 
a plausible knowledge level process - plausible in that it is consistent with the historical 
and documented record - whereby Wilkes might have been led to the invention of 
microprogramming is described in Dasgupta (1994). Note that since the design process 
as previously described in §5 is itself a knowledge-level process, we arrive at the 
tentative conclusion that invention involves essentially the same kind of cognitive 
process as incurred in less creative acts of design. This is consistent with the conclusions 
reached by some others - both psychologists and computer scientists - who have 
investigated creativity (Newell et al 1962; Perkins 1981; Weisberg 1986; Langley et al 
1987). 


10. Conclusions 

A substantial part of the intellectual content of the artificial sciences is contained in 
the activity we call design. A central aim of design theory is to construct testable, 
explanatory models of the design process that will serve to enhance our understanding 
of the processes whereby artifacts are or can be designed. The range of design problems 
include, at one extreme, routine design where the problem is very well-structured 
and there exists a large body of knowledge concerning the class of artifacts in question 
and, on the other, invention where the problem is highly conceptual, abstract and 
ill-structured and very little is known about the nature and form of the artifact. 


’The criteria whereby an agent’s output is deemed original must, of course, be quite independent of the 
theory of creativity. The latter attempts to explain how a creative process, i.e. a process the output of 
which is known to be original, may work. Elsewhere (Dasgupta 1993, 1994) we discuss in some detail the 
independent criteria whereby some cognitive act of discovery or invention may be judged to be original. 
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In this paper, we have discussed how some of the basic concepts underlying the 
discipline of artificial intelligence can serve to construct an explanatory Kuhnian 
paradigm within which the design process can be examined. The concept of a 
knowledge-level process provides such a paradigm. We have described here some of 
the implications of the knowledge-level model of design for our understanding of 
design and how the same model can serve to enhance our understanding of the act 
of invention. 
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Abstract. This 'paper presents four major approaches for diagnosing 
machine faults. Given the description of a system to be diagnosed and 
the observations on the system when it works, the need for diagnosis 
arises when the observations are different from those expected. The objective 
of diagnosis is to identify the malfunctioning components in a systematic 
and efficient way. The four approaches discussed are based on fault-tree, 
rule, model, and qualitative model. Early diagnosis systems used fault-tree 
and rule-based approaches. These are efficient in situations where an expert 
is able to provide the knowledge in the form of associations between 
symptoms and faults. Model-based and qualitative model-based approaches 
overcome many of the deficiencies of the earlier approaches. Model-based 
approaches can take care of situations (faults) not envisaged a priori. Also, 
one can cater to minor variations in design using the same set of components 
and their interconnections. This paper discusses in each case, how the 
knowledge is represented and what diagnosis technique is to be adopted, 
and their relative advantages and disadvantages. Implementation of each 
method is also discussed. 

Keywords. Rule-based diagnosis; fault-trees; model-based diagnosis; 
qualitative model-based diagnosis; power system diagnosis; multi-level 
qualitative reasoning. 


1. Introduction 

Diagnosis is one of the major application areas of knowledge-based systems today. 
If observations on a system in operation differ from the behaviour expected of the 
system, then the need for diagnosis arises. The goal of the diagnosis is to identify the 
malfunctioning components of the system. 

There are many different approaches to diagnostic reasoning. Diagnostic fault-trees, 
rule-based reasoning, model-based reasoning, and qualitative model-based reasoning 
are the strategies used successfully in some narrow domains. Most of the early diagnos¬ 
tic systems used fault-trees (Williams et al 1983) and rule-based approaches (Vesonder 
et al 1983; Fukul & Kawakami 1986; Talukdar et al 1986). 

Fault-trees provide a simple and efficient way to express the tests and conclusions 
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thereof needed to guide the diagnosis under various conditions. The diagnostic 
procedure traverses the tree starting from the root, applying the test at each node to 
decide the branch to be taken next, until it reaches the lead node (repair node). 

In the rule-based approach, knowledge for diagnosis is captured in the form of 
IF-THEN rules. Rule-based systems are built by accumulating the experience of expert 
diagnosticians in the form of empirical associations between the symptoms of an 
abnormal system and the underlying faults. 

Rule-based and fault-tree based approaches have some disadvantages in spite of 
their simplicity and efficiency. Both the systems are device-specific and must be 
reformulated even for a minor change in the device configuration. These systems are 
expensive to build and maintain. A small change in the device may require major 
restructuring of the tree or rules. 

The model-based approach (de Kleer & Williams 1987; Struss 1988), the successor 
to the rule-based approach, attempts to overcome many of the limitations of the 
early systems. In the model-based approach, the device to be diagnosed is modelled 
and represented in terms of the structure and function of the individual components 
comprising the device. The correct behaviour of the device is inferred from the 
knowledge of the individual components and their interconnections. The model-based 
approach has the following advantages. 

• The device description (function and structure) is represented explicitly; 

• a domain-specific component library can be established; 

• a device can be diagnosed by having a domain-independent diagnostic procedure 
which uses the model of the device derived from the library; 

• it is possible to cover a large class of devices built out of the same set of components; 

• diagnosis of new devices about which one does not have sufficient experience is 
possible; 

• one can cover new symptoms and related faults. 

A model-based approach requires a precise mathematical model of behaviour/ 
functionality. But often, for diagnostic purposes, one can start with a description 
using trends and tendencies without resorting to precise quantification. The qualitative 
reasoning approach is based on such qualitative models and can often be used where 
models are not available or are too complex to deal with. The precision of the 
behavioural description in the quantitative models could be sacrificed by qualitative 
methods by retaining the crucial distinctions. Instead of continuous real-variables, 
each variable is described qualitatively using a small number of qualitative labels 
(e.g. -I-, ~ or 0). Quantitative differential equations are converted into qualitative 
differential equations called confluences (de Kleer & Brown 1984). 

Using a single model for troubleshooting in all situations inay not work. There 
may be need for multiple models of the same device with different simplifying and 
operating assumptions. The qualitative model-based approach has the following 
advantages, in addition to those of the model-based approach. 

• Adopts an approach followed traditionally by practising engineers to describe 
behaviour and express malfunctions; 

• derives qualitative behaviours which are adequate and efficient from precise 
mathematical models; 

• since fuzzy models are very similar to qualitative models, one can use results from 
the fuzzy systems area. 
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2. Diagnosis using fault-tree 

Fault-trees are a natural and efficient way to represent a hierarchical organization 
of tests and conclusions thereof needed for the diagnosis of industrial equipment. 
Diagnosis can be viewed as the task of hypothesizing the locality of a fault and then 
successively refining the hypotheses based on the results of a hierarchy of tests at 
each step. A scheme that captures such knowledge naturally and effectively is the 
fault-tree. However, one is not satisfied with just the localization of the faults in most 
cases. The fault needs to be repaired. Repair information can be stored in the fault-tree 
to supplement the diagnosis. In our implementation, called IITMDESS (Mahabala et al 
1992), we go a step further and provide back-pointers to the tests at the repair nodes. 
These back-pointers help in ascertaining the effectiveness of the repair done and in 
determining the existence of multiple faults. 

A fault-tree consists of a set of different types of nodes to represent the diagnostic 
knowledge. Node types correspond to different situations which arise while performing 
diagnosis. The current implementation uses six different types of nodes; Control, 
Repair, Text, Branch, Or, and Subtree. These different nodes are shown in figure 1. 

2.1 Types of nodes 

Or node: A symptom is usually associated with a set of possible causes (by cause, 
we mean a faulty component/subcomponent). In some domains, it is a practice to 
order these causes statically in a priority order. In other domains, one may order 
the causes dynamically depending upon the parameters like mtbf (mean-time between 
failures), MRRP (most recently replaced part) etc. An Or node captures and represents 
this information. It represents the likely causes as branches to subtrees. If information 
on static ordering is available, it is represented as weights on the branches to subtrees. 

Text node: In the course of locating a fault, one may want to separate a subsystem 
(disassemble) before continuing further. For example, one may want to disconnect a 



Repair node Branch node 



OR node 



Figure 1. Different types of nodes of a fault tree. 
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power supply before diagnosing the equipment. Text node allows one to capture 
information that instructs the operator to disassemble sub-components on the way 
down and assemble them again on the return traverse. 

Control node: This type of node decides whether there is a faulty condition of a 
certain category. It also specifies a list of variables which should be measured, and 
a conditional expression, which is evaluated to determine whether there is a fault of 
a specified type or not. 

Repair node: When a diagnosis engine enters a repair node, one fault is identified. 
Repair nodes capture repair instructions, execution of which will eliminate the fault. 
Since repair may invalidate certain earlier measurements which need to be remeasured, 
one can also include a list of variables that should be reset after the repair action. 
One can associate a level of competence with a repair node which can be used to 
decide whether the current operator can handle the repair or not. The competence 
level is based both on training as well as access to tools needed. On completion of 
the repair, one has to go up in the fault-tree (rechecking certain measurements) to 
confirm the effectiveness of the repair, which is referred to as return traverse. 

Branch node: During diagnosis, it is possible that multiple repairs are to be carried 
out to a single component. Branch nodes represent this knowledge. Branch nodes 
are similar to the control nodes, but they can have many child nodes. A branch node 
enables evaluation of multiple conditional expressions (one for each of its child nodes) 
and guides the diagnosis engine through one or more of its child nodes. 

Subtree node: Complex equipment often have many components, subcomponents 
etc. Independent fault-trees can be developed for each subcomponent. A subtree node 
in the component level fault-tree enables diagnosis to enter an independent fault-tree 
corresponding to a subcomponent. This feature enables modular development of a 
fault-diagnosis system. 

2.2 The inference mechanism 

The inference mechanism consists of two steps. In the first step, we search for the 
cause of the abnormal behaviour of the machine in terms of repair needed. In the 
second step, after the repair has been done, a return traverse is used to check whether 
the problem has been completely eliminated. The basic reasoning cycle of the fault-tree 
based inference engine is described by the flow chart given in figure 2. 

The processing starts from the root node traversing down dictated by the measure¬ 
ments and the type of nodes of the tree. When an Or node is entered, the system 
asks whether the corresponding symptom is observed. If so, the successor with the 
highest priority is selected for processing. Otherwise, the search backtracks to the 
parent node. 

When a control node is entered, then the conditional expression associated with 
that node is evaluated using the values of the variables (which are measured if not 
already done before). If the condition is satisfied, then the successor node is explored. 

When a branch node is reached, values are measured and the conditional expressions 
associated with the branch node are evaluated. If a variable has been measured earlier, 
it will not be measured again. The user is prompted whenever a measurement is 
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needed. If only one condition holds true, the corresponding branch is entered. If more 
than one condition holds true, its corresponding successors are processed in a left to 
right order or in the order of decreasing weights. If none of the conditions are satisfied, 
then the process backtracks to the parent node, deducing that the fault is elsewhere, 
and other paths are explored. 

When a repair node is reached, the repair instructions are displayed by the system. 
After each repair, the parameters included in the list of resetable variables are reset 
and the search backtracks to the parent node. There is a provision to jump to a level 
higher than the parent, thereby making the checking of the elimination of fault more 
efficient. 

While searching, if a subtree node is encountered, then during forward traverse 
the subsystem fault-tree is rolled in and the relevant parameters are passed to the 
subtree. The diagnosis continues from the root of the subtree. During return traverse, 
the subtree is rolled out and backtracking continues in the parent tree. 












Permanent indication of input low or high, 
and output low or high ? 
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Figure 3. Part of a fault-tree of a servo-controlled voltage stabilizer. 
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2.3 Example 

In this example, we illustrate the diagnosis of a particular brand of servo-controlled 
voltage stabilizer. A part of the fault-tree is shown in figure 3. Let us assume that 
there is a cut in the turns between the neutral and the fixed-tap of the variac. The 
diagnosis process starts from the root node and prompts the user whether there is 
any abnormality in the input-output panel indications. As the answer will be ‘yes’, 
the inference mechanism first checks whether the cause is the faulty brush. Having 
found that the cause is not the brush, the system verifies the cause is the faulty pressure- 
plate of the variac. 

On obtaining a negative answer, the inference process verifies whether the cause 
is any cut in the variac taps. The system seeks values to the parameters, Vln, Vnf 
and Vlf. The three conditional expressions of the branch node are evaluated. Since 
we assumed that there is a cut in the turns between the neutral and the fixed tap of 
the variac, the system finds that (Vnf = Vln) and instructs the necessary repair. A part 
of the diagnosis session corresponding to this fault is shown in appendix A. 

2.4 Special features of IITMDESS 

The following are the special features of IITMDESS. 

(1) The system has a knowledge-acquisition module which provides an interactive 
environment for the expert to graphically edit the fault-trees; 

(2) the system has a facility to suspend the diagnosis session at any time and to 
resume at a later time. This feature helps the repairs, which take a long time, by 
relieving the computer for other uses; 

(3) the system makes use of the same fault-trees in providing a practically useful 
‘Training and Testing Facility’ to the service engineers. 


3. Rule-based diagnosis 

Rule-based approach is an efficient and simple way of organizing the knowledge of 
a machine to be diagnosed in the form of rules. A rule takes the following forms: 

IF (antecedent-1> 

AND <antecedent-2> 


AND <antecedent-n> 
THEN (consequent-l) 
AND <consequent-2> 


AND <consequent-m> 

Rules incorporate knowledge which relate symptoms with the underlying malfunc¬ 
tion. Traditional rule-based systems have been built by accumulating the experience 
of expert diagnosticians in the form of rules. The association of symptoms with the 
underlying faults are based on the experience with the device to be diagnosed. For 
example, a fault in the motor-starting system would be represented as: 
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IF the engine does not turn over 
AND the battery voltage is ok 
AND the starter motor relay operates 
AND the starter motor does not turn 
THEN the starter motor is defective. 

A rule can also conclude an intermediate condition (hypothesis). The rules are 
organised such that one or more intermediate hypotheses are deduced and then 
combined to produce the final diagnosis of the system. 

The diagnosis starts with an observation (or problem) of the working system. Based 
on the problem, rules are selected and fired, gathering new observations until either 
a faulty component is diagnosed or the fault cannot be diagnosed with the available 
knowledge (rules). Generally, the user is queried for new observations/measurements 
as the diagnostic session progresses. When it identifies a faulty component, repair 
action or similar advice could be suggested. In the case of multiple faults, the diagnostic 
process can be continued after the repair until all faults are identified and repaired. 
One should adopt backward chaining (goal-driven) to make the system prompt the 
user. If the results of all tests are available at the start one can use forward chaining 
(data-driven). 

A portion of the rule-base for PC diagnosis (for floppy disk problems) and a sample 
diagnosis session are given in the appendix B. 

3.1 Implementation 

A rule-based shell, IITMRULE, developed by the nodal centre on expert systems at 
our Institute has been used to implement the diagnostic system, iitmrule is a 
powerful tool for building rule-based systems. It has a rule base editor and a compiler. 
It supports backward chaining as well as forward chaining of rules. Also, it has a 
database toolkit to access a database. The detailed description can be found in 
Mahabala & Ravikanth (1990). 


4. Model-based diagnosis 

Suppose one has an adequate model (usually mathematical) of a system. If there is 
a difference between the behaviour manifested by the system and that predicted by 
the model, the system is faulty and we need to identify the fault(s). The diagnostic 
task is to identify the faulty components which explain the discrepancy between the 
observed and the expected behaviour of the system. The general principles of the 
model-based diagnosis are shown in figure 4. The model-based diagnosis starts with: 

• SD, a description of the system to be diagnosed given in terms of the model for 
the normal behaviour of its components and their interconnections, and 

• OBS, a set of observations about the real system. 

From the model and an initial set of values, the diagnostic system predicts the 
expected behaviour of the system. If all the components are functioning correctly, 
then SDu OBS u COMP is consistent, where COMP is the set of assumptions about 
the correctness of the components. If SDu OBS u COMP is inconsistent, then the need 
for diagnosis arises. The diagnoses A is a set of components, A s COMP, such that 
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Figure 4. Principles of model-based diagnosis. 


SDuOBSuCOMP* is consistent, where comp* is obtained by replacing components 
in A by their faulty models. 

The diagnostic process is incremental. Diagnoses are determined by generating 
prediction about observable parameters of the device from subsets SD' £ SD and 
COMP' £ COMP and then checking these predictions for consistency with the obser¬ 
vations OBS' £ OBS. It is possible to gather evidence against correctness assumptions 
of the components by analysing the root-cause of discrepancies between predictions 
and observations. From this discrepancy, a set of components called conflict is 
generated. Conflict is a set, confl£COMP, such that some or all components in 
CONFL are faulty. That is, all the components in the conflict set cannot work correctly. 
More observations would produce more conflicts, and the set of all the conflcts is 
referred to as CONFLICTS. From the conflicts, sets of components called candidates 
(diagnoses) are generated. A candidate is a set CAND £ comp such that: V coNFLe 
CONFLICTS [CANDnCONFL 7 !^ d>]. That is, a candidate must have at least one 
component from all the conflicts. 

Usually, additional observations are necessary to isolate the set of components 
which are actually faulty. Each observation may produce new sets of conflicts and 
they are used to refine the candidates so far produced. The best next measurement 
is the one which will, on an average, lead to the discovery of the set of faulty 
components in a minimum number of measurements (de Kleer & Williams 1987). 

An assumption-based truth maintenance system (ATMS) (de Kleer 1986) is used as 
a tool which records assumptions, inferences and their dependencies, observations, 
inconsistencies etc. The ATMS is a powerful tool for multiple context reasoning, and 
it is capable of working with multiple contexts simultaneously. This feature of the 
ATMS is used by the diagnosis system. Section 4.1 gives an overview of the basic 
ATMS, and § § 4-2 and 4-3 discuss examples, algorithms, implementation and a practical 
application of the model-based diagnosis. 

4.1 Overview of the ATMS 

Model-based reasoning systems, such as diagnosis systems, make inferences based 
on certain assumptions. These inferences have to be recorded with their dependencies 
for further reasoning. Also, inconsistencies have to be detected as and when they 
occur, to prevent their propagation. An ATMS provides a good framework to achieve 
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this, and forms one of the components of the overall problem solving system (de Kleer 
1986b; Dressier & Farquhar 1990). Every inference made by the problem solver is 
communicated to the ATMS. The task of the ATMS is to keep track of these inferences 
and the associated assumptions which support those inferences. 

ATMS works with a set of nodes and a set of justifications, where a node is an 
internal representation for a problem-solver datum, and a justification is the reason 

based on which a node has been justified. A justification is of the form 01,02 . 

o„=>c, where ai,a 2 ,...,a„ are called antecedents and c is called consequent. A subset 
of antecedents are assumptions, whose truth or false value can get changed. For 
example, an assumption that a component works properly may have to be revised 
to false to explain a fault. Another subset of antecedents consists of facts, which are 
always true. 

We refer to a set of assumptions as an environment. Each node in the ATMS is 
marked with a set of environments (any one justifies the node), referred to as labels. 
Each label is consistent and minimal. A label is consistent if all its environments are 
consistent. A label is minimal if no environment of the label is a superset of any other 
in that label. Inconsistent environments are called conflicts. A label of an assumption 
is a set of a set of the assumption itself. For example, label of the assumption B is 
{{B}}. A label of a fact consists of one empty environment. For example, the label 
of any fact is {{ }}. 

When a new justification is added, the ATMS computes a new label for its consequent 
node, and if there is a change in the new label, the new label is propagated through 
the network of justifications. The label of the node with respect to the new justification 
is the cross product of the labels of its antecedents. If a node has more than one 
justification, its label is the union of the labels contributed by those justifications. 
Consider the example in figure 5. The label of nl due to jl is and due to 

j2 is {{B, E} }. The combined label due to Jl and j2 is ({A, B} {D, £}}. The environment 
{C,D,E} has been removed from the label of m2 because it is a superset of the conflict 
{C,D}. The final label of n2 is {{A,B, C}}. The label of the contradiction node «3 
is { }. 

4.2 A model-based diagnosis example 

Consider the circuit in figure 6, which consists of two exclusive OR gates XI, X2, two 
AND gates Al, A2 and an OR gate Ol. Assume the inputs are A = 1, B = 1 and C = 0. 
On the correct working of the circuit, the other values are X = 0, Y = 0, Z = 1, f = 0, 
and G = 1. Now the outputs are measured showing F = 1 and G = 0. From the 
measurements, it is possible to deduce that at least one of the following sets of 
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Figure 5. A dependency network showing nodes and justifications. 
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Figure An example (full adder) 
I for model-based diagnosis. 


components is faulty: 

[X1,A1], [Xl,01], [X2,01], [X2,A1]. 

More measurements can isolate the faulty components. In the following discussions 
we assume that the interconnections are intact and hence they are not modelled 
explicitly. But they can be modelled as components with input equal to the output. 

4.2a Representing the system and its behaviour: As mentioned earlier, the model 
of the system is a description of its physical structure plus models for each of its 
constituents. Each component is modelled as a set of constraints. A constraint is 
a relationship between variables. Consider the example in figure 6. A constraint 
A^B=>X can be defined to derive X from A and B. If the values for A and B are 
known, the constraint fires and produces a value for X. For example, if A = 1 and 
B = 0, then the constraint produces X = l. Similarly, F can be derived using the 
constraint XQ)C=>F. If we define both the constraints A©B=>-Xr and 2f©C=>F, 
the interconnection between XI and X2 is automatically satisfied. If the values for 
A,B and C are known, then the first constraint (for XI) produces a value for X and 
the second constraint (for X2) produces a value for F. The constraints described 
above for XI and X2 form the partial models for the components XI and X2 (the 
complete models are described in the next subsection). Once the complete models 
for all the components are defined, the description of the device must be complete. 

4.2b Deriving the behaviour: The behaviour of the system is generated by a method 
called constraint propagation. Constraint propagation operates on variables, values 
and constraints. Given a set of initial values, constraint propagation assigns each 
variable a value that satisfies the constraints. If suffident values are known for a 
constraint, that constraint triggers and produces a new value, which in turn may 
trigger other constraints and so on. 

The constraint propagation process derives new values by propagating known 
initial values through a set of constraints (which represents a set of components). 
Each derivation is recorded in the ATMS with its dependencies, which trace out a 
particular path through the constraints that the inputs have taken. For example, if 
A = 1 and B = I, and A1 is working correctly (figure 6), then the constraint propagation 
produces Z = 1 and adds a justification: A = 1, B = 1, Al=*-Z = 1, where Al is the 
assumption about the AND gate Al, which shows that Z = 1 depends upon the correct 
functioning of Al. If we assume that A = 1 and 15 = 1 are facts, then Z = 1 receives 
a label {{Al}}. One advantage with this approach is that it does not differentiate 
between inputs and outputs. A path may begin at any point in the dreuit where a 
measurement has been taken. Also, it is not necessary to make any assumption about 
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the direction of the signal flow. As a result, the component model should capture all 
the constraints such that any terminal (variable) value must be derivable, provided 
some other values are known. The complete model for the example in figure 6 is 
shown below. 

Al: 

AAB=>Z,Z=1=>A = 1AJB=1 

Z = 0 A A = 1 B = 0, Z = 0 A B = 1 => A = 0 
A2: 

ZAC=> y, y= i=>z = iAC = 1 

y = 0AZ= 1=>C = 0, y = 0AC= 1=>Z = 0 
XI; 

A®B^X,B®X=>A,A®X=>B 

X2: 

X©C=>F,B©X=>C,F@C=>Z 

Ol: 

y vz=>G,G = o=> y = o AZ=o 

G = 1AZ = 0=> y=l,G=lAy = 0=>Z=l 

Let us assume that the initial values are A = 1, B = 1 and C = 0. These values are 
stored as facts within the ATMS. Propagation produces Z = 0, y = 0, F = 0, Z = 1 
and G = 1. Every derivation is stored in the ATMS, and is associated with a label 
{ei,...,e„}, where e.-’s are environments. The label shows from which set of 
components the value has been derived. In the following discussions we denote an 
assertion x with the supporting environments, e^,e 2 ,... 2 iS [x,Now the 
database contains the following: 

[A=l,{}] CB = 1,{}] 

[C = 0,{ }] [Z = 0,{X1}] 

[y = 0,{Xl,A2}] [Z=1,{A1}] 

[F=0,{X1,X2}] [G = 1,{A1,01}] 

4.2c Conflict detection: As shown in the previous section each derivation is labelled 
with a set of environments, where an environment is a set of correctness assumptions 
of the components. For example, the label {XI, X2} of F = 0 shows that F = 0 is 
derivable only when the components XI and X2 are working correctly. If the observed 
value differs from the predicted value, then the set of environments of the predicted 
value becomes inconsistent. An inconsistent environment is called a conflict. We 
denote a conflict as <Ai,A 2 ,..., where A;’s are assumptions. For example, if F 
is measured to be 1 then {X1,X2} becomes a conflict, <X1,X2>. It shows that XI or 
X2, or both could be faulty. Since the label for a datum is minimal, we record only 
minimal conflicts, and its supersets are not explored. 

4,2d Candidate generation: A candidate is a particular hypothesis which explains 
how the actual artifact differs from the model. A candidate is represented by a set 
of assumptions, indicated by [A 2 ,^ 2 ,...]. Candidates have the property that any 
superset of a possible candidate for a set of symptoms must be a possible candidate 
as well. Thus the candidate space can be represented by a set of minimal candidates. 
The goal of candidate generation is to identify the complete set of minimal candidates. 
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Given no measurements, every component must be working correctly, and the single 
minimal candidate is [ ]. 

Candidates are generated from the conflicts. Whenever a new conflict is discovered, 
any previous minimal candidate which does not explain the new conflict is replaced 
by one or more superset candidates which are minimal, based on this new information. 
This is accomplished by replacing the old minimal candidate with a set of new 
tentative minimal candidates each of which contains the old candidate plus one 
assumption from the new conflict. Any tentative new candidate which is subsumed 
or duplicated by another is eliminated, the remaining candidates are added to the 
set of new minimal candidates. 

Consider the example in figure 6. Initially there is no conflict, thus the minimal 
candidate is [ ]. The resulting database when A = 1, B = 1 and C = 0 is as shown in 
§4-2b. If F is measured to be 1, then [F= 1, { }] is added to the database (F= 1 
is a fact). Propagation produces \_X — 1, {X2}'] and [7 = 0, {X2, A2}]. The inconsis¬ 
tency between [F= 1,{ }] and [F = 0, {X1,X2}] produces a new minimal conflict 
<X1,X2>. The minimal candidates are [XI] and [X2]. Next suppose we measure G 
to be zero. Propagation gives [7 = 0,{Ol}] and [Z = 0,{Ol}]. The symptom G = 0 
but not 1 produces the conflict <A1,01>. The new minimal candidates are: 

[XI, Al], [XI,Ol], [X2,A1], [X2,01]. 


The resulting database is shown below: 

[A = l,{}] [B=l,{}] 

[C = 0,{ }] [F = 0,{ }] 

[G = 0,{ }] [X = 0,{X1}] 

[X = 1, {X2}] [7 = 0, {XI, A2}, {X2, A2}, {Ol}] 
[Z = 0,{01}] [Z=1,{A1}] 


Further, if X is measured to be 0, it produces the new minimal conflict <X2). The 
propagation gives [7 = 0, {A2}]. The minimal candidates are [X2, Al] and [X2, Ol], 
Finally, measuring Z = 0 produces the conflict Al, and the final candidate is [X2, Al]. 
The final diagnosis is [X2, Al], The malfunctioning components Al and X2 explain 
the symptoms F = 1 and G = 0. 


4.2e Implementation: The system is implemented using an ATMS and a constraint 
system. The resulting architecture is shown in figure 7. From the above discussions 
it is clear that the system has to record the inferences (behaviour) and the set of 



Figure 7. The architecture of the model-based diagnosis system. 
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assumptions under which they are true. An inference may depend upon other inferences. 
Thus the system is dealing with a network of inferences and their dependencies. The 
ATMS is a good tool for recording these inferences and dependencies in an efficient 
way. The current implementation of the ATMS (Mahabala & Kurup 1991a) provides 
a flexible interface with the application program. Now the bulk of the problem solving 
can be organized within the ATMS using consumers (de Kleer 1986b; Dressier & 
Farquhar 1990), where a consumer is a piece of code attached to a node which does 
some problem-solving work at the node. 

The constraint system (Kurup & Mahabala 1992) provides functions to represent 
definitions of components, to create instances of specific components, and to set 
values to variables. We can create a library of component definitions using the 
functions provided by the constraint system, and they can be loaded whenever the 
structure of the system needs to be defined. Whenever the structure changes, a 
component can be created appropriate for the structure from the library of definitions. 
Thus, this approach can save, an enormous amount of work which would have been 
required if there was no facility for establishing a library of components. Consider 
the example in figure 6. Let us assume that a library of components for digital circuits 
has been already established. Now the structure of the circuit can be defined by 
creating the specific instances for the components XI, X2, Al, A2, and 01 from the 
library. When the constraint system runs, it records the structure and behaviour 
(in the form of consumers) in the ATMS. That is, finally everything boils down to 
the ATMS. The details of implementation of the constraint system can be found in 
Kurup & Mahabala (1992). The conflict detection algorithm is implemented as part 
of the constraint system. The algorithm runs whenever a new observation is added 
or a new value is derived for a variable. 

The top level diagnostic procedures include the commands to create the description 
of the system to be diagnosed and the candidate generation algorithm. It attaches 
the candidate generation algorithm to an ATMS node (called FALSE, which denotes 
contradiction) as a consumer. Whenever a conflict (nogood) is detected, the consumer 
runs and takes the conflicting assumptions as argument and produces the candidates. 
More details on the encoding techniques are discussed in Mahabala & Kurup (1991b). 

4.3 Diagnosis of a power system network. Practical application 

The purpose of a power system network is to distribute the electrical power from 
the generating sources to the customers in an efficient manner. The major components 
of the power system include the power sources (generators), transformers, connecting 
lines, buses, isolators and protective devices (circuit breakers, relays etc.). Normally 
the circuit breakers are closed and the lines carry power. When a fault occurs, the 
appropriate protective devices will operate and a portion of the network, which includes 
the fault, will be isolated. The effect of faults may disturb a large portion of the net¬ 
work or even the entire network. Problems can and do occur in protective equipment. 
These faults may cause tripping of many circuit breakers which results in a lot of 
information (messages) reaching a control centre. Automated fault localization based 
on the messages helps to restore the isolated network portions quickly and to ensure 
reliable distribution of power. 

Since deriving rules from experience is very difficult, or even impossible, for a large 
network or a network which keeps on getting extended, it is necessary to use a model- 
based approach. A portion of a power system network (110/230 kV) is shown in 
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Figure 8. Portion of a 110/230 kV 
power system network. 


figure 8. Presently we consider two types of protection: differential protection for 
buses, transformers and generators, and distance-relay protection for lines. 

Assume that due to some disturbance (say a fault in B2) CB2 is tripped by the 
differential protection, and CB4 is tripped at distance level 2 (zone 2). The model- 
based approach produces the following diagnoses, one of which should be true. 

(1) [B2,CB3] - bus B2 and the breaker CB3 could be faulty, 

(2) [CB2,CB4] - breakers CB2 and CB4 could be faulty. 

(3) [CB2, L2, CB3] - breaker CB2, line L2 (25% from CB3), and CB3 could be faulty. 

Using additional information from the relays, the diagnosis system would isolate one 
fault-[B2,CB3]. We have implemented a power system network fault diagnosis 
system and tested on an actual 110/230 kV network (Kurup & Mahabala 1993). 


5. Qualitative model-based diagnosis 

The model-based approach for diagnosis given in § 4 can provide more information. 
However, the computing cost is high and extensive knowledge about the device states 
and history is also needed. In certain cases, the theory or the rigorous understanding 
of the mechanisms involved may be lacking. The qualitative model-based approach 
will be able to provide diagnosis with a less rigorous understanding of the system’s 
state and behaviour. In a qualitative model, one represents the values and nature of 
time behaviour of variables in qualitative terms, such as low, high, slow, fast etc. The 
input-output behaviour is also expressed in a qualitative manner, such as, if input 
goes up, the output goes down etc. 

A single qualitative model for troubleshooting in all situations may not work. For 
example, diagnosing a faulty hydraulic circuit with a molecular level qualitative model 
of flow of liquids is difficult. A molecular level qualitative model of flow of liquids 
might be the right level to analyse the flow of molecules through a pump, regulator 
etc., but does not provide a useful qualitative model for diagnosing the pump, regulator 
etc. Hence, there is need for multiple models of the same device at various levels with 
different simplifying assumptions and operating assumptions. For analysing a device 
represented by multiple models at different levels, we should have the means to select 
the right qualitative model in a given situation. Information derived at a more abstract 
level, if any, should be used efficiently for analysis at the detailed levels. 

The characteristics/requirements of the diagnostic system are: 

• the system must be able to accurately diagnose both the single and multiple fault 
cases; 

• due to interactions in a device, a fault in one component can propagate to other 
components; the system should be able to use this information; 

• the system must reason about time because much infoririation can be deduced 
from the sequence and time of events; 

• a number of components combine to form a feedback loop. If there is a fault in 
any of the components, the fault can be magnified or compensated due to interactions 
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in the loop. The system must precisely determine the component responsible for 
the failure. 

The approach to qualitative model-based diagnosis followed is the abduction-based 
approach as opposed to the consistency-based approach usually followed in model- 
based diagnosis. 

The system to be diagnosed, D, is given by the pair <comp, model), model is 
a description of the structure and behaviour of the system D. COMP is the set of 
components of D. The set of parameters producing information about the specific 
case under investigation is given by the context, CTXT. 

Given the observed behaviour of the system at various time points, OBS = {OBStl, 
OBSt2, 0BS£3, ...}, the diagnostic problem involves determining the modes of the 
components explaining the observations in CTXT, i.e., an assignment W for COMP is 
to be found such that VOBStxeOBS, (CTXTu MODEL <j W)\- OBSfx. The model, MODEL, 
is represented at multiple levels of abstraction and approximation. 

A framework for diagnosis with multiple levels of abstraction and approximation 
is presented in the following sections. Section 5.1 describes the architecture of the 
diagnostic system. Section 5.2 discusses an example, §5.3 presents the multi-level 
qualitative model of the system described in §5.2 and the multi-level qualitative 
reasoning. Section 5.4 gives a test case in which the solution to the diagnosis problem 
is given, which in turn gives the solution to the control problems of efficiency and 
selection in multi-level qualitative reasoning. Section 5.5 discusses the advantages of 
multi-level qualitative reasoning and § 5.6 gives the implementation status. 

5.1 Architecture of the qualitative model-based diagnostic system 

The architecture of the qualitative model-based diagnostic system is shown in figure 9. 
The justifications of the observations are found by multi-level qualitative reasoner 



Figure 9. Architecture of the qualitative model-based diagnosis system. 
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using the behaviour generated from the multi-level qualitative model. The timing 
between the cause and the effect will also be generated. The justification for the obser¬ 
vation derived from the qualitative model is verified among the set of observations 
for its presence by the matching module. The timing between the cause and effect 
derived from the qualitative model and the timing between the cause and effect actually 
observed are matched and a link strength based on the degree of match is formed 
between the cause and the effect by the matching module. The primary and secondary 
event generator generates the primary and secondary events based on the link strength. 
The diagnosis module generates the component(s)/location(s) responsible for the 
faulty behaviour from the primary and secondary events. 

5.2 Example 


The hydraulic system shown in figure 10 will be used to explain the concepts. The 
structural configuration of the system is as follows. 

• pump with input a and output b; 

• regulator with input bl and output c; 

• pipe between b and bl; 

• filter with input cl and output d; 

• pipe between c and cl; 

• electro hydraulic (EH) valve with inputs dl and d2 and outputs e and/; 

• pipe between d and dl; 

• cylinder with input el and output e2; 

• pipe between el and c; 

• pipe between e2 and d2; 

• pipe between / and sump; 

• pipe between sump and a. 



(b) pump 
b 


sump 
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pressure 


ft 

gauge^ 
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rw 
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hydraulic 
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Figure 10. A hydraulic system during up (a) and down (b) of the EH valve. 
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Figures 10a and b show the system in two different positions (up and down traversal 
of piston rod) of the EH valve. The structural configuration for the system shown in 
figure 10b is the same as that for the system shown in figure 10a except that the EH 
valve has inputs dl and e and outputs d2 and /. 

The functioning of the circuit is as follows: Assume the EH valve is in the up-position 
as shown in figure 10a. The pump outputs the liquid at some pressure. The pressure 
regulator delivers liquid at a constant pressure irrespective of changes in pressure at 
its input (namely pump output). Any dirt particles present in the liquid are removed 
by the filter. The liquid then passes through the valve and reaches the cylinder. Due 
to the pressure differential across the two sides of the piston head in the cylinder, 
the piston head is lifted up and hence the load attached to the piston rod is lifted 
up. If the EH valve is in the down-position as shown in figure 10b, “the piston head 
and the load attached to the piston rod are pushed down. Direction of piston 
movement (up or down) is controlled by the position of the EH valve. The fluid out 
of the cylinder empties into the sump. 

Assume that there is a leak in the connecting pipe d — dl. There is a reduction in 
pressure that reaches the eh valve. This in turn causes a reduction in pressure that 
reaches the cylinder. This causes the load attached to the piston rod of the cylinder 
to go up very slowly or come down slowly depending on the position of the eh valve. 
The piston rod also does not move by the desired distance. 

The reason for the reduction in the distance moved by the piston rod of the cylinder 
is due to a reduction in the pressure that reaches the cylinder. The reason for the 
reduction in pressure that reaches the cylinder is due to reduction in pressure that 
reaches the EH valve. There is no other justification for the pressure reduction at the 
input of the eh valve except for a leak in the connecting pipe d — dl or a fault in the 
filter or a fault in the filter and a leak in the connecting pipe d — dl. Incidentally, 
this is the way an engineer would reason about the working of the correct and faulty 
systems in qualitative rather than quantitative terms. 

The change in value of pressure at e could have been due to a fault either in the 
filter or in the pipe or both in the filter and the pipe. A component behaves in a 
faulty manner when its mode is not as desired. The time taken for a pressure signal 
to traverse from the input to the output of the component in various modes for both 
the filter and the pipe are inferred from the model. The time taken for a pressure 
signal to travel from the filter to the EH valve with the filter in the normal mode and 
the pipe in the abnormal mode matches with the timing observed. The connecting 
pipe d — dl is identified as faulty. 

5.3 Multi-level qualitative reasoning 

In our system, the multiple models are based on the following abstractions: 

• several components are combined into one. For example, even though a pump 
contains a lot of subcomponents, it can be considered as a component with a 
particular gain function in a certain level of analysis (or reasoning); 

• the components are represented at different levels of detail. For example, a hydraulic 
circuit can be represented at three levels of detail, (i) Functional level where the 
valves are considered as switches which can be turned off or on, (ii) timing level 
where the components are modelled as a fluid resistance and fluid capacitance 
pair, (iii) flow level where the components and the interconnections are modelled 
in greater detail. 
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Figure 11. Figurative description of 
a qualitative functional model of the 
EH valve. 


The hydraulic system shown in figure 10 will now be modelled at the three levels. 

Functional level: At the functional level, the sub-components are combined and 
considered as a component with a particular gain function. The purpose of the model 
at this level is to check if the functioning of the functional blocks in the device is as 
expected. This checking is done considering the functional blocks in all possible 
modes. The general qualitative model of a component, C, at this level is: 

status [relations], where status gives the mode of the component and the relations 
give the gain function. 

The behaviour is analysed in terms of signals with order of magnitude values with 
the following quantity space [0, LOW, MEDIUM, HIGH, INF]. 

The EH valve is modelled as a collection of simple valves (normally closed and 
normally open) that can be turned on or off. The qualitative functional model of the 
EH valve is shown in figure 11. The modes of the EH valve are as shown in figures 10a 
and b. This model helps to answer questions regarding the liquid reaching the cylinder. 

The pump can be modelled as a component with a gain function. For a given 
input-pressure, output-pressure = (input-pressure-f-pump-gain). For example, if 
input-pressure is LOW and pump-gain in MEDIUM, then output-pressure = (LOW + 
MEDIUM) = HIGH (derived). There are three modes of the pump where the gain is 
correspondingly zero, between zero and maximum, and maximum. The arithmetic 
followed is a simple order-of-magnitude arithmetic (Raiman 1986). 

The cylinder can be modelled as a component with a gain function, where the 
distance moved by the piston rod is (input-pressure x cylinder-gain). The cylinder- 
gain depends on the distance available for the piston to move. The five modes of the 
cylinder are open up j, open down I, working up t, working down [ and stuck. The 
distance available for the piston to move is maximum in the first two modes, between 
zero and maximum in the next two modes and zero in the stuck mode. 

The regulator can be modelled as a component with a gain function, where the 
output-pressure = (flow-rate x regulator-gain). The regulator-gain depends on the 
area available for the flow. The three modes of the regulator are open, closed and 
working. The area available for the flow in the above modes are maximum, zero, 
and between zero and maximum, respectively. 

The filter can be modelled as a component, where the output-pressure = (input- 
pressure X filter-gain), where the gain depends on the area available for the flow. The 
three modes of the filter are open, closed and working. The area available for the 
flow in the above modes are maximum, zero, and between zero and maximum, 
respectively. 

Timing level: At the timing level, the changes are that the components are more 
detailed with each component replaced by an RC pair (fluid resistance and fluid 
capacitance) in various modes of the components. The behaviour analysis involves 
two parameters R and C. 

The purpose of the model at this level is to compute the time delay and check if 
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the observed delay between two components is as expected. Delay depends on the 
time constant of the path established by functional-level analysis. The time constants 
are calculated using the fluid resistance and the fluid capacitance in the path. 

Flow level: At the flow level, the components and the interconnections are modelled 
in greater detail and the behaviour is analysed in terms of pressure and flow-rate. 
The purpose of the model is to check whether the components in the functional 
blocks behave as expected. The general qualitative model of the component C at the 
flow level is 

modality [conditions] relations, 

where the modality of a component is open, closed, working etc., and the [conditions] 
express the conditions that are true in the particular mode and the relations are the 
equations that hold in that mode. 

There will be some bridging relations between the components at the functional 
level and the components at the flow level. The model of the bridging relation is 
expressed as; 

component at the functional level; 
components at the flow level; 
relations. 

For example, the filter and d — dl pipe subsystem forms the functional level com¬ 
ponent, and its corresponding components at the flow level are the filter and the 
d — dl pipe. Some of the relations existing between them are: 

• the input of the component consisting of the filter and d — dl pipe subsystem at 
the functional level is the input of the filter at the flow level; 

• the output of the component consisting of the filter and d — dl pipe subsystem at 
the functional level is the output of the d — dl pipe at the flow level. 

Given a domain described at multiple levels of abstraction, the approach taken is 
to start behaviour generation at the most abstract level and move down to a deeper 
level of reason only if the diagnostic problem demands it. Certain faults can also 
force the device into new modes of operation. 

The algorithms for the reasoning at any level are given in Arun Kumar & Mahabala 
(1992). Several approaches to qualitative reasoning with multiple models have been 
made (Collins & Forbus 1987; Falkenhainer & Forbus 1988; Addanki et al 1989; 
Hibler & Biswas 1989; Liu & Farley 1990). Several approaches to qualitative reasoning 
with a single model have been that of de Kleer & Brown (1984), Forbus (1984) and 
Kuipers (1986). 

5.4 Test case 

The following test case illustrates the solution to the diagnosis problem using reasoning 
with multiple models. Consider the changes observed in the system behaviour over 
a period of time, which is shown in figure 12. In figure 12, (t2 - tl) is the observed 
time delay in the signal flow from dl to el and (t3 -12) is the observed time delay 
between the change at el and the change at the cylinder output. 

The possible justifications for the observation at £3 (figure 12c) as generated by 
the QUALITATIVE REASONER (figure 9) at the functional level can be one of the 
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Figure 12. Observations of deviations in pressure 
at dl (a) and el (b) and piston displacement (c). 
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(1) fall in pressure at el in mode open t of the cylinder at an earlier instant of time; 

(2) fall in pressure at e2 in mode open I of the cylinder at an earlier instant of time; 

(3) fall in pressure at e2 in mode working i of the cylinder but slower than (2) at 
some earlier instant of time; 

(4) fall in pressure at el in mode working t of the cylinder but slower than (1) at 
some earlier instant of time. 

(5) fall in flow-rate through the cylinder at some earlier instant of time. 

The MATCHING module finds a change in pressure at el at t2 (figure 12b) among 
the set of observations. The cause for the change observed at t3 (figure 12c) could 
be one of (1) or (4). To select between (1) and (4) for the cause of the change observed 
at t3 (figure 12c), the timings in both the modes are generated at the timing level. 
The time taken for the pressure signal between cylinder input and output in mode 
(1) calculated using the model at the timing level and the observed timing between 
e\ and e2 match. Therefore, change in pressure at el at t2 (figure 12b) is established 
as the cause for the observation at the output of the cylinder at t3 (figure 12c) by 
the PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EVENTS GENERATOR (figure 9). 

The possible justifications for observation at time t2 (figure 12b) generated by the 
QUALITATIVE REASONER at the functional level can be one of the following. 

(1) Fall in pressure at dl in the UP mode shown in figure 10a at some earlier instant 
of time; 

(2) Fall in flow-rate across the EH valve at some earlier instant of time in the closed 
mode. 

The MATCHING module finds the observation at dl at time tl (figure 12a). The 
timing between dl and el calculated by the model at the timing level and the observed 
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timing between dl and el also match. Therefore change in pressure at dl at tl 
(figure 12a) is established as the cause for the observation at the output of EH valve 
at el at t2 (figure 12b) by the primary and secondary events generator 
(figure 9). 

The possible justification for observation at time £l (figure 12a) generated by the 
QUALITATIVE REASONER at the functional level can be one of the following. 

1. Fall in flow-rate through the filter at some earlier instant of time; 

2. fall in pressure at cl in mode open of the filter at some earlier instant of time; 

3. fall in pressure at cl in mode working j of the cylinder but slower than 2 above 
at some earlier instant of time. 

The MATCHING module does not find any of the above in the set of observations. 
Hence, there is no justification for the observation at time tl (figure 12a). The fault 
is isolated to the subsystem consisting of the filter and connecting pipe d — dl. 

Now, the fault has to be further localised. With the nominal values at cl and dl, 
the modes of the components and the possible values at the intermediate points 
are generated by the qualitative reasoner at the flow-level. With the changed 
value at dl and the nominal value at cl, the possible modes of the components and 
the possible values at the intermediate points are generated by the qualitative 
REASONER at the flow-level. 

The modes which explain the change in the value at 41 are: 

(1) the pipe is leaky; 

(2) the filter is clogged; or 

(3) the pipe is leaky and the filter is clogged. 

Given a small change in pressure at the filter input, an observation is made on the 
time taken for the pressure change to reach the valve input. This is checked with the 
timing calculated from the model at the timing level in each of the three modes given 
above. The timings calculated from the model at the timing level in the case of the pipe, 
being leaky, match the observed timings. Thus the fault has been localised to the 
pipe being leaky. The diagram of the multi-level simulation process is shown in 
figure 13. 



Figure 13. Interactions between models at different levels. 
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5.5 Discussion 

It is difficult to simulate the circuit and test for all the three failure modes simul¬ 
taneously. At the functional level, the failures associated with the functioning of each 
of the functional blocks are identified. After isolating the fault to a functional block, 
the fault location is localised to the subcircuits at the flow level in that block. Any 
ambiguity as to which of the components in the functional block is responsible while 
localising the fault at the flow level is resolved at the timing level. Thus, one of the 
advantages of using qualitative models at multiple levels for generation of the system 
behaviour is that the information derived at the higher levels is used for behaviour 
generation at more detailed levels, thereby making the analysis computationally 
less expensive. 

In our framework, new knowledge is added by designing an appropriate new model 
which will work with the existing ones. For example, a timing model can be added 
to the functional model to increase the completeness of the description. 

5.6 Implementation 

Prototype Lisp programs have been written for simulation at functional, timing and 
flow level. 


6. Conclusion 

Diagnosis is a value-added area for the application of expert system technology. The 
traditional symptom-and-cause approach can be captured by the diagnosis tree or 
a set of rules. Required knowledge is based on experience and is referred to as causal 
model. One can expect wide use of the causal approach in years to come. The inflexi¬ 
bility of the causal model in terms of not being able to take care of even minor 
variations in the configuration can be overcome by the model-based approaches. The 
qualitative approach for describing behaviour, which often is the basis of design, can 
also be used to build a diagnostic system. Mechanical systems are generally handled 
by the use of qualitative models. The need for greater flexibility is provided by the 
model-based approach. One can handle a wide range of systems built using a set of 
components whose models are stored in a library. Power systems are suited for the 
model-based approach. Just as an engineer would first try to locate faults based on 
symptoms (causal model) and move to qualitative reasoning for more complex faults 
and finally resort to analytical approaches (model-based), so also one can build a 
multi-model diagnosis system which localises faults using causal models and see if 
faults can be further localised by qualitative models, and lastly resort to analytical 
models if warranted. 


The authors would like to thank the Department of Electronics, Government of India 
and the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) for assistance in carrying 
out this work. 
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Appendix A. A sample diagnosis session for a voltage stabilizer (see § 2'3): 


Please input your name: A Raman 

Please input your code: 12n45 

Your competence is: 90 

Please enter the Territory code: 300 

Please enter the Customer Name: KBCS LAB 

Please enter the Customer address: IIT MADRAS 600 036 

Please enter the Machine serial Number: 320 

Please enter the Machine Rating (KVA/Phase): 430 

Please enter the Model Name: SC VS, KRYKARD 

(IITMDESS) starts 

Is there any problem in the system? 

(yes/no/suspend): yes 

Is there output from stabilizer and any panel indication? 

(yes/no/suspend): yes 

Does the panel show permanent indication of output-low or output-high but 
not input-high or input-low? 

(yes/no/suspend): no 

Does the panel show permanent indication of input-low or input-high, and 
output-low or output-high? 

(yes/no/suspend): yes 

Likely cause: Variac brush broken or contacts defective. 

{the system will find that the likely causes are not “broken brush” or “faulty 
pressure plate” of variac. Continuing with the diagnosis...} 

Likely cause: Cut in the variac turns. 

Check: With DMM set to 1000 V AC range, check voltage 

between Line and Neutral, Line and Fixed Tap, Neutral and Fixed Tap. 

Type ‘done’ when operation is complete, 

‘help’ for help or ‘suspend’ to suspend diagnosis: done 
Input integer value for Vnf: 230 
Input integer value for Vlf: 120 
Input integer value for Vin: 230 

REPAIR to be done is the following 

There is a cut in turns between Neutral and Fixed Tap 
Replace Variac. 

Type ‘done’ when repair is over 

‘help’ for the help message or ‘suspend’ to suspend diagnosis: done 
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OLD PART replaced: 

Name of the part: Variac 
Type: 2 
Serial No: 120 

NEW PART REPLACED: 

Name of the part: Variac 
Type: 2 
Serial No. 127 

Does the panel show permanent indication of input-low or input-high, and 
output-low or output-high? 

(yes/no/suspend): No 

Is there any problem in the system? 

(yes/no/suspend): No 

Diagnosis Over 

Please input your remarks for the current session: 

VARIAC IS REPLACED. 

Appendix B. A portion of the rule-base for the PC diagnosis (§ 3): 

Rule for checking floppy is: 

If there is a floppy disk problem 
And the disk reads correctly 
And the disk does not write 
Then check other aspects 

The rules for checking other aspects are given below, 

Rl: 

If disk does not appear ok 

Then the problem is due to physical damage of the disk. 

R2: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is covered 
Then problem is due to the write protect switch. 

R3: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem does not persist after removing the resident programs 

Then problem is due to the resident programs. 

R4: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem persists after removing the resident programs 

And the system has a second disk drive or access to another compatible computer 
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And the disk works the same way on the other drive 
Then problem is due to a bad disk. 

R5: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem persists after removing the resident programs 

And the system has a second disk drive or access to another compatible computer 

And the disk does not work the same way on the other drive 

And the disk loads properly and the motor turns after cleaning the read head 

Then problem is due to dirt on the read head. 

R6: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem persists after removing the resident programs 

And the system has a second disk drive or access to another compatible computer 

And the disk does not work the same way on the other drive 

And the disk does not load properly and the motor does not turn after cleaning 

the read head 

Then problem is due to bad floppy drive. 

R7: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem persists after removing the resident programs 

And the system does not have a second disk drive or access to another compatible 

computer 

And the disk loads properly and the motor turns after cleaning the read head 
Then problem is due to dirt. 

R8: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem persists after removing the resident programs 

And the system does not have a second disk drive or access to another compatible 

computer 

And the disk does not load properly and the motor turns after cleaning the read 
head 

And it happens with only one program 

Then problem is due to difficulty of some programs working with some disks. 
R9: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem persists after removing the resident programs 

And the system does not have a second disk drive or access to another compatible 

computer 

And the disk does not load properly and the motor turns after cleaning the read 
head 

And it does not happen with only one progtam 

And it happens with one particular floppy 

Then problem is due to a bad disk or a particular brand of disks. 
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RIO: 

If disk does appear ok 

And the write protect hole on the disk is not covered 

And problem persists after removing the resident programs 

And the system does not have a second disk drive or access to another compatible 

computer 

And the disk does not load properly and the motor turns after cleaning the read 
head 

And it does not happen with only one program 
And it does not happen with one particular floppy 
Then problem is due to bad floppy drive. 

Typical diagnosis session: ■ Let us assume that the floppy disk problem is due to a bad 
disk. Now a possible diagnosis session would be the following; 

Q: Is there any floppy disk problem? (y/n) 

A: y 

Q; Does the disk read correctly? (y/n) 

Ary 

Q: Does the disk write correctly? (y/n) 

A: n 

(Now the rules for other aspects will be checked). 

Q: Does the disk appear ok? (y/n) 

A: y 

(Now R1 fails and R2 is selected). 

Q: Is the write protect on the disk covered? (y/n) 

A: n 

(Now R2 fails and R3 is selected). 

Q; Remove all the resident programs if any. 

Does the problem persist? (y/n) 

A: y 

(Now R3 fails and R4 is selected). 

Q: Do you have a second disk or access to another compatible computer? (y/n) 

A: y 

Q: Does the disk work in the same way as in the other drive? (y/n) 

A: y 

Now R4 is confirmed and the diagnosis is “the bad floppy disk.” 
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Abstract. In this paper, an architecture of LEPDIAG - a knowledge-based 
system for on-line diagnosis and for monitoring prognosis of leprosy is 
presented. The important features of lepdiag that have been detailed are 
a multiple expert environment, a homeostatic expert containing the model 
of immune reaction, a performance evaluator that can compare the 
observed signs and symptoms with those predicted by the homeostatic 
expert and a prognostic expert which optimizes the management schedule 
for the patients. The entire systems is built around a fuzzy exjjert-system 
building tool FEXT to deal with the imprecise knowledge. 

Keywords. Homeostasis; idiotypic network; immunological reaction. 


1. Introduction 

The advent of expert systems has concretised the advantage of artificial intelligence, 
in the form of practical systems. Expert systems have been applied to a number of 
generic task domains such as diagnosis (Chilausky et al 1976; Davis et al 1977; 
Chandrasekharan et al 1979), planning (Martin 1977), design (McDermott & Steele 
1981), mineral exploration (Hart et al 1978) etc. A good review of expert system 
organisation and its applicability in different domains is available in Stefic et al (1982). 
The boom of expert system activities in medical diagnosis was set off by the seminal 
work on MYCIN (Buchanan & Shortliffe 1984) and was followed by a number of 
important developments like internist, oncocin, teiresias etc. (Buchanan & 
Shortliffe 1984). Medical diagnosis activities also led to interesting architectures 
(Clancey 1983; Davis 1983; Reggia & Tuhrim 1985; Patil 1987; Sticklen 1987). 

Our investigations in this area convinced us that the domain of medical diagnosis 
demands the use of multiple expert modules instead of a monolithic structure of the 
first generation expert systems. The task of medical diagnosis treads into a number 
of decision activities of varying nature, ranging from abductive diagnosis, tentative 


A glossary of medical terms used is provided at the end of the paper 
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prognosis as well as a deep analyses of the particular status of the homeostatic 
equilibrium. Hence, for proper diagnosis and also for a reasonable attempt to model 
the cognitive process of a medical expert, it is essential to have an environment, where 
each of these areas of expertise is captured and allowed to work in close coordination. 

Another aspect closely associated with medical diagnosis in the uncertainty of 
knowledge and data. Different approaches for dealing with uncertainty in the medical 
domain has been proposed such as CF in MYCIN (Buchanan & Shortliffe 1984), belief 
function (Shafer 1976) etc. The imprecise correlation between signs and symptoms 
with disease can be elegantly captured by fuzzy reasoning technique (Zadeh 1983a). 
A number of medical expert systems have adopted fuzzy techniques (Albin 1975; 
Perez-Ojeda 1976; Adlassnig & Kolarz 1982, pp. 219-47; Cios et al 1991). 

In this paper, we present the architecture and reasoning techniques of LEPDIAG - an 
expert system for dynamic follow-up of endemic diseases. 

The problem that is often encountered in chronic endemic diseases, such as leprosy, 
tuberculosis, AIDS etc., is the changes in the symptom and sign complex of a disease 
over time. Due to inherent immunological reactions in the body, it is expected that 
the symptom pattern will undergo considerable changes with chaiige in the state 
of a disease. The effect of such changes become more pronounced as a consequence 
of medication given in the early stages of the disease. The development of a diagnostic 
system which addresses this problem requires an adequate model of the dynamics 
of the symptom-disease evolution pattern. In this paper, we have represented the 
immunological information and its effect on symptom-disease relationship in the 
form of rules. This approach enables us to deal with the changes in symptom-disease 
relationship over time and to interact with the conventional rule-based approach to 
medical diagnosis. In our current discourse, we intend to deal with a typical endemic 
disorder - leprosy. 

LEPDIAG provides a diagnostic environment, involving multiple expert modules 
working in close coordination, through a shared framebase. The knowledge base 
consists of fuzzy rules clustered in functional partitions. The inference machine supports 
fuzzy inferencing and is implemented through a fuzzy expert system building tool 
FEXT. 

For a proper understanding of the problem domain, a brief introduction to the 
disease is presented in the next section. 


2. Leprosy as a disease 

The most remarkable feature of leprosy is the wide variation of its manifestation 
depending on the immunological status of the individual. In same patients it may be 
manifested with a single nerve involvement or a single skin patch, while in others it 
may produce diffuse involvement of skin with multiple nodules together with poly¬ 
neuritis and damage to the vital organs such as eyes, larynx, testes and bones. Every 
conceivable variation occurs between these two extremes. The causes of these variations 
lie in the variation of the patient’s immune status and not merely on the bacterial 
strains with varying pathogenicity. In fact, it has been confirmed by Rees (1969) that 
leprosy bacilli from patients with different types of leprosy all behave in the same 
manner when injected into susceptible mice. 

There are five clinical variations, seven histopathological and twelve immune- 
histological variations of the disease-complex (Ridley 1972). Each variation can be 
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denoted as a distinct disease-state within the whole range of the leprosy disease- 
spectrum. A single patient can pass through all the five clinical variations before 
getting cured, or while suffering from mutilating miseries on a finite time scale. 
Moreover, time-framed changes of clinical, pathological and immunohistological 
parameter values provide enough information to detect resistant infection, inadequate 
drug therapy, or immunological instability leading to various types of lepra reactions. 

2.1 Evolution of signs and symptoms over time 

\ 

Essentially, a set of signs and symptoms of a specific disease is true only at that time 
instance and depends only on the current status of the homeostatic stability of the 
patient’s body (Ganong 1989, pp. 34-5). Homeostatic stability depends upon the 
quantum and quality of the environmental injury, i.e. on antigens entering into the 
system, type and quantity of drugs administered, inappropriate metabolism of proximate 
principles, stress and strains modulating genetic information flow. It also depends 
on the concerted attempt of the multiple subsystems, namely immune system, vascular 
system, endocrine system etc., to contain the behaviour within the viable range of 
dynamic equilibrium. 

With reference to leprosy, duration of the treatment varies from a minimum of 
five years to the entire lifetime of the patient. According to the immunological status 
of the individual, a leprosy patient may swing in the spectrum of different disease-states 
corresponding to polar tubercular leprosy at one end to polar lepromatous leprosy 
at the other extreme (Nath 1983). The states of a disease and the changes in symptom 
pattern over time are primarily dependent on the immune reactions in the body. 
Hence, to capture the dynamic relationships between symptoms and diseases, we 
need to have a suitable model of the immune system. In the following subsection an 
attempt has been made to develop such a pragmatic model which is useful for our 
purpose. 

2.2 Immune reaction model 

Although several models of immunodynamics have been presented over the years 
(Richter 1978, pp. 219-27; Herzenberg & Black 1980), none of them is a useful tool 
to help in the diagnosis and prognosis of infective disorders. An interconnected 
idiotypic network model (Jerne 1973) can be accepted as a more feasible representative 
of the above class where the network provides control over the idiotypic interactions 
among the T-suppressors, T^helpers and the antibodies to any antigenic challenge, in 
any given immune system (Rich 1988). Details about the models can be found 
elsewhere (Richter 1978, pp. 219-27; Herzenberg & Black 1980; Perelson 1989). In 
the present work, the behaviour of the idiotypic network is represented in terms of 
rules. The rule-based approach has been adopted so that the immune reaction model 
can he easily integrated with the diagnostic expert system. Moreover, a rule-based 
approach, especially with fuzzy rules, can readily accommodate the imprecise 
measurement and estimation of antibody concentration and Ttlymphocyte 
population. 

For the proposed work, two hundred and fifty patients of leprosy in the School 
of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta have been examined. It is seen from the available 
data that though the in-vivo lepromin test results appear to be a weak parameter in 
determining a patients’s clinical status, other in-vitro tests such as the LTT (lymphocyte 
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transformation test) etc. are potent enough in that respect. These observations indicate 
that the integral relationship among the antigenic load (Bl), lymphocyte populations, 
index of T-lymphocyte suppression (LTT), and the level of antibodies is very irregular 
and complex. Available data also indicate that the manifestation of immunological 
parameters are time-dependent. Therefore, to represent the changes of the above 
parameters occurring over time and their corroboration with the manifested signs 
and symptoms, a rule-based model is necessary. An example rule of such a model is 
given below: 

Rl. 

If 

Antigen entering into the system is A 

AND T-S population is very low 

AND T-H population is very high 

Then 

The quantity of the antibody Ab^ would be very low after a few days. 

Such rules form the knowledge-base of the homeostatic expert HEXPERT, which 
has been entwined with a diagnostic expert system, a prognostic expert and a 
performance evaluator to form the composite system LEPDIAG. Thus it is possible 
to view the proposed system as a cooperating system of different knowledge sources, 
each dedicated to its own functional subtask. In the following section, we dwell on 
the detailed architecture of LEPDIAG and also describe the functions of each of the 
component expert systems. The interactions among these individual expert modules 
to form the composite whole of LEPDIAG is also explained. 


3. Overview of the proposed system (LEPDIAG) 

A schematic of LEPDIAG is shown in figure 1. The system consists of three expert 
system modules: diagnostic expert (DIAG), homoeostatic expert (HEXPERT), and 
prognostic expert (PROG) together with a performance evaluator (PERF). 



Figure 1. An overview of LEPDIAG. 
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DIAG: It is a diagnostic and therapeutic expert, which accepts the signs and 
symptoms of the patient, at any point of time, as the input. Suppose that signs and 
symptoms identified at time t are denoted by S,. Based on the signs and symptoms 
at time tg, DIAG arrives at a list of possible diagnoses on utilizing the knowledge¬ 
base contained in it. Each identified disease is associated with a degree of belief and 
a list of candidate treatments. Thus the output of DIAG can be denoted by <D, T>,„ 
where D is a possible disease along with the associated belief and T is a list of 
treatments for this disease. Each treatment is also associated with a confidence factor. 

PROG; The prognostic expert accepts as input the set of diseases and treatments 
<A r>„ identified by DIAG at time t and utilises its prognostic knowledge-base to 
decide on the most likely disease and selects the most suitable treatment for it. The 
output T* of PROG is fed to HEXPERT for further refinement of the prognosis as 
discussed below. 

HEXPERT: The knowledge-base of the homoeostatic expert contains the knowledge 
about the “dynamic behaviour” (§2.1) of the respective disease. Given a set of possible 
diseases,- administered treatments and the values of different homoeostatic parameters 
(such as lymphocyte count, bacterial index etc.) of the disease model, HEXPERT can 
predict some new signs and symptoms, which will be manifested after a predefined 
interval of time. 

PERF: The performance evaluator module accepts inputs from two sources. The 
predicted set of signs and symptoms S,{D, T*,Ph,to), arrived at by HEXPERT is 
propagated to PERF. Also, as the patient visits the clinic at the next time instant (that 
is at time tj), the actual set of signs and symptoms S,,, is observed. This set (S,^) 
forms the second input of PERF. The performance evaluator compares S,, (D, T*, P,„tQ) 
and S,, and finds the extent of match. 

In the next section the organisation of the knowledge bases of the different modules 
are discussed. 


4. Knowledge modules 

The physical architechture of LEPDIAG is shown in figure 2. Different logical experts 
as shown in figure 1 are essentially a collection of knowledge modules partitioned in 
blocks of rule bases. Each block of knowledge module is dedicated to a particular 
phase of the entire task. 

4.1 DIAG 

The first expert, the diagnostic and therapeutic expert (DIAG) is a constellation of 
seven knowledge modules. In the first phase, the module KBl is utilised to identify 
a set of possible diseases from a set of patient data, termed as complaint. Each of 
the diagnoses arrived at is assodated with a degree of belief with a fuzzy truth value 
to indicate the relative possibility of different diseases. It is often necessary to carry 
out checks to find out some other components of complaints which might have been 
omitted by the patient. To this end, DIAG utilises KBl to suggest further checks 
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Figure 2. Physical architecture of LEPDIAG. 


needed for the particular session. The check results thus obtained by the patient are 
utilised by the knowledge module KBS which generates a new set of facts with the 
modified belief of provisional diagnoses. The module KB4 contains rules for suggesting 
special investigations like pathological and biochemical tests. There is a submodule 
KB4' within KB4 which examines from the list of beliefs about the diagnoses whether 
any such special investigations would be necessary for the session or not. The test 
results obtained through KB4 are utilised by the knowledge module KBS. This module 
basically analyses the investigation reports and modifies the associated belief of the 
provisional diagnoses accordingly, thus helping DIAG to arrive at a more confirmed 
set of provisional diagnoses. The task of diagnosis is basically abductive in nature. 
In LEPDIAG the reasoning is essentially forward chaining. However, the abductive 
nature of reasoning has been easily captured by forward chaining rules associated 
with belief measures. In abduction p-*q yields that if q is true then p is possibly true. 
In LEPDIAG such situations have been captured as q{symptom) ->■ p (disease rate) <fuz 2 y 
belief). For the current session, KBS also checks whether the belief about leprosy is 
significant enough and invokes KB6 if leprosy has been diagnosed, otherwise the 
expert system halts, printing the diagnosis having maximum belief. Knowledge module 
KB6 enquires about some more clinical facts in terms of check-signs to classify the 
patient to the respective slot of disease-state from which the patient is suffering at, 
that time of diagnosis. Since leprosy involves a spectrum of diseases, KB6 determines 
belief about the variations of leprosy at the current-time instant. Thus KB6 output 
consists of a set of leprosy-related diseases and their respective beliefs. 

4.2 HEXPERT 

The homoeostatic expert consists of two knowledge modules. The first module HXl 
gets the set of admissible diseases, D from DlAG and a single treatment regime T* 
from the third expert prog (discussed in §4-4). The knowledge-base HXl is utilised 
to identify the investigations to be done for the internal homoeostatic parameters 
(Pj) (viz., immunohistological parameters in any infective disorder such as leprosy) 
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for each element of the set D. The second module HX2 uses the values of the homoeo- 
static parameters (P^) along with the treatment T* for simulating the homoeostatic 
process. This module also enquires about the time interval for which the simulation 
should be done for the respective Ds. The module HX2 calls the respective disease 
models for generation of predicted signs and symptoms with appropriate beliefs i.e., 
S,(D, T*, Pf,, tf) after the specified time interval. 

4.3 PERF - The evaluator 

The set of predicted signs and symptoms released by HEXPERT is taken up by the 
evaluator (PERF) - a submodule for checking (comparison ol) the match between the 
observed signs at time instant t(S,) and the predicted ones i.e., S,(D, T*, P^.to). 
Comparison may lead to following two cases. 

Case I: Suppose that the predicted and the observed set of signs and symptoms i.e., 
S,{D, T*,P^,to) and S, match. While computing the degree of match, fuzzy beliefs 
about the predicted and observed symptoms are taken into account. The evaluator 
compares a predicted symptom i which belongs to S,{D, T*,P^,t 0 ) with a similar 
element s belonging to S,. If the each SeS,{D, T*,P^,tQ), there exists an seS, such 
that the similarity measure (cf. § 5-3) about their belief is above the threshold, the 
PERF signals the “match” to PROG. But if the value of the similarity measure is less than 
the predefined threshold value then evaluator conveys the “mismatch” to PROG to 
initiate appropriate steps. 

For example, in a case of borderline leprosy as a possible diagnosis, suppose that 
the initial signs and symptoms at time Cq (at time of first examination) are as follows: 

(1) number of skin patches: considerable; 

(2) shine over the skin lesions: moderate; 

(3) bilateral symmetry of the lesions: less marked; 

(4) area of loss of sensation: large. 

Patients’s information about immunohistological parameters are as follows: 

(1) bacterial index less than 3; 

(2) lepromin test 1 +; 

(3) lymphocyte transformation test more than 3%; 

(4) antibody titre moderately high. 

After treatment with Dapsone and Rifampicin for one month, the expected set of 
signs and symptoms are: 

(1) number of skin patches: small number; 

(2) shine over the skin lesions: absent; 

(3) bilateral symmetry: absent; 

(4) area of loss of sensation: moderately large. 

When the patient returns after one month, the observed set of signs and symptoms 
are: 

(1) number of patches: moderately high; 

(2) shine over the lesions: less moderate; 

(3) bilateral symmetry: absent; 

(4) area of loss of sensation: large. 
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Table 1. Initial signs and symptoms and their fuzzy 
attributes. 


Initial signs and symptoms 

Fuzzy attributes 

1. Right ulnar nerve thickening 

Marked 

2. Single patch over right thumb 

Large 

3. Loss of sensation 

Severe 


Interestingly, no new symptoms or signs have been palpable after one month. The 
evaluator (PERF) compares the beliefs of the respective signs and symptoms in the 
predicted and observed sets. 

Case 11: There may be some occasions when for some leS,(D, T*, Pi,, to) there would 
be no corresponding s belonging to S,. Similarly, for some seS, no corresponding 5 
belonging to S,{D, T*,Pi„ (q) may be present. These two cases are dealt as follows: 

Case 11 (a): For some SeS,[D, T*,Pi„tQ) there does not exist any corresponding 
ssS,. Example: In a case of type I lepra reaction at time tg the legs and face of the 
patient were moderately swollen (oedema: moderate), there was severe aching all over 
the joints and there was neurological deficit grade II. On treatment with Clofazimine 
(300 mg) daily, Ibuprofen (400) twice daily, vitamin B-complex and adequate antacid 
coverage for seven days, the expected set of signs and symptoms S^ becomes: 

Oedema: less marked; aching: less acute; and neurological deficit: very low. 
Suppose that after seven days the following observations (S 7 ) are reported: 
Oedema: moderate; and aching: moderate. 

Note that the observed set does not include any information about the third 
symptom. Therefore, there is difficulty in computing a straightforward “match” or 
“mismatch” by the evaluator. This problem is resolved by the evaluator which 
recommends information regarding the missing symptom to be gathered. Once 
necessary information is fed, the matching process is repeated again. 

Case II (b): For some seS,; there does not exist any correspondingi 6 iS^,(D, T*, P,,, tg). 

For example, in a case of borderline tubercular leprosy the observations made 
are reported in table 1 . 

On treatment with Dapsone and Rifampicin for one month, the expected set 
would be as given in table 2 . 


Table 2. Predicted signs and symptoms and their fuzzy 
attributes. 


Predicted signs and symptoms 

Fuzzy attributes 

1. Right ulnar nerve thickening 

Less marked 

2. Patch over right thumb 

Moderate 

3. Loss of sensation 

Moderate 
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Table 3. Actual signs and symptoms and their fuzzy attributes after 
one month. 


Actual signs and symptoms after one month 

Fuzzy attributes 

1. Right ulnar nerve thickening 

More marked 

2. Patch over right thumb 

Large 

3. Loss of sensation 

Moderate 

4. Tenderness over right ulnar nerve 

Marked 

5. Aching over the joints 

Mild to moderate 


On observation after seven days the actual set of signs and symptoms 
contains elements as listed,in table 3. 

Here two new signs and symptoms (4) and (5) appear in the set which 

were altogether absent in S^„e„o„,h- evaluator (perf) takes some extra care to 
deal with such cases. Firstly, it computes the similarity measure among the remaining 
elements of S,{D, T*,P,„t(y) and S, and modifies the belief of previous provisional 
diagnosis in PROG by sending a “match” or ‘mismatch”. Simultaneously, it takes the 
help of HEXPERT through the module PGl in PROG (described below) to find another 
disease d^eDt^ for which the predicted and the observed set of symptoms match. The 
process is repeated till no disease exists in for which the predicted and observed 
symptoms are found to match. 

4.4 PROG 

The expert PROG has been divided into three knowledge modules. The first module 
PGl interacts with the evaluator module. It gets the input from the evaluator which 
identifies whether a “match” or “mismatch” has occurred between the predicted and 
the observed symptoms. 

Suppose that the evaluator has sent a match between S,(D, T*,P^,to) and S, to 
PGl which in turn activates PGl. At the same time PGl also receives the admissible 


Table 4. Frames and attributes used in LEPDIAG. 


List of frames 

Example attributes 

Frame Control 

Status 

Complaints 

Chronic Ulcer 

Checksigns 

Regional Anaesthesia 

InvestI 

Blood Sugar (PP) 

Investll 

Skin Smears 

PRDI 

Tabes Dorsalis 

PRDII 

Pytiriasis Versicolor 

PRDIII 

Lepra ReactionI 

Immune Status 

Bacterial Index 

Leprosy 

Borderline Lepromatous 

General Status 

Intercurrent Infection 

Drug 

Clofazimine 
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set of (D, T* >, from DIAG in the forward loop at the time instant t. Since the evaluator 
has indicated a match between S,{D T*,P,,,to) and S,, PG2 then increments the belief 
about the disease D in the provisional diagnosis D, arrived at by DIAG. If T* is the 
treatment recommended by DIAG at time t for the disease D i.e., <D r*>6<D, T>„ 
the belief about T* is also incremented. PG2 then examines the elements of newly 
generated (D, T), with their associated beliefs. Finally, the disease and treatment 
pair (£►*, T*) having highest belief is selected and passed to the next module FG3. 

The evaluator sends a “mismatch” to PGl. The module communicates to the 
homoeostatic expert for finding the predicted set of symptoms S,{D T*,P^,to) for an 
other die in the set This process is repeated till all the elements of D,^ are exhausted 

or a single case of “match” is arrived at by the evaluator. If a “match” appears, it is 
dealt with as described above. But if all the elements of D are exhausted without finding 
a “match", then the forward loop predominates and PGl only accepts <I>, T*) 
supplied by DIAG at time t. 

The knowledge module PG3 is concerned with the therapeutics of different diseases. 
The module PG3 receives as input the diagnosed disease-entity and its treatment 
from PG2. This module also enquires about patient’s general status and drug toxicity 
parameters. It then optimizes the drug elements (along with the adjustment of doses 
of different drugs for different individuals). For example, if the most possible diagnosis 
as given by the module PG2 is borderline leprosy and the proposed drug no. 1 is 
Dapsone then PG3 asks for the following facts: 

(1) whether any tenderness is present over the adjoining peripheral nerve; 

(2) whether there is any past history of lepra reaction present in the patient; 

(3) whether the skin patches are looking considerably inflamed; 

(4) whether the patient is running a temperature; 

(5) percentage of haemoglobin in the blood sample of the patient. 

Suppose the replies to the queries for a particular patient are as follows: 

(1) Considerable; (2) history of lepra reaction three years earlier; (3) slight; (4) mild; 
(5) 10gm%. 

Then the module PG3 indicates that: 

(1) administration of steroid 20 mg daily is indicated; 

(2) oral administration of Clofazimine 300 mg daily to be started; 

(3) oral antacids and antiflatulents are to be administered; 

(4) to report to the expert after one week. 


5. Knowledge representation and inferencing 


The information entities in lepdiag are organized in the form of objects. Each such 
object consists of a number of attributes. These objects and attributes are implemented 
as frames and slots. A list of typical objects are enumerated in table 1. 

LEPDIAG has been built around an expert system building tool FEXT. FEXT (fuzzy 
expert tool) is an enhanced version of DEXT (Basu et al 1988) and incorporates the 
features required for dealing with fuzzy information and knowledge. In FEXT expert 
directives and heuristics are encoded through production rules. These domain specific 
rules are stored in the rulebase in the form of ‘condition-action’ type of rules. The 
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rules are represented as 

Rule::= lF<antecedent field) THEN {consequent field><BM>, 

where <bm> stands for belief measure, which is a real number or a fuzzy qualifier 
indicating a heuristic weight or fuzzy truth value associated with a rule. The working 
memory of FEXT has been organized as a collection of “frames”. FEXT views every 
feature of a problem as an information object which may consist of several component 
pieces of information. 

Belief measure (BM): In certain situations, the state of the working memory (WM) 
may match the antecedent field of more than one rule, resulting in a conflict among 
the match rules. The conflicting rules often suggest different diagnoses, decision 
algorithms etc. In such cases, the expert’s heuristics can be applied for resolving the 
conflict. The expert’s heuristic preferences are encoded in the form of belief measures 
associated with the rules. BM represents the confidence or belief of the expert in the 
truth of a rule. As detailed in §5T, BM relates to t, the truth qualifier of a rule. Note 
that T can be a crisp value or a fuzzy set. Consequently, in FEXT, BM can be coded 
either as a positive real number or in terms of a fuzzy linguistic qualifier and the 
composite belief about the multiple facts obey the principle of arithmetic operations 
on fuzzy numbers (Kandel 1986; Leung & Lam 1988). The implementation of BM is 
in sharp contrast to the confidence factor (CF) used in MYCIN and others where only 
real numbers have been used as CF and the composite belief has been computed as 
a simple multiplication of the CF. The methodology for computing such beliefs has 
been explained in § 5T. This measure also is utilized for resolving conflicts in conjunction 
with meta rules as explained in § 5-2. 

FEXT allows the rules to be considered as a number of rule clusters depending on 
the functional characteristics of the rules. Also special constructs are available in 
FEXT for intercluster communication and context switching. Thus in the context 
LEPDIAG, FEXT facilitates the modelling of different knowledge modules as distinct 
rule clusters. 

Example rules of LEPDIAG: This rule belongs to rule cluster II, rule no. 7. 

IF ($ checksigns # skin patch = flat) 

($ checksigns # patch pigment = hypo) 

Then 

Set ($ PRDII # vitiligo = considerable) 

AND Set (S PRDII # pytiriasis-versicolor = likely) 

AND Set ($ PRDI # leprosy = more likely). 

The rule should be read as if the observed skin patch over the patient’s body is 
flat and hypopigmented then the belief about the diagnoses of vitiligo, pytiriasis- 
versicolor and leprosy would be ‘considerable’, ‘likely’ and ‘more likely’ respectively. 

The inference machine of FEXT adopts forward chaining of inferencing. Also, in 
tune with the medical domain, the knowledge is often imprecise and fuzzy. The fuzzy 
inferencing required by LEPDIAG is captured by FEXT as discussed below. 

5.1 Fuzzy inferencing 

Definitions and concepts about the fuzzy set theory are available in the literature 
(Kaufman 1975). In the fuzzy set literature, a rule If A" is A then T is B is treated 
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as a conditional fuzzy proposition which defines a fuzzy relation over U x V. There 
are several alternative translation schemes for defining the fuzzy relation associated 
with a conditional fuzzy proposition (Zadeh 1983b). 

In LEPDIAG, we have used the translation rule Rg defined below to determine the 
possibility distribution associated with a conditional fuzzy proposition. 

DEFINITION 

Let F and G be fuzzy subsets of U and V, respectively. The possibility distribution 
k(,X Y) associated with the conditional fuzzy proposition If X is F then Y is G is 
given by 


n{X^Y) = Rg ( 1 ) 

where Rg is a fuzzy subset of 1/ x F with membership function 
Frs(«. «) = L if Pf{u) < Pciv] = Pg{v), otherwise. 

Suppose that A and B are fuzzy sets over the universes U and V respectively. 
Consider a fuzzy rule: If X is Al then Y is B. Suppose that one intends to use this 
rule with a fact X is /41 where y41 is a fuzzy set over U. By generalised modus ponens 
(Nilsson 1982), one can infer: 

Anti: If X is ^ then 7 is B 
Ant2: X is /II 
Cons: 7is B1 

where B1 is a fuzzy set over V. The possibility BI of Y is computed using the 
translation rule Rg for conditional fuzzy proposition and the compositional rule of 
inference (Mitzumoto and Zimmerman 1982). Accordingly, the membership function 
for Bl is given by: 

Bbi M = max^{min(/r^j (x), y)). 

When the rule is truth qualified such as if X is A then 7 is B is t, where t is a 
fuzzy set over [0. 1], then with a fact X is A1 the possibility distribution Bl of the 
consequent is obtained by applying the translation rule for truth qualified propositions 
and compositional rule of inference. Thus we have: 

If X is /I then 7 is B is t Rule 

X is Al Fact 


7 is Bl Consequent 

The membership function of Bl is given by: 

BbiM ■“ We can generalize the inference procedure 

to the cases where a rule involves more than one antecedent. For instance, consider 
a rule: 

If Xj is Aj^ and Xj is A2 and,...,Xj is Ak then 7 is B. 

In this case, the translation rule defines a fuzzy relation R over U x U 
U^x V where is the universe for X,.,i = 1,...,1c. and F is the universe of 7^The 
membership function for Rg is given by: 
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1, Xj,...,Xj, y) = 1, if 1 (xj),). • • •. ^AKi^k)) < Itsiyl 

= / 2 b(j') otherwise. 

This follows from the translation rules for combining two fuzzy propositions using 
AND. 

Suppose now this rule is used with facts: A"! is AV, X2 is A2’,...,Xk is Ak', the 
possibility distribution J51 of the consequent Y is then given by; 

(y) = max(min(min(/i^i,(xi),...,jU^^.lxJ), Pr^(Xi, ... ,x*,y))). 

5.2 Problems in inferencing 

Rule conflicts: When the rule base contains more than one rule having the same 
consequent (say Y), then based on a given set of facts these rules may lead to different 
beliefs about Y. For instance, consider the rules: 

Rule r^. X\ is A\ and X2 is A2 then F is 5 ^ 

Rule r^: X\ is A\ and A3 is A'i then Y is C. 

Suppose that at some stage of inferencing the facts are A1 is AV, X2 is .<42' and 
A3 is A3'. Then based on r^ and rj we would have Y is Bl and Y is Cl, respectively, 
where the fuzzy beliefs Bl and Cl about Y can be computed following the procedure 
described in the preceding section. 

It may be mentioned that two rules may lead to totally conflicting beliefs about 
y, e.g., when B-C. For instance, the following two rules: 

Rule#41 in Block $2. 

If 

Skin patch is considerably raised and moderately pigmented 

AND history of primary syphilis is almost definite 

Then 

Acquired syphilis is likely. 

Rule#33 is Block S4. 

If 

Peripheral nerve thickening is moderate 

AND VDRL titre is weakly reactive 

Then 

Acquired syphilis is unlikely. 

Suppose that a patient exhibit all the four symptoms to a certain extent, then the 
two rules would lead to contradictory beliefs about the diagnosis “acquired syphilis”. 

It is therefore necessary to adopt a suitable scheme for estimating the final belief 
about the consequent based on conflicting rules. In fuzzy set literature (Kande! 1986) 
several schemes have been suggested for estimating the final belief about the 
consequent. But usage of any particular scheme to deal with all types of rule conflicts 
often bad to unsatisfactory solutions. For example, one approach may be to select 
7 to B where 

B = BnC. 

This scheme would unnecessarily favour the negative evidence. Such an approach 
would be unacceptable in a situation where belief about the rule generating negative 
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evidence is low. Alternatively, if we select B = BuC, any negative evidence will have 
lower weightage. 

In view of this, LEPDIAG uses meta rules to combine the beliefs. A typical meta 
rule may be: 

MRj: If two rules provide conflicting evidence about a consequent, then select the 
rule having higher belief. 

The conflict resolution strategy followed in LEPDIAG does not use a single meta 
rule to deal with all types of rule conflicts. Rather, depending upon the context, 
different meta rules are used. For instance, instead of the meta rule MR\, LEPDIAG 
may sometimes use the following metarule: 

Let Rj and Rj denote two sets of rules having same consequent Y, where the rules 
in Rj provide positive evidences about Y and the rules in Rj provide negative evidences 
(e.g., Y is unlikely). Suppose that based on the observed facts (e.g. symptoms and 
signs) the rules in Ri and R 2 are fired. Suppose a rule r.-,6Ri where i = l,...,/c, 
generates a belief Y is R,- and a rule rj^eR 2 ,J= provides a belief Y'is Cj. 

The meta rule (MRj) now computes the final belief Y is A, where 

k m 

-4 = u AO n c,-, 

i=i j=i 

and where the binary operator Q estimates the membership value as the average of 
the membership values in the operand fuzzy sets. Thus 

R.4W = i(Rfl(t) + MT)). 

where, 

R= U A 

i-1 

and 

m 

C= n C;. 

1=1 

As explained in the next section, the expert system shell used to build LEPDIAG 
partitions the rule base into different clusters depending on suitable criteria. LEPDIAG 
utilises appropriate meta rules to resolve the rule conflicts among the rules in a cluster, 

5.2a Problem of incomplete evidences about antecedents: Consider a rule (r): 

If Vi is Ai and V 2 is A 2 and... V„ is A„ then D is B is t, where V = v^,v 2 ,...,v„ is 
a set of symptoms and signs. 

Suppose a patient arrives with asymptoms and signs Vo = Vj,...v„ where V^e V. 
Thus the values of all the signs and symptoms required for the rule r are not known 
at this stage. In medical diagnosis it often becomes necessary to find the possibility 
of the disease D based on available symptoms and signs only. This may be done with 
the help of the projection principle which reduces the rule r to 

I*:If V} is Aj and..., is A„, then D is R;. 

The use of the projection principle, however, introduces a few problems. First, too 
many rules may be fired on some meagre quantum of evidences making search and 
computation time larger than expected. Second, different projections may generate 
different beliefs about the consequents. In view of this, LEPDIAG uses meta rules to 
deal with the problem of incomplete evidence. 
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To illustrate a typical meta rule used in LEPDIAG, consider a set of conflicting rules 
r j,..., /-(i where each r-, determines the belief about the same disease D. Let denote 
the set of symptoms and signs which appear in the antecedent of rule r,. Suppose 
that observed signs and symptoms are V, where V < Wj, i= Then a meta rule 

in LEPDIAG selects the rule rj such that card ( V) is maximum, i.e., the rule having 
maximum information about its antecedents is selected. The projection principle is 
used to reduce the rule rj to fj such that it involves only the signs and symptoms in 
K The reduced rule is now fired to compute the belief about D from the values of 
observed signs and symptoms. If more than one rule qualifies the selection criterion 
e.g., when card {W^r^ L) = card(lTpn V), then all thes~ rules are selected while 
computing the belief about D. The final belief about D based on such conflicting rules 
is computed following the procedure described in the previous section. 

5.3 Belief modification 

As described in the previous section, the module PERF examines the degree of match 
between the observed and the predicted (by the disease model) signs and symptoms 
and to transfer the match-information to the next knowledge module PROG. PROG 
finally changes the belief about the proposed diagnoses and treatment. 

Since the symptoms and signs can assume fuzzy values, the comparison between 
predicted and observed symptoms is also carried out using fuzzy logic. PROG receives 
match or no match from PERF with respect to S, and S,{D T*,P^Jo). Based on the 
degree of match between the observed and predicted symptoms and signs reported 
by PERF, the module PROG modifies the belief about the current diagnosis obtained 
by DIAG. Again meta rules are used to carry out such belief modification of the final 
diagnosis. Before proceeding to describe the belief modifications in PROG, the 
methodology followed by PERF to compute the degree of match is briefly described 
here. 

Match: Suppose that for a symptom or a sign X, the observed and predicted values 
are, 

Given X is A1 in S,; 

and X is AT in S,(D T*, P^,to), respectively. 

To decide whether these two observations match, we need to define suitable fuzzy 
resemblance relations ‘match’ among the set of fuzzy sets (F) over the universe of X. 
The relation match should satisfy the following properties. 

Reflexivity: match (A, A) — \ 0AeF 

Similarity: match (A, B) = match {B, A) A, BeF. 

A typical match relation used in lepdiag is given below: 

i) Both A and B are crisp values i.e., X-values are precisely known. 

match (A, B) = TO if A = B 

= O'O, otherwise. 

ii) Suppose A = a is crisp and B is a fuzzy set 

match (A, B) = /i^{a) 

Alternatively, when A is a fuzzy set and B = b is crisp, 

then 

match (A,B) = ^^(b) 
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iii) Both A and B are fuzzy sets. 

match(.4, B) ~ max((card(/4r)B)/card(/4)), (card(^n j5)/card(B))), 
where card (.4) denotes the cardinality (Kandel 1986) of the fuzzy set A. 

The resemblance relation match can be readily extended over a set of symptoms 
and signs. 


Let 5, = A'i is A^ 

S,{D T* to) = iSr 1 is 2 is ..., X, is B* 

Then 

match{S„S,{£> T*,?*, to)) = min(match(i4i,Bi), match 
(>4.2,B2),...,match(^,Bi)). 

PERF uses a suitable a cut off to decide whether observed and predicted signs and 
symptoms do match or not. Thus S, and S, are said to match if, 

match(S,, 5,) > a, else PERF informs no match. 

(a — Cut): The choice of a — cut is highly system-dependent. If the homeostatic 
model contains satisfactory statistical information about the future genesis of signs 
and symptoms for a given disease, then the cut-off value of a can be assumed to be 
closer to 10 and consequently there would be a tighter match between the observed 
and the predicted signs and symptoms. 

On the other hand, unsatisfactory information content of the same model requires 
a less tight match and the value of a would be closer to 0-0. For our convenience, 
we have set the value of a as 0-5 and with trials of further experimental data attempt 
to push the value towards 10. 

5.3a Belief modification by PROG: Based on the degree of match between the 
observed and predicted symptoms reported by PERF, the expert system PROG modifies 
the belief about the current diagnosis with the help of meta rules. To illustrate the 
steps taken by PROG, 

let belief about Dj and T* obtained by DIAG based on S, be: 

Dj is Tj and T* is a^-. 

In case of a match, a typical PROG metarule may modify the beliefs to: 

^i ^ match xj and T* is 

On the other hand for no match (i.e., S,) < oi) the beliefs are modified to: 

i’>fnoma.ch^J ^Hd T* is 

where typicaland may be “very” and “more or less” respectively. 

LEPDIAG utilises different meta rules on different occasions to change the beliefs 
about diagnoses and treatment. Thus another meta rule may modify the beliefs as 
follows: 

Suppose PERF returns: 

match (S„S,(D,., T*,P„t^) = p. 

The PROG meta rule mrprog-2 modifies the belief about Dj to f *Ty, where * is 
a fuzzy arithmetic operator (Kandel 1986). 
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6. A case study 

6.1 Consultation with DIAG 

Suppose a patient arrives at the clinic with the complaint of a ‘solitary’ white patch 
on his right leg and “considerable” loss of sensation over the skin of the patch area. 
Based on these observations, DIAG selects a set of candidate diseases as provisional 
diagnoses. Each disease among the set is also assigned with some approximate belief 
about their occurrence. In this case, three different groups of disease entities containing 
38 diseases are thus identified. 

(1) Prov-diag-nerves - peripheral neuropathy, tabes 

dorsalis etc. (likely) 

(2) Prov-diag-skin - scleroderma, myxoedema, 

pytiriasis versicolor etc. (likely). 

(3) Prov-diag-more - type I allergic disorders, 

nephrotic syndrome etc. (likely). 

For further refinement of diagnosis, the patient is examined for elicitation of more 
facts in the same context. Though a generalised search is done using anatomical, 
physiological and pathological heuristics, provisional diagnoses are done based on 
evidence of whether some spiecific cardinal features are present. Here, DIAG enquires 
about the following signs: 

SI. Nerve thickening; S2. regional anaesthesia; S3, muscle wasting; S4. flat and 
hypopigmented patch; S5. raised and pigmented patch; S6. generalised thickening of 
skin. 

Suppose in the present case, there is evidence of “doubtful” right musculocutaneous 
nerve thickening and “diffuse” regional anaesthesia over the skin of the right leg. 
These pieces of information select only a subset of provisional diagnoses out of a list 
of 38 diseases. The possibilities of the provisional diagnoses are estimated again 
using the fuzzy rule bases. Consequently, the following diseases have “more likely” 
possibilities: 

PRDl, leprosy; FRD2, Peripheral neuropathy; PRD3, Syringomylia; PRD4, tabes 
dorsalis; PRD5, Hereditary sensory radicular neuropathy; PRD6, congenital indif¬ 
ference to pain; PRDl, hysteria. 

In this test case, suppose there was no evidence of the abnormalities SI and S2 
present since birth. Consequently DIAG reduces the belief measure of PRD5 and PRD6 
to less likely. Again, there was no evidence of objective sensory loss, hence the 
possibility level of PRDl is reduced to “never” indicating its strong negative con¬ 
firmability. Further, the patient was found not to bear any evidence of dissociated 
sensory loss, i.e., pinprick and thermal sensation is lost, but touch sensation is spared 
(Harrison 1988, p. 675). Therefore the belief of PRD3 is reduced to “almost never”. 
At this stage the patient was tested for the following three cardinally important signs 
to prove or disprove PRD2. 

(1) Difficulty in walking; (2) loss of position sense; (3) broad based stamping gait. 

But the presence or absence of these signs could not be ascertained satisfactorily. 
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Therefore to resolve the dilemma a set of special investigation reports becomes very 
essential. 

6.2 Directives for special investigations 

In order of preference (according to cost and invasiveness of the special investigations) 
DIAG recommends the following investigations. 

10. Blood sugar (fasting, f); II. Blood sugar {post-prandial, PPy, 12. Wasserman 
Reaction; 13. Kahn Test; 14, VDRL Test. 

Suppose now, with the patient under study, the results of the above mentioned 
inve.stigations are as follows: 

Fasting blood sugar level is 80 mg; Wasserman Reaction and Kahn test are negative, 
VDRL test is weakly positive. 

Unfortunately, these investigation results are within the range of their respective 
normal values. Hence the system confirms PRD2 and PRD4 to be “impossible”. With 
this, the only class of provisional diagnosis left for consideration is leprosy, to be 
investigated further. On further investigation, the lepromin test returns 1 + and skin 
smear shows no acid fast organism. As the patient has a “solitary” hypopigmented 
patch, “diffuse” regional anaesthesia of right leg. Lepromin test result 2 + enhances 
the confidence of the PRD leprosy to the level of “almost always”. 

6.3 Type and status of the disease-entity 

As soon as the diagnosis leprosy is arrived at, DIAG recommends much closer 
examination of the patient to map the patient on the logical states of the full spectrum 
of the disease. There are five clinical and nine immunohistological reference states 
to be considered. For clinical establishment of the class of leprosy from which the 
patient is suffering, a battery of clinical evidence is sought for. This includes - 

(El) diffuse thickening of skin (frank,..., absent); 

(E2) number of skin patches or macules (nil, few,..., innumerable); 

(E3) nodules present over the patch (distinct,..., absent); 

(E4) polymorphic “punched out” centre (distinct,..., absent); 

(E5) irregular plaques of skin (absent, few,..., definite); 

(E6) partially raised edges of skin (absent,..., definite); 

(E 7) satellite patches (specific, less specific,..., absent); 

(E8) distribution of the patch (bilaterally symmetrical, irregular symmetry,..., 
completely asymmetrical); 

(E9) size of the macule (very small, fairly small, small,..., large); 

(ElO) clarity of the margin (absolute, notable, unspecific,..., nil). 

In the present case, suppose there are very few skin patches, definitive raised skin 
margins around the patch, satellite patches numbering a few and notable clarity of 
the margin of the lesion. These observations, especially responses from (E2), (E6), 
(E7) and (ElO) enhance the possibility of clinical type borderline tubercular leprosy 
to the level “confirmed”. At the same time, the negative evidence of (El), (E3)~(E5) 
and (E8)-(E9) disproves the other clinical types of leprosy. 
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6.4 Consultation through HEX PERT 

To pinpoint the patient on the internal disease spectrum a set of investigative 
parameter values are sought for. These are: 11. Lepromin Test, 12. skin biopsy, 13. nasal 
smear, 14. leucocyte migration inhibition test, 15. lymphocyte transformation test, 
16. flourescent antibody test, 17. nerve biopsy, 18. drugs administered, 19. sample time. 

With the patient under investigation, the response for 11 = 2 4-; 12 = “large number 
of’ lymphocytes found; 13 = M. leprae less than 5%; 14 = 76%, 15 = “more than” 6%; 
16 = “very low” titre; 17 = infiltration of immunocytes “huge”. 

The drugs chosen by PROG are Dapsone and haematinics. These drugs are adminis¬ 
tered to the patient for one month. The system now uses the above values in the 
model of leprosy-immune-reaction and predicts the expected signs and symptoms of 
the same patient after a one-month interval. The predictions are as follows: 

jPLsize of the patch would be smaller; 

F2:area of anaesthesia would be less diffuse; 

>• P3: satellite lesions would be less marked; 

P4: development of areas of new patches would be unlikely. 

6.5 Consultation through PERF 

After one month the following observations about the patient have been reported: 

OLsize of skin patch is increased; 

02: area of anaesthesia has become more diffuse; 

03: satellite lesions are more distinct; 

04: fresh crops of skin patches appear on the left leg. 

Note that there is serious discrepancy between the prediction of HEXPERT and the 
observed symptoms. The system “watchman” PERF, declares a “mismatch” among 
the predicted and the observed signs and symptoms. The' message is conveyed to 
>i PGl which in turn directs HXl to generate signs and symptoms for other elements 

in (£), r). HXl now selects the diagnosis Dapsone-resistant Borderline Tubercular 
Leprosy as the next candidate and generates the signs and symptoms to be used by 
PERF. The new choice results in a better match with the observed signs and 
symptoms. Accordingly, PERF invokes PGl to suggest therapeutic advice to the 
patient. 

6.6 Consultation through PROG 

Before proceeding towards therapeutic advices, LEPDIAG asks some further questions 
about the general status of health of the patient which is very much essential for 
optimisation of the treatment regimen. Necessary information obout the general status 
includes the following. 

f (1) anaemia; (2) jaundice; (3) history of jaundice within past two years; 

(4) known allergy to sulphur; (5) amount of urine passed in last 24 h; 

(6) difficulty in urination, (7) colour of the urine. 

Suppose, the patient under investigation has only a history of jaundice one year 
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earlier. Therefore, the drug Rifampicin is to be avoided in this particular case because 
the drug is a known hepatotoxic agent. Therefore, PROG finally prescribes the following 
set of drugs for the patient: 

(1) Clofazimine, (2) vitamin B-complex, (3) BCG vaccine as an immunostimulant. 

A new sample time is set for the patient and the same procedures would be repeated 
till the patient is declared “cured” of the disease leprosy. Table 4 summarises the 
frames and attributes used in LEPDIAG. 


7. Other issues 

No expert system implementation is feasible without building a powerful knowledge¬ 
base. The vital task of knowledge acquisition was simplified in the case of LEPDIAG, 
through the active participation of a medical practitioner (the first author) all though 
the development phase. Instead of using any computer tool, as used in TEIRESIAS 
(Davis 1978, pp. 99-134), we have formed the knowledge-base through intense dis¬ 
cussions and interviews. The knowledge thus compiled, was then structured into 
different functional categories. This phase went through a number of refinement 
iterations as the architecture of LEPDIAG was being incrementally refined. The 
knowledge was then coded into a fuzzy production rules form with the fuzzy beliefs 
being attributed by the doctor. The knowledge-base was built into LEPDIAG through 
the use of the expert system building tool fext. fext supports the knowledge-edition 
feature, where the rules are parsed, compiled and internally stored as strings of 
tokens. 

The system has been validated by applying the system on a number of case histories 
fed as inputs and comparing the outcome of the system with those resulting from 
expert medical practitioners. The case histories and the treatment plans followed, 
were obtained from the archives of the Department of Leprology, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. We obtained reports of 240 cases over a period of three years. 
About 120 rules have been developed over 400 slots (attributes) distributed over 17 
frames (objects). We experimented by feeding information of 10 cases. We simulated 
the actual user response and examined the response of LEPDIAG. A comparison of 
LEPDIAG responses with actual doctors prescriptions was found to be tallying for 
about 60% of the cases. For the rest, LEPDIAG responses were less accurate as some 
special combination of symptoms were not supported by the existing LEPDIAG rules. 
We have planned to adopt a deep-reasoning technique to alleviate this limitation. 

The present version of LEPDIAG does not support automated testing of knowledge 
consistency and completeness. However, for static evaluation of rulebase consistency, 
we are working on modelling the rule base as Petri nets and are in the process of 
formulating some consistency criterion. Recent works by other researchers have also 
proposed the use of Petri nets for this purpose (Murata et al 1991). 

LEPDIAG supports explanations in the forms of “how” and ‘why” queries. For the 
first query the system explains how a particular slot has been instantiated to a 
particular value. The second query is relevant when the system asks for some user 
input. In response to this querry the system displays the textual version of the rule 
prompting the seeking of user response. Presently, explanations are being generated 
by a rule tracing and instance stack traversal technique and are thus of limited 
capacity. Incorporation of deep reasoning and storage of deeper models will make 
the explanation generation more meaningful. 
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8. Conclusion 

A knowledge-based system capable of long-term monitoring of chronic endemic 
diseases has been proposed in this paper. Multiple experts have been inducted for 
the desired purpose. Effective cooperation among different expert systems within the 
parent body enables the composite system to olfer more efficient therapies for the 
changed disease-states over time. A homeostatic model keeps pace with the changed 
environment of the patient’s body. Even a mistaken diagnosis and a mistaken 
treatment regime can be corrected by the introduction of PERF - the performance 
evaluator. Moreover, the system counts the general status of health for each patient 
in each session before prescribing the final set of treatments to be administered. 

The domain knowledge has been organised as partitioned fuzzy production rules. 
The paper discusses the knowledge representation alongwith “Meta rule-based conflict 
resolution” techniques adopted for resolving fuzzy decision conflicts. 

This approach can be utilized for any chronic disease process for on-line diagnosis, 
monitoring prognosis and more efficient management. 


Glossary of medical terms 

Homeostasis: The capability of a system to hold its Critical Variables within 
physiological limits in the face of unexpected disturbance or perturbation. 

Idiotypic network: The collection of determinants on a particular antibody, that is 
recognised by other antibodies, is called its idiotype, and the antibodies performing 
the recognition are said to be antiidiotypic. All antibodies have idiotypic determinants, 
and every antibody should be able to recognise at least some idiotype. Thus the 
immune system forms a large interconnected idiotypic network. 

Immunological reaction: The immune system in vertebrates consists of nearly 
cells. The cells are usually of two main types: B-lymphocytes and T-lymphocytes. The 
jB-cells secrete antibodies which bind to and hasten the elimination of foreign antigen. 
T-cells lyse the foreign cells alone or with macrophases and also amplify the B-cell 
response. In both kinds of immune reaction it is usually ensured that the response 
does not become self-destructive. 

Prognosis: During any disease process in any person, patient may be driven to either 
complete cure or towards more debility upto death. The term prognosis is meant to 
gauge the direction of the disease process at any point of time. A good prognosis 
points to cure and bad one towards debility. 
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Abstract. Legal reasoning involves case analysis in statutory as well as 
real world perspectives. The impact of real world perspective on case 
analysis poses a serious challenge to knowledge engineers for building 
legal expert systems. A legal expert system intends to provide intelligent 
support to legal professionals. The proposed legal predictive system is an 
attempt to predict the most probable outcome of a case according to 
statutory as well as real world knowledge of the legal domain. The system 
accepts the current fact situation of a case and analyses it interactively with 
legal personnel. This work introduces a frame-like knowledge structure, 
LATTICE, with two-dimensional attributes. This paper contains a detailed 
discussion on artificial intelligence-based case analysis of theft cases in a 
real world perspective. 

Keywords. Legal reasoning; artificial intelligence; legal predictive system; 
legal expert systems. 


1. Introduction 

One of the basic principles of justice is that ‘Justice delayed is justice denied’. It is 
from this that the Supreme Court of India has carved out the fundamental right to 
speedier trial from article 21 of the Constitution of India. The present adjudication 
process requires transformation in view of the high cost of legal services, baffling 
complications in existing procedures and frustrating delays in securing justice. Formal 
adjudication should be more of a last resort than it has been in the past. In recent 
times, efforts have been made to develop alternate adjudication models in the form 
of Lok Adalats, Nyaya Panchayats etc. In this context, the authors feel that alternate 
adjudication machinery can be augmented with modern computers for a greater 
extent of openness and accessibility thus lending credibility to the dependence of 
both government and people on these modes of alternate adjudication machinery. 

Automation in the legal world was first proposed (Mehl 1958, pp. 755-79) at an 
International Symposium on “Mechanisation of Thought Processes” held at the 
National Physical Laboratory in Teddington, London. Law machines were classified by 
him into two types: documentary machines and consultation machines. Documentary 
machines are meant for legal information retrieval operations such as storing/ 
retrieving legal provisions and supporting as well as opposing precedents relevant to 
the given case. A program elite (Finding Legal Information Through Electronics), 
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was developed in 1964 as the earliest full text retrieval system for the US Air Force. 
LEXIS and WESTLAW (Hafner 1987, pp. 35-42) are some of the recent commercial 
systems offering interactive retrieval through terminals at the customer’s office. 
Intelligent support cannot be provided for the user while retrieving the precedents 
owing to the text matching (keyword search) technique followed in these systems. 
Hafner (1987, pp. 35-42) proposed an Al-based conceptual retrieval system using 
individual case frames so that search for relevancy can be made based on a concept 
of the case rather than text matching of certain keywords. Considerable research 
work has thus been carried out and significant developments have taken place in the 
area of documentary machines. 

However, no such significant progress can be claimed to have been made in the 
area of consultation machines which are meant for giving legal advice. The HYPO 
system developed by Rissland and Ashley (Ashley & Rissland 1988; Ashley 1991) 
during the 1980s aims at helping an attorney to analyse a new case in the light of 
relevant precedents (refer appendix A for legal terms), and accordingly generate 
outlines of arguments for botn plaintiff and defendant. The JUDGE system, developed 
in the late 80s by Bain (Srivastava 1991) proposed modelling the sentencing ability 
of judges. This system identifies the most similar precedent according to a set of 
salient features and suggests a commensurate sentence for being awarded in the case 
on hand. These two systems have been the most widely accepted legal consultation 
systems to date. But these and similar other consultation systems are oriented towards 
precedents and are based on a case-based reasoning paradigm. 

A precedent can either suggest judgement appropriate to cases with similar current 
fact situation or it can point to an apt case-law to solve a particular technical 
ambiguity. These two aspects of the precedent are to be dealt with separately since 
the first aspect provides only the guidelines whereas the second provides the case-law 
that is binding on lower courts. The first aspect is empharised in systems like HYPO 
whereas the second aspect is considered in systems like JURIX (Srivastava 1991) and 
Gardner’s legal reasoning system (Gardner 1987). Gardner’s approach suggests that 
the case be analysed keeping in view statute as well as relevant case-laws. This system 
aims dt giving decisions for ‘easy’ cases, while the ‘hard’ cases, cases which can be 
argued in either way by a competent lawyer, are left undecided. McCarthy’s taxman 
project (McCarthy 1980) models deductive legal reasoning based on statute. The 
control strategy of legal systems determines the applicability of those systems to 
various fields of legal domain - hypo suits trade secret misappropriation, taxman 
models the taxation of corporate reorganisation. Gardner’s system deals with 
formation of contracts by offer and acceptance. However, for certain other legal fields, 
legal reasoning involves analysing the case through a real world perspective also. Along 
with the statutory rules, various heuristics imposed by culture, region, conventions 
and the experience of judges are also to be considered while making the decision. 
Given the case proceedings/current fact situation a highly structured legal reasoning 
system to analyse the case and thereby predict the most probable judgement based 
on the statute and discretion of the judge is proposed in this paper. It is hoped that 
the proposed legal counselling system will be of use to our society in the following 
ways. 

(ij The system, by its ability to predict in advance the most probable outcome in a 
given case, will enable individual clients to decide about the advisibility or 
otherwise of entering into a legal dispute in a given situation. This in turn will 
lead to reduced workload on the considerably over-burdened courts. 
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(2) The system, through its ability to estimate the effect of each individual fact on the 
judicial decision (by simulating the judgement with altered current fact situations) 
can aid legal practitioners and criminal investigators in discharging their 
professional duties more effectively and efficiently. 

(3) The system, by providing an integrated view of the case through the highly 
structured representation of the current fact situation of the case, can be helpful 
to judges in taking faster decisions thereby mitigating the hardship caused to the 
litigant public by delayed justice, the bane of the present judicial system. 

(4) The system can resolve petty litigations among people who cannot afford the 
money and the time required in the regular court proceedings, thus providing a 
computerised alternate adjudication system. 

(5) Based on the model proposed, a generalised system can be developed by drawing 
on the expertise of several meritorious judges, which in turn can be used to check 
the correctness of a specific judgement, so that the case may be reconsidered if 
necessary. 

2. Proposed legal system 

The proposed system depicted in figure 1 is a legal counselling system that accepts 
the current fact situation of the case from a legal practitioner and interactively proceeds 
to analyse the case based on statute and real world information. Processing of a case 
in a real world perspective demands interactive case analysis. This system aims at 
predicting the most probable judgement. It has to process the following three types 
of legal information regarding a case. 

(1) Technical information consists of particulars of sections of the relevant act invoked 
in dealing with the case, i.e. the ingredients and evidence level at which each of 
the ingredients has been established. This information regarding a specific case 
can be represented as an instance of the section’s decision lattice (D-lattice). 



D- lattices 


Figure 1. Legal counselling system. 
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(2) Nontechnical information or the real world information of the case, such as the 
details of how and why the crime was committed can be represented as instances 
of the corresponding commonsense lattices (C-lattice). 

(3) Formal general information regarding the sentential details of each section is 
represented as a sentencing lattice (S-lattice) and it is of static nature. 

When the user interacts with the system, the shell collects the case details through 
a question-answering session. The shell used the C-lattice instances to accomodate 
the details of the real world information of the present case. Evidence estimator & 
D-lattice filler gets technical information of the present case from the shell, and 
prepares the D-lattice instance representing the case in view of the relevant section. 
Case strength evaluator evaluates the corresponding D-lattice instance to measure 
the strength of a given case in accordance with the statute. The discretion module 
accomodates the experience-based real world knowledge of legal professionals as 
nontechnical heuristics. Credibility evaluator applies these heuristics on the C-lattice 
instances of the case to determine the credibility of the case. Decision maker suggests 
a decision on whether the accused has to be convicted or not based on the combined 
effect of strength and credibility of the case. 

The judgement of a case includes the decision whether to convict or not as well 
as the sentence to be undergone by the accused if necessary. If a decision to convict 
the accused is taken, the decision-maker enables the sentencing module. Severity 
evaluator processes the C-lattice instances of the present case to get a severity measure 
of the crime committed. Based on this^measure, punishment will be meted out to the 
accused in accordance with the sentential norms contained in the relevant S-lattice. 
According to the norms provided by the S-lattice and the severity of the present case, 
sentencing will be made by the sentencing module. 

Since human reasoning is being simulated in a specific domain, the system becomes 
an expert system (Keller 1987) as its decision-prediction performance tends to that 
of a human expert. In any case, this system has been developed in an attempt to 
provide intelligent professional assistance to legal professionals and offers intelligent 
support to busy legal professionals while applying the regular domain specific 
techniques in case analysis so that they can concentrate better on critical aspects of 
cases. In this paper the processing of nontechnical knowledge to estimate the 
credibility of a case is dealt with in detail. 


3. Knowledge structuring 

Nontechnical knowledge of a case involves information regarding the details of the 
crime. This knowledge should be organised as a hierarchical system so that the details 
of higher level objects can be elaborated at lower levels. A highly accepted knowledge 
structure that can represent a complex object as a hierarchical system is FRAME (Rich 
& Knight 1991). 

3,1 Frames 

Frames are one of the highly accepted knowledge representational formalisms in the 
field of Al, in particular in computer vision and natural language understanding. A 
frame represents a complex stereotypical object/occurrence and its slots represent the 
. stereotypical aspects of the object. A slot can contain another frame or an atom as 
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its value at any of its various associated facets. The facets act as directives to the 
inferencing mechanism. An instance of a frame represents a specific object/occurrence 
and each o^ its slots can accomodate the particulars of the associated aspect of the 
specific object. In case of the absence of an aspect in an instance frame, it can inherit 
that aspect from its class frame. In case of the absence of an aspect in a class frame, 
it can inherit that aspect from its nearest ancestor. This value inheritance (Tichy 
1987) property allows frames to avoid redundancy and to be concise. The value 
inheritance property makes the frames suitable for natural language understanding 
etc., where implicit knowledge retrieval is essential. The proposed legal system does 
not need the value inheritance since all individual facts of the case should be established 
explicitly. At the stage of predicting/making judgement the legal domain is a closed 
world and no attempts to establish the missing facts are allowed. Hence, the procedural 
attachment feature of frames in terms of demons etc. is also not necessary. Rather, 
the hierarchical knowledge structuring aspects of the frame suggest a new knowledge 
structure called LATTICE to represent the informal knowledge of legal domain. 

3.2 LATTICE 

A class of objects/occurrences with a predefined set of attributes can be represented 
as a lattice. The specific information regarding a particular object/occurrence can be 
represented as an instance of the class lattice. The values of an attribute of the instance 
lattice can be filled, if and only if the corresponding class lattice supports that attribute 
(i.e. if it is a relevant attribute). Instead of unidimensional attributes, the lattice has 
two-dimensional attributes for the following benefits. 

(1) Two-dimensional attributes make the lattice more expressive and nearer to the 
natural way of representing legel information. 

(2) Due to the modularity derived by the two-dimensional attribute lattice, it is 
preferred by domain/legal experts. Hence, knowledge acquisition is convenient. 

(3) a. Conversion of the domain expert’s knowledge into internal knowledge structures 

is simpler for the knowledge engineer. 

b. Checks for completeness and making modifications to the existing knowledge 
are more convenient due to the modularity. 

The value of an attribute of an instance lattice can either be an atomic value or an 
instance of another lattice as dictated by the nature of the attribute. 

3.3a Knowledge representation: Nontechnical information of a case involves details 
of the case in layman’s view. This knowledge can be represented using various 
C-lattices. The set of C-latticcs to represent theft cases are as follows. 

(a) Case-Ref: This lattice is at the topmost level in the lattice system. This has to be 
accessed by the reference number of the case. 

(b) Accused-name: This lattice gives the details of the accused in this case. All relevant 
known information of the accused should be filled into various attributes of this 
lattice. 

(c) Execution-Ref: This lattice accomodates the details of the conomittment of the 
crime. These details are in turn structured into the three lattices - event-no, 
abetters-name, item-name. 

(d) Event-no: This lattice represents the details of a particular event such as when 
and where the event happened; 
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Figure 2e. 


Abetter-name lattice. 



Figure 2f. hem-name lattice. 


(e) Abetter-name: This represents the relevant capabilities of the abetters of the case. 

(f) Item-name: It represents the characteristics of a particular item of interest. 

These C-lattices are depicted as shown in figure 2. 

3,3b C-lattice operators: C-lattices provide the structure for organising the real 
world/nontechnical knowledge of a particular case. Each of these provides a general 
structure for a chunk of relevant nontechnical knowledge. Several functions were 
developed in Common-LiSP to operate with these lattices. The operations needed to 
store and retrieve the details of a case are as follows: 

(1) (Intro-instance <ref-no> case-ref): This function generates an instance of case-ref 
lattice and identifies it with <ref-no>. 

(2) (Ct-put <lattice-id> (attribute-path) (value)): This function is called while storing 
the details of a case. The value of the detail is stored in the identified lattice at 
the location according to the (attribute-path). While storing, the function checks 
the relevancy of the attribute-path. Automatic introduction of the value as an 
instance of its compatible lattice is done through this function. 

(3) (Ct-remove (lattice-id) (attribute-path) (value)): This function can be used if a 
particular value of an attribute is found to be wrong and has to be deleted. The 
value will be deleted from the list of values of the attribute of the identified lattice. 
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(4) (Ct-update (lattice-id) (attribute-path) (value)); This function can be used to 
overwrite the previous value of an attribute with a new value. When this function 
is called the (value) will be stored as a single value of (attribute-path) of the 
(lattice-id). 

(5) (Ct-get (lattice-id) (attribute-path)): This function will be used to fetch/retrieve 
the list of values of (attribute-path) of lattice identified. 

(6) (Ct-removelatt (lattice-id)): This function can be used to delete lattices that were 
introduced as sub-structures to the lattice-id in a cascaded way. This function 
will be of use in cases of withdfawal of a case or cases that are finalised. 

3.4 Discretion module 


C-lattice instances associated with a case can be processed with the discretion module 
to evaluate the credibility of the case. The discretion module consists of heuristic 
knowledge of judges. This heuristic knowledge is represented procedurally over the 
C-lattice operators. Various chunks of heuristic knowledge are represented as 
individual ‘rules’ and a rule either supports or opposes the guilt of the accused. Some 
of the heuristics useful for dealing with theft cases have been implemented in our 
legal system. They are as follows. 


RULE 1 

IF the belongings of the accused are found at the scene of occurrence of 

the crime 

UNLESS all of them are explained reasonably 

CONCLUDE to increase the credibility of the charge/commission of the offence of 
theft. 


RULE 2 
IF 

UNLESS 


CONCLUDE 


the accused takes away less valuable items apparently leaving high 
valued items 

there is a threat of being captured on the spot 

OR 

the portability of the stolen item is more than that of items untouched 

OR 

the untouched items are easily traceable 
to reduce the credibility of the case. 


RULE 3 
IF 

UNLESS 

CONCLUDE 


the accused who is old/child/female forced the stronger victims 
the accused is supported by a strong weapon or a chemical or an 
abetter 

to reduce the credibility of the case. 


RULE 4 

IF the presence of the accused is recorded at a place other than the scene 

of occurrence at reasonably the same time that the crime was 
committed (alibi) 
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UNLESS 

journey by any viable fast transport makes it possible to reach the 
destination within the stipulated time 



AND 



the accused is healthy and capable of doing such a journey 

CONCLUDE 

to make the credibility of the case zero. 


RULES 

IF 

the accused is not sound physically/mentally at the time of commis¬ 
sion of the crime 


UNLESS 

the experts certify his capability to perform all the required skills to 
commit the crime 

OR 

abetters can help him with those skills 


CONCLUDE 

to reduce the credibility of the case to a greater extent. 


RULE 6 


'1 

IF 

time elapsed between entry and exit of the accused into the crime 
scene is less than the minimum expected duration of crime 


UNLESS 

with the support of a familiar abetter or the accused himself is familiar 
with the scene of crime 


CONCLUDE 

to make the credibility of the case zero. 


RULE 1 

IF 

the accused acquired/prepared a rare tool or vehicle that was 



used/suspected to be used while executing the crime 


UNLESS 

he lost it well before the occurrence of crime 


CONCLUDE 

to increase the credibility of the case to a greater extent. 


RULES 



IF 

the accused did not acquire the required special skills 


UNLESS 

the skilled abetters helped him 

OR 

an effective preparation to take care of the situation is recorded 


CONCLUDE 

to reduce the credibility of the case. 


RULE 9 

While comparing the recovered items with the stolen items 


(a) IF 

some recovered items were found identical in all aspects to the stolen 
items 


UNLESS 

the accused proves his right of possession/ownership on all those 



items 


CONCLUDE 

to increase the credibility of the case 


(b) IF 

all recovered items differed from the stolen items in one way or the 
other 

r 

CONCLUDE 

to reduce the credibility of the case. 
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4. Credibility evaluator 

Credibility is a positive real number associated with each case to represent the 
‘believability’ of the case. For the sake of unbiased evaluation, the credibility of the 
case should be initialised to unity which neither supports nor opposes the guilt of 
the accused prior to evaluation. Then credibility evaluator selects the applicable 
discretion rules and executes them in an order dictated by the offence involved. In 
this process, the credibility of a case may increase/decrease in accordance with the 
execution of rules that support/oppose the guilt of the accused. The resultant credibility 
will be returned as a real number. If the resultant credibility is more than unity the 
accused is more likely to be convicted and if it is less than unity he may be acquitted. 
Credibility suggests the judgement in view of nontechnical information of the case. 
A sample session with credibility evaluator is given in appendix B. 


5. Conclusions 

Computer-based legal systems have to progress a long way to aid legal reasoning 
rather than legal information retrieval. The existing legal consultation systems are 
aimed at certain specific civil cases and a few of these systems attempt criminal cases. 
The distinctive features of criminal cases as against civil cases is the increased 
effectiveness of nontechnical matters in reaching the judgement. In this paper a model 
of a judgement prediction system has been proposed. This model aims at analysing 
a specific criminal case through technical as well as nontechnical perspectives and 
accordingly suggest the judgement. Co-accused cases are not considered in the present 
model. The components of the model to analyse the case through nontechnical 
perspectives are implemented in Common-LISP on the APOL-LO, NEXUS 3500 under 
aegis. Though the subsystem developed is limited to handling theft cases, it can be 
extended to most other criminal cases. . 


The authors would like to thank Prof P V Ratnam, of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering for providing the apollo, nexus 3500 system. The first two authors 
benefited from stimulating discussions with Mr. C N V D Sastry, an advocate. 


Appendix A. Glossary of terms. 


Accused: 

Acquittal; 

Conviction: 

Defendant; 

Ingredient: 

Plaintiff: 

Precedent: 

Section: 

Sentencing: 

Statute: 


a person against whom a case is filed in a criminal court; 

decision by the court after finding the accused not guilty; 

decision by the court after finding the accused guilty; 

one who defends himself in a court of law; 

an essential requirement; 

one who initiates (files) a case in a civil court; 

a binding case; 

a provision in a statute; 

order imposing punishment by the judge; 

an act passed by the legislature duly assented. 
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Appendix B. Sample sessions. 

Nontechnical information processing to estimate the credibility of theft cases is 
illustrated through the following sample session with the system. 

Case-1 

Description of the case-1 

On 29th June, 1992,'Monday, at around 2.30 a.m. a theft occurred in the house of 
Sri Ramesh, situated at Lawsons Bay, Visakhapatnam. While the inmates were 
sleeping the accused entered the house through a ventilator with a rope, while an 
abetter waited outside the house. The accused threatened the inmates with a sharp 
knife and stole a gold chain worth Rs. 10,000/- weighing 30 g, a gold ring worth Rs. 
3,000/- weighing 10 g bearing the identification mark ‘Th’ on it, and cash equal to 
Rs. 5,000/-. When the watchman (gurkha) approached the house, the abetter heard 
him, signalled to the accused through a window and both of them escaped. Four 
silver plates worth Rs. 16,000/- weighing 2000 gms. were left untouched. Two days 
later, Pal and Raheem were arrested in Kakinada while they were trying to sell a 
gold chain (weighing 29 g) and a ring (weighing 10 g) which were similar to the stolen 
articles. The victims of the offence recognised Pal as the offender. It was found that 
the rope left at the scene of the crime was bought by Pal two days prior to the day 
of the crime. The accused Pal (30) is a strong man. Though he is dumb and deaf, he 
is skilled in climbing heights with a rope. The abetter Raheem is skilled in liquidating 
gold articles. 

C-LATTICES REPRESENTING CASE-1 : 

(CIS-380 (IS-A (VALUE (CASE-REF))) 

(ACCUSED (VALUE (PAL))) 

(EXECUTION (VALUE (EX-1))) 

(ARREST (RECOVERED (RING2) (CHAIN2)) 

(AKO (EV-2))) 

(ESCAPE (ALARMED (GHORKA)))) 

(PAL (IS-A (VALUE (ACCUSED-NAME))) 

(APPEARANCE (AGE (30)) 

(SEX (MALE))) 

(PHYSICAL-CAP (PHYSIQUE (STRONG)) 

(HANDICAPS (DUMB-AND-DEAF))) 

(ACQUIRED-QUAL (SKILLS (CLIMBING-WITH-ROPE)))) 

(EX-1 (IS-A (VALUE (EXECUTION-REF))) 

(AKO (VALUE (EV-1))) 

(ABETTERS (NAME.(RAHEEM))) 

(TOOLS-USED (VALUE (ROPED (KNIFE))) 
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(SUSPECTED-SKILLS (GENERAL (RUNNING)) 

(SPECIAL (CLIMBING-WITH-ROPE) 
(LIQUIDATING-GOLD))) 
(AFFECTED (TYPE (MALE) (FEMALE))) 

(ITEMS (STOLEN (CHAINl) 

(RINGl) 

(CASH!)) 

(UNTOUCHED (SILVER-PLATES)) 

(LEFT (ROPED))) 

(EV-1 (IS-A (VALUE (EVENT-NO))) 

(PLACE (SPOT(DWELLI NG-HOUSE)) 

(LOCATION (LAWSONS-BAY)) 

(JURISDICTION (VISAKHAPATNAM))) 

(DAY (DATE (29-6-92)) 

(WEEK (MONDAY))) 

(TIME (HOURS (2)) 

(MINUTES (30)))) 

(CHAINl (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(DESCRIPTION (TYPE (ARNAMENT)) 

(MAKE (GOLD-90)) 

(WEIGHT-GMS ((30 0.96)))) 
(LIQUIDITY (WORTH (10000)) 

(PORTABILITY (VERY-HIGH)))) 

(RINGl (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(DESCRIPTION (TYPE (ARNAMENT)) 

(MAKE (GOLD-90)) 

(WEIGHT-GMS ((10))) 

(IDEN-MARKS (TH))) 

(LIQUIDITY (WORTH (3000)) 

(PORTABILITY (VERY-HIGH)))) 

(CASHl (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(LIQUIDITY (WORTH (6000)) 

(PORTABILITY (HIGH))) 

(DESCRIPTION (TYPE (MONEY)))) 

(SILVER-PLATES (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(LIQUIDITY (PORTABILITY (MEDIUM)) 
(WORTH (16000))) 

(DESCRIPTION (WEIGHT-GMS (2000)))) 
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(ROPEl (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(OWNERSHIP (NAME (PAL)))) 

(RAHEEM (IS-A (VALUE (ABETTER-NAME))) 

(ACQUIRED-QUAL (SKILLS (LIQUIDATING-GOLD)))) 

(EV-2 (IS-A (VALUE (EVENT-NO))) 

(DAY (DATE (01-7-92))) 

(PLACE (JURISDICTION (KAKINADA)))) 

(CHAINS (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(DESCRIPTION (TYPE (ARNAMENT)) 

(MAKE (GOLD-90)) 

(WEIGHT-GMS (29)))) 

(RINGS (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(DESCRIPTION (TYPE (ARNAMENT)) 

(MAKE (GOLD-90)) 

(WEIGHT-GMS (10)) 

(IDEN-MARKS (TH)))) 

CASE 1. Evaluation follows in context 1. 

>(evaluate CIS-380) 

ROPE 1 belonging to accused was found at the scene of occurrence. 

Is this reasonably explained? 

Indicate y/n. n 

Does the deformity (DUMB-AND-DEAF) allow the accused to perform EACH and 
EVERY ONE of the following tasks (even with the help of RAHEEM)? 
(RUNNING, CLIMBING-WITH-ROPE) 

Consult the experts and accordingly indicate y/n. y 

It is assumed that the weight of RING 1 is exact. 

Did the accused prove his ownership/right of possession regarding each of the 
following items? 

(CHAIN 2, RING 2) 

Please indicate y/n. n 

1-5625 is the value of credibility for the present case CIS-380. 

THANK-YOU! 

CASE 1. Evaluation follows in context 2. 

>(evaluate CIS-380) 

ROPE 1 belonged to accused was found at the scene of occurrence. 

Is this reasonably explained? 

Indicate y/n. y 
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Does the deformity (DUMB-AND-DEAF) allow the accused to perform EACH and 
EVERY ONE of the following tasks (even with the help of RAHEEM)? 
(RUNNING, CLIMBING-WITH-ROPE) 

Consult the experts and accordingly indicate y/n. y 

It is assumed that the weight of RING 1 is exact. 

Did the accused prove his ownership/right of possession regarding each of the 
following items? 

(CHAIN 2, RING 2) 

Please indicate y/n. y 

1 is the value of credibility for the present case CIS-380. 

THANK-YOU! 

CASE 2 

Description of case 2. 

On 2nd August, 1992, Sunday, at 8T5 p.m. a theft occurred in the house of Reddy, 
situated at Banjara Hills, Hyderabad. Reddy returned from his office with a briefcase 
containing one lakh rupees in his blue Maruti-92 car. After he relaxed for 5 minutes 
he found that a man of 25 years was driving away in his car and immediately noticed 
that the briefcase containing the cash was missing. Through investigation it was found 
that Geetha, the maid servant in the house, had dropped the briefcase and the car 
keys to help the accused. Three days later, one Rao was arrested with a similar red 
Maruti car in Warangal. The accused produced an alibi showing evidence that he 
was consulting a doctor in Tata Hospital, Bombay, on the day of the theft at 5-30 p.m. 

C-LATTICES REPRESENTING CASE-2 ; 

(C2S-380 (IS-A (VALUE (CASE-REF))) 

(ACCUSED (VALUE (RAO))) 

(EXECUTION (VALUE (EX-2))) 

(ARREST (AKO (EV-22)) 

(RECOVERED (CAR21)))) 

(EX-2 (IS-A (VALUE (EXECUTION-REF))) 

(ENTRY-TIME (HOURS (8)) 

(MINUTES (13))) 

(EXIT-TIME (MINUTES (15)) 

(HOURS (8))) 

(AKO (VALUE (EV-20))) 

(ITEMS (STOLEN (CASH20) (CAR20))) 

(AFFECTED (NAME (REDDY)) 

(TYPE (MALE))) 

(ABETTERS (NAME (GEETHA))) 

(SUSPECTED-SKILLS (GENERAL (VISION)) 

(SPECIAL (CAR-DRIVING))) 

(EXPECTED-TIME (MIN-DURATION (6)))) 
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(EV-20 (IS-A (VALUE (EVENT-NO))) 

(PLACE (SPOT (HOUSE)) 

(LOCATION (BANJARA-HILLS)) 
(JURISDICTION (HYDERABAD))) 

(DAY (DATE (2-8-92)) 

(WEEK (SUNDAY))) 

(TIME (HOURS (8)) 

(MINUTES (16)))) 

(CASH20 (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(LIQUIDITY (WORTH (100000)) 

(TRACEBILITY (LOW)))) 

(CAR20 (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(DESCRIPTION (TYPE (VEHICLE)) 

(MAKE (MARUTl-92)) 
(IDEN-MARKS (701284)) 
(COLOUR (BLUE))) 

(LIQUIDITY (WORTH (120000)) 

(TRACEBILITY (HIGH))) 
(OWNERSHIP (NAME (REDDY)))) 

(GEETHA (IS-A (VALUE (ABETTER-NAME))) 

(ACQUIHED-QUAL (KNOWLEDGE (INMATE)))) 

(RAO (IS-A (VALUE (ACCUSED-NAME))) 

(APPEARANCE (AGE (26)) 

(SEX (MALE))) 

(PHYSICAL-CAP (PRESENCE (EV-21))) 
(ACQUIRED-QUAL (SKILLS (CAR-DRIVING)))) 

(EV-21 (IS-A (VALUE (EVENT-NO))) 

(PLACE (SPOT (TATA-MEMORIAL-HOSPITAL)) 
(LOCATION (DADAR)) 

(JURISDICTION (BOMBAY))) 

(DAY (DATE (2-8-92))) 

(TIME (HOURS (6)) 

(MINUTES (30)))) 

(CAR21 (IS-A (VALUE (ITEM-NAME))) 

(DESCRIPTION (TYPE (VEHICLE)) 

(MAKE (MARUTI-92)) 
(IDEN-MARKS (701284)) 
(COLOUR (RED)))) 

(EV-22 (IS-A (VALUE (EVENT-NO))) 

(PLACE (JURISDICTION (WARANGAL))) 
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, (> evaluate'C2S-380) 

all. 

What is the distance in kilometres between HYDERABAD and BOMBAY? 

750 

Can the accused fly between HYDERABAD and BOMBAY? 

Indicate y/n. y 

Check whether a flight took off at BOMBAY on 2-8-92 after 6’0 clock and reached 
HYDERABAD before 8. 

Please indicate y/n. n 

C2S-381 INVALID 

The court believes the alibi is reasonable. 

0 is the value of credibility for the present case C2S-380. 

^ THANK-YOU! 

CASE 2. Evaluation follows in context 4. 

> (evaluate' C2S-380) 

What is the distance in kilometres between HYDERABAD and BOMBAY? 

750 

Can the accused fly between HYDERABAD and BOMBAY? 

Indicate y/n. y 

Check whether a flight took off at BOMBA'if on 2-8-92 after 6’0 clock and reached 
HYDERABAD before 8. 

Please indicate y/n. y 

Is there a possibility to change the colour of CAR 21? 

Indicate y/n. y 

Did the accused prove his ownership/right of possession regarding each of the 
following items? 

(CAR 21) 

Please indicate y/n. n 

1-25 is the value of credibility for the present case C2S-380. 

THANK-YOU! 
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Abstract. Automated image interpretation systems of remotely sensed 
images are of great help in the present scenario of growing applications. 
In this paper, we have critically studied visual interpretation processes for 
urban land cover and land use information. It is observed that the core 
activity of interpretation can be described as plausible combinations of 
pieces of evidential information from various sources such as images, 
collateral data, experiential knowledge and pragmatics. Interpretation 
keys for the interpretation of standard false colour composites are 
considered to be tone/colour, pattern, texture, size, shape, association, relief 
and season. These interpretation keys encompass the spectral, spatial and 
temporal knowledge required for image interpretation. Our focus is on a 
knowledge-based approach for interpretation of standard false colour 
composites (FCC). Basic information required for a knowledge-based 
approach is of four types viz., spectral, spatial, temporal and heuristic. 
Generic classes and subclasses of image objects are identified for the land 
use/land cover theme. Logical image objects are conceptualised as region/ 
area, line and point objects. An object-oriented approach for the repre¬ 
sentation of spectral and spatial knowledge has been adopted. Heuristic 
information is stored in rules. The Dempster-Shafer theory of evidence 
is used to combine evidence from various interpretation keys for identific¬ 
ation of generic class and subclass of a logical image object. Analysis of 
some Indian Remote Sensing Satellite images has been done using various 
basic probability assignments in combination with learning. Explanation 
facility is provided by tracing the rules fired in the sequence. 

Keywords. Remote sensing; image interpretation; false colour composite; 
interpretation keys; expert systems; domain objects; Dempster-Shafer 
theory; uncertainty handling. 


1. Introduction 

The need for automated image interpretation systems with expert-level performance 
has been long felt. Although the intent of computer-assisted digital image classification 
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is to generate thematic maps using more quantitative methods, visual interpretation 
is still indispensable for attaining expert-level performance. To a large extent, this is 
due to the inadequacies of digital classification such as lack of temporal, spatial and 
neighbourhood knowledge. The need for expert-level performance in image inter¬ 
pretation has brought in a paradigm shift from domain independent statistical 
methods to domain specific knowledge-based techniques (Argialas 1990). The core 
activity of interpretation can be described as a plausible combination of pieces of 
evidential information from various sources such as characteristic features of image 
objects, domain-specific knowledge, collateral data and pragmatics. This activity is 
more in the nature of explorative and qualitative reasoning in the line of artificial 
intelligence (Al) and expert systems (ES). A1 and ES techniques have contributed 
powerful and flexible methodologies to represent domain-specific knowledge and 
heuristic problem-solving knowledge in the domain of image interpretation which 
are often declarative in nature. While many knowledge-based methodologies combining 
AI, pattern recognition and image analysis have been proposed by quite a few re¬ 
searchers in the recent past (Wang & Newkirk 1988; Schowengerdt & Wang 1989), 
there are hardly any systems which consider knowledge from spectral, spatial and 
temporal domains together for interpreting an image. 

We have developed a prototype expert system for the interpretation of false colour 
composites (FCC) of IRS- 1A (Indian Remote-Sensing SateUite) for land use/land cover 
categorization theme, using GC LISP on a personal computer. Various logical com¬ 
ponents of this system are given in figure 1. The visual interpretation key developed 
by the National Natural Resources Management Systems (NNRMS) Office, Department 
of Space, has been used as a basis for our knowledge-based approach, which covers 
the required knowledge from all the three domains mentioned before. Image inter¬ 
pretation activity is viewed as a data fusion activity in which the sources of evidence 
are features such as colour, texture, pattern, size, shape, association, relief and season. 
Knowledge is represented in property lists of GC LISP in the form of objects and rules. 
Knowledge organization is hierarchical (two-level) and control sequence is sequential. 
Reasoning for identification of logical image objects is done using Dempster’s 



Figure 1. Various logical components of the expert system. 
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combination rule for combining evidential information from the various features 
mentioned above. 


2. Formulation of knowledge base 

2.1 Knowledge elicitation 

For knowledge elicitation, we have conducted focused and structured interviews with 
experts available at the nnrms office based on the interpretation key developed by 
a team of experts in the theme of land use/land cover categorization. Part of the 
interpretation key is shown in table 1. Imprecision and vagueness in the description 
of feature values is recognized and the experts agree with it as it is because of inherent 
fuzziness in human expression. Knowledge was elicited about variation in weightages 
to be allocated to feature values based on domain, rules for interpretation and conflict 
resolution, in the case of different results being obtained with the same subset of 
feature values. The term ‘interpretation key’ is used in the sense of ‘feature’ in 
further discussions. 

2.2 Types of the knowledge 

We identify the types of knowledge and data in the domain of image interpretation 
and the relevant goals, as shown in table 2. This analysis provides support in designing 
a knowledge-based system, in deciding the choice of the knowledge-representation 
and uncertainty-handling schemes and in performance analysis (Hayes-Roth 1989). 

2.3 Uncertainty handling 

Image interpretation involves decreasing the local ambiguity and merging the pieces 
of knowledge (associated with the interpretation keys) into a unique interpretation. 
The disambiguation process calls for handling uncertainty in the domain of image 
interpretation. We choose to accept the confidence factors provided by the user, 
which are representatives of the user belief in expressing the values of the corresponding 
features of an image object. Reasoning is done to identify image objects based on 
the feature values and associated certainty factors. 

2.4 Steps involved in the system design 

To model and implement a knowledge-based system for interpretation of satellite 
imagery, four levels are identified. They are the conceptual, representation, reasoning 
and idealization levels as shown in figure 2. 

In our system spectral, spatial and temporal knowledge embedded in the inter¬ 
pretation keys together generate a hypothesis based on image-domain, scene-domain 
specifications (shown in figure 3) and on the user’s confidence in the description of 
the feature values. This hypothesis may suggest a subset of identification names, 
which is further refined using real-world knowledge and heuristics to label an image 
object. 
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Table 1. Land use/land cover interpretation key using satellite remote sensing imagery. 


Land use/ 

SI. land cover 

No. category Tone/colour Size Shape Texture Pattern 


01 Built-up land 


02 Transportation 


03 Crop land 


04 Fallow land 


05 Plantation 
(agriculture) 


06 Evergreen/ 
Semi-ever¬ 
green forest 


07 Deciduous 
forest 


Dark bluish green 
in the core and 
bluish on the peri¬ 
phery 

Small 
to big 

Irregular & 
discontinuous 

Coarse & 
mottled 

Clustered to 
scattered & 
non-contiguous 

Very dark to 
dark bluish green, 
light yellow for 
minor roads, red 
if vegetation 
along the road 

Small in 
width for 
roads and 
narrow for 
rail 

Regular with 
straight/sharp 
and smooth 
curves 

Smooth to 
fine 

Linear to 
sinuous & 
contiguous 

Bright red 
to red 

Varying in 
size 

Regular to 
irregular 

Medium to 
smooth 

Contiguous to 
non-contiguous 

Yellow to 
greenish blue 
(depending on soil 
type and moisture) 

Small to 
large 

Regular to 
irregular 

Medium to 
smooth 

Contiguous to 
non-contiguous 

Dark red to 
red 

Small to 
medium 

Regular with 
sharp edges 

Coarse to 
medium 

Dispersed 

contiguous 

Bright red to 
dark red 

Varying in 
size 

Irregular, 

discontinuous 

Smooth to 
medium 
depending 
on crown 
density 

Contiguous to 
non-contiguous 

Dark red 
to red 

Varying in 
size 

Irregular, 

discontinuous 

Smooth to 
medium 

Contiguous to 
non-contiguous 


depending 
on crown 
density 
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Location 

Association 

Season 

Remarks 

Plains, plateaus, 
on hill slopes, 
deserts, water¬ 
front, road, rail, 
canal etc. 

Surrounded by agri¬ 
cultural lands, forest 
cover, wastelands, 
network of rivers, 
roads, and rail etc. 

October 

to 

March 

Built-up land can be of big or small size 
settlements, industrial structures, buildings or any 
other artifact, physical spread or sprawl along with 
density of transport network are useful surrogates 
to classify it as urban or rural. Perceptible land 
transformation can be noticed around built-up land 

On all types of 
terrain, across 
water bodies, 
agricultural lands 
connecting settle¬ 
ments 

Settlement nodes, 
amidst and around 
built-up developed 
areas etc. 

October 

to 

March 

Provides connectivity linkages between 
settlements and accelerates development. Road, 
rail and canal vary in dimension and importance. 
Can be mapped in detail using infrared bands 
and higher spatial resolution data. Forms part of 
non-agricultural use 

Plains, hill slopes, 
valleys, cultivable 
wastelands etc. 

Amidst irrigated 
(canal, tank, well etc.) 
and unirrigated 
(rainfed/dry farming) 
arable lands, proxi¬ 
mity to rivers/streams 
etc. 

June to 

September 

and 

October 

to 

April 

Consists of different crops grown in 
different seasons under different farming and 
land-tenural systems. Mixed and multiple 
cropping patterns generate mixed spectral 
response on the images 

Plains, valleys 
uplands etc. 

Amidst crop land 
as harvested agri¬ 
cultural fields etc. 

January 

to 

December 

Consists of different arable lands left 
uncultivated as seasonal/temporary fallows for 
less than a year and as permanent fallows up to 5 
years or more because of diverse reasons. Fallow 
land devoid of vegetation, accelerates erosion 

Plains, foot hills 
and uplands 

Dry lands or un¬ 
irrigated lands, 
uplands occasionally 
amidst crop land, 
proximity to rivers 
and on gentle hill 
slopes 

January 

to 

December 

Agricultural plantations consist of a variety of 
' trees, orchards and groves. These occur 
throughout the year and are seen very 
prominently on the imagery. Those occurring 
in the forest areas (but outside the notified 
forest areas) are also treated as plantations like 
coffee, tea, arecanut etc. 

High relief 
mountain/hill tops 
and slopes and 
within notified 
areas 

High relief/slopes 
exposed to very 
heavy rainfall 
zones. 

January 

to 

December 

These are closed (40% tree cover) or high 
density forest cover of conifers and other 
broad leaved forest trees. These coincide with the 
zones of high rainfall and relief. They provide 
shelter to wildlife and livestock. They influence the 
climate and water regime and protect the environment 

Medium relief 
mountains/hill 
slopes and within 
notified areas 

Different forest 
types/sub-types of 
species which shed 
leaves 

January 

to 

April 

These are broad-leaved tropical forests which 
seasonally shed their leaves annually. Dry forest 
trees are subject to wild forest fires particularly 
during summer/autumn. These occur on the lower 
elevations and slopes rather than in the evergreen/semi¬ 
evergreen forests. 
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Table 2. Types of knowledge and data in image interpretation domain and 


relevant goals. 

Type 

Examples 

Objects 

Domain objects 

Scene objects 

Road, rail, canal; plantation, tank/reservoir, settlements, 
industrial complexes, ships, tanks 

Line objects, area objects, point objects 

Object attributes 

Facts 

Defaults 

Factual rule 

Heuristic 

Fuzzy facts 

Fuzzy rule 

Rivers do not cross each other 

Red colour indicates ‘vegetation’ 

If the scene is urban-land and colour is white and shape is 
circular then the object is stadium 

Assume black colour indicates a water body in the first instance 
Streams are with unstructured pattern and with ‘somewhat 
narrow’ starting and ‘rather wide’ ending 

If the texture of vegetation is ‘smooth to medium’ then it may be 
crop land 

Domain structures 
Elementary structures 
Network structures 

Group structures 

Point, line and area 

Drainage patterns 

Industrial sheds with housing colonies 

Prerequisites (data and data processing) 

Spectral clarity Enhancement, removal of noise in the pixels of image 

Collateral materia! Ground truth, toposheets, aerial photographs, geographic 

information system 

Preference FCC is preferred to B/W image for land cover categorization 

Problem-solving knowledge 
Knowledge representation 
Meta-knowledge 

Heuristic meta-rule 
Combination of evidence 
Uncertainty handling 
Conflict resolution 

Pixel oriented/vector representation/object oriented 

Examine line objects first for geological application; examine 
area objects first for land cover/land use applications 

Fire the rule with maximum confidence first 

Additive, non-additive, ad-hoc 

Certainty factors, fuzzy calculus, belief measures 
Interdependence of objects for recognizing ‘association’ 

Goals 

Civilian 

Monitoring man-land ratio estimates, water resource allocation 
etc. 

Troop movement observation, approachability and formation 
of regiments etc. 

Military 


2.5 Knowledge representation 

By and large, complex problems become tractable if one chooses the right level of 
abstraction, i.e. the set of appropriate terms in which to think about the domain. As 
an alternate approach to the image data base management systems which are found 
not suitable to handle feature-oriented image object knowledge, we conceptualize 
detectable image objects as point, line and region/area objects (Sarma & Sarma 1990) 
and adapt object-oriented approach for knowledge representation of image objects. 
Generic classes and corresponding subclasses in the domain of land use/land cover 
categorization are identified and two sample classes are shown in table 3. 
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CONCEPTUAL 

LEVEL 


REPfiESENTAT/ON 

LEVEL 


REASONING 

LEVEL 


IDEALIZATION 

LEVEL 



Figure 2. Steps involved in know¬ 
ledge-based interpretation system de¬ 
sign. 


The class-subclass relation in a region object is represented using property lists 
in GC LISP as shown below. 


(SETQ R2’((TYPE(VALUE REGION)) 

(NAME(CLASS AGRI-LAND)(SUB-CLASS CROP-LAND) 
(COLOUR(VALUE((BRIGHTRED)(NORMLED)(LIGHT RED)))) 
(PATTERN(VALUE{CONTlGUOUS NON-CONTIGUOUS))) 
(TEXTURE(VALUE(REGULAR IRREGULAR))) 
(SIZE(VALUE(VARYING))) 
(ASSOCIATION(SURROUNDED(VEGETATION 
FOREST BUILT-UP-LAND) (CONTAINS (NIL) (SIDE-OF (RIVER 
(INFORMATION(VALUE 

(DIFFERENTCROPSAREGROWNINDIFFERENTAREAS))))) 


Table 3. Sample generic classes 
and corresponding subclasses in land 
use/land cover categorization. 


Generic class Subclass 


Vegetation Crop land 

Plantation 
Forestry 

Built-up land Settlements 

Urban/rural 
Industrial 
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(a) 





road rail canal river stream shore plantation tank forest 


(C) 


Rivers do not cross each other 

River tributories flow into river or into shores 

Exclusively river has a drainage basin 

The inside area of a shore line is land iff its outside 

area is water? its inside la water iff its outside is 

land 


Figure 3. Image domain (a) and scene domain (b) specifications, and real-world 
knowledge (c). 


The knowledge about a line and a point object is represented interpretation key- 
wise in the form of rules as shown below. 


Line object. 

(SETQ LINE(APPEND LINE’(RAIL ROAD RIVER CANAL))) 
(SETQ RULE41’(COND (EQ COLOUR ’BLUISHGREEN)) 
(SETQ SETI’(ROAD))) (’T (SETQ SETI’NIL)))) 

Point object 

(SETQ POINT (APPEND POINT’(INDUSTRIAL-SHED 
BUILDING TREE SETTLEMENT)). 

(SETQ RULE(APPEND RULE (QUOTE (RULE 2) 

(SETQ RULE2’(COND ((EQ COLOUR ’RED) 

(SETQ SETr(TREE))) (’T(SETQ SETI’NIL)) 
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An object-oriented approach for knowledge representation as shown above provides 
an environment for modular software design. Because of run-time binding facility in 
Al programming language LISP, it is possible to store and modify object data, facts 
and rules dynamically across different types and classes of logical objects of an image. 
Property-list structures are helpful in extending the existing knowledge base for future 
updates. Default knowledge and assumptions are stored in the form of rules, which 
take care of side-effects of the reasoning mechanism. Thus knowledge representation 
requirements are met effectively with an object-oriented approach. 

It is observed that the time taken for the identification process for region objects 
based on property lists as facts in the knowledge-base is significantly high. Hence it 
is decided to go for rules structure in the knowledge base for line/point objects though 
the overall computation time complexity is the same (Sarma 1991). 


3. Reasoning for identification 

Satellite image interpretation activity involves analysis of an image to decrease the 
local ambiguity by fusing the pieces of knowledge associated with the interpretation 
keys into a unique interpretation. For example, each interpretation key may suggest 
one or more land cover categories; crop land is identified by the colour signature of 
bright red to red whereas plantation (agriculture) is identified by the colour signature 
dark red to red. This indicates that there is an overlap in the description of signature 
and hence colour alone may indicate two categories. Hence, we consider the other 
interpretation keys such as texture and pattern and fuse the knowledge from them 
with colour signature and bring out consensus to identify crop land and plantation. 
Thus image interpretation problem can be seen as a data fusion activity, in the sense 
that individual elements of an image object have to be associated in order to produce 
a comprehensive and unique interpretation. This approach helps in removing brit¬ 
tleness in decision. 

3.1 Basic theory 

We have applied the Dempster-Shafer (D-S) theory of evidence to rcinote sensing 
satellite image interpretation for combining of evidence associated with the inter¬ 
pretation keys for the identification of a target object on a given false colour composite. 
In this theory, the belief in a proposition A, is expressed by a subinterval [s(A), p(^)] 
of the unit interval [0,1]. The lower value s(/l) represents the ‘support’ for that pro¬ 
position and sets a minimum value for its likelihood. The upper value, p(/l), denotes 
the ‘plausibility’ of that proposition and establishes a maximum likelihood. ‘Support’ 
may be interpreted as the total positive effect a body of evidence has in a proposition, 
while ‘plausibility’ represents the total extent to which a body of evidence fails to 
refute a proposition. The degree of uncertainty about actual probability value for a 
proposition corresponds to the width of its interval. 

3.2 Formulation of representation of evidence 

Let F be the mutually exclusive and exhaustive set of propositions in the domain, 
called frame of discernment or universe of discourse. Elements of the power set 2^, 
that is, subsets of F are the class of general propositions in the domain. Let N be 
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the number of features/interpretation keys based on whose values an object (point, 
line or area) is identified. These interpretation keys are considered as knowledge 
sources {ks\,ks2,ksn}. 


3.3 Dempster's rule of combination 


In this, each knowledge source distributes a unit belief across a set of propositions 
for which it has evidence. These propositions are referred to as focal elements of 
corresponding knowledge sources. The distribution is in proportion to the weight of 
that evidence as it bears on each proposition. 

General formalism of the above description may be represented by a function 

= 1 ], 

where F is a mutually exclusive and exhaustive set of propositions in the domain. 
Support for a proposition. 


Si(>l)= E 'WiMi). 

A,cA 


Si(y4) is also denoted by Bel(/1) which indicates total belief of A. Bel(,4) is called a 
belief function if it satisfies the following properties (Ng & Abramson 1990): 

(i) the belief in a null hypothesis is 0; 

(ii) the belief in F is 1; 

(iii) the sum of beliefs of A and A must be less than or equal to 1. 

Total mass m(C), combining masses from two sources ks\ and ks2 are combined 
using the formula (here C is a given subset of F) 


m(C) = 


where 


0 if C is (j), 

miiAiYmiiBj) 


E 

Afr\Bj~C 


\-k 


k= E mfA^ym^iB,). 

Ai,nSi = 4> 


The resultant m(C) is a new body of evidence representing the combination of two 
original bodies of evidence. The new evidence may in turn be combined with evidence 
from other sources. This is the process of belief of propagation in D-S theory (Garvey 
et al 1981). 


3.4 Suitability to remote sensing 

The suitability of the Dempster-Shafer theory for remote sensing is justified because 

of the following reasons. 

(1) The combination rule tries to discard conflicts by way of normalization and brings 
out consensus. 

(2) Order of combination is immaterial because of commutativity and associativity 
of multiplication which is the primitive operation in belief combination and 
propagation. 
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(3) Dempster's combination rule acts over the entire subset space. Because of this, 
computations grow exponentially over the set of identification names i.e., F (frame 
of discernment). But in remote sensing image interpretation, some subsets are not 
required to be taken into consideration, as for such subsets there will be no 
evidence since spectral signature alone is sufficient to label some objects. 

(4) Ignorance of the user in apportioning his belief can be carried out till the end of 
processing in a structured way. With this facility, the user is not forced to label 
his belief to any one or a combination of identification names. 

3.5 Example of application of Dempster’s combination rule 

Suppose we have some possible subsets of identification names that are contributing 
evidence as indicated in the figure 4. 

Evidence 1 from feature, colour: 

• Belief in vegetation = 0-3, 
belief in soil = 0-5, 

not known (undistributed) = 0-2. 

Evidence 2 from feature, texture: 

• Belief in soil or water = 0-7, 
not known (undistributed) = 0’3. 

o Summed up value for vegetation = 0-09, 
summed up value for soil or water = 014, 
summed up value for soil = 0-35 + 0-15 = 0-5, 
summed up value for undistributed = 0'06, 
conflict (null set) = 0-21, 

pooled belief for vegetation = 0 09/(l-0-21) = Od 1, 
pooled belief for soil or water = 0-14/0-79 = 0-18, 
pooled belief for soil = 0-59/0-79 = 0-63, 
uncertainty = 0-06/0-79 = 0-08, 

plausibility (soil) = 1 - Bel(—i soil) = 1 - Bel (vegetation) = 1 - 0-11 = 0-89, 
evidential interval for soil is [0-63, 0-89], 
ignorance = 0-26. 

Interpretation of results: 

• With the available evidence ‘soil’ is the identification name, considering 
maximum value of belief. 



Figure 4. Sample subsets of a set of identification names contributing evidence. 
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4. Methodology 

We have bifurcated a given image into logical objects manually into the appropriate 
types such as point, line or region. Let s[i] be the set of possible identification names 
representative of ith feature value given by a user with his confidence value c[0. 
Thus we have N sets of s[i] and c[i] for i = Let m(s[!]) denote the 

weightage (or a portion of belief) indicating that the identification name is in the 
subset s[(] of F, frame of discernment. Assignment of this weightage is the crux 
of the problem and is the basis for getting successful results. Two methods are adopted 
to decide m(s[i]). 

4.1 Basic probability assignment 

Method 1: User’s confidence in the description of interpretation key value is taken 
directly as m[s(0]. This is analogous to the way an expert does, that is, totally 
depending on his confidence. With m(s[j]), weightage for a particular identification 
name is calculated by summing up the confidence values of sets in which the identi¬ 
fication name occurs. Thus the name with maximum weightage is considered as the 
identification name. This method is termed “confidence”. 

Method 2: The idea of taking c[z] as t«(s[i]) directly may lead to a brittle decision 
because of the following. While inputting the confidence values, humans may not be 
consistent always. It is difficult to apportion belief in the same proportions always. 
In such situation, we feel that the cardinality of the subset s[i] is to be taken into 
consideration and we have done so in calculating /K(s[i]). Thus m(s[i]) is the product 
of c[i] and l/ls[i]l; here equal chance of occurrence of any name in the set s[i] is 
the heuristic. This method is named “system”. Dempster’s combination rule is applied 
to these two methods. 

4.2 Interpretation rules 

The Dempster-Shafer approach provides specific numerical values of belief and 
plausibility allowing the residual uncertainty to exist. Interpretation of these values 
as qualitative results is to be done by the system designer. We have interpreted the 
results depending on following interpretation rules. 

(1) Label the identification name having maximum plausibility and belief value 
compared to all others. 

(2) If two labels have the same belief, then the one with the higher plausibility is 
considered. This is becaiise the same belief does not mean the same plausibility. 

(3) If two or more labels have the same belief and plausibility then suspend judgement 
and guide the user to go for collateral data. 

(4) Set threshold values for belief, plausibility and evidential interval and judge the 
label name. 

4.3 Knowledge organization and control sequence 

Normally ordering of pattern features has a direct effect on the efficiency of recognition 
(Makato 1984). But in the D-S method it is immaterial because of associativity and 
commutativity of multiplication operation v/hich is the key for combination and 
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propagation of evidence. Our method is the bottom-up procedure in which we 
constructed the required evidence from the feature values along with user’s confidence. 
A sequential method of control is used for the identification of category name of a 
given object on FCC. The sequence used is pattern feature colour, pattern, texture, 
shape, size, association, relief and season. Each step is a partial decision making step, 
precipitating the available evidence to formulate subcategories. Steps go on until a 
subcategory contains only one identification name or no more evidence accumulation 
is possible. 


5. Description of the system 

The functional flow diagram of the software system is shown in figure 5. The software 
package is menu-driven having facilities to store facts and rules, to store image objects 
to be identified, to modify facts and rules and the inferencing mechanism to identify 
a target object. Explanation is provided at user’s option and ‘learning’ is incorporated 
which uses its experience acquired based on the systems previous usage. Appropriate 
warnings and explanatory messages are given at the required places for an easy 
operation of the software. Summary of programs developed for construction of the 
knowledge bases and identification is given below. 

5.1 Construction of knowledge bases 

The knowledge base of the system consists of facts-base REGFAC.LSP, rule-base 
OBJRUL.LSP and learning sets learn.lsp occupying a storage space of 51 k bytes. 
The knowledge base can be updated and modified as and when the new facts are 
collected. From the interactive session with user, the system itself chooses and forms 


storing image/ 
object data 


PR008J.LSP 


fModifying facts, 
rules, image and 
object data 


PROMOD. LSP 


Storing facts 
and rules 


PROSTO. LSP 


Initiate 

identification 


PROIDEN 1.LSP 


Dempster's rule 


PROOEM.LSP 


INFERENCE MECHANISM 


Explanation 


PROEXP.LSP 


(f Iption to modify 


Modifying facts 


_. 'j 


i 

^ Image Base ^ ^ KNOWLEDGE 

1 


1 

1 

-- 

' 



System 

learning 


PR0LEA.LSP 


Learning in case of 
failure 


Direct input 
from user 


Figure 5. Functional flow diagram of the software. 
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appropriate knowledge structure and stores in the knowledge base. Some of the lists 
maintained by the system’s knowledge base are given below. 

(i) REGION/LINE/POINT 

This consists of a set of possible identification names on which facts/rules exist in 
knowledge base. The universe of discourse or frame of discernment is formed here. 

(ii) RULE 

This consists of the set of all rule name, RULEi, in the system. Also the facts in 
REGFAC.LSP are classified as class and subclass. 

The data of logical image object to be identified on a given FCC is stored in the 
form of list in 1MAGE.LSP. This the maintains two lists namely, IMAGE containing 
FCC imagery Ii and object containing the set of all objects, Oi, pertaining to Ij. 

5.2 Identification of image objects 

The identification mechanism is initiated by the files PROIDENl.LSP and PROIDEN2.LSP. 
These files have 26 functions constituting the inference mechanism for identifying a 
target object on FCC whose data is stored in IMAGE.LSP. Also they call functions in 
PRODEM.LSP, PROLEA.LSP and PROEXP.LSP according to the options exercised by user. 

Once the object Oi on an FCC is chosen, based on the type of object, namely region 
or line or point, the respective expert, namely, REGEXP/LINEXP/POIEXP is triggered. 
These experts make use of facts and rules in knowledge-base (REGFAC.LSP and 
OBJRUL.LSP) and lead to formation of ten sets SI to SIO, one for each feature, which 
contain the possible identification names based on the match between the corresponding 
feature value of the object to be identified and that of identification name. List of 
confidence values entered by the user for each feature of the object to be identified 
is formed in CONF. List of pairs (sub-expert, rules fired) is stored in RESULT Having 
formed the above mentioned lists and sets, the function INFER of PROIDEN2.LSP is 
executed, which gives the user the options of methods of identification of the object 
chosen as shown in figure 6. For DEMPSTER method, functions in file prodem.lsp 
are made use of. If the user wishes to use the learning done by the system previously, 
learning sets in LEARN.LSP are made use of. 



Figure 6. Options in the method of image-object identification. 
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Explanation 

'Us intermediate results and procedural explanation for each method of identi- 
>n selected, can be seen during explanation session, which makes use of file 
Xp.LSP. Explanation facility is provided by tracing the rules fired in the sequence 
living the plausibility and belief values for the set in which the identified object 
lember. 

Eearning 

Je the result arrived is an incorrect one, the user can give the correct answer so 
he system can reallocate the weightages to each of the sets Si during identification 
ive at the correct solution. Sometimes, learning may fail if all the sets'Si containing 
Trect answer, also contain the incorrect answer in which case the user is prompted 
an appropriate message. 

Computation complexity 

>ster’s combination rule acts over the entire subset space of frame of discernment, 
le set of identification names. Hence identification by the Dempster-Shafer 
•ach has computation complexity of the order 0{k.n.2" + c), where n is the 
aality of frame of discernment and k and c are constants. 


esults of identification 

inowledge base of the system has been developed and tested on the basis of 
KCC of lRS-1 A in addition to a hypothetical test image. In this paper we present 
itails of one FCC (shown in figure 7) and the hypothetical test image. Some of 
stectable image-objects are indicated on the images by decimal numbers. The 
es of these objects are extracted upon consultation with a skilled interpreter. 

5 results of identification of the image-objects, namely 019 to 023, are shown 
ire 8. Objects 01 to 04 belong to the hypothetical image II and are considered 
irpose of testing. Objects 019 to 023 belong to the image shown in figure 7 
re tagged to a symbolic image name /4 in the kno.wledge-based system. Objects 

014 belong to a symbolic image 12 and objects 015 to 018 belong to 13. For 
3 on the objects 05 to 018 the reader is referred to Sarma (1991). Results are 
led exercising all the 8 options as shown in figure 6. Each user option is a path 
the root to a leaf node. The results are compared with an expert’s opinion as 
1 in the last column of figure 8. Results are correct to the extent of 95% in land 
nd cover domain (coastal belts) for which we have developed the knowledge base. 

Critical evaluation 

the results obtained it is observed that SYSTEM measure of obtaining m(5[i]) 
-e accurate than CONFIDENCE measure. The D-s approach of identification with 
Tvl measure is more accurate, and it also helps in -analysing the results with 
;t to plausibility, belief and evidential interval. It is appropriate to highlight 
1 case of object 02, with options confidence and NODEMPSTER, learning may 
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Figure 7. FCC under interpretation, 

fail, assuming the correct identification is R3 (fallow land). It is due to the fact that 
occurs in the set (il3, RH, R28\ and is an incorrect answer. So giving higher 
weight to sets Si containing R3 would ultimately result in increasing the weightage 
for the incorrect result of identification also. 

It is evident that the result of identification of object 021 with options CONFIDENCE 
and DEMPSTER with No-learnihg is wrong, that is, 021 has been identified as crop 
land {R2) instead of evergreen forest (i?6). Further the system has been provided with 
the correct answer R6 during the learning session. The rock exposures (laterite 
cappings) on the image can be seen as point objects spread almost throughout the 
coastal side of the scene. These are identifiable because of the sig'nificant feature, the 
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relief of undulating low hills devoid of vegetation. From the photograph in figure 7, 
the relief may not be striking. However, in the original image it is apparent. 


7. Conclusions 

In this paper, we have demonstrated the application of knowledge-based methods 
for remote sensing satellite image interpretation. Our motivating assumption, that 
image interpretation is a form of intelligence-computation involving qualitative 
reasoning, is realized in the process of development of the prototype expert system. 
We have considered two basic probability assignment methods, namely ‘confidence’ 
and ‘system’ and combined each one with (or without) Dempster’s combination rule 
(with or without learning). Thus 8 options have arisen for identification. We have 
carried out the identification process exercising all these options in a bid to analyse 
the consistency and correctness of the methods and found that the ‘system’ method 
is more accurate than the ‘confidence’ method. For image objects which have similar 
features, threshold values for plausibility, belief and evidential intervals are critical 
for correct identification. It is observed that the time taken to reason with regard to 
objects represented in property lists is significantly large. So we have decided to 
maintain the knowledge of line and point objects in the form of rules, leaving region 
objects’ data in property lists. This has improved the speed of execution though the 
overall computation complexity is same. 

Although we have taken the standard FCC of IRS-IA for identification and analysis 
of results, use of the system is not restricted to FCC only. It can also be used to 
interpret black-and-white images or any other photographic data products for which 
experts can design an interpretation key. Since the system has taken the shape of an 
expert system shell, removing the existing knowledge base and providing a new 
knowledge base would enable it to be used for the interpretation tasks described 
above. At present, our system may be used as an aid to an expert interpreter. 
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Paninian framework and its application to Anusaraka 

AKSHAR BHARATI, VINEET CHAITANYA and RAJEEV SANGAL^ 

Department of Computer Science and Engineering, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur 208 016, India 
* E-mail: sangal@iitk.ernet.in 

Abstract. The Paninian* framework proposes karakas as semantico- 
syntactic relations that play a crucial role in mediating between surface 
form and meaning. The framework accounts for theta-role assignment, 
active passive, and control in a uniform manner. It has been successfully 
used in building an extremely fast prototype machine-translation system 
between two Indian languages. The constraint parser and the generator are 
designed with information theoretic considerations. Paninian framework 
is particularly suited to free word order languages. As most human 
languages are relatively word-order free, the Paninian framework should 
be explored as a serious contender for such languages. Based on the 
Paninian theory, the concept of language accessor or anusaraka has 
emerged, which has the potential to overcome the language barrier in India. 

Keywords. Paninian grammar; karakar, anusaraka; machine translation; 
language accessor. 


1. Introduction 

How is it that natural language is used by speakers to convey information to the 
hearers? How is it that on hearing an utterance, the hearers are able to get intended 
information? These are the questions that have intrigued Paninians. The goal of the 
Paninian approach is to construct a theory of human natural language communication 
that answers these questions. Grammar, a part of such a theory of communication, 
is a system of rules that establishes a relation between what the speaker decides to 
say and his utterance, and similarly, what the hearer hears and the meaning he 
extracts ^ 

. The main problem that the Paninian approach addresses is how to extract karaka 
relations (which are syntactico-semantic relations) from a sentence. As it is inspired 


*In this paper non-English words occur many times and hence are italicized only at first 
mention. 

^ There is a difference between the goals of the Paninian approach on one hand and generative 
enterprise on the other. The latter is interested in identifying the innate universal grammar in 
the mind of every human child by which it so effortlessly and without explicit tutoring acquires 
language that it is exposed to. 
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by an inflectionally rich language, it emphasizes the roles of case endings and markers 
such as post-positions (or prepositions). Position or word order is brought into 
consideration only when necessary. 

In the next section, we pose two problems in Hindi, a ‘free’ word order language: 
(1) how to identify semantic relations (or karaka role) from vibhakti markers, and (2) 
how to identify word senses. In § 3, we show how the Paninian theory accounts for 
the problems. Section 4 discusses computational aspects. 

A majority of human languages including Indian and other languages have 
relatively free word order. In free word order languages, the order of words contains 
only secondary information such as emphasis etc. Primary information relating to 
‘gross’ meaning (e.g., one that includes semantic relationships) is contained elsewhere. 
In contrast to these languages, most existing natural language processing systems 
are based on context free grammars which are basically positional grammars. These 
are designed for languages in which the position of a constituent in a sentence contains 
key information. It is important to develop a suitable computational grammar 
formalism for free word order languages for two reasons: 

(1) a suitably designed formalism will be more efficient because it will be able to 
make use of primary sources of information directly; 

(2) such a formalism is also likely to be linguistically more elegant and satisfying. 
Since it will be able to relate to primary sources of information, the grammar is 
likely to be more economical and easier to write. 

In this paper, we describe such a formalism, called the Paninian framework, that 
has been successfully applied to Indian languages. The parser and the generator have 
been designed for the framework based on information theoretic considerations. These 
are part of a small prototype machine-translation system from Hindi to Telugu. The 
resulting system is extremely fast, because the grammar makes direct use of vibhakti, 
the source of primary information in Indian languages, and the parser makes efficient 
use of grammar while parsing. 


2. Indian languages: Some salient features 

2.1 Free word order and vibhakti 

Indian languages have relatively free word order. Many of the constituents of a simple 
sentence can occur in any order without.affecting the gross meaning of the sentence; 
what is affected is perhaps the emphasis etc. For instance, noun groups in a sentence 
can come in any order without affecting the theta relationships (or semantic 
relationship between the verb and the noun groups). Since position or order of 
occurrence of a noun group does not contain information about the theta roles in 
a simple sentence, a question can be asked regarding what carries this information. 
The answer seems to be that post-position markers after nouns (in North Indian 
languages) or surface case endings of nouns (in South Indian languages) or a mixture 
of the two at times, play a key role in specifying semantic relationships. We will 
collectively refer to the post position markers and surface case endings of nouns as 
vibhakti. Consider the following sentences in Hindi (Bharati et al 1990a, 1991a). 

A.l ra:m mo:han ko: pitta: hai 
Ram Mohan -ko: beat is. 

‘Ram beats Mohan’. 
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A.2 mo:han ko: ra:m pitta: hai 
Mohan-/co: Ram beat is. 

‘Ram beats Mohan’. 

A. 3 mo than ra:m ko: pitta: hai 
Mohan Ram -ko: beat is. 

‘Mohan beats Ram’. 

A. 4 ra:m ko: mo:han pitta: hai 

Ram -ko: Mohan beat is. 

‘Mohan beats Ram’. 

In A.l and A.2, Mohan has the same vibhakti (i.e., parsarg or post position "ko:') 
and semantic relation with beating. Even though the position of ‘ra.m’ and "mo:han 
ko:' are interchanged in A.2, it does not alter the respective semantic relations of Ram 
and Mohan with the verb. A.3 and A.4 show that semantic relation of Ram is 
interchanged with that of Mohan by interchanging their vibhakti. So the vibhaktis 
are crucial in determining the semantic roles. The relative position of the nominal 
does not seem to be very important for determining semantic relations. 

However things are not always straightforward and the following need to be 
accounted for: A different vibhakti can be used for the same semantic relation with 
a given verb in a different sentence. For example, in the Hindi sentence B.l to B.4, 
although Ram has the same semantic relation with eat (namely, the agent of eat), a 
different vibhakti is used each time (nil, «e;, ko:, se:, respectively). 

B. l ra:m p^'al ko: k!'a:ta: hai: 

Ram fruit -ko: eats is. 

‘Ram eats the fruit’. 

B.2 ra:m ne: jfal k!'a:ya: 

Ram -ne: fruit ate. 

‘Ram ate the fruit’. 

B.3 ra:m ko: p''al k}'a:na: pada: 

Ram -ko: fruit eat had to. 

‘Ram had to eat the fruit’. 

B.4 ra:m se: p’'al nahi: f^a:ya: gay a: 

Ram -se: fruit not eat could. 

‘Ram could not eat the fruit’. 

2.2 Head and vibhakti 

Vibhakti for nouns has already been defined earlier. A noun group is a unit containing 
a noun (or a pronoun, propier name etc.), its vibhakti and possibly the same objectives. 
The noun is the head and it occurs close to the lexical items that express its vibhakti. 
In case, the vibhakti is expressed by means of surface case ending, it is incorporated 
in the head word by morphological process; and in case, it is expressed by means of 
a post-position marker or parsarg and normally occurs immediately after the head. 
Sometimes a particle can intervene between the head word and the parsarg, but the 
parsarg is within a bounded distance (usually just one or two words away) from the 
head. This property has an important implication for parsing strategy: the vibhakti 
of a nominal can be identified first even before identifying the noun group (for example, 
before identifying adjectives or other modifiers). 
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Vibhakti for verbs can be defined similar to that for the nouns. A head verb may 
be followed by auxiliary verbs (which may remain as separate words or may combine 
with the head verb). Such information is collectively called vibhakti for the verb. The 
vibhakti for verb gives information about tense, aspect and modality (TAM), and is, 
therefore, also called the TAM label. TAM labels are purely syntactic determined from 
the verb form and the auxiliary verbs^. 

A verb group consists of the head verb, its vibhakti, and possibly some particles 
for emphasis, negation etc. Again, the head verb occurs close to the lexical items that 
express its vibhakti. 


3. Paninian theory 

Paninian grammar is particularly suited to free word order languages. It makes use 
of vibhakti information for mapping to semantic relations, and uses position 
information only secondarily. As the Indian languages have (relatively) free word 
order and vibhakti, they are eminently suited for description by the Paninian grammar. 
The Paninian framework was originally designed more than two millenia ago for 
writing a grammar for Sanskrit; it has been adapted by us to deal with modem Indian 
languages. 

3.1 Karaka relations 

Example sentences in Hindi from the previous section (in A and B) indicate that there 
is no straightforward mapping from vibhakti to semantic relations between noun 
groups and verbs. The key to arriving at an answer is to identify intermediate relations. 

The notion of karaka (pronounced ‘ka.rak’) relation is central to the model. These 
are semantico-syntactic relations between the verb(s) and the nominals in a sentence. 
The computational grammar specifies a mapping from the vibhaktis of nominals and 
the verb(s) in a sentence to karaka relations between them. Similarly, other rules of 
grammar provide a mapping from karaka relations to semantic relations between 
the verb(s) and the nominals. Thus, the karaka relations by themselves do not give 
the semantics. They specify relations which mediate between vibhakti of nominals 
and verb forms on the one hand and semantic relations on the other (Kiparsky 1982). 
Figure 1 shows the relationship pictorially. 

The karta karaka holds between that nominal and a verb in a sentence, whose 
referent is "swatantra’ or the most independent or autonomous out of all the karaka 

_semantic level (what the speaker has in mind) 


karaka level 


vibhakti level 


surface level (uttered sentence) Figure 1. Levels in the Paninian model. 


^A suitable mapping, though complex, can take us from tam labels to tams. 
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Karaka _ Vibhakti _ Presence 

Karta 0 mandatory 

Karma ko: or 0 mandatory Figure 2. Default mapping for some karakas. 

nominals that are expressed by the speaker. However, it is with respect to the activity 
implied by the verb. 

3.2 Karaka to vibhakti mapping 

We are now ready to discuss the mapping from karaka level to vibhakti level. This 
will allow us to map a representation of a sentence at the karaka level to a 
representation at the vibhakti level (or the inverse). We will not have anything further 
to say, in this paper, on the mapping from semantic level to karaka level. 

The most important insight regarding the karaka-vibhakti mapping is that it 
depends on the TAM label of the verb. There is a default mapping from karakas to 
vibhaktis of nominals in a sentence. The default mapping holds if the verb in question 
(whose karaka relations are given) has a particular TAM label called basic. If the verb 
has some other TAM label, the default is transformed depending on the TAM labeP. 

In Hindi for instance, the basic TAM label is ta:hai (which roughly stands for the 
present indefinite). The default mapping for two of the karakas is given in figure 2. 
This explains the vibhaktis in sentences A.1 to A.4. As Ram is the agent in A.l and 
A.2, and Mohan in A.3 and A.4 and the agent is the most independent for the action 
‘beat’, it is expressed by means of the karta karaka; and the remaining nominal by 
karma karaka. For the karta karaka, 0 vibhakti is used with ta:_ hai TAM label in 
A.l to A.4 as explained in figure 2. 

Figure 3 gives some transformation rules for the default mapping for Hindi. It 
explains the vibhakti in sentences B.l to B.4 (assuming that Ram is the karta and 
p*'al ‘fruit’ is the karma). As explained by figure 3, karta takes ‘ne.-’ vibhakti in B.2 
because of TAM label ‘ya;’ (in the main verb group k''a:ya:), 'ko:' in B.3 because of 
TAM label na:_pada: (in k!‘a:na: pada:), and ‘se:’ in B.4 because of TAM label ya:_gaya: 
(in k!'a:ya gaya:). 

3.3 Control 

A major support for the theory comes from complex sentences, that is sentences 
containing more than one verb group. We first introduce the problem and then 
describe how the theory provides an answer. Consider the following sentences in Hindi. 

G.l ra:m p’'al k’'a:kar mo.han ko: bula:ta: hai: 

Ram fruit having-eaten Mohan -ko: calls is 
‘Having eaten fruit, Ram calls Mohan’ 

TAM label transformed vibhakti for karta 

ya: ne: 

na: _pada: ko: 

ya:_£aya: je; or iiK^a.Ta; (and karta is optional) Figure 3. Transformation rules. 

^What karaka relations are permissible for a verb, obviously, depend on the particular verb. 
Not all verbs will take all possible karaka relations. 
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TAM label transformation 

kar Karta must not be present 

Karma is optional 

no: Karta and karma are optional 

lasjiua: Karta and karma are optional Figure 4. More transformation rules. 


G.2 ra:m ne: p^'al ka:tkar kl'aiya: 

Ram ne: fruit having-cut ate 
‘Ram ate having cut the fruit’ 

G.3 p''al ka:tne: ke: liye: usne: ca:ku: liya: 
fruit to-cut -ke:-liye: hone: knife took 
‘To cut fruit, he took a knife’ 

In G.l, Ram is the karta of both the verbs: k^'a: ‘eat’ and bula: ‘call’. However, it 
occurs only once. The problem is to identify which verb will control its vibhakti. In 
G.2, karta Ram and the karma p''al ‘fruit’ both are shared by the two verbs ka:t 
‘cut’ and k!'a: ‘eat’. In G.3, the karta usne: ‘he’ is shared between the two verbs, and 
"ca:ku:’ ‘knife’ the karma karaka of le: ‘take’ is the karana (instrumental) karaka of 
‘ka:t’ ‘cut’. 

The observation that the matrix verb rather than the intermediate verb controls 
the vibhakti of the shared nominal is true in the above sentences. The theory we will 
outline to elaborate on this theme will have two parts. The first part gives the karaka 
to vibhakti mapping as usual, the second part of the theory (not described in this 
paper) identifies shared karakas. See Bharati et al (1994) for details. 

The intermediate verbs have their TAM labels just like other verbs. For example, 
kara is the TAM label of k^a: ‘eat’ in G.l, and the na: is the TAM label of ka:t: ‘cut’ 
in G.3. As usual, these TAM labels have transformation rules that operate and modify 
the default karaka to vibhakti mapping. In particular, the suggested transformation 
rules for the two labels are given in figure 4. The transformation rule with kara in 
figure 4 says that karta of the verb with TAM label kara must not be present in the 
sentence and the karma is optionally present. 

By these rules, the intermediate verb fc*a.- ‘eat’ in G.l does not have (independent) 
karta karaka present in the sentence. Ram is the karta of the matrix or the main 
verb bula: ‘call’. p’'al ‘fruit’ is the karma of k''a:. All these are accommodated by the 
above transformation rule for ‘kara’. The karta of k!'a: in G.l and similarly in other 
cases, can be obtained by sharing rules, which are not described here. 


4. Information-theoretic parser 

The Paninian theory outlined above can be used for building a parser. (See Bharati 
et al (1990b) for a discussion on other approaches to parsing.) Parsing is the reverse 
of generation, where given a sentence a suitable semantic structure is to be assigned 
to it. If we build a parser based on the Paninian theory, we have to obtain a 
representation of a given sentence at the vibhakti level, using which we must ob tain 
a representation at the karaka level, and finally, a representation at the semantic 
(or mental) level. (Again, in this paper we will not talk about the semantic level, and 
will focus on mapping from the vibhakti level to the karaka level.) 
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sentence - surface level 



Figure 5. Structure of the 
parser. 


It turns out that the Paninian theory is extremely suitable from the computational 
viewpoint. It can be used in a natural manner for structuring a parser which is 
extremely efficient. 

It is fairly obvious that one part of the parser must take care of morphology. For 
each word in the input sentence, a dictionary or a lexicon needs to be looked up, 
and associated grammatical information needs to be retrieved. The words have to 
be grouped together yielding nominals, verbals etc. Finally, the karaka relations 
among the elements have to be identified. This is shown in figure 5. 

4.1 Information-theoretic approach 

The parser is based on information-theoretic considerations where at each stage of 
processing, just the right amount of information is extracted. At the morphological 
analysis stage, information available from word forms is obtained. For example, 
information about gender, number, person is obtained (wherever possible) from the 
nouns. On the other hand, for verbs in Hindi, gender, number, person (gnp) and part 
of TAM is obtained from the words. In case of Telugu verbs the complete TAM label, 
besides gnp is obtained as well. 

In the local word grouping stage, words combine into groups (noun groups and 
verb groups) based on local information. The groups are formed with minimal 
computational effort (finite-state machine model) as only local information is used. 
On the other hand, local word grouping brings together just the right information 
(vibhakti for nouns, TAM labels for verbs) that is needed for the next stage of processing 
(that is, for karaka assignment). It does not attempt to distinguish all the fine shades 
of meaning, for example, temporal structure or modality. For one thing, such 
information cannot easily be determined at this stage of processing. Secondly, it is 
not needed for the next stage. 

As mentioned earlier, the output of the local word grouper roughly corresponds 
to the vibhakti level. However, in those few cases where there is ambiguity in 
identifying the local word groups, which cannot be resolved at that level, the decision 
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is postponed. For example, in Hindi, a word that can be both a noun and an adjective, 
causes ambiguity in forming a local word group with its succeeding noun. The choice 
can only be made later during karaka assignment using karaka charts. As a result, 
in our information-theoretic parser, such a choice is delayed to the point when it can 
be made. Similar is the case with a noun that is followed by a marked ka:, ke: or ki: 
and succeeded by a noun. 

After the local word grouping stage, there is karaka assignment and lexical 
disambiguation stage. This is done at this stage because the necessary information 
(vibhakti) for doing the above is available. Other phenomena such as quantifiers and 
anaphora are not handled because information for resolving them is not available. 

This approach is consistent with the Indian grammatical analysis where meaning 
is extracted in several layers with increasing precision. 

4.2 Core parser 

Morphological analyser and local word grouper shown in figure 5, have been 
described elsewhere (Bhanumathi 1989; Bharati et al 1991b). Here we discuss the core 
parser. 

Given the local word groups in a sentence, the task of the core parser is two fold: 

(1) to identify karaka relations among word groups, and 

(2) to identify senses of words. 

The first task requires knowledge of karaka-vibhakti mapping, optionality of 
karakas, and transformation rules. The second task requires lakshan charts for nouns 
and verbs, to be discussed later. 

A structure called karaka chart stores information about karaka-vibhakti mapping 
and optionality of karakas. Initially, the default mapping is loaded into it for a given 
verb group in the sentence. Transformations are performed using the TAM label. 
There is a separate karaka chart for each verb group in the sentence being processed. 
Information about semantic types of fillers of karaka roles is also available. But such 
information is limited to that necessary for removing ambiguity, if any, in karaka 
assignment. In other words, for a given verb, when karaka-vibhakti mapping is not 
sufficient for producing an unambiguous parse, semantic types are included. The 
semantic types so included have the sole-purpose of karaka diambiguation. T his 
keeps the number of semantic types under control, and serves as a guiding philosophy 
for what semantic types to include. Figure 6 shows the starting semantic type hierarchy 
which is sufficient for a major part of language. An example karaka chart for kf'a: 
‘eat’ is given in figure 7. It shows for each of the karakas its necessity (mandatory, 
desirable, or optional), vibhakti, and semantic type. These are called kart^a restrictions 
in a karaka chart. 


T 



animate inanimate 



human non-human Figure 6 . Semantic type hierarchy. 
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karaka necessity vibhakti semantic type 

karta m (mandatory) 0 animate 

karma m 0 - or - ko: - Figure 7. Karaka chart for Id'a:. 

For a given sentence after the word groups have been formed, karaka charts for 
the verb groups are created and each of the noun groups is tested against the karaka 
restrictions in each karaka chart (provided the noun group is to the left of the verb 
group whose karaka chart is being tested). When testing a noun group against a 
karaka restriction of a verb group, vibhakti information and semantic type are 
checked, and if found satisfactory, the noun group becomes a candidate for the karaka 
of the verb group. This can be shown in the form of a constraint graph. Nodes of 
the graph are the word groups and there is an arc from a verb group to a noun 
group labelled by a karaka, if the noun group satisfies the karaka restriction in the 
karaka chart of the verb group. (There is an arc from one verb group to another, if 
the karaka chart of the former has a karaka restriction with semantic type as action). 
The verb groups are called demand groups as they make demands about their karakas, 
and the noun groups are called source groups because they satisfy demands. (A verb 
group can be a source group as well when it satisfies the demand of another verb 
group. This however does not affect its status as a demand group as well.) 

As an example, consider a sentence containing the verb k''a: ‘eat’ with its word 
groups marked: 

bacca: ke:le: ko: k*'a:ta: hai: 

child banana -ko: eats 

‘The child eats the banana’. 

Its constraint graph is shown in figure 8. It also happens to be the solution graph. 
Consider another sentence where the constraint graph is different from the solution 
graph. 

bacca: ke:la: k''a:ta: hai: 

child banana eats 

‘The child eats a banana’. 

Here, both the nouns qualify, to be karta and karma. In such a situation, the parser 
produces both parses; however, the first parse is one in which the animate entity, 
namely bacca: (child), is the karta. 

4.2a Constraints: A parse is a sub-graph of the constraint graph containing all the 
nodes and satisfying the following conditions (Bharati & Sangal 1990): 

(1) for each of the mandatory karakas in karaka chart for each demand group, there 
should be exactly one outgoing edge from the demand group labelled by the 
karaka; 

(2) for each of the desirable or optional karakas in a karaka chart for each demand 
group, there should be at most one outgoing edge from the demand group labelled 
by the karaka; 

bacca: ke:le: ko: k!'a:ta: hai 


Figure 8. Constraint graph and solution graph. 
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(3) there should be exactly one incoming arc into each source group. 

If there are several sub-graphs for a constraint graph satisfying the above conditions, 
it means that there are multiple parses and the sentence is ambiguous. If no sub-graph 
satisfies the above constraints, the sentence does not have a parse. 

4.2b Constraint parser: Currently, a parse is obtained from the constraint graph 
using integer programming. A constraint graph is converted into an integer 
programming problem by introducing a variable Xy* for an arc from node i to j labelled 
by karaka k in the constraint graph such that for every arc there is a variable. The 
variables take their values as 0 or 1. A parse is an assignment of 1 to those variables 
whose corresponding arcs are in the parse sub-graph, and 0 to those that are not. 
Equality and inequality constraints in integer programming problem can be obtained 
from the conditions listed earlier, as follows, respectively: 

(1) for each demand group i, for each of its mandatory karakas k, the following 
equalities must hold: 

Z^y* = i; 

J 

(2) for each demand group i, for each of its optional or desirable karakas k, the 
following inequalities must hold: 

j 

(3) for each of the source groups j, the following equalities must hold: 

Zx =1. 

ik 

The cost function to be minimized may be given as the sum of all the variables, 
in which case it does not show any preference for any of the parses. 

It is possible, however, to put in preferences by suitably varying the cost function. 
If we use such a cost function, we will get a parse that has a minimum cost with 
respect to the cost function. The integer programming system can be so setup tha t 
we can ask for the next solution, in which case, we will get another parse with the 
same or higher cost. This can be repeated to obtain all the possible parses. 

Some reasonable preferences which can be incorporated in the cost function are 
as follows: All else being equal, 

(1) karta has the following preferences in descending order: human, non-human, 
inanimate (animacy preference); 

(2) a source group is close to the demand group with which it has a relationship 
(closeness preference); 

(3) karta occurs before karma in a sentence (leftness preference)*^. 


*To the above list can be added a host of conditions dealing with anaphora, movement, 
garden-path sentences etc. 
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4.2c Lakshan charts for sense disambiguation: The second major task to be 
accomplished by the core parser is disambiguation of word senses. This requires the 
preparation of lakshan charts (or discrimination nets) for nouns and verbs. 

A lakshan chart for a verb allows us to identify the sense of the verb in a sentence 
given its parse. Lakshan charts make use of the karakas of the verb in the sentence, 
for determining the verb sense. For example, in the sentence H.l and H.2: 

H.l kisa:n lf'e:t ko: jo:tta hai: 
farmer land -ko: ploughs 
“The farmer ploughs the land” 

H.2 kisa:n ga:di: ko: jo:tta: hai: 
farmer cart -ko: attaches 
“The fanner attaches the cart” 

H.3 kisa:n k''e:t ko: ka:tta: hai: 
farmer crops -ko: harvests 
“The farmer harvests the crops” 

The verb ‘jo:tta: hai:' is used in two different senses: plough or attach. Lakshan 
chart for ‘jo:t' would allow us to select the appropriate sense of jo:t by testing whether 
its karma is land or cart etc. Again, it is designed from an information theoretic point 
of view. The available information is used in an economical and efficient manner in 
deducing the right amount of new information. 

A verb lakshan chart for -a verb is prepared by linguists and language experts by 
looking up different senses of the verb with the help of conventional dictionaries. 
The chart builder must select features carefully that would allow verb sense to be 
obtained. 

Noun lakshan charts help disambiguate senses of nouns in a sentence. They make 
use of the parse structure (i.e., karaka relations) and the verb sense. For example, in 
sentences H.l and H.3, the sense of kfe-.t is land and crop, respectively. However, 
depending on the verb of which it is a karma the appropriate sense in selected. 

Preparation of lakshan charts is a laborious process but is essential for fully- 
automatic high-quality machine translation. Linguistic theories are generally silent 
on the issue of word sense disambiguation. 


5. An application: Anusaraka - a translation aid 

The above theory can be used for building translation systems among languages. For 
translaiting from a source language to a target language, we need a parser for the 
source language and a generator for the target language (see figure 9). This is the 
interlingua approach. The choice of intermediate representation is important. For a 
machine translation (MT) system based on the Paninian theory, the intermediate 
representation is in terms of verb and noun concepts (i.e. word senses) and karaka 
relations. For Indian languages, the quality of translation is fairly good using karaka 
relations. Further analysis can improve the quality of translation. 

Preparation of language data particularly karaka charts and lakshan charts is a 
major task in building an MT system. It requires several man-years of effort per 
language. It turns out that one can talk about the concept of anusaraka. 
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Source Language 


Parser 


Intermediate 

Representation 


Generator 


Target Language 


Figure 9. A machine translation system. 


5.1 What is language accessor 

Anusaraka* or Language Accessor (la) allows a reader who knows one language to 
access or follow text in another language. It produces output which is comprehensible 
to the reader, without worrying about it grammatically. LA is the result of a new way 
of looking at the problem: Instead of considering the problem as that of translation, 
it views the problem to be that of accessing information in another language with 
possibly some effort by the reader. Such a system for Indian languages, for example, 
does “simple” analysis (typically upto vibhakti level) of the source language sentences, 
and then generates sentences in the target language. The generated sentence need not 
be grammatical, however; it must be such that the reader can foUow the meaning of 
the source sentence or text with little or some effort. Because of the relatively simple 
analysis done by the system, it is extremely robust towards improper input: ungrammatical 
sentences, sentence fragments, texts with ellipses, and other real life texts®. See 
Narayana (1994) for technical details. 

5.2 Why LA 

LA addresses several problems at once. 

(1) It makes a practical system available today without waiting for several years. 
Based on present dictionaries and other linguistic resources, it provides access to 
languages: a person can follow the meaning of a text in another language with 
some effort. 

(2) The work done in building LA will not go waste after high quality fully automatic 
machine translation (MT) systems are built. In fact, this work forms an essential 


^Anusaarak in Hindi literally means “follower”. It is different from “amvaadak" or translator. 
Anusaarak allows a Hindi reader, for example, to read Hindi following Kannada or “Kannada 
anusaar Hindi". 

®It can be argued that there is no single “high quality” translation of a document. Quality or 
rather suitability of a translation depends on the purpose and the audience. For example, good 
translation of a document would be different for children and adults. Availability of Machine 
Translation or Language Accessor software and personal computers makes it possible to tailor 
the translator to the reader. 
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part of the future systems. Since the LA model is a part of the overall model for 
MT system, it will continue to develop and improve incrementally. It will not be 
a “dead-end” system. 

(3) It will function as an important tool for the linguist. The LA system will assist in 
the development of computational lexicons because it will throw up problem 
cases for comparative analysis. 

Thus, LA delivers something practical today; the work to be done for building it, 
needs to be done in any case for MT; and its availability will help in the remaining 
work towards development of MT systems of the future. 

LA brings about several changes in goals and design criteria when compared with 
conventional MT systems. Grammaticality reduces in importance, its place is taken 
by comprehensibility. It emphasizes robustness. (The system should never fail on any 
imput!) It also assumes the availability of a personal computer to the person reading 
the output (unlike mt systems which assume that the translator uses the system to 
produce output for end users). It emphasizes the notion that multiple translations 
might be produced depending on the audience etc. 

While LA and conventional MT systems might seem different, they are complementary. 
A practical system would also have an MT system besides the LA system in the 
background. Whenever possible MT would be tried, and in case of failure of the .MT 
system to analyse the input etc., LA would be used to provide an answer. In this 
sense a practical LA system would keep improving as computational lexicons are 
prepared and MT systems become available. 

5.3 Applications 

LA can be seen as a core technology which can be put to varied uses. Like the internal 
combustion engine which can draw water, or move a car, or fly an aeroplane depending 
on how it used, LA can also be used for different applications. It can assist a translator 
in the task of translation, provide direct access to books and printed matter to a 
reader in another language, provide access to documents in a multilingual setting 
within an organization such as the government, tourist assistance office etc. 

LA can also be viewed as a telescope for the linguist. Just as the telescope allows 
the astronomer to see farther and more clearly, la allows the linguist to observe 
phenomena in different languages at first-hand, rapidly and easily. It allows generation 
of larger masses of data and rapid testing of new theories. Sometimes users are able 
to get the flavour of the original sentence by looking at its “literal” translation. LA 
can provide such a flavour. 

5.4 Some long term impact on education 

Several long term impacts are obvious from the applications outlined above. The 
biggest impact would be the breaking of language barriers using LA. Here we discuss 
the possible impact on education and languages. 

LA research is sharply focussed on those aspects of languages (in particular, of 
Indian languages) by which essential communication is possible. Thus, it tries to use 
those features of a set of languages which are readily transferable (with minimal 
analysis). It also identifies features which do not transfer well and either avoids using 
them or provides help when they occur. This research can lead to the identification 
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of a core which is common across Indian languages. This core can be taught in 
schools, which will allow people to pick any Indian language with ease. When LA 
systems proliferate, they will encourage learning of this core (as well as of the 
differences between particular languages that an individual user uses). It may turn 
out that with the widespread learning of the core, LA promotes development of 
languages closer to each other. 

5.5 Tasks in developing LA 

Development of LA requires joint work by linguists and language experts, and 
computer scientists. The former two will work on preparation of suitable electronic 
dictionaries for LA -(based on existing dictionaries meant for human beings), creating 
mappings between tense aspect modality labels, vibhaktis etc. Work will also be 
needed in lexical semantics; analysing relationships among different senses of word 
and how they arise, and in discovering universals about them. Also required is a 
comparative study of language constructions and phenomena, and how they map 
onto each other across languages. 

Computer scientists will have to work on the basic LA software and suitable 
interfaces. The task of the basic software will be to analyse and generate text. It will 
include a morph package (morphological analyser and generator), local word grouper 
and splitter, routines for accessing dictionaries, resolving lexical category and word 
sense clashes etc. There is need for coming up with an appropriate architecture for 
the system. Suitable interfaces are needed for two categories of people: for the users 
of LA for accessing a document in another language, and for the linguists who wish 
to use it as a tool for doing comparative analysis of languages or to look at phenomena 
in other languages. 

Finally, there are certain infrastructural needs. First, for LA to be useful, documents 
need to be available in electronic form. Today, large numbers of documents, including 
many books, and perhaps all newspapers in Indian languages are composed by the 
computer. As a result, the text is already available in machine readable form. There 
is need to create a system for its systematic distribution. Second, there is need to 
create computer facilities in libraries for example, on which LA software can be run. 
The community of users can contribute (and get gainful employment) by post-editing 
the output generated by the LA system, and producing translations for use by others. 
These can then also see the print media. 


6. Conclusion and future work 

We have described the Paninian framework as adapted to modem Indian languages. 
It turns out to be elegant as well as natural and efficient. It is elegant because it is 
able to handle diverse phenomena like karaka assignment, active-passive, and control 
in a unified manner. It is efficient because the constraint parser which arises very 
naturally using the framework is extremely fast. 

Finally, we talk about the concept of anusaraka. It makes possible the building of 
translation aids extremely fast, at least for Indian languages. Currently, a 30,000 word 
anusaarak from Kannada to Hindi has been built and tested in our laboratory. 
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Reducing barriers of communication across Indian languages: 
An AI and ES approach to mass media 
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Abstract. The present paper identifies some nonlinguistic and linguistic 
barriers that will have to be overcome by any system, for automatic and 
simultaneous communication of news, commercial advertisements, and 
other items of information and entertainment by mass media across some 
Indian languages. 

The paper also presents a brief account of some theories for the repre¬ 
sentation of knowledge of language in a language-independent manner, 
because such theories can make simultaneous communication of an item 
across different languages rather easy. But more research is required in 
this field before the relevant knowledge can be represented in a language- 
independent manner. Presently automatic and simultaneous communication 
of an item from any language to many other languages does not seem 
easy. However, it seems that in a very limited way a beginning can be 
made in the direction of such communication by human editors aided 
by tools developed by computer scientists so far. 

Keywords. Attention-worthiness; barrier; communication; database; 
knowledge; language; mass media. 


1. Introduction 

Newspapers, radio and television, the three most widely used media of mass 
communication, presently take considerable time and human and other resources for 
preparing language specific editions of the same or similar stories, features and 
commercials. Efficiency, economy and the reach of these media can increase sub¬ 
stantially if tools are made available to communicate simultaneously across many 
languages. 


Revised and expanded version of a paper presented at the discussion meeting on “Artificial 
intelligence and expert system technologies in the Indian context” held at Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, India, July 22-26, 1991 
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Rather than prepare a copy, for instance, in English first and then translate the 
same into different languages through human translators, it would be economical 
and fast if copies for different languages could be prepared at the same time, without 
requiring human translators at all. Such a system of mass communication would 
carry much more information and entertainment to many more people much faster 
and at cheaper rates, and would also expose many more customers to different mass 
media, than possible at present because of the constraints of language. 

It seems that a system of communication of this kind is likely to encounter difficulties, 
some linguistic and some nonlinguistic. In other words, a news item, for instance, 
published or broadcast in one language may not be understood by readers or listeners 
in other languages either because of differences between the languages known and 
those available, or because of differences in the reader/listener’s assumed knowledge 
of the background of any news item in different languages. 

In the following sections, the present paper is going to analyse the nature of these 
barriers in such communication. The paper also identifies some issues that can be 
addressed by artificial intelligence and expert systems (Ai ahd ES) technologies to 
overcome these barriers and make such communication across languages possible. 

Section 2 describes the difficulties of communication in the mass media arising out 
of nonlinguistic differences among groups of customers. Section 3 describes some 
difficulties of communication attributable to linguistic differences, and to different 
conventions of use of each language for mass communication. The final section of 
the paper indicates issues to be addressed for overcoming these difficulties for mass 
media in communication across some Indian languages. 


2. Nonlinguistic barriers 

A news item published or broadcast in Tamil may be difficult to understand for 
non-Tamil knowing readers/listeners, not only because of their ignorance of Tamil, 
but also because these readers may not know as much about a dmk politician, for 
instance, as the Tamil news editor may assume. 

The demands on the producers of mass media seem to vary from one political 
segment to another, or from one economic stratum to another, just as they vary from 
one language community of readers/listeners to another. This appears to be a much 
bigger problem than may be readily realized. It is normal for a tabloid paper like 
The Daily Mirror of Britain (and India has its own tabloids like The Blitz, The 
Telegraph etc. as well), for instance, to headline Iraq’s defeat as ‘GOTTCHA’ when 
The Times of London may headline this item with something like ‘Iraq surrenders’. 
Any AI and ES technology intended to remove the barriers in simultaneous and 
automatic mass communication across many languages has a greater challenge here. 

Because of the varying perceptions of any (news) item, it seems that adapting The 
Times of London, for instance, for readers of Lc Monde of Paris may be easier than 
adapting the former for the readers of The Sun, or The Daily Mirror, or The News 
of the World, even when The Times of London and the three tabloids mentioned 
here are all in English, and Le Monde is in French. 

The point is that news items or other features and commercials in mass media in 
different languages do not have only linguistic differences. Differences among them 
are induced also by political, economic, social and cultural factors, all of which are 
more varied and unstable than linguistic differences. 

Analysis of multiedition newspapers in the same language even in India shows that 
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news items can have varying degrees of reader-attention-worthiness, and therefore, 
there can be varying editorial priorities and practices. As examples below indicate, 
these editorial practices do have linguistic manifestations. But they seem to be more 
influenced by the political, cultural and other sociological features of the target 
customer group or groups of each of these mass media. Given in the examples below 
are some headlines from two English language newspapers published from the same 
city, i.e. Madras. 

Example 1. Same city, same language, different newspapers. 

(a) February 6, 1992 
Indian Express 

Headline (HL) 1: Cong-I, Kabul faction get one Assembly seat each 
2: Pak not to allow militants to cross Line of Control 
Anchor HL : PM stalls drug price decontrol 

The Hindu 

HL 1: Amrinder, Cong(I) man elected unopposed 

2: Pakistan Govt, to prevent marchers 
Anchor HL : Temple in Tirunelveli ransacked 

(b) February 7, 1992 
Indian Express 

HL 1: As Pak steps up anti-India drive... 

Deal firmly with JKLF-march, govt tells para-military forces 
2: Militants determined to cross border 
Anchor HL TN annual plan outlay enhanced to 1,751 cr 

The Hindu 

HL 1: India asks Big Five to counsel Pakistan 

2: Police action in Punjab 

Poll panel rejects State explanation 
Anchor HL Plan outlay for T. Nadu increased 

(c) February 9, 1992 
Indian Express 

HL 1: India Prepared to Meet Pak threat; Solanki 

2: PM Convenes Meeting 

Anchor HL 1: Judges, lawyers told not to attack each other 
2: Railways in a hurry to favour MNC 

The Hindu 

HL 1: India Ready to Meet Pak. Threat; Solanki 

2: Busloads of “marchers” on Pak. side of border 
Anchor HL Strains in Cong {I)-AIADMK ties remain 
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These differences can be found also between editions of the same newspaper 
published from different cities. For instance, some headlines from two English 
language newspapers published from two cities in India are reproduced below. 

Example 2. Same paper, same language, different cities. 

(a) The Hindu February 7, 1992 
Hyderabad Edition 

HL 1: India asks big five to counsel Pakistan 

2: Police action in Punjab 

Poll Panel Rejects State Explanation 
Anchor HL Move to give Ayacutdars minor tanks 

Madras Edition 

HL 1 : (Same as in Hyderabad Edition) 

HL 2: (Same as in Hyderabad Edition) 

Anchor HL Plan outlay for T. Nadu increased 

(b) India Express February 9, 1992 
Hyderabad Edition 

HL 1: India fully prepared to meet any threat: Solanki 

PM convenes joint meet to discuss Kashmir issue 
2: Sikh ultras held in Delhi, Calcutta 
7 killed in Haryana train bomb blast 
Anchor HL Locomotive Purchase 

Rlys in a hurry to favour MNC 


Madras Edition 

HL 1: India Prepared'to Meet Pak threat: Solanki 

2: PM Convenes Meeting 

Anchor HL 1: Judges, lawyers told not to attack each other 
2: Railways in a hurry to favour MNC 

Examples 1 and 2 above very clearly show that there are many nonlinguistic 
differences between the ways in which the same news item is presented in two news¬ 
papers of the same language in the same city, or in two editions of the same newspaper 
in different cities. 

These nonlinguistic differences are not just stylistic differences. These differences 
can be classified broadly into the stylistic, lexical, and perceptual. Stylistic differences, 
for instance, include those like Indian Express (IE) writing ‘Pak’ without a dot, as in 
example 1(a). 2 and The Hindu (TH) writing ‘Pak’ with a dot, as in example 1(c). 1 
and example 1 (c). 2, for instance. 

There are many other differences of this kind. For Tamilnadu, lE writes ‘TN’, as 
in lb. anchor. But TH presents it as ‘T.Nadu’, as in Ib.anchor itself. As King (1987, 
pp. 5-6) observes, the human mind is such a powerful processing device that these 
differences will pass as insignificant minor differences in the mind. However, for a 
mechanical system, which necessarily requires explicit description of knowledge and 
processing techniques, these stylistic differences might be significant. For instance, 
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block capitals have been used for the first letters of the two words ‘Big Five’ in TH, 
Madras edition, (lb). Human mind can perceive its significance and the logic behind 
it readily. That, however, may not be so for any mechanical system. But this stylistic 
feature will continue to remain important for newspapers, though most Indian 
languages do not present problems of capital and small letters. That, however, only 
indicates a range of differences of this kind. 

Examples 1 and 2 above indicate that media within the same language too, and 
more so across languages, tend to use different lexical items to indicate the same 
thing. Whereas lE has used ‘not to allow”, see (la), TH has used ‘prevent’. In the same 
headlines, one has used ‘militants’, whereas for the same people the other has used 
‘marchers’. In (Ic), IE has used ‘prepared’, TH has used ‘ready’. Thus even among the 
examples 1 and 2 above, there are numerous differences. 

Differences in the perception of the same event or news item can be most baffling 
for any mechanical system. These differences seem to be governed more by the socio¬ 
politico-cultural features of the target group of consumers than by any other. For 
instance, the event of the unanimous election of two members to the Punjab assembly 
is reported differently in the two newspapers df the same language published from 
the same city. IE reports it as ‘Kabul faction’, the faction of the political party to 
which the elected member belongs. But TH reports it as ‘Amrinder’, by the name of 
the elected member. IE reports it as ‘Cong-I, Kabul faction’. But TH changes it partly, 
and reports the item as ‘Amrinder, Cong-F. Differences of anchor headlines between 
IE and TH of February 9, 1992, as in example 1(c) above, can be explained only by 
attributing them to their different perceptions by the editors and consumer groups. 
For IE readers, the alleged irregularities in the purchase of locomotives by the railways 
seem important. To the readers of TH, the strain in the ties between Cong-I and 
AIADMK, the erstwhile political allies, may be of greater importance. There are many 
other differences of this kind. 

Such differences can be found in news, features and commercials pertaining to the 
same item even in radio and television. Different regional stations may present different 
items in different ways, even when they may be using the same language. Radio news 
from All India Radio (AIR) whether in Hindi or Tamil or any other language is likely 
to differ from one regional station to another. 

If there are such differences among media within the same language, they are sure 
to be more so among media across different languages. These nonlinguistic differences 
of perception arising out of varying attention worthiness of different news, features 
or other items may be the biggest challenge for any system of communication across 
different languages. 


3. Linguistic barriers 

A more clearly definable problem in the journalistic field pertains to linguistic 
differences among media. Problems here arise out of differences of script, phonetics 
and phonology, lexicon, syntax and semantics, and of journalistic conventions of 
language use. 

In other words, a news item or feature published in the press, or broadcast on 
radio and television in one language may not be legible or comprehensible in another 
language either because the script or pronunciation used even for shared lexical items 
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and/or syntactic features may be different, or because the media may be using different 
lexical and/or syntactic features for communicating a similar piece of information. 

3.1 Script and pronunciation 

Hindi and Urdu newspapers offer a good example of the barrier of communication 
due to different scripts. Ordinary spoken-Hindi and spoken-Urdu have a significant 
amount of mutual intelligibility. But in the printed form, this intelligibility is totally 
lost. Hindi is generally printed in the Devanagiri script, and Urdu in the Arabic. 
These scripts belong to different script families, and have almost no common features 
in either the symbols or the diacritics used by them. Hindi, and to a considerable 
extent this seems true of Urdu as well, is intelligible to a larger variety of people 
when written in a script known to them. The use of Hindi in the Roman script by 
the armed forces in India until recently can be cited as an example in this context. 
Given a common script, Urdu and Hindi may appear to be dialects of the same 
language. But somehow, perhaps due to some accident of history, scripts have got 
inseparably associated with the popular identity of languages. 

Radio and television have a similar problem at the phonological level. Many 
languages show dialectal differences in the pronunciations of many words which 
otherwise appear to be similar. The most obvious example of such a variation is the 
different pronunciations of the name of one of our ancient languages, namely Sanskrit. 
In some parts of India the name of this language is pronounced as Samskrit, and in 
some others as Samskrut. There are arguments to justify ail these pronunciations and 
spellings. 

Researches during the last three decades in the phonology of different regional 
varieties of English strongly suggest that the same language might become unintelligible 
to different groups of speakers because of differences of pronunciation. For detailed 
discussions of this problem, see Bansal (1969), Chaudhary (1989), and relevant 
references therein. 

3.2 Lexical items 

Among many languages in India there is much similarity of several classes of lexical 
items, like words for numbers, units of distance, weights and measures, directions, 
days, dates, months and many words of common historical origin. Yet even these 
items become unintelligible across language groups because of differences in pronun¬ 
ciation. Publications in the Common Vocabulary Series of the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, Mysore, are good illustrations of this phenomenon of the similarity 
of certain classes of lexical items and their different pronunciations. For instance, we 
can see Rajaram (1973) for similar lexical items in Hindi and Tamil. 

There are formidable barriers in communication across many Indian languages 
due to differences of lexical items too. In recent years, possibly under populist 
programmes, these differences have been deliberately emphasized. 

For instance, lexical items used in mass media in Hindi and Urdu are, whenever 
possible, very different from each other even when use of the same or at least very 
similar items does appear to be possible in these languages. Promoters of the sectarian 
identity of Urdu seem to have encouraged the greater use of lexical items of Arabic 
and Persian origin. The media in Hindi seems to have opted for greater use of Sanskrit 
words. The following examples from news broadcasts by All India Radio (AIR) only 
indicate this tendency. 
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Example 3. 

(a) satrah sipaahiyon kii mrityu ho gayii 
“seventeen soldiers of death be went” 

Seventeen soliders were killed. 

(b) satrah sipaahii halaak ho gaye 
“seventeen soldiers killed be went” 

Seventeen soldiers were killed. 

(c) satrah sipaahii maare gaye 
“seventeen soldiers killed went” 

Seventeen soldiers were killed. 

Example 3(c) is widely attested in nonspecialist use in both Hindi and Urdu speaking 
communities. But, for certain reasons including those of the cultural perceptions of 
the consumer groups, mass media, even government-owned media like the AIR, prefer 
to use 3(a) for Hindi and 3(b) for Urdu. 

Some examples of lexical differences for the same item from some Indian language 
newspapers are given in examples 4 and 5 below. 

Example 4. 

(a) kendriyo sarkaarer acomko siDDhaanTo 

(b) kendriiy sarkaar kaa achaanak nirNay 

(c) keendriiya prabhutwapu aakasmika nirNayam 

(d) mattiya arasu tiDiir muDivu 

(e) “central government’s sudden decision” 

Example 5. 

(a) panjaab, aasome widhaan sabhaa o lok sabhaa nirwaacana 

(b) panjaab, asarri menbhii widhaan sabhaa, lok sabhaa cunaaw 

(c) panjaabu assaamulaloo widhaana sabhaa look sabhaa ennikalu 

(d) panjaab, asaamilum makkaLawai saTTapeerawai terdalhaL 

(e) “Punjab, Assam (in) (also) legislative assembly (and) 

House of People election” 

State Assembly and Parliament elections in Punjab and Assam also. 

The headline in 4(a) is possible in any Bengali language newspaper, 4(b) in Hindi, 
4(c) in Telugu, and 4(d) is from the Tamil newspaper Dinamani, Madras. Headlines 
have been given in the same order of languages in example 5 also. 

We can see that among the four languages given here that there are varying degrees 
of lexical similarity, with Tamil perhaps being the most different from the other three. 
There are one or two items which are different in all these languages. For instance 
‘decision’ in example 4 has different words in all of these languages. In example 5, 
“election” has different words in all of these languages. 

Similar differences of lexicon have increased in recent years in many Indian 
languages, and media in all these languages have been under pressure to abandon 
common words for those perceived as specific to the cultural identities of their readers 
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and listeners. These differences can be seen clearly in the language specific translation 
of words and phrases borrowed from English and commonly used in many Indian 
languages. Some examples of differences in words of this kind have been given in 
example 6 below. 


Example 6. 

Hindi Tamil Gloss 


Patraalaya 

Duurdarshan 

Duurbhash 

Betaar 

Wimaanpattan 
Kendriiya sarkaar 


Tapaalnilayam 

TolaikaTci 

Tolaipeesi 

Tandi 

WimaanatLam 
Mattiya arasu 


Post office 

Television 

Telephone 

Telegram 

Airport 

Central Govt. 


Thus, words of even common historical origin are getting localised, and to that extent, 
communication across languages even of the same family is becoming difficult. 

3.3 Syntax 

Another difficulty in communication of this kind appears to be there in the differences 
of syntactic features of various languages and in differences of conventions of use of 
these features in the media. It is well known that India has several groups of languages 
belonging to several language families which are significantly different from one 
another in their typological features. 

There are, for instance, Naga, Mizo and some other languages of the North-East. 
Many of these languages are mutually unintelligible even among themselves. Then 
there are languages like Kashmiri, Laddakhi and a few others in the North-West 
which are very different from other Indian languages in their typological features. 
There are languages like Mundari, Oraon, Kurukh,, Santhal, and a few others spoken 
by the so-called tribal communities in the plateau of Central India which have little 
in common with even other tribal languages. 

Among many languages listed in the eighth schedule to the Indian Constitution, 
such as Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu etc. however, there is a considerable 
amount of typological similarity. They are, for instance, mostly of the subject-object- 
verb (sov) type, unlike, for instance, an svo type language like English. Many of 
these languages also have grammatical features of number, gender, person, case, 
honorifics and tense, though the exact forms of these features differ significantly. 

In Telugu, for instance, case is realized through inflexions, whereas in Hindi it is 
realized through lexical items. The phenomenon of grammatical gender in Hindi/Urdu 
is much more pervasive than in other Indian languages. Many other Indian languages 
do not have this phenomenon of grammatical gender. We have already seen some 
instances of these differences in examples 4 and 5 above. These differences are 
significant barriers for any medium of mass communication across these languages. 
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3.4 Journalese 

In addition to lexical and syntactic differences among these languages, mass media 
in each of these languages also have specific conventions of language use, with their 
own syntactic and semantic features. From examples 4 and 5 above, it seems that 
some newspapers in Indian languages prefer nominal and nonfinite forms to verbal 
or finite ones for headlines and the first lead. But, for the second lead, their preferences 
for finite and nonfinite forms differ, as may be seen in the following examples from 
Bangla, Hindi and Tamil, in that order in each. 

Example 7. 

(a) ameerikaar tattaawdhaane aalocnaa 

(b) ameerikaa kii dekhrekh men honii caahiye 

(c) amerikkaa meerpaarwayil naDakka weeNDum 

(d) “America (of) auspices (in) (should be) (conference)” 

(Conference) should be under American auspices 

Example 8. 

(a) arab raashtro shonge shorashori aalocnaar jonne izraael ekmoT 

(b) arab raashtron se siiDhii baaTciiT ke liye izraael sahmaT 

(c) arabu naaDuhaLuDan neeraDi peeccu isreel sammadam 

(d) “Arab nations with direct talk Israel agreement” 

Israel Agrees for Direct Talks with Arab Countries 

Whereas English language newspapers in India show almost an equal preference 
for nonfinite and finite forms, simple present tense being their preferred finite form, 
in Indian languages the situation in this regard does not seem to be so clear. 
Newspapers in these languages demand at least one of the two headlines, and there 
usually are two headlines for many items, in the finite form, usually the simple past. 

Hence, a system intending to facilitate communication across different languages 
faces a two-fold problem: first, deciding about which headline has to have a finite 
form, and then converting the finite or nonfinite form of headline in one language 
to a finite or nonfinite form in another. 

Another problem for mass media in communication across languages is in the 
different linguistic conventions for journalistic and other references to sources of 
information. In many Indian languages there are already standard phrases for such 
journalistic expressions as - reportedly, allegedly, according to informed sources, 
according to reports reaching here, according to a spokesman, a spokesman/person 
said etc. 

But not all languages have the same conventions of using these phrases in the 
beginning, the end or the middle of a sentence, as the following examples indicate: 

Example 9. 

(a) It (Union Government) has left it to the Election 
Commission to decide the dates, a spokesman of the 
Home Ministry said tonight. 
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(b) eko sorkaarii probokTaar moTe nirbaacon komiishan 
“a govt spokesman said election commission” 

eijonne nirbaaconer Diin ghoshnaa korben 
“for this election for dates announce will” 

(c) ek sarkaari prawakTaa ne baTaayaa ki cunnaw aayog 
“a govt spokesman said that election commission” 

ko iske liye TiThiyaan nirDhaariT kame ko kahaa gayaa hai 
“to this for dates fixed do to said has been” 

(d) idarkaana tedihaLai teerdal kamishan muDiwu seyyum enru 
“for this dates election commission decide will make that” 

arasin peeccaaLar oruwar teriwittaar 
“of govt spokesm.an one said” 

The example in 9(a) is from the English newspaper The Hindu, Madras, and the 
one in 9(d) is from the Tamil daily newspaper Dinamani, Madras. Those in 9(b) and 
9(c) are possible in Bangla and Hindi newspapers. These examples indicate that 
newspapers, and possibly other media too, in many Indian languages do not follow 
the same conventions for acknowledging their sources of information. 

To summarise then, the following are some of the major issues that any system for 
simultaneous communication across some Indian languages may have to encounter. 

Nonlinguistic 

(a) Varying attention-worthiness of items according to 
groups of readers/listeners/viewers. 

(b) Varying amounts of complementary information required 
for different items according to groups of readers/listeners. 

Linguistic 

(a) Different scripts for the same language. 

(b) Different pronunciations of the same item. 

(c) Different lexical items for the same thing. 

(d) Different rules of sentence construction. 

(e) Different conventions of language use in mass media. 

Overcoming these difficulties in simultaneous communication across several 
languages may not be easy in the near future. However, progress in Artificial Intelligence 
and Expert Systems and in other fields of computer science indicate that some success 
can be achieved with the proper use of tools developed so far. 


4. Knowledge of language 

The solution to the problem of communication across several languages appears to 
depend upon the description of what constitutes the knowledge of language. It appears 
that application of this knowledge may presuppose a description and quantification 
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of this knowledge, possibly in machine representable form. But what kind of information 
constitutes knowledge of language? 

Can we say that the knowledge of words, letters and sounds in them, their meanings 
and rules of usage, constitutes the knowledge of language? Or, can we say that to 
know the rules of sentence construction, as given in the grammar book of any language, 
constitutes the knowledge of language? Or, can we say that this knowledge is of a 
very abstract kind not specific to any language but is a common property of the 
human mind which enables nearly all human beings to learn at least one language? 

Since the late 1950s, Noam Chomsky has pioneered a new approach to the study 
of the structure of language and of how the knowledge of language seems to be 
acquired and organised. Chomsky (1981, p. 4 ) argues that knowledge of language 
essentially comprises a knowledge of its rules and representations. It is this body of 
rules and representations, according to Chomsky (1986, pp. 12-13), which “relates 
sound and meaning and assigns structural properties to physical events in certain 
ways, not others”. 

Chomsky (1986, pp. 12-13), therefore, believes that “We should think of knowledge 
of language as a certain state of the mind/brain, a relatively stable element in transitory 
mental states once it is attained; furthermore, as a state of some distinguishable faculty 
of the mind - the language faculty - with its specific properties, structure and 
organisation, one ‘module’ of the mind”. For a detailed description of this view of 
the knowledge of language, popularly known as ‘Generative Linguistics’ or 
‘Generative Grammer’, we may see Chomsky (1981, p. 4, 1986, pp. 12-13) and other 
references. 

This view of language may be very convenient for any system of application as it 
presupposes only one underlying representation for all languages of the world. It also 
assumes that representation of knowledge of language is not language-specific. To 
take a crude example, it is like representing the knowledge of an English word like 
cat with a picture of a four-legged creature. Such a representation enables easy and 
instant access to knowledge in a very language-free manner. Given such a representation 
of knowledge, any system for communication across languages will reduce all texts 
from any language to this form of knowledge, i.e. a visual form, and then generate 
the same text through any number of desired languages. 

During the last 30 years, many languages have been described within the framework 
of generative linguistics, and a considerable body of knowledge about natural 
languages has been built up. But these works are so lacking in some crucial details 
that they are considered to be of limited use for engineering in natural languages, or 
for application of this knowledge for any practical purpose. 

For instance, the entire phonological component of the generative linguistics is 
based on a presupposition that there is a discrete unit of sound, called phoneme, 
even in continuous speech such that it is distinct from other such units and can 
always be isolated. Researches in segmentation of continuous speech, however, have 
shown that it is extremely difficult, or nearly impossible, to indicate the particular 
point where one sound ends and the other begins in a normal continuous utterance, 

The human mind nevertheless recognises some discrete sound units, irrespective 
of variations and other physiological factors. But no reliable description seems to be 
available so far of how exactly this recognition takes place. For want of such a 
description, studies in the field of speech synthesis and similar fields of engineering 
and application of knowledge of speech have used a term like ‘diphone’ which includes 
adjacent parts of two discrete sounds (see Klatt 1987). Consequent upon our inability 
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to identify the phoneme, studies in speech engineering have also used clusters of 
sounds upto the maximal unit of a syllable for identifying discrete sound sequences. 
Works like the ones reported in Yegnanarayana et al (1991, pp. 467-475) make use 
of a large number of sound sequence units, nearly 350, for speech synthesis in Hindi, 
whereas any language requires typically about 45 sound units (phonemes). 

The approach which codifies knowledge of speech through diphones and/or discrete 
representation of different syllables may be useful from the engineering and application 
points of view, but appears somewhat ad hoc theoretically and also cumbersome in 
practice. It simply ignores the question of quantifying the knowledge that enables 
the human mind to recognise the beginning and the end of one sound from those of 
another, or recognise the presence of other sounds in any other utterance. From an 
engineering point of view also such an approach does not seem to be efficient as it 
increases the processing time and cost. For a discussion of engineering issues in this 
field see Klatt (1987). 

In recent years, however, there have been attempts to write rules and representations 
in machine usable form for speech understanding and natural language processing. 
Ostensibly in the form of conventional parsing rules, these rules and representations 
are logically much more constrained, have mathematical precision, and describe many 
abstract concepts with an accuracy not available earlier. For illustration, we shall 
refer to two of these attempts here. 

One of these, first reported in Schank (1973, pp. 45-6 & 192-4), has to do with 
the ‘Identification of conceptualizations underlying natural languages’. The work 
reported here addresses itself to the problem of the ‘representation of meaning in an 
unambiguous language-free manner’. Schank believes that ‘there exists a conceptual 
base into which utterances in natural languages are mapped during understanding’. 
So, for instance, Schank (1973, pp. 45-6 & 192-4) suggests that we can refer to a 
nominal concept as a “Picture Producer (PP) such that it is the concept of a general 
thing, a man, a duck, or the Grand Canyon... An action (ACT) is what a nominal 
can be said to be doing. For a concept to qualify as an action it must be something 
that an animate nominal can do to some object... the heart of any conceptualization 
is the relationship between the actor and the action in the event”. Following this 
approach, Schank can paraphrase the difference between the following pairs of 
sentences: 

Example 10. 

(a) John ate the steak with the odor. 

(b) John ate the steak with the fork. 

Example 11. 

(a) John shot the girl with a rifle. 

(b) John shot the girl with long hair. 

For details, we can see Schank (1973, pp. 45-6 & 192-4). However, this approach 
to machine understanding of natural languages has its own limitations. It seems to 
have limited efficiency with sentences which refer to abstract concepts, or to 
information preceding or following in the discourse. For instance, it may be difficult 
for this approach to paraphrase the difference in the semantic roles of John in the 
following sentences; 
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Example 12. 

(a) John is easy to please. 

(b) John is eager to please. 

In 12(a) John is easy for someone else, not mentioned in the sentence, to please. 
In 12(b) John is eager to please someone else, not mentioned in the sentence. All 
these may require extra-sentential knowledge along with knowledge to paraphrase 
abstract concepts like “please” in a language-free manner. 

There are other kinds of difficulties with the identification of conceptualizations 
underlying natural languages. These difficulties pertain to, as mentioned by King 
(1987), the knowledge specific to the culture of any language community. Some of 
these difficulties also stem from idioms, unfinished sentences, or assumptions and 
such other deformities of discourse in any natural language. It seems that these 
deformities account for a greater part of natural language use. Nevertheless, the 
approach indicated in Schank (1973, pp. 45-6 & 192-4) holds considerable promise. 

Goodman & Reddy (1980, pp. 234-46) in a later work of this kind are more specific 
about a possible model for “Alternative control structures for speech understanding 
systems”. They assume that “control structures are an essential part of any speech 
recognition system. They are the devices by which passive knowledge about the task 
and language is transferred into active and effective processes”. 

Goodman & Reddy (1980, pp. 234-46) assume that control structure may be divided 
into three areas; knowledge source interaction, knowledge source activation, and 
knowledge source focussing. The sources of knowledge (KS), according to them, include 
the characteristics of speech sound (phonetics), variability in phonetics (phonology), 
the stress and intonation patterns of speech (prosody), the sound patterns of words 
(lexicon), the grammatical structure of language (syntax), the meaning of words and 
sentences (semantics), and the context of the conversation (pragmatics). 

Goodman & Reddy (1980, pp. 234-46) then go on to propose various models of 
KS interaction, activation and focussing. For a model of natural language understanding 
in a language-free manner their proposal seems to be very close to the model of 
universal grammar assumed in generative linguistics in Chomsky (1981, p. 4, 1986, 
pp. 12-13), and elsewhere. If and when this model of representation of knowledge 
succeeds, it should be possible to reduce the text into language-free representations 
and then generate the same text in any number of desired languages. 

There, however, are certain areas of natural language understanding where this 
model may not be very helpful. Most difficulties of this model have to do with inter- 
componential knowledge. It may not be easy, for instance, to decide if word stress 
pertains to lexicon or prosody, or whether case inflexions pertain to syntax, lexicon 
or phonology etc. It may be difficult within this model to say if the phenomenon of 
stress shift in words like photograph, photography and photographic can be decided 
by prosody, or by phonology, or by lexicon. This model does not appear to be 
adequate for understanding of overlapping phenomena of the kinds mentioned here. 

Ignoring certain gaps of detail in the generative linguistics point of view of the 
knowledge of language, it seems logical to say, that a multilingual person creates a 
module, or a system of knowledge, which includes knowledge of different languages 
and the knowledge of different parts of these languages, such as phonetics, phonology, 
morphology, lexicon, syntax, semantics and pragmatics, and their mutual 
relationships, as subsystems or as sub-subsystems. 

In this module all subsystems, such as those of sound, word, phrase, sentence and 
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discourse structure, are related to one another. Hence, given an utterance of any size, 
even with distortion, it seems that the module of rules and representations built by 
the multilingual person is immediately activated, and then the module initiates 
multilateral processing of the linguistic data most of the time to generate an 
appropriate verbal or nonverbal response. This module is so efficient that it handles 
even complex input correctly and quickly. 

To be able to recognise and use different languages automatically, like a multilingual 
human being, a computer or any other potentially intelligent device will require 
multiple, such as visual, auditory, olfactory, and other sensory and nonsensory 
channels of data input, a large, though adequately constrained, lexicon, and inferential 
and evaluative rules of global reach for data processing. In the present state of 
knowledge and engineering in this field it does not seem possible. 

A fair idea of difficulties in such a task can be had from the account by Steiner 
et al (1988) of the progress of the European Community supported project of 
simultaneous machine translation in eight European languages including English, 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish. 

Engineering in the field of neural networks (see Yegnanarayana 1991, pp. 103-29, 
for instance), however, seems to be a promising development in this area. But it may 
still be many years before we can justifiably place any hopes on it. To be able to 
match the computing powers of the human mind, it seems that a machine will not 
only require multiple channels for receiving data, such as visual, auditory etc., but 
also multitier simultaneous processing. Such a machine will also require the power 
of nonlinear, nonsequential and fuzzy-logic computation for processing the data and 
then for responding to it in an appropriate manner, occasionally on the basis of 
instincts and intuition like human beings. Clearly, computers of the power required 
for this purpose are not in sight yet. 

So what can be done to facilitate communication across different languages through 
mass media at the moment? It appears that presently human editors using the available 
AI and ES technology can to some extent accomplish simultaneous communication 
of an item across several languages. An outline of such a solution is given in the 
following paragraphs. 


5. Towards a solution 

5.1 Nonlinguistic barriers 

In the present state of the art, human editors seem indispensable for deciding what 
item of information or entertainment may be of interest to which group of customers. 
But once they decide on such items, providing complementary information about 
these items can be made significantly less difficult by the use of databases for storing, 
ordering and retrieving data on any given item in any given language. 

Editors in the mass media for cross-linguistic communication may create and 
maintain some kind of a multilingual database on people, places, events, clientele etc. 
Monolingual databases are already in use by large business and public organisations 
for storing and retrieving information about their personnel, operations, clients etc. 
Multilingual databases are also possible now. Databases can be built and maintained 
in as many languages as the particular media organisation may wish to cater to. 
These databases may be created on the basis of the frequency of the occurrence 
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of an item in a given language. If, for instance, a particular name occurs quite 
frequently in a language, then the amount of complementary information required 
for that item in that language is likely to be smaller than the amount of information 
required for this item in a language where it does not occur so frequently. To take 
a concrete instance, let us say that the name of a politician called Yadav is mentioned 
frequently in Hindi news media for clients in Bihar, but does not occur so frequently 
in the Tamil news media for clients in Tamilnadu. It is then logical that the amount 
of complementary information about Yadav in Tamil should be larger than that for 
him in Hindi. This can be a good working principle for editors to create their databases 
on a large number of items, i.e. people, places, events etc., and to use them accordingly. 

Therefore, once the human editor decides to take up a particular news item in a 
particular language, all that he may need to do is to retrieve the information stored 
in the database about that item and put it in the script which can be published or 
broadcast as appropriate. With the phenomenally large storage capacity of modern 
computers, it may not be a problem to build databases of different kinds and sizes 
on a large number of items in several languages. This, however, may only be a tool 
which can enhance the efficiency and speed of the human editor in the goal of 
simultaneous communication of information or entertainment through several 
languages. 

5.2 Linguistic barriers - difficulty of differing scripts 

There are languages like Hindi and Urdu where communication is impeded largely 
due to different scripts being used for writing. In the spoken mode, these languages 
are mutually intelligible to their speakers. Therefore, with the machine transcription 
of text from the Devanagiri to the Arabic script, or vice versa, mutual intelligibility 
can be extended between these languages to their printed mode as well. Unfortunately, 
the arrangement of letters and diacritics in these scripts do not match. Yet, with the 
state-of-the-art in computer science, it should not be impossible to design an expert 
system for machine transcription of texts with human participation wherever necessary. 

In the other major Indian languages, fortunately, there is a large extent of similarity 
between the arrangement of letters and diacritics so that it should be relatively easy 
to obtain such transcriptions among these languages. For instance, the arrangement 
of letters and diacritics in the scripts of Telugu and Kannada has a great degree of 
similarity. If, somehow, the text in one language can be transcribed into the other, 
a great deal of intelligibility can be obtained for the reader of the target language in 
this way as well. A similar facility can be created through transcription of texts 
between Hindi and Punjabi, between Bengali and Oriya, between Tamil and 
Malayalam etc. 

Bilingual keyboards are already in use. All we need is a technology to identify and 
match letter and diacritics. 

5.3 Difficulty of different lexical items & pronunciations 

Sometimes the same lexical item with the same meaning also becomes unintelligible 
to users of related languages in India because of the different pronunciations of the 
particular lexical item in these languages. As an example we saw earlier how the 
name of one of the ancient languages of India is pronounced as ‘Sanskrit’, ‘Samskrit’ 
or ‘Samskrut’. There are large number of lexical items, such as numbers, names of 
days, dates, months, distance, directions etc., which differ in similar ways. Overcoming 
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these dilBculties of differing pronunciations can also make simultaneous 
communication across several languages considerably easy. 

Advances in multimedia technology can be of use here. They are already being 
used for educational purposes in European countries. In India too, language-specific 
pronunciations of frequently occurring lexical items can be stored in laser disc-based 
multimedia systems, and can be used when needed both by the print and the voice 
media. This approach to lexical differences among related languages can greatly 
reduce the barriers of simultaneous communication across several languages. 

For instance, language-specific lexical terms for the word ‘five’ can be stored in 
the multimedia memory, both in print and in voice. This can be retrieved by the 
human editor for print or voice media according to need. Building such databases 
no longer appears impossible. Similar things are already being provided in terms of 
value-added services by personal computer manufacturers. As we have seen earlier, 
lack of mutual intelligibility at least among major Indian languages is not so much 
due to differences of syntax as due to differences of lexical items. A database of lexical 
items, or an electronic dictionary, so to say, of languages, with cross language matching 
and referencing of this kind, especially in multimedia as suggested here, can greatly 
enhance the mutual intelligibility among these languages, and also facilitate simul¬ 
taneous communication across them. 

5.4 Differences of syntax 

We have seen earlier that the major Indian languages do not have significant syntactic 
differences. They are all of the subject-object-verb type, the phrases in the sentences 
of these languages are accordingly arranged, and almost a perfect match can be 
obtained between sentences in these languages. 

The major difference, however, lies in the way case marks are shown in the phrases 
of these languages. In Hindi, for instance, case marks are generally shown through 
discrete lexical items, whereas in many other major India languages case marks are 
shown through rule-governed inflections. This is a major problem and a hurdle 
between simultaneous and automatic communication of an item across these 
languages. 

If the machines can identify the boundaries of a phrase/word, then substituting 
that phrase/word in one language with the corresponding word/phrase from the 
target languages (s) cannot be very difficult, especially with the database of lexical 
items mentioned above, and human editors participating in it. Bharati et al (1991, 
pp. 277-93) and Rao & Yegnanarayana (1991) have also shown that computer 
technology can be used for identifying word boundaries in Hindi. Once such 
recognition takes place, the human editor will only have to find the corresponding 
item from the target languages(s) with help of the lexical database, and make 
appropriate substitutions. As King (1987, pp. 5-6) has shown, something similar is 
already being done by the Canadian Radio Organisation for making bilingual weather 
forecasts. In this manner, computerised databases and laser disc-based multimedia 
can become effective tools in the hands of the human editor in his objective of 
achieving simultaneous communication across several languages. 

5.5 Difficulty of different journalistic conventions 

Evolution of journalistic conventions in different languages has been influenced by 
many factors. Of these, two very important factors are the cultural perception of the 
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community using that language, and the constraints of space and time on the human 
editors of the media in that language at any given time. 

It seems entirely a matter of cultural perception why for instance. Union Government 
is called Central Government (Kendriya Sarkar) in Hindi, whereas it is Middle 
Government (Matthiyaarasu) in Tamil. These terms can be stored and retrieved in a 
database in the manner stated above for each of the different languages used by any 
mass media organisation. A human editor will still have to participate and conduct 
the search, but the electronic dictionary mentioned above can greatly facilitate this 
search and make cross-linguistic communication less difficult and less expensive. 

What, however, cannot be accomplished so easily is the conversion of journalistic 
items like sources of information from one language to another. For instance, it cannot 
be decided a priori which of the following should be used. 

Example 13. 

(a) a spokesman of the government said 

(b) according to a spokesman of the government 

The choice of 13 (a) or (b) will depend on the context and the space/time available 
with the editor. In a business where every inch of space and every second of time 
counts, it may be of vital importance to the editor to decide which of the competing 
terms will be appropriate in the given context. But once the human editor decides 
to use a term of a certain length and kind, then he can look for matching terms in 
the database of the particular language with him, and use the most appropriate term. 
Many other decisions with regard to journalistic conventions will also have to be 
made in a similar manner. 


6. Conclusions 

Automatic and unrestricted simultaneous communication across languages through 
the mass media does not seem possible presently in view of some of the more 
formidable barriers mentioned in this paper. With the knowledge available in 
computers and in the AI and ES fields so far, certain kinds of communication across 
some Indian languages seem possible even now. Many (news) items, features and 
commercials involving only names, numbers, dates, days, months, and such other 
items can, even in the present state of knowledge, be communicated across many 
Indian languages through the mass media. In other words, the mass media can even 
now communicate weather forecasts, election results, market rates, company reports, 
railway, airline and radio and television timetables etc., across several Indian 
languages simultaneously. Copies of many commercial advertisements for different 
media can also be prepared in many languages simultaneously. As King (1987, pp. 5-6) 
reports, with progressively diminishing human participation, Canada has been having 
simultaneous weather forecasts in French and English from the late nineteen seventies. 


I am grateful for the help I have received from Prof B Yegnanarayana and from an 
anonymous reviewer in the preparation of this article. However, I alone am responsible 
for mistakes, if any, here. 
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Abstract. This paper discusses the significance of segmental and prosodic 
knowledge sources for developing a text-to-speech system for Indian 
languages. Acoustic parameters such as linear prediction coefficients, 
formants, pitch and gain are prestored for the basic speech sound units 
corresponding to the orthographic characters of Hindi. The parameters 
are concatenated based on the input text. These parameters are modified 
by stored knowledge sources corresponding to coarticulation, duration 
and intonation. The coarticulation rules specify the pattern of joining the 
basic units. The duration rules modify the inherent duration of the basic 
units based on the linguistic context in which the units occur. The 
intonation rules specify the overall pitch contour for the utterance 
(declination or rising contour), fall-rise patterns, resetting phenomena and 
inherent fundamental frequency of vowels. Appropriate pauses between 
syntactic units are specified to enhance intelligibility and naturalness. 

Keywords. Text-to-speech system; prosodic features; coarticulation; 
intonation; formants; content word; function word. 


1. Introduction 

The function of a text-to-speech system is to convert a symbolic input (text) to an 
output speech waveform. To produce speech from a given text, human beings use 
several knowledge sources such as phonetics, phonology, morphology, syntax, 
semantics and pragmatics. It is necessary to incorporate these knowledge sources in 
a suitable form for a text-to-speech system to accomplish the same task. Mere 
s-'N concatenation of the signals corresponding to the basic units of speech does not 

produce intelligible and natural-sounding speech. The rules governing various 
knowledge sources are essential. Other than the production of isolated utterances of 
basic units, most of the knowledge sources are acquired by human beings without 
explicit training or learning. Moreover, these knowledge sources by themselves do 
not make up speech. Hence these knowledge source can be viewed as metalevel 
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knowledge. This paper addresses some issues related to the role of various knowledge 
sources in the development of a text-to-speech system for Indian languages. 

Speech is the primary method for communication between human beings. Of the 
many varieties of life sharing our world, only human beings have developed the vocal 
means of coding to convey information beyond a rudimentary level.‘Through the 
development of a system for speech communication between man and machine, we 
constitute a whole new range of communication services to extend man’s capabilities, 
serve his social needs, and increase his productivity. As computers become increasingly 
popular in nearly ail segments of society, it is quite natural to consider a natural 
mode as medium of communication. Speech is obviously the most useful medium of 
communication between computers and its human users. The other possible method 
for representing natural communication is in text mode which can be considered as 
a string of conventional symbols (Allen 1985). Text is often considered a more durable 
medium of communication and is preserved more reliably. Hence it is widely used 
for both input and output of computers. But text requires specialized equipment as 
well as typing and reading skills which many potential users may not possess. On 
the other hand, speech is the most widely used communication medium between 
humans and requires no special training. Due to these advantages, there is a growing 
trend towards the development of speech systems over the past three decades. 

Most of the problems that computers currently solve use programs where the steps 
of solution are defined explicitly. The conventional programs are rigid structurally, 
their actions are predictable in advance and they cannot handle problems that their 
programmers did not foresee. But as human beings, we are able to handle and 
frequently solve problems for which algorithms do not exist and which are characterized 
by ill structure, ambiguity, incomplete problem understanding, uncertainty and 
formidable complexity. The ability of human beings to solve such problems is almost 
taken for granted and is not fully understood. Apart from the unique human ability 
of common sense reasoning we use various other tools for problem solving such as 
logic, heuristic search and the extensive use of domain knowledge. To perform natural 
tasks using computers, one has to program them to exhibit similar problem-solving 
capabilities, or perhaps in some cases even to surpass human beings. Acquisition and 
incorporation of domain knowledge which includes formal and empirical components, 
play a key role in this experiment and hence this approach can be called a knowledge- 
based approach. 

Vision and speech are two primary senses of human beings. Man learns about his 
environment largely through his eyes and communication is done mainly through 
the voice. Both the human visual system and the speech production mechanism have 
their limitations and peculiarities. In order to incorporate the features of these primary 
senses into machines, we have to formulate a set of rules which consider the possibilities 
and limitations accociated with the task, convert them into a sequence of representable 
form and incorporate them into a machine in some systematic fashion. Acquisition 
of various knowledge sources from continuous speech and incorporation of the 
knowledge in a text-to-speech system demonstrate some aspects of knowledge-based 
systems related to man-machine communication by voice. 

This paper is organized as follows: § 2 discusses the design issues in the development 
of our text-to-speech system. The role of various knowledge sources in a text-to-speech 
system for Hindi is discussed in § 3. Section 4 discusses the improvement in the quality 
of synthetic speech by the addition of these knowledge sources. 
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2. A text-to-speech system for Hindi 

We are developing a text-to-speech system for Indian languages based on a parameter 
concatenation model (Yegnanarayana et al 1990, pp. 467-76). As the speech is 
modelled using parameters, the voice characteristics can be manipulated and thus 
prosodic features can be incorporated by changing these parameters. The parametric 
representation is highly flexible and needs much less storage compared to the 
waveform concatenation model. 

The design of our text-to-speech system is modular. It enables us to make changes 
in any of the modules independently. These modules can be integrated to the rest of 
the system. Each of the modules added to the system was developed in parallel. The 
various modules available in our system include the knowledge sources related to 
coarticulation phenomena (Ramachandran & Yegnanarayana 1992), duration (Rajesh 
Kumar 1990) and intonation (Madhukumar et al 1993). 

Figure 1 shows the block diagram of our text-to-speech system. The input to the 
system is Hindi text stored in the form of ISCII (Indian Script Code for Information 



Figure 1. Block diagram of 'a text-to- 
speech system for Hindi. 
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Interchange) codes. The preprocessor scans the string of iscil codes to locate 
abbreviations, numbers, dates and special symbols and replace them by their 
expansions in spoken form. Basic units are extracted from the expanded text using 
a simple parser. For synthesizing speech, parameters of the basic units of input text 
are concatenated and coarticulation rules that operate across adjacent basic units of 
speech are applied. The gain contour is smoothed at the boundaries between adjacent 
basic units. The pitch contour is modified to incorporate the intonation knowledge 
for the sentence being synthesized. The modified pitch and gain contours are used 
to generate an excitation signal. The excitation signal and the system parameters are 
used to generate the speech waveform. 

The major issues involved in the design of our text-to-speech system are: (1) choice 
of basic units, (2) collection of basic units and extraction of parameters, (3) preprocessor 
and parser and (4) synthesis of speech from the parameters of basic units. In the 
following sections we discuss each of these in detail. 

2.1 Choice of basic units 

The choice of basic units involves a trade-off between the size of memory needed to 
store all the units and the computation during synthesis. If the size of the unit is 
large, the number of units in the language increases and hence the computer memory 
needed to store them is also larger. On the other hand, if the size of the unit is small, 
then the coarticulation effect among the adjacent units increases, which results in 
increased computation during synthesis. 

For Indian languages, the characters which are generally orthographic representa¬ 
tions of speech sounds can be selected as a suitable choice for the basic units. A 
character in an Indian language is close to a syllable. A character in Hindi represents 
a speech sound in the form of a consonant (C) or a vowel (K) or CV or CCV or 
CCCV. In characters, most of the coarticulation effects (all CV and CC transitions) 
are preserved. Also this can be extracted from the text by simple parsing. Due to 
these reasons characters are chosen as basic units in the present implementation of 
our text-to-speech system. 

The cluster characters can be generated from the constituent CV combinations 
and other consonants. For example, the cluster character /kya:/ can be generated by 
concatenating the consonant /fc/ and the CV combination /ya:/. This results in the 
reduction of the number of basic units (from about 5000 to 400) and the storage 
requirement. Therefore the basic units in our text-to-speech system are: (1) isolated 
consonants (C); (2) isolated vowels (V) and (3) the consonant-vowel combinations (CV). 

2.2 Collection of basic units and extraction of parameters 

The basic units were extracted from the carrier words in isolation. The carrier words 
selected are meaningless words to avoid the undesirable prosodic bias introduced 
subconsciously by the speaker. Also it allows us to quickly form a suitable carrier 
word to make the extraction of the basic units easier. The required basic unit is 
placed in the word medial position followed by a stop consonant with some exceptions 
(Rajesh Kumar 1990). 

To synthesize speech from a given text, our text-to-speech system uses the following 
speech parameters: 1) linear predictive coefficients (LPC), 2) formants, 3) pitch and 4) 
gain. LPC and formants represent the vocal tract system and pitch and gain parameters 
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correspond to the source information. In the following paragraphs, we discuss the 
extraction of these parameters briefly. 

Our text-to-speech system is based on the linear prediction method. A set of 14 
LPC parameters are used to model the vocal tract system. These are computed using 
the autocorrelation method (Makhoul 1975). The coarticulation effect is manifested 
in the speech wave mainly as a transition pattern of formants (the resonant frequencies 
of vocal tract) (Ohman 1966). A difficult signal processing problem is encountered 
in incorporating the coarticulation rules due to the incompatibility of the parameters 
used for basic untis (LPC) and for specification of the rules (formants). In order to 
solve this problem, all basic units are converted to a representable scheme in which 
the vowel regions are stored using formants and the consonant regions using LPC. 
Formants are extracted using the properties of group delay functions (Yegnanarayana 
et al 1991). 

We modify the intonation pattern by incorporating intonation knowledge obtained 
by analysis of continuous speech in Hindi. The voiced/unvoiced decision of the basic 
units is stored separately and this is sufficient enough rather than the actual values 
of pitch. Later, based on the intonation knowledge the pitch contour of the utterances 
in voiced region is modified. In the unvoiced region the pitch value is taken as zero. 

We are using different methods for computing gain for consonants and vowels. 
Gain contour for each consonant frame is determined from the residual obtained by 
the autocorrelation method (Makhoul 1975). In the vowel region, gain for each 
segment is computed as the sum of squared values of the signal. In order to solve 
the problems due to the incompatibility of gain computation, gain of each basic unit 
is pre-edited and stored. During the synthesis, after concatenating the parameters, 
gain contour is smoothed by interpolation across the boundary of the adjacent basic 
units. 

2.3 Preprocessor and parser 

Preprocessor and parser are two preliminary modules in our text-to-speech system. 
The input and output of the preprocessor module are in ISCII code itself. The text is 
preprocessed to locate nonphonetic strings (such as numerals and abbreviations) 
which are replaced by their spoken form. For example, the abbreviation fda:./ (Dr.) 
expands to its spoken form /da:k^ar/ ‘Doctor’ and the numeral 120-45 expands to 
je:k sau bi:s dasamlav ca:r patncj ‘One hundred and twenty point four five’. It also 
helps the intonation module to make out if a particular word is a numeral or not. 
The preprocessed ISCII codes are transferred to the parser. 

Due to the phonetic nature of Indian languages, the parser module of our system 
is simpler than for languages like French and English where letter to sound rules 
and dictionary look-ups are used (O’Shaughnessy 1984; Allen et al 1987). In this 
module, sequences of ISCII codes are parsed to extract the sequence of basic units. 
The parser takes care of some language specific issues like word final vowel deletion 
(for short vowels in Hindi). The end of the sentence is identified by the presence of 
delimiters (e.g., bar (|), question mark (?) etc.). These sequence of basic units are used 
for further processing to produce natural-sounding, intelligible synthetic speech. 

2.4 Synthesis of speech from the parameters of basic units 

To synthesize speech from the parameters, we used a linear predictive technique (Atal 
& Hanauer 1971) in the consonant part and a cascade formant synthesizer (Klatt 
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Figure 2. Block diagram for the basic speech production model. The vocal tract 
system is represented by lpc and formants. Pitch period and gain are the source 
parameters. The voiced source of the speech is represented by an excitation signal 
and the unvoiced source is represented by random noise. 


1980) in the vowel part of the basic units. By using this hybrid method for synthesis, 
it is possible to capture the coarticulation behaviour of speech sounds as a set of 
transition patterns of formants in the vowel region. 

The basic model for speech synthesis is given in figure 2. It consists of an excitation 
signal and a time-varying filter representing source and system parameters of speech 
signals, respectively. The excitation signal is periodic for voiced speech signals and 
a sequence of random numbers for unvoiced sounds. This excitation signal is fed to 
a time-varying digital filter which models the vocal tract for generating speech. The 
time-varying filter is represented by either LPC or formants based on the type of basic 
units. 

The choice of excitation signal affects the quality of synthetic speech significantly 
(Papamichalis 1987). We used Fant’s excitation model in our text-to-speech system 
(Fant 1982). This model is supposed to resemble the actual glottal excitation. Here, 
the energy is distributed evenly over the entire duration of the excitation. By varying 
the opening and closing phases of excitation, it is possible to tune the quality of the 
output speech. 


3. The role of knowledge sources in a text-to-speech system for Hindi 

For getting natural and intelligible speech output from a text-to-speech system, incor¬ 
poration of various knowledge sources at segmental and suprasegmental domains 
is very important. Segmental-level knowledge sources are concerned with the 
appropriate representation of speech events by suitable parameters of basic units. 
Suprasegmental knowledge sources are those whose domains extend beyond a 
segment. 

The important knowledge sources for a text-to-speech system are: (1) coarticulation 
rules corresponding to changes in acoustic parameters due to the influence of adjacent 
segments; (2) durational rules corresponding to the inherent duration of segments 
and their variation due to context; (3) pitch rules corresponding to inherent pitch, 
pitch variations across words, phrases and sentences, and (4) rules corresponding to 
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intensity variations across basic units, words and phrases. Rules related to duration, 
pitch and intensity are classified as prosodic knowledge. In the following sections, 
we discuss the acquisition and incorporation of knowledge corresponding to coarti¬ 
culation, duration and intonation. 

3.1 Coarticulation 

The purpose of incorporating coarticulation knowledge in the text-to-speech system 
is to smooth the transition between adjacent basic units to improve the naturalness 
and fluency of synthesized speech. Figure 3 shows the waveforms and spectrograms 
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Figure 3. Illustration of the coarticulation effect between speech segments: 
(a) waveform and spectrogram of the word /b''o:jan/ ‘food’; (b) waveform and 
spectrogram of the characters /h^o;/, jja! and /n/ uttered in isolation. The changes 
in the spectrogram of the vowels of /h*o.-/ and /;a/ in (a) are due to the context. 
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of the utterance /b'^o:janl and the isolated characters /b''o:/, /ja/ and /«/. The change 
in formants towards the end of the vowels in /fe*‘o.V and //o/ are caused by the 
coarticulation. We study the coarticulation effect in terms of acoustic features like 
formant transitions, durational changes and intensity variations and formulate rules 
which predict how these parameters are to be manipulated in various contexts to 
get the desired coarticulation effect. 

3.1a Nature of coarticulation in Hindi: The phenomenon of coarticulation involves 
changes in the articulation and acoustics of a phoneme due to the phonetic context 
(O’Shaughnessy 1987). The coarticulation phenomenon has an anticipatory and a 
carry-over component. In the former, features of a phoneme get modified depending 
upon the following phoneme or phonemes. In Hindi speech, this form of coarticulation 
is identified to be the following: (1) Change of the features of the vowel in vowel 
consonant (FC) and vowel to vowel (VV) sequences; (2) the vowel gets nasalized if 
the preceding or following sound is a nasal, and (3) consonant spectrum is influenced 
by the following vowel, that is, it may be different for the same consonant before 
different vowels. Carry-over coarticulation is the one in which features of the phoneme 
are modified by the preceding phoneme or phonemes. It is observed in Hindi speech 
as (1) the features of the vowel in a consonant vowel (CF) sequence is affected by 
the preceding C and (2) the vowel is nasalized to a larger extent if the preceding 
consonant is nasal. 

The acoustic manifestations of the various coarticulation effects are (1) the transition 
from C to F in a CF unit; (2) the transition from F to C across a FC sequence; (3) 
the transition from vowel to vowel in a FF sequence; (4) nasalization of the vowel; (5) 
variation in the duration of the same unit in different contexts, and (6) changes in the 
spectral features of a consonant in different contexts, namely the CF, FC and CC 
contexts. Of these, the first three transitions are characterized by formant transition 
patterns and gain variation across the transition whereas the nasalization is charac¬ 
terized by the presence of antiformants in the vowel spectrum. The CF transition is 
embedded (or preserved) in the basic unit representation and hence we do not need 
any contextual rules to make these changes. Our interests are primarily in FC, FF 
and CC transitions and nasalization of vowels. These are not represented or preserved 
in basic units since the context which decides the changes is not in the same unit. 
Hence it is necessary to develop contextual rules to impart coarticulation across unit 
boundaries and also for nasalization of vowels. 

In the study of the coarticulation between two phonemes, we do not consider the 
influences of segments beyond the immediately neighbouring units. This greatly 
simplifies the study by reducing the number of cases to be considered. Coarticulation 
effects due to the phonemes which are not immediately adjacent are less important 
in fluent speech production though they reduce the speaker’s effort in articulation 
(O’Shaughnessy 1987). 

3.1b Acquisition and formulation of coarticulation knowledge: The issues involved 
in the acquisition and formulation of the coarticulation knowledge, from a point of 
view of incorporating into a text-to-speech system are (1) identification of the domain 
of coarticulation; (2) classification of the coarticulation patterns, and (3) formulation 
of the coarticulation patterns. 

The domain of coarticulation is the transition between basic units of speech. The 
transitions between the basic units can be only one of the sequences of vowel-to-vowel 
(FF), vowel-to-consonant (FQ and consonant-to-consonant (CC). 
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Considering all combinations of two basic units, the total number of junctions 
possible is about a few hundred. We classify these into a small number of basic 
transition patterns on the basis of the similarities in the transition patterns. The 
nature of the transition pattern in a VC depends on the articulatory features of the 
consonant (Ohman 1966). The VC transitions are grouped into six distinct classes, 
each of which corresponds to a place of articulation of the consonant. Each VC class 
is further divided into subgroups based on the manner of articulation of the consonant. 
Each VC subgroup contains formant transition patterns for five different vowels of 
Hindi. The vowel to vowel formant transition patterns in Hindi are few in number 
compared to the VC transitions. Consonant to consonant transitions (CC) are part 
of cluster characters. The coarticulation across CC transitions is more complicated. 
Few common effects associated with CC transitions in Hindi are (1) release of word 
final cluster, (2) shortening of geminated clusters (geminated cluster is the one in 
which both consonants are the same), and (3) lengthening of the consonant before a 
semivowel. 

For each VC subgroup, rules for transition patterns are formulated for the five 
different vowels as the percentage deviation of formant frequencies from the steady 
values and the transition duration. The parameters required for the rule specification 
are obtained from the analysis of natural speech data. Figure 4 shows the spectrogram 
of a FC transition /u.p/ and also the rules formulated for all bilabial V C transitions. 

Vowel-to-vowel (FF) transitions are characterized by gradual transition of formants 
from one vowel to the following one. This allows us to take care of all vowel to 
vowel transitions by a single rule which does the interpolation of vowel formants. 
Two nasalization rules - one for CF and other for FC transitions - simulate the 
nasalization effect. The nasals and nasalized vowels are characterized by the presence 
of antiresonances in the frequency spectrum. The antiresonance is simulated using a 
pole-zero pair below the first formant of the vowel. The consonant cluster rules 
manipulate the duration and the release part of the clusters but do not modify the 
spectral information of the constituent consonants. 

3.1c Incorporation of coarticulation knowledge: Incorporation of the coarticulation 
into a text-to-speech system involves the application of the rules formulated to modify 
the default parameters of the basic units of the input text before synthesis, by making 
use of the phonetic context of the basic units in the text. The issues to be addressed 
in this are those of using the appropriate representation and activation methods. 
Since coarticulation modifies most of the parameters of the basic unit, it is very 
convenient to merge the knowledge activation with the synthesis process. The block 
diagram of the knowledge activation and synthesis scheme is shown in figure 5. 

The text is processed sentence by sentence. The prestored representations of all 
basic units in the sentence are loaded into a buffer (tempcvtable) so that the 
parameter modifications by the subsequent processing blocks can be done on this. 
The analysis of input text is done to decide the phonetic nature of the basic units in 
the text. This information forms the context for the activation of coarticulation rules. 
The cluster consonant rule activation process scans the text analysis information and 
whenever the context for some rule is matched, the rule is activated to modify the 
default parameters of the concerned basic unit in the tempcvtable. Next the 
computation of pitch and gain contours are done using the information in the 
TEMPCVTABLE and stored in buffers so that the gain and intonation rules can be 
activated on them before the process of synthesis. The final step is the synthesis along 
with the activation of transition rules. The VC and FF rules and the nasalization 
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Figure 4. (a) Spectrogram of the VC sequence /a:p/. (b) Table of VC formant 
transitions from different vowels to the bilabial stops. The transition is specified 
as the percentage changes in steady formant values of the vowel and the transition 
duration in frames of 6-4 ms. (c) Formant transition patterns generated from the 
above table. The first one of these corresponds to the spectrogram in (a). 

rules are activated in this step. These rules are stored in a table and retrieved and 
activated as we synthesize the basic units in the tempcvtable one by one. 

The coarticulation rules incorporated into the system are tested to (1) verify their 
correct activation and (2) evaluate their perceptual significance. This was done by 
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Figure 5. Incorporation of coarticulation knowledge in a text-to-speech system 
for Hindi. 


analytical and perceptual means. Analytical testing of the rules is done by simulating 
the context in which the rules would be activated and then analysing the synthesized 
speech by signal processing means. The VC and VV transition rules and the CC or 
cluster consonant rules are tested. Figure 6 shows formant transition patterns of some 



Figure 6. Formant transition patterns of VC sequences involving /{/. (a) Formant 
contours extracted from synthesized speech, (b) Formant transition patterns 
specified by rules. 
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synthesized VC transitions and the actual transitions specified by the rules. In 
perceptual testing, words synthesized with and without the transitions incorporated, 
were heard in pairs. The rules make significant improvement in the perceptual quality. 
The perceptual evaluation is done at higher levels like in sentences and paragraphs. 
Selected sentences and paragraphs are synthesized both with and without the 
coarticulation rules. The speech synthesized with the application of the rules showed 
significant improvements in naturalness. 

3.2 Duration 

Segmental duration is dependent both on inherent properties of the input unit 
concerned and on a large number of phonetic and structural constraints imposed 
contextually (Klatt 1976). The durations of various speech units vary considerably 
due to factors such as speaker (male vs female), speaking style (reading vs 
conversational) and speaking rate. Duration of speech units also depends upon the 
psychological state (fear, anger, sorrow etc.) of the speaker. When a person speaks 
more slowly than normal, pauses account for more durational increase than the 
speech units. At faster rates all normal durations of speech units shorten by a certain 
amount. The interplay of all these factors in natural continuous speech makes duration 
an extremely difficult feature to study. 

3.2a Nature of duration of speech sounds in Hindi: For the sake of simplicity, 
durational effects can be roughly categorized as the effects due to position (POS), 
syllable boundary (SYL), prepausal lengthening (PPL), post-vocalic consonant (PVC), 
place of articulation (POA), change in cluster environment (CCL), semantic novelty 
(NOV), and polysyllabic shortening (PSS). Broadly speaking, the durational effects 
adjust the durations of basic units depending upon their (i) position and (ii) context 
in the given text. POS, SYB and PPL modify durations of basic units depending upon 
their position in the text. Among the durational effects that modify durations of basic 
units depending upon context, PVC, CCL and POA handle coarticulation at the phonetic 
boundaries. NOV and PSS cover other contextual phenomena, which are less frequent. 
In the following sections we discuss each of these effects in detail. These discussions 
pertain to a limited number of words or nonsense syllables in controlled reading 
situations by a single speaker. To the extent that the speaker is consistent, effects 
due to speaking rate are limited. From these studies, rules have been formulated to 
modify the duration of basic units in the given text. 

(i) Positional effect {POS) - A character is more lengthened in a word final position 
than in a word beginning position, which in turn is longer than in a word medial 
position. The POS results were obtained after analysing durations of about 50 basic 
units. We proceeded as follows; For each basic unit we formed three nonsense words. 
Each word contained two or three characters. The first word contained the basic 
unit (under consideration) in word medial position. The second and the third words 
contained the basic unit in the word beginning and the word final positions respec¬ 
tively. In these three words, the basic unit is followed by a speech sound of the same 
category (such as voiced aspirated or voiced unaspirated). This was done to nullify 
other effects, PVC in particular, so that POS could be studied in isolation. The durations 
of the basic unit in all three words were measured. The percentage increase of the 
duration of the basic unit in the word beginning (or word final) position over that 
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in the word medial position is taken as the value a for that basic unit for word 
beginning (or word final) lengthening effect. 

(ii) Syllable boundary effect (SYB) - The duration of the basic unit appearing just 
before a syllable boundary is increased. The SYB result was obtained after analysing 
durations of 24 basic units. We proceeded as follows: For each basic unit, we formed 
two nonsense words. Each word contained three characters. The first word contained 
the basic unit in word medial position. The second word contained the basic unit in 
word initial position with a syllable boundary following it. In these two words, the 
basic unit is followed by a speech sound of the same category (such as voiced aspirated 
or voiced unaspirated). The durations of the basic unit in the two words are measured. 
The percentage increase of the duration of the basic unit in the second word over 
the first is the combined effect of POS and SYB effects. We remove the POS effect from 
this in order to obtain the value of a (a indicates the percentage by which the ‘normal’ 
duration of the unit concerned is modified) for that unit for the SYB effect (it is in 
this way that we figured out that our rules ought to combine multiplicatively rather 
than additively). 

(iii) Prepausal lengthening effect (PPL) —The duration of the character appearing 
before a pause is increased. PPL effect can be attributed to slowing down of speech 
in anticipation of a pause, aiding perceptual cues to syntactic boundaries. There is 
an increase in the duration of either the final or penultimate character of a word just 
before a pause. If the final character has a vowel, then the increase is only in the 
final character. Otherwise the increase is in the penultimate character. 

The PPL results were obtained after analysing durations of about 20 basic units. 
This study was performed on continuous speech data and hence the basic units were 
embedded in meaningful words. The test set consisted of about 25 continuous 
sentences spoken with natural intonation and rhythm, so that the PPL effects are 
clearly observed. The duration of each basic unit before a pause (due to either a 
phrase boundary, or a breath group, or a sentence ending) was measured. The duration 
of the basic unit, when followed by an unaspirated and an unvoiced stop, is also 
measured. The percentage increase in the duration of the basic unit in the former 
over the latter pase is the combination of POS and PPL effects. We remove the effect 
of POS to obtain the value for that basic unit for the PPL effect. 

(iv) Post-vocalic consonant effect (Pvc) - This effect states that the duration of a 
vowel changes depending upon the type of consonant following it. Voicing, aspiration, 
sonority and nasality of the pvc, aU these affect the duration of the preceding vowel. 
The PVC results were obtained after analysing the durations of 20 basic units in 
different contexts. The basic unit could be either a CV combination or an isolated 
vowel. This effect was examined for the vowels /a./, /i/ and /«/. It was later verified 
for the remaining vowels. For each basic unit we performed two experiments: (i) PVC 
effect due to a stop consonant, and (ii) PVC effect due to a nonstop consonant. These 
two cases are explained. 

(a) PVC effect due to a stop consonant: Four nonsense words are formed with the 
basic unit in the word medial position. The basic unit is followed by four different 
cases of PVC. They are (1) unvoiced and unaspirated stops; (2) voiced and 
unaspirated stops; (3) unvoiced and aspirated stops; (4) voiced and aspirated stops. 
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The percentage increase of the duration of the vocalic portion of the basic unit 
in (2), (3) and (4) over (1) gives the value for each unit for each category of the PVC. 
(b) PVC effect due to a nonstop consonant: Five nonsense words are formed with 
the basic unit in the word medial position. The basic unit is followed by five 
different cases of PVC. They are (1) unvoiced and unaspirated stops; (2) trill; (3) 
fricatives; (4) nasals; (5) semivowels. The percentage increase of the duration of 
the vocalic portion of the basic unit in (2), (3), (4) and (5) over (1) gives the value 
of a for each unit for each category of the PVC. The PVC results were verified in 
the case of continuous speech for some basic units. 

(v) Place of articulation effect (POA) - If two adjacent characters (within as well as 
across word boundaries) have the same place of articulation, then one or both of the 
characters are shortened. This is due to relative ease of pronouncing sequences of 
speech sounds with the same place of articulation. 

(vi) Changes in cluster environments [CCL) - In the case of cluster characters (CCV 
or CCCV), the durations of the various constituent basic units change due to the 
presence of adjacent consonants. They often shorten due to proximity of the POS, and 
sometimes lengthen due to relative difficulty of pronouncing certain sequences of 
consonants with conflicting articulatory requirements. 

(vii) Polysyllabic shortening effect {PSS) - If the number of characters in a word is 
greater than three, then the vocalic durations of the various characters are reduced. 
This effect may relate to communication efficiency: words with many units are easier 
to identify than short words, which could allow spending less time per unit without 
risking perceptual mistakes. 

3.2b Incorporation of durational knowledge: It is possible to vary the duration of 
a basic unit by varying the number of samples to be synthesized per frame (by default 
64 samples are synthesized per frame). For instance, if the number of samples for all 
frames in a basic unit is doubled, the duration of the basic unit is doubled. The issues 
involved in incorporation of durational knowledge are (1) analysis of input text; (2) 
deciding the base duration for each unit; (3) representation and activation of 
knowledge. Figure 7 places these issues in the overall scheme of our text-of-speech 
system. In the following sections we discuss each of these issues in detail. 

(i) Analysis of input text - The input text is analysed to obtain necessary information 
to enable the activation of durational knowledge such as (1) type of the basic unit 
(C or CV), (2) type of consonant in the basic unit, (3) position of the character in the 
word, (4) number of characters in the word, (5) markers for phrase boundaries and 
breath groups in the input text, and (6) syllabification within a word. 

(ii) Deciding the base duration of each unit - The base duration of each basic unit 
is its duration in the carrier word where it occurs in the word medial position. Since 
the same basic unit will be used in all types of context and position wherever it occurs 
in the input text, it is imperative that the stored basic unit be devoid of the influence 
of any of the durational effects mentioned earlier. From this point of view some 
guidelines observed in forming the carrier word for a basic unit, can be explained as 
follows: (1) The basic unit must be followed by an unaspirated and an unvoiced stop 
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Figure 7. Incorporation of durational knowledge in a text-to-speech system for 
Hindi. 


in order to nullify the PVC effect. (2) Each carrier word must have three characters. 
This is to nullify the PSS effect. (3) The basic unit and its adjacent characters must 
not have the same place of articulation. This is to nullify the POA effect. In other 
words, the base duration of a basic unit is its length in a neutral phonetic context. 
Depending upon the context in the given text, various durational deviations (using 
durational rules) are effected. This, in essence, summarizes the durational model 
used in our present system. 

(iii) Representation and activation of knowledge - We used the production system 
approach (Rich 1983) to represent the durational knowledge in our text-to-speech 
system. Each rule in the knowledge base is an independent fragment of knowledge 
and does not rely on the correctness of other rules. This facilitates successive updating 
since the rules are independent of each other, and the order of declaration of rules 
is not important. For most artificial intelligence application domains, where the 
knowledge is not systematically formulated (as in our problem), the production system 
formalism offers a natural way of encoding the knowledge. Besides the production 
system rules provide an easy way of explaining the intermediate decisions taken. 

Since we have represented the durational knowledge as rules, the activation of 
knowledge is achieved by means of a rule-based inference engine (or a rule interpreter). 
Depending upon the context of each basic unit in the given text, various rules may 
be applied. In the modelling duration, it is to be decided whether rules for lengthening 
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or shortening should be expressed absolutely or as percentages and whether the rules 
should combine by addition or multiplication. The rules combine multiplicatively if 
more than one rule fires for the same unit. Thus the order in which the rules combine 
does not matter. After application of all durational rules, the base duration of each 
basic unit is modified to obtain its duration to be used during synthesis. The inference 
engine is of the forward chaining type or is data driven. It is applied for each basic 
unit in the given text. After all the rules are applied, speech is synthesized using the 
modified durations of the basic units. The quality of the synthetic speech is improved 
significantly. 

3.3 Intonation 

Intonation pattern is defined as the variation of the fundamental frequency {Fq) with 
time. An utterance may convey a different meaning due to the changes in intonation 
even if it is composed of the same segmental phonemes. Intonation helps to group 
words into syntactic blocks for semantic interpretation of utterances. As in many other 
languages, intonation patterns in Hindi show some regular features. Fq contour of 
declarative sentences decline gradually with time and for interrogative sentences Fq 
contour rises towards the end. This backdrop declination or rising is characterized 
by local falls and rises. Fq contour gets modified across major syntactic boundaries 
which is called resetting of To contour. The resetting is used as a marker for phrase 
boundaries and it is accompanied by a pause. The intonation pattern of an utterance 
is also affected by segmental factors of constituent units. In the following sections, 
we discuss the issues in acquisition of intonation knowledge from continuous speech 
and incorporation of this knowledge in a text-to-speech system for Hindi. It includes 
a discussion on the properties of intonation patterns in Hindi such as declination/ 
rising tendency, local fall-rise patterns in Hindi, resetting of Fq contour, significance 
of pause and on the effects of phonetic factors on intonation knowledge, and the 
issues in the incorporation of intonation knowledge in a text-to-speech system for 
Hindi. 

3.3a Properties of intonation knowledge in Hindi: For the present analysis, we have 
used the reading style of speech. A corpus of 500 sentences was read out by two 
adult male native speakers of Hindi. Speech was digitized to 12 bits/sample at a 
sampling rate of 10 kHz. A 256-sample analysis frame with a shift of 64 samples was 
used for extracting pitch. The algorithms for pitch extraction are based on simplified 
inverse filter tracking (Markel 1972) and properties of group delay functions 
(Yegnanarayana et al 1991). In the following sections we discuss the properties of 
intonation patterns for continuous speech in Hindi in detail. 

(i) Declination/rising tendency - Properties of Fq declination in Hindi can be 
summarized as follows; (1) Declination of Fq contour in Hindi is characterized by 
falls (valleys) and rises (peaks). (2) These falls and rises fluctuate between two abstract 
lines - a top line and a base line, drawn near or through all maxima and minima Fq 
values in a sentence, respectively. (3) The difference between valley and next peak 
(range of Fq contour) decreases with time. (4) In a neutral declarative sentence the 
maximum value of Fq will be located in the first content word (semantically meaningful 
word) itself. (5) In connected speech, the monosyllabic function words (words which 
have only grammatical value) conjoin with the preceding or following content words. 
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Figure 8. Speech waveform and Fq contour for simple declarative sentence 
jsankar ja:ta: hail ‘Shankar goes’. # indicates word boundary. 


Speech waveform and Fq contour for a natural utterance of a simple declarative 
sentence are shown in figure 8. The Fq contour starts at the initial syllable of the 
first word and rises towards the next target, that is, the final syllable of the first 
content word. The Fq rises and falls damp off at the end of the utterance. It is possible 
to draw a line connecting all the peaks (top line) and another connecting all the 
valleys (base line). Both lines decline monotonically and converge towards the end. 

Interrogative sentences in Hindi can be broadly classified into two. They are (1) 
yes-no type questions and (2) question-word type questions. Yes-no type interrogative 
sentences in Hindi have the same grammatical structure as declarative sentences, 
except that optionally the question may include the question word /kya:/ usually at 
the beginning of the sentence. Question-word type interrogative sentences expect 
detailed answers and are marked in Hindi with any one of a set of interrogative 
words in Hindi. Intonation patterns for both types of interrogative sentences are 
different. 

Questions expecting yes-no answers have a continuous rise in Fq contour and 
hence the top line and the base line rise towards the end. The intonation pattern for 
question-word type interrogative sentences exhibit a dual nature. The top line and 
the base line decline gradually up to the question word and then rise towards the 
end. The fall-rise pattern does not change with respect to the type of the sentence. 
Figure 9 shows the speech waveform and the f o'contour for ^ yes-no type interrogative 



Figure 9. Speech waveform and Fq contour for a yes/no type interrogative 
sentence /kya: sankar pa:s ho:gaya:/ ‘Has Shankar passed?’. 
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t u in # k a h H*. # s c; t c: # fa o. 


Figure 10. Speech waveform and Fq contour for a question-word type 
interrogative sentence /turn l"iha: se: a:te: ho:/ ‘Where do you come from?’. 


sentence. The Fq falls and rises repeatedly till the end of the utterance. Figure 10 
shows the speech waveform Fq contour for a question word type interrogative 
sentence. Here the question word is /kahd:! (second word in the sentence). The Fq 
contour declines up to the question word and then rises. 

(ii) Local fall-rise patterns in Hindi - Fq contour of content words in Hiildi exhibits 
a regular pattern of valleys and peaks, corresponding to the prominence of a particular 
syllable in a word or phrase. By analysing large amounts of data, we have observed 
some general features of valleys and peaks of Fq contour which are determined by 
the phonological pattern of the words. The following are some observations for Hindi 
sentences: (1) The valleys and peaks are mostly associated with the vowels which are 
the nuclei of the syllables. However, the exact target point (valley or peak) within 
the voiced region of the syllable is determined by several factors. For example, the 
peak of the nucleus get shifted to the coda (the consonant that follows the vowel 
nucleus of syllable) if the consonant is either nasal or lateral. (2) If the word is 
monosyllabic then the valley and the peak occur within the same syllable and hence 
Fq rises steadily. (3) In the case of disyllabic and trisyllabic words the peak occurs 
on the final syllable and the valley occurs on the initial syllable. (4) Tetrasyllable 
words show two patterns: (a) a valley on the initial syllable and peak on the final 
syllable; (b) the valley and peak occur on alternate syllables and hence are characterized 
by two valleys and two peaks. The latter type is more likely in compound words. (5) 
The pattern for pentasyllabic words is similar to a combination of disyllabic and 
trisyllabic words. 

(iii) Resetting of Fq contour - Fq resetting occurs across major syntactic boundaries 
and is accompanied by a pause. The part of utterance delimited by such a pause is 
called intonational phrase. The general properties of Fq resetting obtained from the 
analysis are summarized in the following sections. 

The initial peak Fq (Fq value of the first peak of the first intonational phrase) is 
constant for a particular speaker. All other significant peaks and valleys in the 
subsequent clauses can be related to the initial peak Fq. Within a syntactic clause, 
the Fo contour is similar to the Fq contour of a simple sentence. That is, the declination 
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Figure 11. Speech waveform and resetting of Fq contour at clause boundary (S) 
in a complex declarative sentence la:tma: amar hai sari.r na.sva.n haij 'Soul is 
immortal, body is mortal’. 


of Fq contour is accompanied by local falls and rises. Figure 11 shows the effect of 
Fq resetting across syntactic boundaries. The sentence la:tma: amar hai, sari:r na:sva:n 
haij (Soul is immortal, body is mortal) has two syntactic clauses and the Fq contour 
drifts down as a function of time till the occurrence of major syntactic break (at the 
end of ja-.tma: amar haij), which is also marked by a significant pause of duration of 
about 300 ms. 

The major factors which can affect Fq resetting are physiological constraints, 
syntactic constraints and semantic constraints. Physiological constraints are the 
limitations imposed by the human speech production mechanism. Syntactic constraints 
include the changes in Fq resetting with respect to the changes in the type of the 
sentence. Semantic constraints are the semantic aspects which control the properties 
of Fq resetting. 

(iv) Significance of pause - Pauses have been assigned to two main functions: (1) 
They separate large grammatical units, such as syntactic clauses. (2) They serve to. 
clarify subgrouping of smaller units. Pauses can occur between words, intonational 
phrases and sentences. The characteristics of pauses for continuous speech in Hindi 
are summarized as below. 

Speakers give different durations of pauses between words in continuous speech. 
The durations of pauses between words are controlled by several factors like lexical 
content of the words, position of theword in an intonational phrase and the phonetic 
factors of post-pause and pre-pause syllables. The amount of pause between words 
is much less than the amount of pause between intonational phrases. Between 
intonational phrases the amount of pause is determined by the type of constituent 
boundary. The amount of pause between sentences will be greater than pause between 
words and pause between intonational phrases. 

(v) Effect of segmental factors on Fq contour - Acoustic phonetic behaviour of vowels 
and consonants of surrounding speech units alter the Fq values of vowels. Fq values 
of vowels were studied by embedding the test words in a carrier sentence. For this 
study we have selected several possible combinations of disyllabic words. The test 
words are mostly nonsense words where the vowel characteristics are studied for both 
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initial and final syllables separately. The results from this analysis are summarized 
below. 

There is a correlation between height of the vowel and its inherent Fq. If other 
factors remain constant, high vowels {/if and /u/) exhibit higher than low vowels 
(/a/). If the quantity of the vowel increases without changing any other factor, then 
inherent Fq also increases. For example, the long vowel /a.’/ has higher Fq than the 
shorter counterpart /a/ at the same position. In all the cases, final vowels have greater 
Fq than initial vowels. Within each test word further regular variations in Fq were 
observed by changing the preceding or following syllables. However these changes are 
very small when compared with the changes due to other properties of Fq contour. 

3.3b Incorporation of intonation knowledge: In a text-to-speech system, intonation 
refers to the periodicity of glottal pulse source in voiced speech segments. There are 
different stages required for the incorporation of intonation knowledge in a text-to- 
speech system. They are summarized as follows: (1) Input text has to be parsed to find 
out the type of sentence and the corresponding intonation behaviour. An intonation 
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Figure 12. Incorporation of intonation knowledge in a text-to-speech system 
for Hindi. 
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parser is used for the classification of sentences. The Fq contour changes with respect 
to the type of the sentence. (2) Text analysis has to be performed both at the word 
level and at the character level. Word-level analysis decides the importance of each 
word in the sentence. Character analyser determines the number of syllables in each 
word and classifies the syllables based on their acoustic phonetic behaviour. (3) Fall- 
rise patterns which include the decision of valleys and peaks have to be incorporated. 
After the incorporation of valleys and peaks a macro Fq contour is generated by 
joining successive valleys and peaks using a straight line based on the voiced/unvoiced 
classification of the corresponding basic units. (4) Segmental factors on the Fq contour 
have to be incorporated. The final f o contour is generated at this stage using spline 
curves (Rogers & Adams 1989). (5) We have to incorporate the proper amounts of 
pauses between words, intonational phrases and sentences. During a pause, all source 
and system parameters are set to zero. (6) Intonation knowledge has to be represented 
using a suitable knowledge representation scheme in order to incorporate in a text-to- 
speech system. Our system is based on production system approach (Rich 1983). (7) 
Activation of intonation knowledge is achieved by means of a rule based inference 
engine with forward chain control strategy. Figure 12 places these issues in the overall 
scheme of our text-to-speech system. 

The quality of synthetic speech obtained after the incorporation of intonation 
knowledge is tested for several sentences and compared with synthetic speech 
produced from the waveform concatenation model and the parameter concatenation 
model without intonation knowledge. The intelligibility and naturalness of synthetic 
speech increased significantly with the addition of intonation knowledge. 


4. Evaluation of the quality of synthetic speech 

As the quality of the text-to-speech system improves, it is necessary to evaluate and 
compare the performance of each rule added to the system. Quality of synthetic 
speech is usually referred to the total auditory impression the listener experiences 
upon hearing the speech from the system. The listener’s impression is influenced by 
the various constraints such as familiarity with the language, the inherent limitations 
of the human information system, the experience and training of the listener, the 
linguistic structure of the message set and the structure and the quality of the speech 
signal (Pisoni et al 1985; Childers & Ke Wu 1990). 

There is no well-formed method for assessing the performance of synthetic speech 
quality. Assessment of the perceptual response by the human listener investigates the 
transmission of linguistic information from the speech signal and addresses specific 
questions such as how accurately synthetic characters and words are recognized, how 
well the meaning of synthetic utterance is understood and how easy it is to perceive 
and understand synthetic speech. Given below are discussions of some perceptual 
experiments done by us. 

In order to test the improvement in quality, several sentences in Hindi were 
synthesized using (1) waveform concatenation model, (2) parameter concatenation 
model and (3) parameter concatenation model with the addition of different knowledge 
sources and demonstrated before several native and non-native speakers of Hindi. The 
results of these experiments are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

From our experiments, we foimd that the speech obtained from parameter conca¬ 
tenation model (type 2) is better than the waveform concatenation model (type 1). 
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There are abrupt discontinuities in the synthetic speech obtained from type 1 at the 
boundaries of the basic units. This is removed by type 2 as concatenation is now 
done at the parameter level resulting in a reasonably smooth transition between 
boundaries. But there are various distortions in type 2 due to the lack of proper 
prosodic knowledge in synthetic speech. 

The listeners were able to perceive the improvement in the quality of the synthetic 
speech in type 3, that is, in the parameter concatenation model after incorporating 
different knowledge sources. Depending on the outcome of the performance of the 
system, we can modify the system further, to attain the ultimate goal - to develop a 
text-to-speech system which is as good as natural. 


5. Summary 

In this paper, we have discussed the importance of knowledge sources in text-to-speech 
systems. Even though the emphasis was on Hindi, it can be extended to other Ipdian 
languages as well since the special features of Indian languages are considered in the 
design of the system. The main issues in the design and the development of such a 
system are the acquisition, representation and activation of knowledge at various 
levels, especially knowledge related to coarticulation, duration and intonation. All 
these knowledge sources are coded into a suitable form to incorporate into the system. 
The quality of speech from the text-to-speech system can be improved significantly 
with the addition of rules in the knowledge base. It is also essential to acquire 
knowledge related to other sources such as intensity variations and pauses between 
words and phrases. 
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Abstract. The task of planning in a dynamic and an uncertain domain 
is considerably more challenging than in domains traditionally adopted 
by AI planning methods. Planning in real situations has to be a knowledge 
intensive process, particularly since it is not easy to predict all the effects 
of one’s actions. Contract bridge offers a domain in which many of the 
issues involved in real world problems can be addressed without having 
to make simplifications in representation. Planning in the game of bridge 
takes us away from the traditional search-based methods (like the 
alpha-beta procedure), which are applicable in complete-information 
games like chess. In this paper we look at how knowledge can be structured 
to plan for declarer play in bridge. This involves deploying known move 
combinations, triggered by patterns which are abstracted out of the input, 
and then assembling the structures into a workable plan. The results 
demonstrate the viability of the proposed concepts. 

Keywords. Knowledge-based planning; games; knowledge structures; 
uncertain environment. 


1. Introduction 

Traditionally, games invoke images of game-theoretic methods (Rapoport 1966). 
These methods essentially search in the game space to move towards the saddle point, 
which is the best one can achieve against a perfect opponent in a complete information 
situation. Our emphasis, on the other hand, is entirely on the use of knowledge for 
problem solving. Planning (Hendler 1990) has been one of the key areas of At research. 
However, traditional AI planning methods make some very simplifying assumptions 
about the world (Marks & Hammond 1988). One such assumption is that the world 
is completely known and stable. The effect of any proposed actions can be predicted 
precisely. Thus one assumes that a totally correct plan can be generated, and can be 
executed perfectly. In practice, the world is neither completely known nor static. As 
a result planning is imperfect and plans may warrant changes en route. 

Contract bridge provides an excellent domain for the exploration of knowledge- 
based methods in an uncertain environment (Khemani & Ramakrishna 1989). We 
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get an environment with all the advantages of working with games, viz. a discrete 
finite universe which does not require representational compromises, where symbolic 
interaction is complete, and where performance can be accurately measured. In 
addition, being a four-player incomplete-information game, bridge provides oppor¬ 
tunities which two-person-zero-sum complete-information games like chess do not. 
These include the necessity to reason under uncertain conditions, the need for formal 
communication encoded in moves between players, and a gamut of problems to 
tackle (as opposed to the same starting board position in Chess and Go). Thus, 
looking for the right moves in bridge can be classified as a planning problem in a 
hostile real world (Noronha & Sarma 1991). At the same time bridge provides a 
large enough problem-solving environment which has held humankind spellbound 
for decades. A more detailed description of the problems in the game is given in 
appendix A. 

We have observed that a search-based strategy is not suitable. Instead we adopt 
a knowledge-based approach in which the planner works with card combinations 
for which known techniques can be applied. Such knowledge is essentially heuristic 
in nature, aggregating the efforts of a deeper analysis involving various cases. 
Representational economy dictates that heuristic knowledge be expressed at a suitably 
abstract level. However, this means that the use of such knowledge by an autonomous 
system also requires the ability to move between the domain and the abstract levels. 
Consequently, the knowledge structures proposed in this paper are composed of three 
diverse generic components: recognition, analysis, and instantiation. 

The granularity of the knowledge structures is such that they apply only to a 
combination of a few cards, rather than the play of the entire hand. That is, the 
heuristic knowledge, which is in the form of‘strong’ structures, suggests partial plans. 
The play of most hands can be seen as a combination of such known plays. Selecting 
the different relevant structures, and combining their actions into a coherent plan is 
the task of a scheduler, which has a flavour of a ‘weak’ method. 

Planning then, as described in the sections that follow, is accomplished as a two- 
stage process - the activation of various knowledge structures suggesting possible 
partial plans, followed by the assembling of a feasible plan using some of them. 


2. Heuristic knowledge 

Heuristic knowledge can be said to be knowledge that facilitates solving a class of 
problems. A body constituting such knowledge would in some sense “know” what 
to do in a given situation. By its nature, it is often domain-specific in nature, though 
one can think of abstract enough “rules” which would apply across many domains. 
Heuristic knowledge is essentially associative in nature, matching patterns at a suitably 
abstract level and suggesting a known solution method. For example, a person 
learning to brew tea may work with the following rule “when the water begins to 
boil, add the tea leaves and switch off the stove”. To solve a problem, heuristic rules 
like these can be blindly employed without doing any deeper cause-effect analysis. 
This, however, would be only the first step towards expert behaviour. To be able to 
explain one’s actions, and to be able to adapt to somewhat different situations, or 
even to break the rule, would require a deeper analysis. The next section illustrates 
this idea in more detail using the domain of bridge. 

Assembling a heuristic knowledge base is, however, not a trivial task. We claim 
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that this is mainly because such knowledge cannot function in isolation’". Instead, 
this knowledge applies to patterns in information which have been abstracted out 
of raw data, away from irrelevant detail. The process of abstraction may be methodo¬ 
logically quite different, but would have to work in tandem with the higher level 
reasoning, which we may call meta-semantic reasoning (Khemani 1988). In fact, the 
process of abstraction will be strongly influenced by the sort of features the meta- 
semantic heuristics need. On the other hand, solutions provided by the heuristic 
knowledge would again have to be effected at the domain level thus clearly defining 
their semantics. In this process the detail that was ignored during abstraction has to 
be again taken into account as actions have, in the end, to be visible at the domain 
level. Thus, one needs to incorporate diverse generic skills (Chandrasekaran 1986) in 
a system which is to function autonomously. 

In addition, there is a need to structure the knowledge in a manner that relevant 
parts are invoked automatically in any situation. It has quite convincingly been 
shown in the context of understanding (Dyer 1986) that various types of knowledge 
structures are needed. These may vary from frames (Charnaik 1978) and scripts 
(Schank & Abelson 1977) to handle stereotypical activity, to more complex structures 
(Lehnert 1987) to capture intentions, goals, plans and their myriad interrelations. 

We represent planning knowledge for declarer play in bridge in the form of thematic 
acts (TA) (Khemani 1988). Each TA encapsulates a technique to tackle a recognizable 
situation, and the overall strategy is invoking one or more TA and weaving their 
suggested actions together into a single plan of action. 


3. Knowledge for planning 

Planning knowledge is required to charter a path through the combinatorially exploding 
number of possible sequences of low-level actions. Tactical knowledge to tackle each 
well-known situation can be represented at a higher level, somewhat like the macro 
operators introduced by Korf (1985). However, what is also needed is the ability to 
view the macro operators at a higher leve, recognizing the situations in which they 
could be applicable and the changes that they may effect. We introduce a knowledge 
structure called thematic act which operates in an abstraction space. A TA has 
knowledge of patterns to look for in the raw data, knowledge of move combinations 
(a partial plan) which might be useful, and knowledge of the overall effect of the 
moves (which we call meta-semantic knowledge). The TA captures the theme behind 
all the similar move combinations which are required to achieve goals in similar 
situations. We explore the nature of such thematic knowledge in the context of 
contract bridge. 

3.1 Functional abstraction 

In any interesting enough domain the number of different cases would be too many 
to put in memory individually. Instead the goal should be to try and extract general 


* Isolated heuristic systems, for example mycin (Shortliffe 1976), have been built - 

but they are only prescriptive in nature. They capture the associations between sy’ 
disease (or the therapy), but the tasks of observing the symptoms and effecting 
are left to the human user. 
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principles which are applicable in many cases. Consider, for example, the concept of 
a ‘finesse’ in bridge. It can be illustrated by the following case, where all the cards 
are from the same suit, and “?” represents an unknown card"^. 

North :AQ 

West;?? East:?? (1) 

South: 3 2 

South plays the 3. Let us say West plays the 8. If North plays the Q, then the play 
is said to be a finesse. If the K is in the West hand the North-South side makes an 
extra trick with the Q. If on the other hand the K is in the East hand, the finesse 
fails and East can win the trick. 

The important feature in the above play is the combination of Ace & Queen which 
forms a ‘tenace’ over the West hand. Straightaway we can see that the South cards 
are insignificant, and could have been any of the small cards. Also we can see that 
the North hand could have had AKJ, and one could have still finessed the Jack. 
What is more, if the A K Q and J had already been played, then a combination of 
10 & 8 could have formed a tenace over East’s 9. So functionally a tenace can be 
defined as follows 

North :RCl RC3 

South :x (2) 

which essentially says that if there is a rank-class-1 (RCl) card along with a rank- 
class-3 (RC3) card, and there is a small card (x) in the other hand, then one can plan 
to take a finesse against the opponent’s RC2 card. The rank-class is different from 
the rank, in the sense that it clubs together cards of touching ranks held by a side. 
For example, if both the Ace and the King belong to the same side then both are of 
rank-class 1, whereas the rank of K is 2. In other words, since both the Ace and the 
King are held by the same side, the King could also be considered to be a winner. 

Thus the tenace is a functional abstraction which characterizes the situation when 
a. finesse can be played. Each card is viewed functionally by its role, which may vary 
in different situations, rather than by its identifier, which is constant. In addition one 
is looking for combinations which can be exploited. This is quite different from the 
accepted meaning of abstraction, for example in ABSTRIPS (Sacerdoti 1974), where 
the emphasis is only on ignoring unnecessary detail. 

3.2 The level of knowledge 

The knowledge captured in a TA is aimed at its use. It does not provide for a situation- 
action-effect analysis that could provide an explanation for why the recommended 
actions are useful. Consequently it cannot also cater to extra-thematic situations. 
Consider, for example, the following TA. The hands are 

North;K9x 
South: A J XXX 

We need four tricks from this combination, and can afford to lose one (but not two). 
"■Symbols pertaining to the game and used in the paper are defined in the appendix. 
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The standard play, which the TA recommends in this situation, is to play the A first, 
and then a small card towards the K-9, intending to play the 9. However, if West 
V does not follow suit, win with the King, and play the 9 towards the Jack. It may be 

observed that this play is somewhat counter intuitive as it tends to disrupt the A-J 
tenace that exists. 

The knowledge contained in the TA cannot provide explanations as to why this 
play is best. That requires a deeper analysis which deals with cases, and is along the 
following lines. There is a danger when one of the opponents holds Q-lO-x-x. In 
such a situation the above play insures against losing two tricks. If West holds 
Q-lO-x-x he is forced to play either the Q or the 10 lest North wins with the 9. And 
then the 9 and the Jack between them will restrict West to winning only one trick 
with the other card. If East holds the Q-lO-x-x then West will show out on the 
second round. North wins, and now playing towards the Jack ensures that East can 
only win with the Queen. The intuitive play, on the other hand, with this card 
combination, is to first win the King, and then finesse the Jack. This play is best for 
^ winning five tricks, but when West has Q- 10-x-x it loses two tricks. The recommended 

play for four tricks also guards against this eventuality. However, the ability to do 
the above analysis has no effect on the success of the TA in that situation. 

There can be extra-thematic situations where the standard advice has to be ignored. 
One such situation arises when one is willing to alter one’s risk-gain equation. Thus, 
it may happen, in the above example, that in a larger context (e.g. a tournament) 
one is willing to risk losing two tricks for the small gain of an extra trick (when only 
four are required). However, such reasoning is beyond the scope of this work. 


4. Planning with the TA 

The goal in bridge is to arrive at a plan to make a certain number of tricks. The 
cards dealt define the starting position. The opponents’ cards are not known. However 
some information may be available from the bidding, and more accrues as play 
proceeds. The next section looks at the role of this information in decision making. 
In this section we examine the role of TA in forming the plan. 

The basic strategy used in the planning process is Means-Ends-Analysis (mea) 
(Newell & Simon 1963). This applies easily to the bridge problem as the goal of 
making a certain number of tricks can be split into conjuncts of developing tricks in 
different suits. There are, however, overall constraints imposed due to sharing of 
common resources. For example, if we need to develop three tricks, and there exist 
two suits that can provide two each, it may still not be possible to develop both due 
to ‘tempo’ restrictions. So, the TA merely suggest partial plans to reduce a part or 
the whole of the difference, and it is left to an overall scheduler to assemble the best 
combination. 

The TA provides the knowledge to tackle a given card combination in a given suit. 
It is not necessary, however, that a suit can be optimally played in isolation. For 
example, in the following card combination 

North:AQ J 

South:643 (4) 

the recommended play is to finesse twice. This requires that the play be started twice 
from the South position. Each time the lead shifts to the North hand, since the trick 
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is won there. Thus, some other suit needs to provide an ‘entry’ into the South hand 
to finesse again. In this way the plays for different suits need to be interleaved and 
woven together. Notice also that the play for the above combination can be hierar¬ 
chically composed using the finesse. 

Each suit has some potential for developing a certain number of tricks with some 
probability. For example combination (3) can be played for 4 tricks with greater 
insurance than for 5 tricks, and it can be played for 3 tricks with assured results. 
However, there are different conditions required by each of the plays. The 3-trick 
play requires available leeway and tempo to be at least 2. These terms are defined 
below. The 4-trick play requires them to be at least 1, while the 5-trick play has no 
such constraints. 

The selection of different TA combinations is dictated by some overall constraints. 
Constraints are of two types. One is the maximum number of tricks that the planner 
can afford to lose. For example, if you have contracted for 13 tricks, and need only 
4 from the combination (3), you still cannot select the 4-trick play because it allows 
for losing one trick to the opponents. That is, the leeway required is one, but that 
available is zero. Therefore, even though the play suggests itself, the scheduler cannot 
select it. 

A related constraint is that of tempo. This is determined by how close the opponents 
are to setting up tricks for themselves. It is measured in terms of the number of times 
the planner can lose tricks to the opponents before they are in a position to defeat 
the contract. It is the job of the scheduler to pick up a combination of thematic acts 
within the overall leeway and tempo constraints. 

The task of planning is to combine thematic acts for different suit conlbinations 
to achieve the overall goal of tricks. In doing so one has to be careful that the different 
partial plans can be combined together to form a feasible line of action. For exa mple, 
if combination (4) is replicated in all suits, 

NorthrAQJ, AQJ, AQJ, AQJIO 

South:643, 643, 643, 6432 ( 5 ) 

then not more than one finesse could be possible, though the TA would create partial 
plans for 9 of them! However, if some of the suits were interchanged, 

North:AQ.T, 643, AQJ, 6432 

South:643, AQJ, 643, AQJIO (6) 

then all 9 finesses could be effected, possibly winning all 13 tricks. 

Hence by doing a meta-semantic analysis of the plays offered by different suits a 
suitable plan can be arrived at. The thematic acts themselves are tuned to the best 
suit play, i.e., one that has highest probability of success. The task now is to combine 
some of them iiito forming a plan. In doing so one may discover that a TA cannot 
be directly applied, and one may have to look for an alternate play which can fit 
into the plan. The plan generated will have a certain probability of success that is 
determined by the probability of the assumptions made en route being true. By and 
large the best plan selects itself, since the acts take care to suggest the best individual 
play. But if the best individual thematic acts cannot be combined to form a plan one 
may have to look at various options. This is discussed in §5. Also, sometimes the 
mounting evidence may require meta-thematic analysis for selecting a plan. 

It can be seen that there are two distinct aspects to the task of planning The first 
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ANNOTATION 

The larger problem contains 
a set of smaller problems 
for which (partial) solu¬ 
tions are known. 

A thematic planner looks 
at subproblems and the 
thematic acts suggest par¬ 
tial plans. Numbers below 
show their positin in the 
final plan. 

A general purpose sche¬ 
duler looks at various them¬ 
atic actions and assembles 
together a coherent plan of 
actions which mesh toge¬ 
ther. 


Figure 1. Two-stage planning - A schematic flowchart. 


which involves applying known solutions to recognizable parts of the problem, is 
more knowledge intensive and has a ‘strong’ flavour. The TA provide this capacity, 
and each partial plan is retrieved complete with its own ordering (Berlin 1985). On 
the other hand, the scheduler which assembles plans is essentially the embodiment 
of a weak method. Figure 1 schematically illustrates the formation of partial plans 
and the assembling of a total plan with some of them. Such an architecture is 
imperative if planning is to be done in any complex domain. An autonomous agent 
in such a domain will have to cater to many goals which crop up as it functions. 
Planning, therefore, can no longer be viewed as problem-solving for a well defined 
goal, but is an ongoing process. A basic requirement then, in such a domain, is the 
ability to incorporated partial solutions in one’s activity. This will also enable 
opportunistic planning (Hayes-Roth & Hayes-Roth 1979) specifically while executing 
plans (Birnbaum 1985). 


5. Choosing between plans 

A given plan succeeds when the implied assumptions it makes are satisfied. One of 
the strategies in planning is to make as few assumptions as possible. The assumptions 
made select a subset SI of the all possible situations V when the given plan will 
succeed (figure 2). 




Figure 2. The subset SI of the situation when Figure 3. The subset ST = SI n C7' in the 

the plan works in the universe U. constrained universe U'. 
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Figure 4. Sets SI' and S2' for plans FI 
and P2 in the constrained universe U'. 


The aim in planning with thematic acts is to maximize the size of SI. However, 
as play proceeds, one may get more information about the actual situation. This 
contracts the universe 1/ to a set U'. The subset Sr = Sln[/', now is the set of 
situations when our plan succeeds (figure 3). 

Between two competing plans PI and P2, the sets ST and S2' now define the 
probability of success. The shaded area in figure 4 shows the differing cases for which 
PI and P2 succeed, given U'. It can clearly be seen that the set U' can play a decisive 
role in selecting the better plan. For example, without any knowledge about world 
V, plan PI is a better plan if SI is larger than S2. However knowing that the universe 
is constrained to V plan P2 turns out to be better if S2' is larger than SI'. 

The overall strategy in planning to play a bridge hand is two-fold. One, to try and 
synthesize plans which make as few assumptions as possible. This is equivalent to 
saying that the plan should work in as many situations as possible. The second aspect 
of planning is to try and glean more information about the world. The effort here is 
to try and reduce the number of situations that have to be catered for. One can see 
that such a strategy is also likely to prove useful in any incomplete information 
domain. 


6. Implementation 

We have implemented a program for declarer play in bridge. The input to the program 
is the declarer’s hand (South), the dummy (North), and the opening lead made by 
West. Currently the program plays only no trump (NT) contracts. The overall task 
is broken up into the following modules. 

The program begins by abstracting the relevant patterns out of the cards. It counts 
its tricks, and determines the goal (i.e. the number of tricks that have to be generated), 
and the constraints. For example, when planning for a 7NT contract there is no 
leeway, but a 3nt contract allows four tricks for the opponents and the planner often 
has some tempo. The program then looks for any card combinations that it ‘knows’ 
to tackle effectively. This information is provided by the corresponding TA and the 
pattern also serves to index the TA. The planner constructs partial plans using the 
procedural knowledge contained in the TA. The current implementation generates 
one partial plan for each suit and passes it on to the scheduler. If this cannot fit into 
the overall plan, then the program backtracks and tries another. The ordering of the 
actions suggested by the TA is done in a heuristic manner by the scheduler. Thus the 
right play in the case referred to in Berlin (1985) is found directly because of the 
heuristics employed, rather than by a deeper analysis of interaction of subgoals. The 
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scheduler orders the actions to link up the different thematic acts. For example, 
combination (4) requires that the suit be played from the South hand, and it is the 
job of the scheduler to incorporate the play when the opportunity presents itself. 
During play, if any assumptions are violated then control is passed back to the 
planner. This also happens when an unexpected trick comes up. A more detailed 
description of the program is given in Ramachandran & Khemani (1992). 

6.1 Results 

The trace left by the program as it plans and plays a few hands is included in appendix B. 
The trace constitutes of canned messages printed by various sections when they 
execute. The input to the program are the North and South hands. For our con¬ 
venience the East and West hands have also been included in the printout. 

In hand 1, needing to make all 13 tricks the program spots the tenaces in Hearts. 
It observes that it can cater to the worst break by finessing 3 times, and forms a plan 
accordingly. In hand 2 the program relies on the spade break for tricks, and noting 
the shortage of entries, plans to- ‘duck’ one round of the suit. Hand 3 is a sort of 
combination of 1 and 2. The feature of using a delayed finesse to solve the communi¬ 
cation problem has been encoded as a separate ta. Hands 4 and 5 are the same for 
North and South (thus leading to the same plan), but different for East and West. 
In both cases the assumed spade break does not materialize, and the program looks 
at alternative sources. In hand 4 it avoids the spade finesse because it knows that it 
is bound to fail, while in 5 it chooses it knowing that it will succeed. 


7. Conclusions 

In this paper we have looked at a two-stage mechanism for planning, using contract 
bridge as the domain. In the first stage partial plans are suggested by a theme-based 
planner. The planner employs knowledge structures called thematic acts which have 
the flavour of strong AI. Each TA encapsulates the knowledge required for solving a 
problem in a familiar situation in a well-defined way. To retrieve and use this knowledge 
in applicable situations, the theme-based planner requires three kinds of processing. 
First, in functional abstraction the patterns which serve as indices to the TA are 
extracted. Then, meta-semantic reasoning computes the cause-effect relations of the 
TA in the situation. Finally, procedural knowledge orchestrates the actual domain 
level primitive actions. The partial plans thus are combinations of primitive actions, 
not necessarily complete in themselves, that can be used to solve a part of the problem. 

In the second stage, a scheduler combines the actions suggested by the ta into a 
coherent plan. This may often require that actions of different TA be interleaved. The 
scheduler is basically an embodiment of a weak method, but one which operates 
under the constraints imposed by the first stage of thematic planning. In our imple¬ 
mentation the strategy of means-ends-analysis has been adopted, as it is well-suited 
to the domain of planning in bridge. 

The results of our implementation have been very encouraging, as can be witnessed 
in the examples shown. We feel that such a scheme of planning is particularly attractive 
when planning in a complex domain where (partial) plans for newer goals have to 
be incorporated into the larger plans of an agent who may be continuously interacting 
with the world. 
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Appendix A. Contract bridge: The problems 

In this appendix we look at the game of contract bridge, highlighting some of the 
problems that are of interest. We observe that unlike chess, which is a two-person 
zero-sum complete-information game, bridge cannot be tackled by elegant mechanisms 
like the minimax search method. This is because bridge is not a complete information 
game. Then, since one does not know the cards held' by the opponents, one cannot 
project the play into the future to try and discover which strategy is most profitable. 
Instead one has to rely on some knowledge-intensive method. Bridge can be classified 
as a two-side incomplete-information game. Further complication is introduced by 
the fact that each side constitutes two persons. Therefore communication is vital. 
Not only does one have to convey information, within the rules of the game of 
course, to the partner but one also needs to intercept opponents messages to learn 
their intentions. Almost as a corollary, at a more sophisticated level one may even 
want to send out misleading signals to lead opponents astray. 

Contract bridge is played with a regular pack of 52 cards dealt randomly and 
equally among 4 players. Let us call them North, South, East and West, according 
to their position on the table. North and South are partners, as are East and West. 
The cards are ranked in the order Ace (A), King (K), Queen (Q), Jack (J), 10 (T), 9,... 2 
in each suit. Each player plays a card, in clockwise order, and the highest ranking 
card wins the trick. Thirteen such tricks are played, each time the winner of the 
precious trick starting play. This constitutes one deal or one hand. 

There are two stages of play in each deal, viz. bidding, followed by the play of 
cards. The goal in a deal is to maximize points. The points essentially depend upon 
bidding. Bids arc made for the number of tricks the side promises to make, given the 
stated ‘trump’ suit. Eventually the highest bid is accepted in each deal. This is known 
as the contract. Generally, the higher a side bids the more points it is likely to win, 
provided it can fulfill the contract. That is, if the side can make the number of tricks 
it has bid for. If it succeeds, it wins some points. Let us call them success-points. If 
it loses, then the opponents get some points instead, which we can call penalty-points. 

Al. Bidding 

The straightforward goal in bidding is to bid the highest number of tricks one thinks 
one can make. That is, to maximize success-points won. The means used in this 
process are the following, 

(1) Evaluation of own hand. 

(2) Communication with partner. 

(3) Projection of play. 

Of these, the first two are simpler and can possibly be handled by heuristic methods. 
The third is more difficult, as it would involve constructing plausible distributions 
(based on the bids heard, and on probability) and then projecting the play. 

A more complex goal is to make a sacrifice bid. This essentially means overbidding, 
over an opponent bid, with the hope that the penalty-points loss will be lesser than 
the opponents’ expected success-points gain, thus being an overall gain. 

Even more complex goals are to sabotage the opponents communication. This 
may mean consuming the bidding space (jamming the communications channel), or 
even making ‘false’ bids to confuse opponents. In the process, an enterprising planner 
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may make an ‘advance sacrifice’ to ‘push’ the opponents higher than they can manage, 
or to escape with a lighter penalty. 

Considering that all these processes happen when the planner can see only one 
hand, one observes that bidding is probably the more difficult part of the game. 

A2. Play of the hand 

Once bidding is over, the goal for the play stage has been defined. One side has the 
contract, and is required to make the bid number of tricks. At this stage one player 
of the contracting side (called the dummy) exposes the cards to everybody, while the 
other (called the declarer) plans and executes the play. The opposing side (called 
defenders) are said to defend the contract, trying in fact to defeat the accomplishment 
of the contract by the declarer. 

One can see that the situation at this stage is non-symmetric. The declarer knows 
the entire strength of his side, and is in total control of the play of the cards. He is 
also aware of the entire assets of the defence, in terms of material strength, since they 
have the remaining 26 cards. Each defender knows only his own hand, and cannot 
see his partner’s hand. Therefore the two defenders have to combine their efforts to 
try and achieve the goal. This necessarily involves (formal) communication between 
the two. Both can see the dummy also. 

Since the cards of all the players cannot be seen, one cannot project moves into 
the future. Methods like minimax search are therefore ruled out immediately. Instead, 
the success of a strategy can only be estimated based on the probabilistic distribution 
of cards, and any information gleaned from the communication taking place. The 
strategies themselves are derived from knowledge about the various known methods 
of tackling various card combinations. A constant endeavour is to cater to as many 
situations as possible, to maximize the chances of success. 

The straightforward goal in the play of the hand is to make the number of tricks 
as stated in the contract. The emphasis is on maximizing the probability of success. 
If success is assured, then the goal can be revised to increasing the number of tricks 
won, as some more points can then be gained. If success seems unlikely, then a 
planner may even choose to minimize losses, i.e. the penalty-points won by the 
opponents. Like in bidding, the planner may attempt to do better than par, by 
exploiting the incomplete information that the opponents have. This may introduce 
complex ‘meta-level’ goals of protecting information, or sending out misleading 
signals. 

Thus, we see that unlike in games like chess, where a clear-cut strategy of aiming 
for the minimax value (saddle) points is meaningful, in bridge one has to largely 
grapple with incomplete information. In the face of such uncertainty, planning in the 
game of bridge can only be a complex knowledge-intensive activity. 


Appendix B. Traces of the program 

This appendix contains the traces left by the program as it plans and plays some 
hands. The trace contains the complete hand, followed by the trace, followed by the 
record of play. Even in cases where the system replans after some play, the organization 
of text remains the same. Text in square brackets is comments by the author. 
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Example B1 

[Hand 1]^ 1 

y' 

Contract = 7 Notrump North - Dummy 

♦ 752 

V AQJT5 

♦ A43 

♦ K3 

East 

♦ JT98643 

V 

♦ 765 

♦ T87 

South 

♦ AKQ 

V 8432 

♦ KQ 

♦ AQ52 

The planning phase... 

Have 10 top tricks.... Need 3 tricks more.... Tempo available 10. If Hearts break 4-0 

we get 3 extra tricks losing 1. ..can’t afford that. ..first glance over_Tenace over 

West found in Hearts. Have planned for 3 tricks in Spades, 5 tricks in Hearts, 3 tricks 
in Diamonds and 3 tricks in Clubs. [Note that it was planned for 5 + 3 + 3 + 3 = 14 
tricks. It does not need to decide which one of the winners it will have to discard. The 
discarding problem has been passed over to the scheduler which will finally throw away 
a winner.'] 

The play.. 

Examining lead... Looks like top of a sequence. 

(A * indicates that the corresponding player had the lead.) 



No. 

West 

North 

East 

South 

Won by 

1 

*J ♦ 

3 ♦ 

5 4 

K4 

South 

2 

24 

24 

3 ♦ 

*A ♦ 

South 

3 

6 V 

T4 

4 ♦ 

*2 4 

North 

4 

4 + 

*5 4 

6 ♦ 

K4 

South 

5 

7 V 

Jf 

6 ♦ 

*3 4 

North 

6 

8 ♦ 

*7 4 

8 ♦ 

Q4 

South 

7 

9V 

Q4 

9 ♦ 

*4 4 

North 


^ The symbols ♦, V, ♦ and ♦ are used for the suits spades, hearts, diamonds & clubs, 
respectively. 
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8 

KV 

*AW 

9 

9 ♦ 

*5 ¥ 

10 

T^ 

*4 ♦ 

11 

6 ♦ 

K* 

12 

9 4- 

*A4 

13 

J * 

*3 -4 


Tricks made = 13 

Tricks contracted = 13 

Good one! Made the contract!!! 


7 ♦ 

8 4 

North 

7 4’ 

5 4 

North 

T4 


South 

8 4 

*2 4 

North 

T4 

Q4 

North 

J 4 

A 4 

South 


Example B2 


[Hand 2] 


Contract = 3 Notrump 

North - Dummy 


4 A7643 


? 765 


♦ 5 


4 8754 


West 


East 

4 T8 


4 QJ2 

▼ QJT2 

Opening lead - Q ♦ 

V 843 

♦ JT9 


♦ 8763 

4 T8 


4 KJ6 


South 

♦ K95 
V AK9 

♦ AK42 

♦ A32 


The planning phase... 

Have 7 top tricks.... Need 2 tricks more.... Tempo available 4. If Spades break 3-2 

we get 2 extra tricks losing 1. If Clubs break 3-3 we get 1 extra trick losing 2_first 

glance over... playing low to low due to lack of entries. Plan workable— Have 
planned for 4 tricks in Spades, 2 tricks in Hearts, 2 tricks in Diamonds and 1 trick 
in Clubs. 
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The play .. 

(A * indicates that the corresponding player had the lead.) 


No. 

West 

North 

East 

South 

Won by 

1 

*Q* 

5 ♦ 

3 ♦ 

A4 

South 

2 

8 ♦ 

3 ♦ 

2 4 

*5 4 

West 

3 

*J ♦ 

7 4 

6 ♦ 

K4 

South 

4 

T ♦ 

4 ♦ 

J 4 

*K4 

South 

5 

2 4 

A4 

Q4 

*9 4 

North 

6 

9 ♦ 

*1 4 

3 4 

9 4 

North 

7 

T ♦ 

*6 ♦ 

4 4 

2 ♦ 

North 

8 

T 4 

*5 4 

8 4 

A4 

South 

9 

QV 

6 4 

6 4 

*K4 

South 

10 

9 ♦ 

44 

J 4 

*A* 

South 

11 

T 4 

54 

8 ♦ 

*4 ♦ 

East 

12 

J 4 

7 4 

*7 ♦ 

2 4 

East 

13 

Q4 

8 4 

*K4 

3 4 

East 


Tricks made = 9 

Tricks contracted = 9 

(jood one! Made the contract!!! 


Example B3 
[Hand 3] 

Contract = 7 Notrump North - Dummy 

4 AQ6543 
4 J7 

♦ 84 

♦ T65 

East 

♦ T7 
V T632 

♦ T52 
4 J972 

South 
4 82 
4 AK54 

♦ AJ73 

♦ AK4 

The planning phase... 

Have 6 top tricks,... Need 3 tricks more.... Tempo available 4. If Spades break 3-2 
we get 3 extra tricks losing 2... first glance over... playing low to low due to lack of 
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entries... plan workable— Have planned for 5 tricks in Spades, 2 tricks in Hearts, 
1 trick in Diamonds and 2 tricks in Clubs. 

Examining lead ... Looks like top of nothing lead. 


The play... 

(A * indicates that the corresponding player had the lead.) 


No. 

West 

North 

East 

South 

Won by 

1 

*K4 

4 ♦ 

2 ♦ 

3 ♦ 

West 

2 

*3 ♦ 

5 ♦ 

J 4 

A4 

South 

3 

9 ♦ 

3 4 

T 4 

*8 4 

East 

4 

8 ♦ 

6.4 

*2 4 

K4 

South 

5 

J ♦ 


7 4 

*2 4 

North 

6 

K4 

*A4 

2 4 

4 4 

North 

7 

8 ¥ 

*6 4 

3 4 

5 4 

North 

8 

6 ♦ 

*5 4 

6 4 

7 ♦ 

North 

9 

9 4 

*4 4 

T4 

J ♦ 

North 

10 

QV 

*7 4 

7 4 

A4 

South 

11 

9 ♦ 

J 4 

5 ♦ 

*K4 

South 

12 

Q4 

8 ♦ 

T ♦ 

*A ♦ 

South 

13 

Q4 

T4 

9 4 

*4 4 

West 


Tricks made = 10 

Tricks contracted = 9 

Good one! Made the contract!!! 


Example B4 


[Hand 4] 


Contract = 7 Notrump 

North - Dummy 

4 AK32 

4 AQT98 

♦ J32 

* Q 

East 

West 


4 J975 


4 4 

4 K3 

Opening lead - J 4 

4 J6542 

♦ 7 


♦ T965 

4 T7652 


4 943 


South 
4 QT86 

f 7 

♦ AKQ84 

♦ AK8 
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The planning phase... 

Have 11 top tricks.... Need 2 tricks more_Tempo available 0. If Spades break 

3-2 we get 1 extra trick losing 0. If Hearts break 6-1 we get 2 extra tricks losing 
2... can’t afford that. If Diamonds break 4-1 we get 1 extra trick losing 0... first 
glance over.... 

[Note that it does not look for spades as it knows that the break is not favourable.'] 
Have planned for 4 tricks in Spades, 1 trick in Hearts, 5 tricks in Diamonds and 3 
tricks in Clubs. 

Examining lead,.. Looks like top of a sequence. 

After trick 3 

Plan aborted because of Expectation Failure. 

New plan being generated... 

Have 8 top tricks_Need 2 tricks more_Tempo available 0. If Hearts break 6-1 

we get 2 extra tricks losing 2... can’t afford that. If Diamonds break 4-1 we get 1 

extra trick losing 0... first glance over_Tenace over East found in Spades. Finesse 

not possible as opponent has shown out. Tenace over West found in Hearts. Have 
planned for 1 trick in Spades, 2 tricks in Hearts, 5 tricks in Diamonds and 2 tricks 
in Clubs. 

The play... 

(A * indicates that the corresponding player had the lead.) 


No. 

West 

North 

East 

South 

Won by 

1 

♦ 

Q * 

3 ♦ 

8 ♦ 

North 

2 

5 ♦ 

*A ♦ 

4 4 

6 4 

North 

3 

7 ♦ 

*K ♦ 

4 ♦ 

8 4 

North 

4 

9 ♦ 

*2 ♦ 

9 ♦ 

Q 4 

South 

5 

2 ♦ 

9 ? 

2 y 

♦A 4 

South 

6 

5 ♦ 

8 y 

5 ♦ 

*K 4 

South 

7 

3 ? 

Q y 

4 y 

♦7 y 

North 

8 

K¥ 

*A y 

5 y 

T 4 

North 

9 

7 ♦ 

♦j ♦ 

6 ♦ 

4 ♦ 

North 

10 

6 ♦ 

*2 ♦ 

9 ♦ 

A ♦ 

South 

11 

7 ♦ 

3 ♦ 

T ♦ 

*K ♦ 

South 

12 

T* 

3 4i 

6 y 


South 

13 

J * 

T y 

J y 

*8 ♦ 

South 


Tricks made = 13 

Tricks contracted =13 

Good one! Made the contract!!! 
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Example B5 
[Hand 5] 

Contract = 7 Notrump North - Dummy 

♦ A K 32 

V AQT98 
4 J32 

* Q 

East 

♦ J953 
V K3 

♦ T965 

♦ 943 


West 



South 

♦ QT86 

V 7 

4 AKQ84 

♦ AK8 

The planning phase... 

Have 11 top tricks,,.. Need 2 tricks more_Tempo available 0. If Spades break 

3-2 we get 1 extra trick losing 0. If Hearts break 6-1 we get 2 extra tricks losing 
2... can’t afford that. If Diamonds break 4-1 we get I extra trick losing 0,,. first 
glance over... Have planned for 11 tricks. Have planned for 4 tricks in Spades, 1 
trick in Hearts, 5 tricks in Diamonds and 3 tricks in Clubs. 

The play... 

Examining lead... Looks like top of a sequence. 

After trick 3 

Plan aborted because of Expectation Failure 
New plan being generated ,.. 

Have 8 top tricks_Need 2 tricks more... Tempo available 0. If Hearts break 6-1 

we get 2 extra tricks losing 2... can’t afford that. If Diamonds break 4-1 we get 1 
extra trick losing 0.., first glance over,,,, Have planned for 8 tricks, Tenace over 
East found in Spades, Have placed the necessary card with opponent. Sure finesse!! 
Tenace over West found in Hearts. Have planned for 2 tricks in Spades, 1 trick in 
Hearts, 5 tricks in Diamonds and 2 tricks in Clubs. 

[Note that the finesse in hearts is abandoned in preference to the finesse in spades as 
10 tricks are available without it.] 
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The play... 

(A * indicates that the corresponding player had the lead.) 


No. 

West 

North 

East 

South 

Won by 

1 

*J ♦ 

Q ♦ 

3 4 

8 4 

North 

2 

4 ♦ 

*A 4 

5 4 

6 4 

North 

3 

2 ♦ 

*K 4 

7 4 

8 4 

North 

4 

2 

*A ^ 

3 4 

7 4 

North 

5 

5 ♦ 

*2 4 

9 4 

T 4 

South 

6 

6 ♦ 

8 V 

4 4 

*A 4 

South 

7 

7 4 

Q V 

9 4 

♦K 4 

South 

8 

7 ♦ 

3 4 

J 4 

♦Q 4 

South 

9 

T 4 

J ♦ 

5 ♦ 

*4 4 

North 

10 

4 V 

*2 ♦ 

6 4 

A 4 

South 

11 

5 V 

3 ♦ 

9 ♦ 

♦K 4 

South 

12 

6 V 

T 4 

T 4 

*Q 4 

South 

13 

J ^ 

9 4 

K 4 

*8 4 

South 


Tricks made = 13 

Tricks contracted = 13. Good one! Made the contract!!! 
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Abstract. This tutorial article deals with the basics of artificial neural 
networks (ANN) and their applications in pattern recognition. ANN can be 
viewed as computing models inspired by the structure and function of the 
biological neural network. These models are expected to deal with 
problem solving in a manner different from conventional computing. A 
distinction is made between pattern and data to emphasize the need for 
developing pattern processing systems to address pattern recognition 
tasks. After introducing the basic principles of ANN, some fundamental 
networks are examined in detail for their ability to solve simple pattern 
recognition tasks. These fundamental networks together with the 
principles of ANN will lead to the development of architectures for complex 
pattern recognition tasks. A few popular architectures are described to 
illustrate the need to develop an architecture specific to a given pattern 
recognition problem. Finally several issues that still need to be addressed 
to solve practical problems using ANN approach are discussed. 

Keywords. Artificial neural network; pattern recognition; biological 
neural network. 


1. Introduction 

Human problem solving is basically a pattern processing problem and not a data 
processing problem. In any pattern recognition task humans perceive patterns in the 
input data and manipulate the pattern directly. In this paper we discuss attempts at 
developing computing models based on artificial neural networks (ANN) to deal with 
various pattern recognition situations in real life. 

Search for new models of computing is motivated by our quest to solve natural 
(intelligent) tasks by exploiting the developments in computer technology (Marcus 
& van Dam 1991). The developments in artificial intelligence (Al) appeared promising 
till a few years ago. But when the AI methods were applied to natural tasks such as 
in speech, vision and natural language processing, the inadequacies of the methods 
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showed up. Like conventional algorithms, Al methods also need a clear specification 
of the problem, and mapping of the problem into a form suitable for the methods 
to be applicable. For example, in order to apply heuristic search methods, one needs 
to map the problem as a search problem. Likewise, to solve a problem using a 
rule-based approach, it is necessary to explicitly state the rules governing it. Scientists 
are hoping that computing models inspired by biological neural networks may provide 
new directions to solving problems arising in natural tasks. In particular, it is hoped 
that neural networks would extract the relevant features from input data and perform 
the pattern recognition task by learning from examples, without explicitly stating the 
rules for performing the task. 

The objective of this tutorial paper is to present an overview of the current 
approaches based on artificial neural networks for solving various pattern recognition 
tasks. From the overview it will be evident that the current approaches still fall far 
short of our expectations, and there is scope for evolving better models inspired by 
the principles of operation of our biological neural network. This paper is organized 
as follows: In § 2 we discuss the nature of patterns and pattern recognition tasks that 
we encounter in our daily life. We make a distinction between pattern and data, and 
also between understanding and recognition. In this section we also briefly discuss 
methods available for dealing with pattern recognition tasks, and make a case for 
new models of computing based on artificial neural networks. The basics of artificial 
neural networks are presented in § 3, including a brief discussion on the operation of 
a biological neural network, models of neuron and the neuronal activation and 
synaptic dynamics. Section 4 deals with the subject matter of this paper, namely, the 
use of principles of artificial neural networks to solve simple pattern recognition tasks. 
This section introduces the fundamental neural networks that laid the foundation 
for developing new architectures. In § 5 we discuss a few architectures for complex 
pattern recognition tasks. In the final section we discuss several issues that need to 
be addressed to develop artificial neutral network models for solving practical 
problems. 


2. Patterns and pattern recognition tasks 

2.1 Notion of intelligence 

The current usage of the terms like Al systems, intelligent systems, knowledge-based 
systems, expert systems etc., are intended to show the urge to build machines that 
can demonstrate intelligence similar to human beings in performing some simple 
tasks. In these tasks we look at the performance of a machine and compare it with 
the performance of a person. We attribute intelligence to the machine if the perfor¬ 
mances match. But the way the tasks are performed by a machine and by a human 
being are basically different; the machine performing the task in a step-by-step 
sequential manner dictated by an algorithm, modified by some known heuristics. 

The algorithm and the heuristics have to be derived for a given task. Once derived, 
they generally remain fixed. Typically, implementation of these tasks requires large 
number of operations (arithmetic and logical) and also a large amount of memory. 
The trends in computing clearly demonstrate the machine’s ability to handle a large 
number of operations (Marcus & van Dam 1991). 
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2.2 Patterns and data 

However, the mere ability of a machine to perform a large amount of symbolic 
processing and logical inferencing (as is being done in Al) does not result in intelligent 
behaviour. The main difference between human and machine intelligence comes from 
the fact that humans perceive everything as a pattern, whereas for a machine all are 
data. Even in routine data consisting of integer numbers (like telephone numbers, 
bank account numbers, car numbers), humans tend to see a pattern. Recalling the 
data is also normally from a stored pattern. If there is no pattern, then it is very 
difficult for a human being to remember and reproduce the data later. Thus storage 
and recall operations in humans and machines are performed by different mechanisms. 
The pattern nature in storage and recall automatically gives robustness and fault 
tolerance for a human system. Moreover, typically far fewer patterns than the 
estimated capacity of human memory systems are stored. 

Functionally also humans and machines differ in the sense that humans understand 
patterns, whereas machines can be said to recognize patterns in data. In other words, 
humans can get the whole object in the data even though there may be no clear 
identification of subpatterns in the data. For example, consider the name of a person 
written in a handwritten cursive script. Even though individual patterns for each 
letter may not be evident, the name is understood due to the visual hints provided 
in the written script. Likewise, speech is understood even though the patterns 
corresponding to individual sounds may be distorted sometimes to unrecognizable 
extents. Another major characteristic of a human being is the ability to continuously 
learn from examples, which is not well understood at all in order to implement it in 
an algorithmic fashion in a machine. 

Human beings are capable of making mental patterns in their biological neural 
network from input data given in the form of numbers, text, pictures, sounds etc., 
using their sensory mechanisms of vision, sound, touch, smell and taste. These mental 
patterns are formed even when the data are noisy, or deformed due to variations such 
as translation, rotation and scaling. The patterns are also formed from a temporal 
sequence of data as in the case of speech and motion pictures. Humans have the 
ability to recall the stored patterns even when the input information is noisy or partial 
(incomplete) or mixed with information pertaining to other patterns. 

2.3 Pattern recognition tasks 

The inherent differences in information handling by human beings and machines in 
the form of patterns and data, and in their functions in the form of understanding 
and recognition have led us to identify and discuss several pattern recognition tasks 
which human beings are able to perform very naturally and effortlessly, whereas we 
have no simple algorithms to implement these tasks on a machine. The identification 
of these tasks below is somewhat influenced by the organization of the artificial neural 
network models which we will be describing later in this paper. 

2.3a Pattern association: Pattern association problem involves storing a set of 
patterns or a set of input-output pattern pairs in such a way that when test data 
are presented, the pattern or pattern pair corresponding to the data is recalled. This 
is purely a memory function to be performed for patterns and pattern pairs. Typically, 
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it is desirable to recall the correct pattern even though the test data are noisy or 
incomplete. The problem of storage and recall of patterns is called autoassociation. 
Since this is a content addressable memory function, the system should display 
accretive behaviour, i.e., should recall the stored pattern closest to the given input. It 
is also necessary to store as many patterns or pattern pairs as possible in a given 
system. 

Printed characters or any set of fixed symbols could be considered as examples of 
patterns for these tasks. Note that the test patterns are the same as the training 
patterns, but with some noise added, or some portions missing. In other words, the 
test data are generated from the same source in an identical manner as the training 
data. 

2.3b Pattern mapping: In pattern mapping, given a set of input patterns and the 
corresponding output pattern or class label, the objective is to capture the implicit 
relationship between the patterns and the output, so that when a test input is given, 
the corresponding output pattern or the class label is retrieved. Note that the system 
should perform some kind of generalization as opposed to memorizing the information. 
This can also be viewed as a pattern classification problem belonging to supervised 
learning category. Typically, in this case the test patterns belonging to a class are 
not the same as the training patterns, although they may originate from the same 
source. Speech spectra of steady vowels generated by a person, or hand-printed 
characters, could be considered as examples of patterns for pattern mapping problems. 
Pattern mapping generally displays interpolative behaviour, whereas pattern 
classification displays accretive behaviour. 

2.3c Pattern grouping: In this case, given a set of patterns, the problem is to identify 
the subset of patterns possessing similar distinct features and group them together. 
Since the number of groups and the features of each group are not explicitly stated, 
this problem belongs to the category of unsupervised learning or pattern clustering. 
Note that this is possible only when the features are unambiguous as in the case of 
hand-printed characters or steady vowels. In the pattern mapping problem the 
patterns for each group are given separately, and the implicit, although distinct, 
features have to be captured through the mapping. In pattern grouping on the other 
hand, patterns belonging to several groups are given, and the system has to resolve 
the groups. 

Examples of the patterns for this task could be printed characters or hand-printed 
characters. In the former case, the grouping can be made based on the data themselves. 
Moreover, in that case the test data are also generated from an identical source as the 
training data. For hand-printed characters or steady vowel patterns, the features of 
the patterns in the data are used for grouping. Therefore in this case the test data are 
generated from a similar source as the training data, so that only features are preserved 
and not necessarily the actual data values. 

2.3d Feature mapping: In several patterns the features are not unambiguous. In 
fact the features vary over a continuum, and hence it is difficult to form groups of 
patterns having some distinct features. In such cases, it is desirable to display the 
feature changes in the patterns directly. This again belongs to the unsupervised 
learning category. In this case what is learnt is the feature map of a pattern and not 
the group or class to which the pattern may belong. This occurs, for example, in the 
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speech spectra for vowels in continuous speech. Due to changes in the vocal tract 
shape for the same vowel occurring in different contexts, the features (formants or 
resonances of the vocal tract in this case) vary over overlapping regions for different 
vowels. 

2.3e Pattern variability: There are many situations when the features in the pattern 
undergo unspecified distortions each time the pattern is generated by the system. 
This can be easily seen in the normal handwritten cursive script. Human beings are 
able to recognize them due to some implicit interrelations among the features, which 
themselves cannot be articulated precisely. Classification of such patterns falls into 
the category of pattern variability task. 

2.3f Temporal patterns: All the tasks discussed so far refer to the features present 
in a given static pattern. Human beings are able to capture effortlessly the dynamic 
features present in a sequence of patterns. This is true, for example, in speech where 
the changes in the resonance characteristics of the vocal tract system (e.g. formant 
contours) capture the significant information about the speech message. This is also 
true in any dynamic scene situation. All such situations require handling sequences 
of static patterns simultaneously, looking for changes in the features in the subpatterns 
in adjacent pattern pairs. 

2.3g Stability-plasticity dilemma: In any pattern recognition task the input patterns 
keep changing. Therefore it is difficult to freeze the categorization task based on a 
set of patterns used in the training set. If it is frozen, then the system cannot learn 
the category that a new pattern may suggest. In other words, the system lacks its 
plasticity. On the other hand, if the system is allowed to change its categorization 
continuously, based on new input patterns, it cannot be used for any application 
such as pattern classification or clustering, as it is not stable. This is called stability- 
plasticity dilemma in pattern recognition. 

2.4 Methods for pattern recognition tasks 

Methods for solving pattern recognition tasks generally assume a sequential model 
for the pattern recognition process, consisting of pattern environment, sensors to 
collect data from the environment, feature extraction from the data and association/ 
storage/classification/clustering using the features. 

The simplest solution to a pattern recognition problem is to use template matching, 
where the data of the test pattern are matched point by point with the corresponding 
data in the reference pattern. Obviously, this can work only for very simple and 
highly restricted pattern recognition tasks. At the next level of complexity, one can 
assume a deterministic model for the pattern generation process, and derive the 
parameters of the model from given data in order to represent the pattern information 
in the data. Matching test and reference patterns are done at the parametric level. This 
works well when the model of the generation process is known with reasonable 
accuracy. One could also assume a stochastic model for the pattern generation process, 
and derive the parameters of the model from a large set of training patterns. Matching 
between test and reference patterns can be performed by several statistical methods 
like likelihood ratio, variance weighted distance, Bayesian classification etc. Other 
approaches for pattern recognition tasks depend on extracting features from 
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parameters or data. These features may be specific for the task. A pattern is described 
in terms of features, and pattern matching is done using descriptions of the features. 
Another method based on descriptions is called syntactic or structural pattern 
recognition in which a pattern in expressed in terms of primitives suitable for the 
classes of pattern under study (Schalkoft 1992). Pattern matching is performed by 
matching the descriptions of the patterns in terms of the primitives. More recently, 
methods based on the knowledge of the sources generating the patterns are being 
explored for pattern recognition tasks. These knowledge-based systems express 
knowledge in the form of rules for generating and perceiving patterns. 

The main difficulty in each of the pattern recognition techniques alluded to above 
is that of choosing an appropriate model for the pattern generating process and 
estimating the parameters of the model in the case of a model-based approach, or 
extraction of features from data/parameters in the case of feature-based methods, or 
selecting appropriate primitives in the case of syntactic pattern recognition, or deriving 
rules in the case of a knowledge-based approach. It is all the more difficult when the 
test patterns are noisy and distorted versions of the patterns used in the training 
process. The ultimate goal is to impart to a machine the pattern recognition 
capabilities comparable to those of human beings. This goal is difficult to achieve 
using most of the conventional methods, because, as mentioned earlier, these methods 
assume a sequential model for the pattern recognition process. On the other hand, 
the human pattern recognition process is an integrated process involving the use of 
biological neural processing even from the stage of sensing the environment. Thus 
the neural processing takes place directly on the data for feature extraction and 
pattern matching. Moreover, the large size (in terms of number of neurons and 
interconnections) of the biological neural network and the inherently different 
mechanism of processing are attributed to our abilities of pattern recognition in spite 
of variability and noise in the data. Moreover, we are able to deal effortlessly with 
temporal patterns and also with the so-called stability-plasticity dilemma as well. 

It is for these reasons attempts are being made to explore new models of computing, 
inspired by the structure and function of the biological neural network. Such models 
for computing are based on artificial neural networks, the basics of which are 
introduced in the next section. 


3. Basics of artificial neural networks 

3.1 Characteristics of biological neural networks 

New models of computing to perform pattern recognition tasks based on our 
biological neural network are not expected to reach anywhere near the performance 
of the biological network for several reasons. Firstly, we do not fully understand the 
operation of a biological neuron and the dynamics of the neural interconnections. 
Secondly, it is nearly impossible to simulate (i) the number of neurons and their 
interconnections as it exists in a biological network, and (ii) the dynamics of the 
network that determines the operation of the network. 

The features that make the performance of a biological network superior to even 
the most sophisticated AI computer system for pattern recognition tasks are the 
following (Hertz et al 1991). 

(a) Robustness and fault tolerance - The decay of nerve cells does not seem to affect 
the performance of the network significantly. 
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Figure 1. Schematic drawing of a typical neuron or nerve cell. It includes 
dendrites, the cell body and a single axon. Synapses connect the axons of neurons 
to various parts of other neurons. 


(b) Flexibility - The network automatically adjusts to a new environment without 
using any preprogrammed instruction set. 

(c) Ability to deal with a variety of data situations - The network can deal with 
information that is fuzzy, probabilistic, noisy or inconsistent. 

(d) Collective computation - The network can routinely perform many operations 
in parallel and also a given task in a distributed manner. 

These features are attributed to the structure and function of a biological neural 
network (Muller & Reinhardt 1990). The fundamental unit of the network is called 
a neuron or nerve cell. Figure 1 shows a schematic of the structure of a neuron. It 
consists of a cell body or soma where the cell nucleus is located. Tree-like networks 
of nerve fibres, called dendrites, are connected to the cell body. Extending from the 
cell body is a single long fibre, called the axon, which eventually branches into strands 
and substrands, connecting to many other neurons at the synaptic junctions or 
synapses. The receiving end of these junctions on other cells can be found both on 
the dendrites and on the cell bodies themselves. The axon of a typical neuron makes 
a few thousand synapses with other neurons. 

The transmission of a signal -from one cell to another at a synapse is a complex 
chemical process, in which specific transmitter substances are released from the 
sending side of the junction. The effect is to raise or lower the electrical potential 
inside the body of the receiving cell. If this potential reaches a threshold, electrical 
activity in the form of short pulses takes place. When this happens, the cell is said 
to have fired. This electrical activity of fixed strength and duration is sent down the 
axon. 

The dendrites serve as receptors for signals from adjacent neurons, whereas the 
axon’s purpose is the transmission of the generated neural activity to other nerve 
cells or to muscle fibres. In the first case the term interneuron may be used, whereas 
the neuron in the latter case is called motor neuron. A third type of neuron, which 
receives information from muscles or sensory organs, such as the eye or ear, is called 
a receptor neuron. 
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Although all neurons operate on the same basic principle, there exist several different 
types of neurons, distinguished by the size and degree of branching of their dendritic 
trees, the length of their axons, and other structural details. The complexity of the 
human central nervous system is due to the vast number of neurons and their mutual 
connections. Connectivity is characterized by the complementary properties of 
convergence and divergence. In the human cortex every neuron is estimated to receive 
converging input on the average from about lO'*’ synapses. On the other hand, each 
cell feeds its output into many hundreds of other neurons. The total number of 
neurons in the human cortex is estimated to be in the vicinity of 10“, and are 
distributed in layers over a full depth of cortical tissue at a constant density of about 
150,000 neurons per square millimetre. Combined with the average number of 
synapses per neuron, this yields a total of about 10'^ synaptic connections in the 
human brain, the majority of which develop during the first few months after birth. 
The study of the properties of complex systems built of simple, identical units, may 
lead to an understanding of the mode of operation of the brain in its various functions, 
although we are still far from it. 

The simplified schematic and uniform connectionist units offer a surprisingly rich 
structure when assembled in a closely interconnected network. We shall call such a 
network an artificial neural network. Since artificial neural networks are implemented 
on computers, it is worth comparing the processing capabilities of computers with 
that of the biological neural networks (Simpson 1990). 

Neural networks are slow in processing information. The cycle time corresponding 
to execution of one step of a program in a computer is in the range of a few 
nanoseconds, whereas the cycle time corresponding to a neural event prompted by 
an external stimulus, is in the milliseconds range. Thus computers process information 
a million times faster. 

Neural networks perform massively parallel operations. Most programs operate 
in a serial mode, one instruction after another, in a conventional computer, whereas 
the brain operates with massively parallel programs that have comparatively fewer 
steps. 

Neural networks have large numbers of computing elements, and the computing 
is not restricted to within neurons. The conventional computer typically has one 
central processing unit where all the computing takes place. 

Neural networks store information in the strengths of the interconnections. In a 
computer, information is stored in the memory which is addressed by its location. 
New information is added by adjusting the interconnection strengths without 
completely destroying the old information, whereas in a computer the information 
is strictly replaceable. 

Neural networks distribute the encoded information throughout the network, and 
hence they exhibit fault tolerance. In contrast, computers are inherently not fault 
tolerant, in the sense that information corrupted in the memory cannot be retrieved. 

There is no central control in processing information in the brain. Thus there in 
no specific control mechanism external to the computing task. In a computer, on the 
other hand, there is a control unit which monitors all the activities of computing. 

While the superiority of the human information processing system over the 
conventional computer for pattern recognition tasks stems from the basic structure 
and operation of the biological neural network, it is possible to realize some of the 
features of the human system using an artificial neural network consisting of basic 
computing elements. In particular, it is possible to show that such a network exhibits 
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parallel and distributed processing capability. In addition, information can be stored 
in a distributed manner in the connection strengths so as to achieve fault tolerance. 

3.2 Artificial neural networks - terminology 

3.2a Processing unit: We can consider an artificial neural network (ANN) as a highly 
simplified model of the structure of the biological neural network. An ANN consists 
of interconnected processing units. The general model of a processing unit consists 
of a summing part followed by an output part. The summing part receives n input 
values, weighs each value, and performs a weighted sum. The weighted sum is called 
the activation value. The sign of the weight for each input determines whether the 
input is excitatory (positive weight) or inhibitory (negative weight). The inputs could 
be discrete or continuous data values, and likewise the outputs also could be discrete 
or continuous. The input and output may also be viewed as deterministic or stochastic 
or fuzzy, depending on the nature of the problem and its solution. 

3.2b Interconnections: In an artificial neural network several processing units are 
interconnected according to some topology to accomplish a pattern recognition task. 
Therefore the inputs to a processing unit may come from outputs of other processing 
units, and/or from an external source. The output of each unit may be given to several 
units including itself. The amount of the output of one unit received by another unit 
depends on the strength of the connection between the units, and it is reflected in 
the weight value associated with the connecting link. If there are N units in a given 
ANN then at any instant of time each unit will have a unique activation value and a 
unique output value. The set of the N activation values of the network defines the 
activation state of the network at that instant. Likewise, the set of the N output values 
of the network define the output state of the network at that instant. Depending on 
the discrete or continuous nature of the activation and output values, the state of 
the network can be described by a point in a discrete or continuous N-dimensional 
space. 

3.2c Operations: In operation, each unit of an ANN receives inputs from other 
connected units and/or from an external source. A weighted sum of the inputs is 
computed at a given instant of time. The resulting activation value determines the 
actual output from the output function unit, i.e., the output state of the unit. The 
output values and other external inputs in turn determine the activation and output 
states of the other units. The activation values of the units (activation state) of the 
network as a function of time are referred to as activation dynamics. The activation 
dynamics also determine the dynamics of the output state of the network. The set 
of all activation states defines the state space of the network. The set of all output 
states defines the output or signal state space of the network. Activation dynamics 
determines the trajectory of the path of the states in the state space of the network. 

For a given network, defined by the units and their interconnections with 
appropriate weights, the activation states refer to the short term memory function of 
the network. Generally the activation dynamics is followed to recall a pattern stored 
in a network. 

In order to store a pattern in a network, it is necessary to adjust the weights of 
the network. The sets of all weight values (corresponding to strengths of all connecting 
links of an ANN) defines the weight space. If the weights are changing, then the set of 
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weight values as a function of time defines the synaptic dynamics of the network. 
Synaptic dynamics is followed to adjust the weights in order to store given patterns 
in the network. The process of adjusting the weights is referred to as learning. Once 
the learning process is completed, the final set of weight values corresponds to the 
long term memory function of the network. The procedure to incrementally update 
each of the weights is called a learning law or learning algorithm. 

3.2d Update-. In Implementation, there are several options available for both 
activation aqd synaptic dynamics. In particular, the updating of the output states of 
all units could be performed synchronously. In this case, the activation values of all 
units are computed at the same time assuming a given output state throughout. From 
these activation values the new output state of the network is derived. In an asynchronous 
update, on the other hand, each unit is updated sequentially, taking the current output 
state of the network into account each time. For each unit, the output state can be 
determined from the activation value either deterministically or stochastically. 

In practice, the activation dynamics, including the update, is much more complex 
in a biological neural network. The ANN models along with the equations governing 
the activation and synaptic dynamics are developed according to the complexity of 
the pattern recognition task to be handled. 

3.3 Models of neurons 

In this section we will consider three classical models for an artificial neuron or 
processing unit. 

3.3a McCulloch-Pitts model: In the McCulloch-Pitts (MP) model (figure 2) the 
activation (x) is given by a weighted sum of its n-input signal values {fl;} and a bias 
term (0). The activation could have an additional absolute inhibition term, which 
can prevent excitation of the neuron. The output signal (s) is typically a nonlinear 
function of the activation value. Three common nonlinear functions (binary, ramp 
and sigmoid) are shown in figure 3, although the binary function was used in the 
original mp model. The following equations describe the operation of an MP model: 

R 

activation; ^ = L —0 — [inhibition], 

i=l 

output signal: s = f (x). 


inputs weights activation output signal 

voiue 



Figure 2. The McCulloch—Pitts model of a neuron. 
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Figure 3. Some nonlinear functions, (a) Binary, (b) ramp and (c) sigmoid. 


In this model the weights W( are constant. That means there is no learning. Networks 
consisting of MP neurons with binary (on-ofF) output signals can be configured to 
perform several logical functions (McCulloch & Pitts 1943). 


3.3b Perceptron: Rosenblatt’s perceptron model (figure 4) for an artificial 
neuron consists of outputs from sensory units to a fixed set of association units, the 
outputs of which are fed to an MP neuron (Rosenblatt 1958). The association units 
perform predetermined manipulations on their inputs. The main deviation from the 
MP model is that here learning (i.e., adjustment of weights) is incorporated in the 
operation of the unit. The target output (b) is compared with the actual binary output 
(s) and the error is used to adjust the weights (Rosenblatt 1962). The following 
equations describe the operation of the perceptron model of a neuron. 


activation: 

output signal: 
error: 

weight update: 


X = X W, fl( - d, 


s = /(4 

S = b — s, 

dwj 

— = rjdai, 

at 


where t] is called learning rate parameter. 

There is the perceptron learning law which gives a step-by-<step procedure for 
adjusting the weights. Whether the adjustment converges or not depends on the 


input weights 



sensory ossociotion summing output 

input units unit unit 

Figure 4. Rosenblatt’s model of a neuron. 
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a„ 




Figure 5. Widrow’s adaiine 
model of a neuron. 


nature of the desired input-output pair to be represented by the model. The perceptron 
convergence theorem (Rosenblatt 1962) enables us to determine whether a given 
pattern pair is representable or not. If the weight values converge, then the 
corresponding problem is said to be representable by the perceptron network. 


3.3c Adaiine: The main distinction between Rosenblatt’s perceptron model and 
Widrow’s adaiine model (figure 5) is that in the adaiine model the analog activation 
value (x) is compared with the target output (b). In other words, the output is a linear 
function of the activation value (x). The equations that describe the operation of an 
adaiine are as follows (Widrow & Hoff 1960): 

n 

activation: x= ^ WiOi — d, 

i= 1 


output signal: 
error: 

weight update: 


s = /(x) = X, 
d = b — s = b — x, 
dwjdt = rjdai. 


This rule minimizes the mean squared error <5^, averaged over all inputs. Hence it is 
called the least mean squared (LMS) error learning law. The law is derived using the 
negative gradient of the error surface in the weight space. Hence it is also called a 
gradient descent algorithm. 


3.4 Topology 

Artificial neural networks are useful only when the processing units are organized in 
a suitable manner to accomplish a given pattern recognition task. This section presents 
a few basic structures which will assist in evolving new architectures. The arrangement 
of the processing units, connections, and pattern input/output is referred to as 
topology (Simpson 1992, pp. 3-24). 

Artificial neural networks are normally organized into layers of processing units. 
Connections can be made either from units of one layer to units of another (interlayer 
connections) or from the units within the layer (intralayer connections) or both inter 
and intralayer connections. Further, the connections among the layers and among 
the units within a layer can be organized either in a feedforward manner or in a 
feedback manner. In a feedback network the same processing unit may be visited 
more than once. 

We will discuss a few basic structures which form building blocks for complex 
neural network architectures. Let us consider two layers f i and F 2 with N and M 
processing units, respectively. By providing connections to the yth unit in F 2 from 
ail the units in , as shown in figures 6a and b, we get two network structures instar 
and outstar, which have fan-in and fan-out geometries, respectively. The units in the 


-^1 
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Figure 6. Some basic structures of the Artificial Neural Networks, (a) Instar, 
(b) outstar, (c) group of instars, (d) group of outstars, (e) bidirectional associative 
memory, and (f) autoassociative memory. 


f 1 layer are linear units, so that for each unit i in this layer the input (Oj) = activation 
(Xj) = output signal (s;). In instar, during learning, the weight vector ) 

is adjusted so as to approach the given input vector a at Fj layer. Therefore whenever 
the input is given to Fj, then the jth unit of Fj will be activated to the maximum extent. 
Thus the operation of the instar can be viewed as content addressing the memory. In 
the case of the outstar, during learning, the weight vector for the connections from the 
jth unit in Fj approaches the activity pattern in Fj when input vector a is present 
at Fj. During recall, whenever the unit j is activated, the signal pattern {SjW^j, 
SjWij,...SjWffj) will be transmitted to Fj, which then produces the original activity 
pattern corresponding to the input vector a, although the input is absent. Thus the 
operation of the outstar can be viewed as memory addressing the contents. 
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When all the connections from units in and F 2 are made as in figure 6c, then 
we obtain a heteroassociation network. This network can be viewed as a group of 
instars, if the flow is from f j to F 2 - On the other hand, if the flow is from F 2 to F^, 
then the network can be viewed as a group of outstars (figure 6d). 

When the flow is bidirectional, and the weights are symmetric w.j = w^.., then we 
get a bidirectional associative memory (figure 6e), where either of the layers can be 
used as input/output. 

If the two layers F ^ and f 2 coincide, then we obtain an autoassociative memory 
in which each unit is connected to every other unit and to itself (figure 6f). 

3.5 Activation and synaptic dynamics 

Artificial neural networks can be considered as trainable nonlinear dynamical systems 
(Kosko 1972). For a network consisting of N processing units, the activation state 
of the network at any given instant corresponds to a point in the N-dimensional 
state space. The dynamics of the neural network traces a trajectory in the state space. 
The trajectory begins with a point in the state space representing a computational 
problem and ends at a point in the state space representing a computational solution. 
Most of the trajectory corresponds to the transient behaviour of computations. The 
trajectory ends at an equilibrium state of the system in the normal course. An 
equilibrium state is one at which small perturbations around it due to neuronal 
dynamics will not perturb the state. 

Neuronal dynamics consists of two parts: one corresponding to the dynamics of 
activation states and the other corresponding to the dynamics of synaptic weights. 
The activation dynamics determines the time evolution of the neuronal activations, 
and it is described by a system of first order differential equations. The equations 
governing the dynamics are described in terms of the first derivative of the activation 
state, i.e., dxj/dt. Likewise synaptic dynamics determines the changes in the synaptic 
weights. The equations governing the dynamics are described in terms of the first 
derivative of the synaptic weights, i.e., dw.j/dt, where w.j is the strength of the connecting 
link from the yth unit to the ith unit. Synaptic weights change gradually, whereas the 
neuronal activations fluctuate rapidly. Therefore, while computing the activation 
dynamics, the synaptic weights are assumed to be constant. The synaptic dynamics 
dictates the learning process. The short term memory (STM) in neural networks is 
modelled by the activation state of the network. The long term memory (ltm) 
corresponds to the encoded pattern information in the synaptic weights due to 
learning. 

3.5a Models of activation dynamics: Different models are proposed for the 
activation dynamics, the most common ones among them are the additive and 
shunting activation models. The additive activation model is given by the equation 
for the rate of change of the activation of the ith unit as (Grossberg 1988; Carpenter 
1989). 


dXi/dt = — Xj + ^[excitatory inputs] — ^[inhibitory inputs]. 

In this equation the first term on the right hand side contributes to a passive decay 
term. The net excitatory and inhibitory inputs are contributed by signals from other 
units appropriately weighted by the synaptic strengths and by the externally applied 
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In the steady state there will not be any change in activation. That is dxfdt = 0. 
In such a case the activation value is given by the net excitatory and inhibitory inputs. 
That is 


X( = ^ [excitatory inputs] — [inhibitory inputs]. 

For a specific case X; can be written as 

= E w^jSj - 6i + f. 
j 

The sign of w.j determines whether the contribution is excitatory or inhibitory. 0; is 
a fixed bias term for the unit, and it becomes the resting value in the absence of all 
inputs. /(is the net external input to the unit i. The sign of f determines whether it 
is excitatory or inhibitory. 

An important generalization of the additive model is the shunting activation model 
given by the equation (Grossberg 1988), 

dXj/dt = — X( H-(A — Xj)^ [excitatory inputs] — (B + Xj)X] [inhibitory inputs], 

where the activity x,- remains bounded in the range (— B, A), and it decays to the 
resting level 0 in the absence of all inputs. In this model the excitatory inputs drive 
the activity towards a finite maximum A, and the inhibitory inputs drive the activity 
towards a finite minimum — B. The shunting model represents a special case of 
Hodgkin-Huxley membrane equations to describe the physiology of single nerve cell 
dynamics (Hodgkin & Huxley 1952). 

The activation models considered so far are called deterministic models. In practice, 
the input/output patterns and the activation values can be considered as samples of 
a random process, and the output signal of each unit may be a random function of 
the unit’s activation value. In such a case the network activation state can be viewed 
as a vector stochastic process. Each unit in turn behaves as a scalar stochastic process 
(Kosko 1992). 

3.5b Models of synaptic dynamics: Synaptic dynamics is described in terms of 
expressions for the first derivative of the weights. They are called learning equations 
(Kosko 1992). Typical (basic) learning involves adjustment of the weight vector such 
that 

Awi(£) = rig[y/i(t), a(£), h((£)] “(0, 

Wi(£ + 1) = Wi(£) + AWi(£), 

where 

rj = learning rate parameter, 

Wj = [Wn,w.j...W;j,]^ weight vector with components w^, 

= weight connecting the jth input unit to the ith processing unit, 
a = input vector with components a,, i = 1,2... N, 
b = desired output vector with components fej, i = 1,2,... M. 

Input units are assumed linear. Hence a = x (unit activation) = s(unit 
output). 

Output units are in general nonlinear. Hence Sj = /(wj^a). 
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The function g may be viewed as a learning function that depends on the type of 
learning adopted. 

Continuous time learning can be expressed 

dt 

In discrete time learning, at the kth step the new weight is given by 
w* ^ ^ = w? + [wf, a*^, 6*] a*. 

There are different methods for implementing the synaptic dynamics. These methods 
are called learning laws. A few common discrete time learning laws are given below 
(Zurada 1992). 

3.5c Hebb's law {Hebb 1949): 

Here g{.) = /(wTa), where / is the output function. Therefore 
AWij = tif(v/-Ja)aj 

for j = l,2...iV ^ 

This law requires weight initialization W;« 0 prior to learning. 

3.5d Perceptron learning law (Rosenblatt 1962): 

Here g{.) = b; — s,- = h; — sgn{w^a). Therefore 

Aw;j = t][bi-sgn{’w\)']aj, for 7 = l,2...iV. 

This rule is applicable for bipolar output function. The weights can be initialized 
to any values prior to learning. 

3.5e Delta learning law: 

Here g{.) — [6; — /(Wj ^a)]/'(Wi ^a). This is obtained by setting 
AWi=-ri'fE 

where — VE is the negative gradient of the error E = jlbi — /(wTa)]^. Therefore 
AW;. = f?(bi - s,-)/'{Wi ’'a)a^., for ; = 1,2... AT 
Here /{.) is a continuous function. The weights may be initialized to any values. 

3.5f Widro-Hoff IMS learning law (Widrow <6: Hoff 1960): 

Here g{.) = b,- — Wj ^a. Therefore 

Awy = riibi - Wj '^a)aj, for j = 1,2... N. 

This is a special case of the delta learning law where the output function is assumed 
to be linear, i.e.,f(w-Ja) = w^a. The weights may be initialized to any values. 
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3.5g Correlation learning law: 

Aw.j = rjbiOj, for J=l,2... N. 

This is applicable for binary output units. This is a special case of Hebbian learning 
with output signal (s,-) = desired signal (h,-). The weights are initialized to zero prior to 
learning. 

3.5h Instar {winner-take-all) learning law (Grossberg 1982): 

= for ;■= l,2,...iV, 

where w^a = max(wTa). Here the weights are initialized to random values prior to 
learning and their lengths are normalized during learning. 

3.5i Outstar learning law {Grossberg 1982): 

Aw^j==ri{b^-w^j), for k=f2..K 

where b is the desired response from the layer of K neurons. The weights are initialized 
to zero before learning. 

There are several learning laws in use, and new laws are being developed to suit 
a given application and architecture. Some of these will be discussed in the appropriate 
sections later. But there are some general categories that these laws fall into, based 
on the characteristics they are expected to possess for different applications. In first 
place, the learning or weight changes could be supervised or unsupervised. In supervised 
learning the weight changes are determined by the difference between the desired 
output and the actual output. Some of the supervised learning laws are: error 
correction learning or delta rule, stochastic learning, and hardwired systems (Simpson 
1992, pp. 3-24). Supervised learning may be used for structural learning or for temporal 
learning. Structural learning i^oncerned with capturing in the weights the relation¬ 
ship between a given input-output pattern pair. Temporal learning is concerned with 
capturing in the weights the relationship between neighbouring patterns in a sequence 
of patterns. 

Unsupervised learning discovers features in a given set of patterns and organizes 
the patterns accordingly. There is no externally specified desired output as in the 
case of supervised learning. Examples of unsupervised learning laws are: Hebbian 
learning, differential Hebbian learning, principle component learning and competitive 
learning (Simpson 1992, pp. 3-24). Unsupervised learning uses mostly local information 
to update the weights. The local information consists of signal or activation values 
of the units at either end of the connection for which the weight update is being 
made. 

Learning methods can be grouped into off-line and on-line. In off-line learning 
all the given patterns are used, may be several times if needed, to adjust the weights. 
Most error correction learning laws belong to the off-line category. In on-line 
learning each new pattern or set of patterns can be incorporated into the network 
without any loss of the prior stored information. Thus an on-line learning allows the 
neural network to add new information continuously. An off-line learning provides 
superior solutions because information is extracted when all the training patterns are 
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available, whereas an on-line learning updates only the available information of the 
past patterns in the form of weights. 

In practice, the training patterns can be considered as samples of random processes. 
Learning laws could take into account the changes in the random process reflected 
through the samples patterns. Thus one could define stochastic versions of the 
deterministic learning laws described so far. The random learning laws are expressed 
as first order stochastic differential equations. For example, the random signal 
Hebbian learning law relates random processes as (Kosko 1992) 

dwy/dr = - w,. + riSiSj + riij, 

where the output random process {sj is a result of the signal random process {sj}, 
which in turn may be a result of another activation random process caused by the 
input process, {uy} can be assumed to be a zero-mean Gaussian white noise process. 

In supervised learning one can derive a stochastic approximation to the learning 
law using the following argument: Given a set of L random samples, each sample 
consisting of the pattern pairs (aj, b,), a supervised learning attempts to minimize an 
unknown error functional E[<5,], where 3, is the error between the desired output 
and the actual output signal. The gradient of — E[(5(] points in the direction of 
steepest descent on the unknown expected error surface. Since the joint probability 
density function of the input/output pattern pairs is not known, only the error 3, is 
used as an estimate of Since 3, is also a random process, for each iteration in 
a discrete stochastic gradient descent algorithm, the weight update at the (k + l)th 
iteration is given by (Kosko 1992) 


where <5* = b^. — sj". Since the given data are sample functions of a random process, 
the corresponding weights at each iteration are also random. 

Synaptic equilibrium in the deterministic signal Hebbian law occurs in the steady 
state when the weights stop changing. That is, 

dwy/dt = 0, for all ij. 

In the stochastic case the synaptic weights reach a stochastic equilibrium when the 
changes in the weights are contributed by only the random noise. That is, at stochastic 
equilibrium, the expectation or ensemble average of the change in weights is given 
by (Kosko 1990) 

£[(dw,,/dt)2] = al, 

where of. is the variance of the noise process n.j. 

3.5j Stability and convergence: So far the activation and synaptic dynamics 
equations are described in terms of first-order differential equations which are 
continuous time equations. Discrete time versions of these equations are convenient 
for implementation of the network dynamics on a digital computer. In discrete time 
implementation the activation state of each unit at each stage is computed in terms 
of the state of the network in the previous stage. The state update at each stage could 
be made asynchronously, i.e. each unit is updated using the new updated state, or 
synchronously, i.e., all the units are updated using the same previous state. 
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The implications of these implementations are on the stability of the equilibrium 
activation states of a feedback neural network, and on the convergence of the synaptic 
weights while minimizing the error between the desired output and the actual output 
during learning. In general, there are no standard methods to determine whether 
network activation dynamics or synaptic dynamics leads to stability or convergence, 
respectively, or not (Kosko 1992; Simpson 1992, pp. 3-24). 

3.5k Neural network recall: During learning, the weights are adjusted to store the 
information in a given pattern or a pattern pair. However, during performance, the 
weight changes are suppressed, and the input to the network determines the output 
activation Xj or signal values Sj. This operation is called recall of stored information. 
The recall techniques are different for feedforward and feedback networks. 

The simplest feedforward network uses the following equation to compute the 
output signal from the input data vector a to the input layer F^: 



where /,• is the output function of the ith unit in the output layer F 2 • Here the units 
in the input layer are assumed to be linear. 

A recall equation for a network with feedback connections is given by (Simpson 
1992, pp. 3-24) 

JV 

Xiit 4-1) == (1 - ci)Xi{t) A-PY fAxj{t))w.. + aj, 

J-1 

where Xi(t + 1) is the activation value of the ith unit in a single layer neural network 
at time (t +1), fj is the nonlinear output function of the yth unit, a is a positive 
constant that regulates the amount of decay the unit has during the update interval, 
is a positive constant that regulates the amount of feedback the other units provide 
to the ith unit, and Uj is the external input to the ith unit. In general, stability is the 
main issue in feedback networks. If the network reaches a stable state in a finite 
number of iterations, then the resulting output signals represent the nearest neighbour 
stored pattern of the system for the approximate input pattern a. 

Cohen & Grossberg (1983) showed that for a wide class of neural networks with 
certain constraints, the network with fixed weights reaches a stable state in a finite 
period of time for any initial condition. Later Kosko showed that a neural network 
could learn and recall at the same time, and yet remain stable (Kosko 1990). 

The response of a network due to recall could be the nearest neighbour or interpolative. 
In the nearest neighbour case, the stored pattern closest to the input pattern is recalled. 
This typically happens in the feedforward pattern classification or feedback pattern 
matching networks. In the interpolative case, the recalled pattern is a combination 
of the outputs corresponding to the input training patterns nearest to the given input 
test pattern. This happens in the feedforward pattern mapping networks. 


4. Functional units of ANN for pattern recognition tasks 

So far we have considered issues in pattern recognition and introduced basics of 
artificial neural networks. In this section we discuss some functional units of artificial 
neural networks that are useful to solve simple pattern recognition tasks. In particular, 
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1. Feedforward ANN 

(a) Pattern association 

(b) Pattern classification 

(c) Pattern tnapping/classification 


2. Feedback ANN 

(a) Autoassociation 

(b) Pattern storage (ltm) 

(c) Pattern environment storage (LTM) 




3. 


Feedforward and Feedback ANN 

(a) Pattern storage (stm) 

(b) Pattern clustering 

(c) Feature map 


Figure 7, Summary of ANN for pattern 



we discuss artificial neural networks for the following pattern recognition problem 
and for various special cases of the problem. 

PROBLEM 

Design a neural network to associate the pattern pairs (ai,bi), (a 2 ,h 2 ),.- i»L>K)’ 
where a, = (a,, , Ujj ,... a,^) and b, = (b, i, h ,2 ,... are N and M dimensional vectors, 
respectively. 

Figure 7 shows the organization of the networks and the pattern recognition tasks 
to be discussed in this section. We consider three types of ANN: Feedforward, feedback 
and a combination of both. We begin discussion of each network with only a minimal 
structure, and study their capabilities and limitations. To start with, the feedforward 
network consists of two layers of processing units, one layer with linear units for 
receiving the external input, and the other layer for delivering the output. A minimal 
feedback network consists of a set of processing units, each connected to all other 
units. A combination network consists of an input layer of linear units feeding to 
the output layer of units in a feedforward manner, and a feedback connection among 
the units in the output layer, including self feedback. We consider each one of these 
networks.in some detail. 

4.1 Pattern recognition tasks by feedforward ANN {figure 8] 

Ala Pattern association: The objective is to design a linear network that can 
capture the association in the pairs of vectors (a„b,), l=l,2...L, through a set of 
weights to be determined by a learning or training law. The input data used in training 
are typically generated synthetically, like machine printed characters. The input data 
used for recall may be corrupted by external noise. 

The network consists of a set of weights connecting the two layers of processing 
units, the output function of each unit being linear. Such a network is called a linear 
associator network. Due to linearity of the output function of each unit, the activation 
values and the output signals of the units in the input layer are same as the input 
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Pattern association 

* Arch: Two layers, linear processing unit, single set of weights 

* Learning: Hebb (orthogonal) rule, Delta (linearly independent) rule 

* Recall: Direct 

* Limitation: Linear independence, # patterns restricted to dimensionality 

* To overcome: Nonlinear processing unit, becomes a pattern classification problem 

Pattern classification 

* Arch: Two layers, nonlinear processing units, geometrical interpretation 

* Learning: Delta rule 

* Recall: Direct 

» Limitation: Linearly separable functions, hard problems 

* To overcome: More layers, hard learning problems 

Pattern mapping/classification 

* Arch: Multilayer (hidden), nonlinear processing units, geometric interpretation 
» Learning: Generalized delta rule - backpropagation 

* Recall: Direct 

* Limitation: Slow learning 

* To overcome: More complex architectures 


Figure 8. Pattern recognition tasks by feedforward ANN. 
data values. The activation value of the ith unit in the output layer is given by 

N 

Ti= 

The output of the ith unit is the same as its activation value yi, since the output 
function of the unit is linear. The objective is to determine a set of weights w^J in 
such a way that the actual output is equal to the desired output b^i for all the L 
pattern pairs. 

If the input L pattern vectors {a,} are all orthogonal, then it is possible to use 
Hebb’s learning law to determine the optimal weights of the network (Hecht-Nielsen 
1990). Note that a learning law enables updating of weights as patterns are applied 
one by one to the network. The optimality of the weights is determined by minimizing 
the mean squared error between the desired and the actual output values. The optimal 
weights after I pattern pairs are fed to the network are given by 

w\j = w‘-^ + b„a^j, w“=0. 

The final optimal weights for pattern association task are given by 


If the input vectors {ai} are only linearly independent, but not necessarily 
orthogonal, then the optimal weights that minimize the mean squared error can be 
obtained using the LMS learning law (Widrow & Hoff 1960; Hecht-Nielsen 1990). 

Once the network is trained, for any given input pattern a„ the associated pattern 
b, can be recalled using the equations 

N 
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When noisy input patterns are used during recall, i.e., {a,;}, then the recalled pattern 
{b\.} will also be noisy. Since the given set of input pattern {a;}, 1 = 1... L, is assumed 
to be linearly independent, the number of patterns in the input set is limited to the 
dimensionality of the input vector, namely, N. Therefore, it is not possible to store 
more than N pattern pairs in a linear associative network. If the number of input 
pattern are more than its dimension (A^), or if the input set (even for L< N) are not 
linearly independent, then the resulting weight vectors are not optimal any more. In 
such a case the recall of the associative pattern for a given input pattern may not be 
correct always. 

Even if the input patterns are linearly independent and optimal weights are used, 
the recall may be in error if a noisy input pattern is presented to recall the associated 
pattern (Murakami & Aibara 1987). 

In practice, linear independence is too severe a restriction to satisfy. Moreover the 
number of input patterns may far exceed the dimensionality of the input pattern 
space. It is possible to overcome these limitations by using nonlinear output functions 
in the processing units of the feedforward ANN. Once the restriction on the number 
of input patterns is removed, then the problem becomes a pattern classification 
problem, which we will discuss in the next section. 

Alb Pattern classification: In an TV-dimensional space if a set of points could be 
considered as input patterns without restriction on their number, and if an output 
pattern, not necessarily distinct, is assigned to each of the input patterns, then the 
number of distinct output patterns can be viewed as distinct classes or class labels 
for the input patterns. Since there is no restriction on the type and number of input 
patterns, the input-output pattern pairs (a,,b[), /=1,2,...L in this case can be 
considered as a training set for a pattern classification problem. Typically for pattern 
classification problems the output patterns are points in a discrete (normally binary) 
M-dimensional space. The input patterns are usually from natural sources like speech 
and hand-printed characters. The input patterns may be corrupted by external noise 
at the time of recall. 

A two-layer network with nonlinear (threshold or hardlimiting) output function 
for the units in the output layer, can be used to perform the task of pattern classification. 
This may also be identified as a single layer perceptron network (Rosenblatt 1962). 
The network can be trained (i.e., weights can be adjusted) for the given set of input- 
output patterns using a delta rule. 

The corresponding learning is also called perceptron learning low (Rosenblatt 1962; 
Minsky & Papert 1988). The training patterns are applied several times, if needed, 
until the weights do not change appreciably. But there is no guarantee that the 
weights will converge to some stable values. Convergence of the weights depends on 
whether the problem specified by the input-output pattern pairs is representable or 
not by a network of this type. For all representable problems the learning law 
converges. 

During recall, a pattern generated from one of the same sources is given as input. 
By direct computation of the weighted sum of the input, the network determines the 
pattern class to which the input belongs. The network thus exhibits accretive 
behaviour. Even when the input pattern is noisy, the output class may still be correct, 
provided the noise has not significantly altered the input pattern. 

The unrepresentable problems are called hard problems. Such problems arise if the 
function cp relating the output and input (b, = (p(a,)) is not linearly separable. In 
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Figure 9. Two 2-class problems to illustrate linear separability - linearly 
separable (a) and unseparable (b) cases. 

geometrical terms linear separability means that the given set of input patterns {a,} 
can be separated into M distinct regions in the JV-dimensional pattern space by a 
set of linear hyperplanes. Here M corresponds to the number of distinct output 
patterns or classes. As a simple illustration, we can consider 2-dimensional binary 
(0,1) patterns in input pattern space and a 1-dimensional output pattern. Two pattern 
classification problems are shown in figure 9. Note that the number of input patterns 
(4) is more than the number of dimensions (2) of the input pattern space. These are 
two-class problems, as the number of distinct outputs are two. Of the two problems 
in the figure, the first one is linearly separable since a straight line separates the 
patterns into two regions of desired classes. In the second problem the desired region 
cannot be obtained by using a single straight line. Note that a straight line is equivalent 
to a linear hyperplane in a 2-dimensional space. 

The restriction of linear separability is due to the function relating input and output 
patterns. Any arbitrary assignment of an output pattern to a set of input patterns 
need not result in a linearly separable function, and hence cannot be represented by 
the two layer network with nonlinear units in the output layer. Thus, although the 
restriction on the number and type of input patterns (as in the case of pattern 
association problem) is removed due to introduction of nonlinear units, a restriction 
is now placed on the nature of the function relating the input and output patterns. 
To remove this restriction a multilayer feedforward network with nonlinear processing 
units can be used (Minsky & Papert 1988). Such a network can handle a more general 
class of pattern classification problems, namely, pattern mapping problems which will 
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be discussed in the next section. Geometrically, it can be argued that a multilayer 
feedforward neural network can perform classification of patterns with complex 
boundary surfaces separating different classes in an IV-dimensional space (Lippmann 
1987; Minsky & Papert 1988). However, training such a network is not straightforward. 
Thus it leaves us with a hard learning problem which can solved using the generalized 
delta rule (Rumelhart & McClelland 1986). 

4.1c Pattern mapping: For a pattern mapping problem the input and output 
patterns are points in the N- and M-dimensional continuous spaces, respectively. The 
objective is to capture the implied functional relationship or mapping function 
between the input and output by training a feedforward neural network. This is also 
called the generalization problem (Deuker et al 1987). Once the network generalizes 
by capturing the mapping function through its weights, then during recall from an 
input pattern the network produces an output which is an interpolated version of 
the outputs of the training input patterns near the current input pattern. The input 
patterns are generally naturally occurring patterns as in speech and hand-printed 
characters. 

A multilayer feedforward network with at least two intermediate layers in addition 
to the input and output layers can perform a pattern mapping task (Cybenko 1989). 
The number of units in the input and output layers correspond to the dimensions 
of the input and output patterns, respectively. The additional layers are called hidden 
layers, and the number of units in a hidden layer is determined depending on the 
problem, usually by trial and error. The network can be trained (i.e. weights at 
different layers can be adjusted) for a given set of input-output pattern pairs using 
a generalized delta rule or backpropagation law (see figure 10) (Rumelhart & 
McClelland 1986; Hush & Horne 1993). It is derived using the principle of gradient 
descent along the error surface in the weight space. The given patterns are applied 
in some random order one by one, and the weights are adjusted using the backpro¬ 
pagation law. The pattern pairs may have to be applied several times till the output 
error is reduced to an acceptable value. 

Once the network is trained, it can be used to recall the appropriate pattern (in 
this case some interpolated output pattern) for a new input pattern. The computation 
is straightforward in the sense that the weights and the output functions of the units 
at different layers are used to compute the activation values and output signals. The 
signals from the output layer correspond to the output. 

Note that for the backpropagation law to work (see figure 10), the output function 
of the units in the hidden and output layers must be nonlinear and differentiable. 
Such functions are called semilinear. If they are linear, no advantage is obtained by 
using additional hidden layers. By using a hardlimiting threshold function, it is not 
possible to propagate the error to hidden layer units to adjust the weights in that 
layer. Thus the advantage of complex pattern mapping or pattern classification is 
obtained by a multilayer feedforward network mainly because of the use of the 
semilinear output functions. 

The use of semilinear functions results in a rough error surface in the weight space. 
That is, there will be several local minima, besides a global minimum. The effects of 
local minima can be partially reduced by using a stochastic update of weight values 
(Wasserman 1988). In general the backpropagation learning law needs several 
iterations in order to reach an acceptably low value of error, at which the network 
can be assumed to have captured the implied mapping in the given set of input-output 
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Backpropagation algorithm: Generalized delta rule 
Given a set of input-output patterns a,,b,, 1=1,2,... L 
Ith input vector a, = (a,j, ,... and output vector b, = 

Assume only one hidden layer and initial setting of weights 
Assume input layer with only linear units. Then output signal = input activation value 
ij is the learning rate parameter 
Activation of unit i in the input layer x,. = a,. 

Activation of unit J in the hidden layer xj'j = X + 6j 

1=1 

Output signal from the j'th unit in the hidden layer, sf, = 

H ‘J J ‘J 

Activation of unit k in the output layer x° = X! 

J=i 

Output signal from unit k in the output layer s“ = f°(xfj 
Error term for the kth output unit <5,° = — s°)(x,°) 

Update the weights on the output layer + 1) = 

M 

Error term for the yth hidden unit (xj'.) Y, 

Update the weights on the hidden layer y/.-it + 1) = tv* (t) + » 7 bJ,a,j 

J M ■' ‘ 

Calculate the error for the Ith pattern £| = - X! 

2k=i 

L 

Total error for all patterns E= Y 

1=1 

Apply the given patterns, may be several times, in some random order and update the weights 
until the total error reduces to an acceptable value. 


to be arbitrary 


Figure 10. Generalized delta rule. 


pattern pairs. However, due to the slow rate of convergence of the backpropagation 
learning law, new architectures (like counter propagation, Hecht-Nielsen 1990) are 
being sought for faster learning. 

4.2 Pattern recognition tasks by feedback ANN 

4.2a Autoassociation: In this section we consider pattern recognition tasks that 
can be performed by simple feedback neural networks (figure 11). We begin with the 
autoassociation task discussed earlier when the input and output patterns in each pair 
are the same i.e., a, = b,, 1 = 1,2... L. The objective in an autoassociation task is to 
design a network that can recall a stored pattern given a corrupted (noisy or partial) 
version of the pattern. A feedback network with N linear processing units can perform 
the task of autoassociation. Such a network can be trained (i.e., the weights can be 
determined) using either Hebb’s law or delta rule (Hecht-Nielsen 1990). Hebb’s 
learning law leads to a set of optimal weights when the given patterns are orthogonal. 
Delta rule leads to set of optimal weights when the given patterns are linearly 
independent. 

Pattern recall will be exact when the test pattern is same as one of the stored ones, 
represented by the weights. If the test pattern is a noisy version of the stored pattern, 
the recalled pattern is also a noisy version of the stored pattern. In fact the network 
recalls the input pattern itself, as every vector is associated with itself, thus completely 
eliminating any accretive behaviour (Murakami & Aibara 1987). 
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Auto association (Pattern storage) 

* Arch: Single layer with feedback, linear processing units 

* Learning: Hebb (orthogonal inputs), Delta (linearly independent inputs) 

» Recall: Direct 

* Limitation: Linearindependenceofpatterns,#ofpatternslimitedto dimensionality 

* To Overcome: Nonlinear processing units, becomes a pattern storage problem 

Pattern storage 

* Arch: FBNN, nonlinear processing units, states, Hopfield energy analysis 

* Learning: Not important 

* Recall: Activation dynamics until stable states are reached 

* Limitation: False minima, hard problems, limited # patterns 
« To Overcome: Stochastic update, hidden units. 

Pattern environment storage 

* Arch: Boltzmann machine, nonlinear processing units, hidden units, stochastic update 

* Learning: bm learning law, simulated annealing 

« Recall: Activation dynamics, simulated annealing 

* Limitation: Slow learning 

» To Overcome: Different architecture 


Figure 11. Pattern recognition tasks by feedback AKN (FBNN). 

Thus autoassociation by a feedback network with linear units is not going to serve 
any purpose. Moreover, the number of patterns is limited to the dimensionality of 
the pattern. Although there is no simple learning law, it can be shown that the 
weights of such a network can be determined to store any L^N patterns, without 
any error in recall, where N is the dimension of the input pattern space. Discussion 
of autoassociation task by a feedback network with linear units is only of academic 
interest, as any input pattern comes out as itself if it is one of the stored ones, and 
a noise input comes out as a noisy pattern, not as the nearest stored pattern. 

To overcome this limitation due to the absence of accretive behaviour, the linear 
units are replaced with units having nonlinear output functions. The resulting feedback 
network can then perform pattern storage task which will be considered next. 

4.2b Pattern storage: The objective is to store a given set of patterns so that any 
one of the patterns can be recalled exactly when an approximate (corrupted) version 
of the pattern is presented to the network. What is needed is the storage of features 
and their spatial relations in the patterns, and the pattern recall should take place 
even when the features and their spatial relations are slightly modified due to noise 
and distortion. The approximation of pattern refers to the closeness of the features 
and their spatial relations in the pattern when compared to the original stored pattern. 
What is actually stored in practice is the information in the pattern data itself The 
approximation is measured in terms of some distance, like Hamming distance (in 
case of binary patterns). The distance feature is automatically realized through the 
threshold (binary) feature of the output function of a processing unit. The pattern 
storage is accomplished by a feedback network consisting of nonlinear processing 
units (see figure 12). 

For the simplest case, the weights on the connecting links between units are assumed 
to be symmetric, i.e., Wy = Wj., and that there is no self feedback, i.e., w^^ = 0. The 
output signals of all units at any instant of time define the state of the network at 
that instant. Each state of the network can be assumed to correspond to some energy 
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Hopfield net algorithm - To store and recall a set of bipolar patterns 

Let the network consist of N fully connected units with each unit having hard limiting bipolar 
threshold output function. 

Let {a,}, / = 1,2... L be the vectors to be stored. 

The vectors {a,} are assumed to have bipolar components, i.e., a,; = ± 1. 

1. Assign the connection weights 

L 

for i^j 

= 0, for i =j, 1 < i,j < L. 

2. Initialize the network output with the given unknown input pattern a 

5,(0) = a.-, /=1,2...JV 


where S;(0) is the output of the unit i at time t = 0. 

3. Iterate until convergence 


s,(t + 1) = sign 


E 




i=l,2...N 


The process is repeated until the outputs remain unchanged with further iteration. The 
steady outputs of the units represent the stored pattern that best matches the given input. 


Figure 12. Hopfield Net algorithm to store and recall a set of bipolar patterns. 

which is defined in terms of the output state {sj and weights [w,j] of the network 
as (Hopfield 1982) 

- lE E SiWijSj-'ZliSi + Y.diS,, 

‘ j^i ‘ 

where f is an external input and 0; is the threshold of the unit. The energy as a 
function of the output state can be viewed as something like an energy landscape. 
The shape of the landscape is dictated by the network units and their interconnection 
strengths (weights). The feedback and the nonlinear processing units of the network 
create basins of attraction in the energy landscape. The basins tend to be regions of 
equilibrium states. If there is a fixed state (point in the output state space) in each of 
these basins where the energy is minimum, these states corresponds to fixed points 
of equilibrium. There could also be periodic (or oscillating) regions or chaotic regions 
of equilibrium (Kosko 1992). 

It is the existence of the basins of attraction that is exploited to store the desired 
patterns and recall them even with approximate inputs as keys. Each pattern is stored 
at a fixed point of equilibrium of the energy minimum. An erroneous or distorted 
pattern is more likely to be closer to the corresponding true pattern than to the other 
stored patterns. Each input pattern results in a state of the network that may be 
closer to the desired state, in the sense that it may lie near the basin of attraction 
corresponding to the true state. Since an arbitrary state need not correspond to a 
stable state, the activation dynamics of the network may eventually lead to a stable 
state from which the desired pattern may be read or derived. 

If the nonlinear output function of each unit is a binary threshold function (curve A 







Figure 13. (a) A 3-unit feedback network with symmetric weights and binary 

threshold units. Activation dynamics X; = X!Sj = /(xj); Energy 

J . 

£= + transition diagram for the 3-unit network 

of figure 13a. Each block represents a state given by sequence 81 , 82 , 83 . There are 
eight blocks for eight states. The energy for each state is indicated by the bold 
numbers with each block. Note that the state diagram has three stable states 
(111, 100 and 010) (Aleksander & Morton 1990). 
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in figure 3), then the stable stables of the network would lie at the corners of the binary 
hypercube in the JV-dimensional discrete binary space. On the other hand, if the 
output function is a semilinear function (curve C in figure 3), then the points 
corresponding to these states may move closer to each other within the unit hypercube. 
If the output function is a horizontal line, then almost all states remain close to each 
other, and hence there will be only one state for the network. 

Given a network, it is possible to determine the state transition diagram (Aleksander 
& Morton 1990). Figure 13 shows the state transition diagram for a 3-unit network. 
The diagram illustrates the different states of the network and their transition 
probabilities. States which have self transition with probability 1 are stable states. 
For a given number of units, the state transition probabilities and the number or 
stable states are dictated by the connection strengths or weights. 

Since each state is associated with some energy value, the state transition diagram 
shows transitions from a state with higher energy value to a state having lower or 
equal energy value. The energy value of a stable state corresponds to an energy 
minimum in the landscape, as there is no transition from this to the other states. 

The number of basins of attraction in the energy landscape depends only on the 
network, i.e., the number of processing units and their interconnection strengths 
(weights). When the number of patterns to be stored is less than the number of basins 
of attraction, i.e., stable states, then there will be spurious stable states, which do not 
correspond to any desired patterns. In such a case, when the network is presented 
with an approximate pattern for recall, the activation dynamics may eventually lead 
to a stable state which may correspond to one of the spurious states or a false energy 
minimum, or to one of the stable states corresponding to some other pattern. In the 
latter case there will be an undetected error in the recall. The average probability of 
error depends on the energy values of the stable states corresponding to the desired 
patterns, and the relative locations of these states in the state space, measured in 
terms of some distance criterion. 

If the number of desired patterns to be stored is more than the number of basins 
of attraction in the energy landscape, then the problem becomes a hard problem, in 
the sense that the given patterns cannot be stored in the network. 

For a given network it is not normally possible to determine exactly the number 
of basins of attraction as well as their relative spacings and depths in the state space 
of the network. It is possible to estimate the capacity (number of patterns that can 
be stored) of the network and also the average probability of error in recall 
(Abu-Mostafa & St. Jaques 1985; Aleksander & Morton 1990). The probability of 
error in recall can be reduced by adjusting the weights in such a way that the resulting 
energy landscape is matched to the probability distribution of the input patterns. 
This becomes the problem of storing a pattern environment. 

4.2c Pattern environment storage: A pattern environment is described by the set 
of desired patterns together with their probability distribution. The objective is to 
store a pattern environment in a network in such a way that the average probability 
of error in recall is minimized. This is achieved if the energy landscape is designed 
in such a way that the desired patterns are stored at the stable states corresponding 
to the lowest minima, with the higher probability patterns at lower energy minima 
points. 

Boltzmann machine architecture together with the Boltzmann learning law can 
achieve an optimal storage of pattern environment (Hinton & Sejnowski 1986; 
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Figure 14. Architecture of the Boltzmann machine. 
Each unit is connected to every other unit, although 
only a few connections are shown in the figure. Some 
of the visible units can be identified as input units and 
others as output units if the machine is to be used for 
pattern mapping. 


architecture consists of a number of processing 
units with each unit connecting to all the other units (figure 14). The number of units 
is typically larger than the dimension of the input pattern. The additional units are 
called hidden units. Use of hidden units helps in overcoming the limitation of the 
hard problems of pattern storage by a fully connected network. The patterns are 
applied to the so-called visible units, the number of visible units being equal to the 
dimension of the input patterns. 

Error in pattern recall due to false minima can be reduced significantly if initially 
the desired patterns are stored (by careful training) at the lowest energy minima. The 
remaining error can be reduced by using suitable activation dynamics. Let us assume 
that by training we have achieved a set of weights which will enable the desired 
patterns to be stored at the lowest energy minima. The activation dynamics is modified 
so that the network can also move to a state of higher energy value initially, and 
then to the nearest deep energy minimum. It is possible to realize this by using a 
stochastic update in each unit instead of the deterministic update of the output 
function as in the previous cases. By stochastic update we mean that the activation 
value or the net input to a unit need not decide the next output state of the unit in 
a deterministic manner as in the case of figure 12. The update is expressed in probabilistic 
terms, like the. probability of firing the unit being greater than 0-5 if the net input 
exceeds a threshold, and less than 0-5 if the net input is less than the threshold for 
the unit. Note that the output function could still be a threshold logic (hardlimiter), 
but it is applied in a stochastic manner. 

With the new activation dynamics, the state transition diagram shows transitions 
from a lower energy state to a higher energy state as well, the probability of such a 
transition is dictated by the probability function used in determining the firing of a 
unit in the stochastic update (Aleksander & Morton 1990). The probability function 
(figure 15) can in turn be defined in terms of a parameter, called temperature (T). As 
the temperature is increased, the uncertainty in the update increases, giving the 
network a greater chance to go to a higher energy level state. 

Since eventually we want the activation dynamics to lead the network to a stable 
state corresponding to the pattern closest to the given input pattern, we need to 
provide greater mobility for transition to higher states only initially. The mobility is 
slowly decreased by reducing the temperature, eventually to T = 0. At the lowest 
temperature the network settles down to a fixed point state corresponding to the 
desired pattern. At each temperature the network dynamics is allowed to settle to 
some equilibrium situation, called thermal equilibrium. At thermal equilibrium the 
average probability of visiting the states of the networks will not change further. The 
temperature parameter is reduced in a predetermined manner (called annealing 



Q visible units : 1.2.3 ore input units. 
4,5 ore output units 

@ hidden units (4 ond 5) 

Aleksander & Morton 1990). The 
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Figure 15. Stochastic update of a unit using probability law. Probability of 
firing P(l/x) = 1/[1 + exp( —x/T)]. (a) Binary output function; (b) probability 
function for stochastic update. 


schedule), making sure that at each temperature the network is allowed to reach 
thermal equilibrium before the next change in temperature is made. This process is 
called simulated annealing (Kirkpatrick et al 1983) (see figure 16). Note that at each 
temperature the state update dynamics is fixed, as the probability of transition from 
one state to another depends only on the temperature. The update dynamics is 
however altered when the temperature is changed, and it results in a new state 
transition diagram. 

The states at thermal equilibrium at T = 0 represent the stable states of the network 
corresponding to the minima of the energy landscape. The probabilities of these states 
are also related to the actual minimum energy values of the states. The relation 
between the probabilities of stable states and energy suggest that the probability of 
error in the recall of patterns can be further reduced if the probability distribution 
of the desired patterns, i.e., the pattern environment, is known, and is used in 
determining the optimal setting of weights of the network. 


Simulated annealing algorithm-To recall a stored pattern with partial input 

Let us assume a Boltzmann machine with some visible units and some hidden units. 

Let the network consist of total N fully connected units, with each unit having a hard 
limiting binary threshold output function. Let us assume that the network was already trained 
to store the given set of input patterns. 

1. Force the outputs of the visible units to the corresponding known components in the 
given partial binary input vector. 

2. Assign for all unknown visible units and all hidden units to random binary output values. 

3. Select a unit k at random, and calculate its activation value Xj using weighted sum of its 
inputs. 


4. Assign the output of the unit k to 1 with probability = 


1 

1 +exp(-Xt/T)’ 


where Tis 


the temperature parameter. 

5. Repeat steps 3 and 4 until all units have had the same probability of being selected for 
update. This number of unit-updates defines a processing cycle. 

6. Repeat step 5 for several processing cycles until thermal equilibrium has been reached at 
the given temperature 7) i-e, when the probability of visiting different states of the network 
does not change any further. This is usually accomplished only approximately. 

7. Lower the temperature, and repeat steps 3 through 7 until a stable state is reached at 
which point there will not be any further change in the state of the network. The result of 
recall is the stable output state of the visible units. 


Figure 16. Simulated annealing algorithm. 
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Learning in Boltzmann machine 

The objective is to adjust the weights of a Boltzmann machine so as to store a pattern 
environment described by the set of vectors {V^] and their probabilities of occurrence. These 
vectors should appear as the outputs of the visible units. Define (Hj,} as the set of vectors 
appearing on the hidden units. 

Let be the probability that the outputs of the visible units will be clamped (indicated 

by “+” superscript) to the vector V^. Then, 

b 

where AHj) is the probability of the state of the network when the outputs of the visible 
units are clamped to the vector and the outputs of the hidden units are Hy 

Likewise the probability that will appear on the visible units when none of the visible 
units are clamped (indicated by ” superscript) is given by 

b 

Note that P'*'( Va) is given by the pattern environment description, and P~{V^) depends on 
the network dynamics and is given by 


P-(KJ = Iexp(-£ ,/T)/l exp(- £„„/T), 

b I m,n 

where the total energy of the system in the state is given by 



sf* refers to the output of the ith unit in the state V^A.H,,. 

The Boltzmann learning law is derived using the negative gradient descent of the functional 

G = j:PUKmp^(K)/p-{VJl 

a 

It can be shown that 

-aG/dw,j=(i/r)(p.t-pj), 

where 

P,) = i:P^(K,A//,)sfsf, 

a,b 

a,b ^ 

The weight updates are calculated according to 
Aw,.= -vidGIBw,.) = rf(l/T)(P.; -p-). 

The Boltzmann law is implemented using some annealing schedule for the network during 
clamped and undamped phases of the visible units of the network to determine P.t and P", 
respectively. ’ 


Figure 17. Boltzmann learning law. 
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The Boltzmann learning law (see figure 17) allows us to represent a given environ¬ 
ment by the network (Ackley et al 1985; Hinton & Sejnowski 1986; Aleksander 
& Morton 1990). The law uses an information theoretic measure to evaluate how 
well the environment is represented in the network. If a perfect representation is 
obtained, then there will be as many energy minima as there are desired patterns. 
But in practice only an approximate representation of the environment is accomplished, 
and hence there will be some spurious stable states which correspond to the false wells 
in the energy landscape. The Boltzmann learning law uses a simulated annealing 
schedule for implementation, i.e., for determining the weight updates at each stage. 
Recall of stored patterns from an approximate input pattern also uses a simulated 
annealing schedule to overcome the false minima created because of the approximate 
representation of the environment by the network. 

In general the Boltzmann learning law converges slowly to the desired weights 
(Geman & Geman 1984; Szu 1986, pp. 420-5). Moreover, there is no simple way to 
determine the optimum number of hidden units for a network to solve the given 
problem of pattern environment storage. The larger the number of hidden units, 
the greater is the chance for more false minima, and hence the greater the probability 
of error in recalling a stored pattern. The smaller the number of hidden units, the 
greater the chance that the given problem becomes hard for the network. New 
architectures are needed to overcome some of these limitations of the Boltzmann 
machine for the problem of pattern environment storage. 

4.3 Pattern recognition tasks by feedforward and feedback ANN 

In this section we discuss some pattern recognition tasks (figure 18) that can be 
performed by a network consisting of two layers of processing units: The first layer 
with linear output units feeds the input pattern to the units in the second layer 
through a set of feedforward connections with appropriate weights. The outputs of 


Pattern storage (sTM) 

* Arch: Two layers (input & competitive), linear processing units 

* Learning: No learning in FF stage, fixed weights in FB layer 

* Recall: Not relevant 

* Limitation: STM, no application, theoretical interest 

* To overcome: Nonlinear output function, learning in FF stage 

Pattern clustering (grouping) 

* Arch: Two layers (input & competitive), nonlinear processing units 

* Learning: Only in FF stage - Competitive learning 

* Recall: Direct, activation dynamics until stable state is reached 
« Limitation: Fixed (rigid) grouping of patterns 

* To overcome: Neighbourhood units in competition layer 

Feature map 

* Arch: Self-organization network, 2 layers, nonlinear processing units 

* Learning: Neighbourhood units in competitive layer 

* Recall: Apply input, determine winner 

* Limitation: Only visual features, not quantitative 

* To overcome: More complex architecture 


Figure 18. Pattern recognition tasks by feedforward (FF) and feedback (FB) ANN. 
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the units in the second layer are fedback to the units in the same layer including 
feedback to the same unit. The self feedback is usually with a positive weight (excitatory 
connection) and the feedback to the other units is usually with a negative weight 
(inhibitory connection). The weights on the feedback connections in the seond layer 
are usually fixed. The first layer of units is called input layer, and the second layer 
is called competitive layer (Rumelhart & Zipser 1986). Different choices of output 
functions and methods of learning lead to networks for different types of competition 
tasks. We discuss three such tasks. Assuming fixed weights in the feedforward connections 
from the input to the competitive layer, and in the feedback connections in the 
competitive layer, we can study the behaviour of the network for different types of 
output functions of the units in the competition layer. 

4.3a Pattern storage {short term memory): First let us assume the output functions 
to be linear. When an input pattern is applied, the units in the competition layer 
settle to a steady activation state which will remain there even after the input pattern 
is removed (Freeman & Skupura 1991). The activation pattern will remain as long 
as the network is not given a different input pattern. Another input pattern will erase 
the previous activation state. Hence this is called short-term memory. The pattern 
is stored only temporarily. 

This pattern storage representation is only of theoretical interest. There is no 
application for such a short-term memory function. However, by using a nonlinear 
output function for the units in the competition layer one could show that the network 
can perform a pattern clustering task. 

4.3b Pattern clustering: Given a set of patterns, the objective is to design a 
competition network which groups the patterns into subgroups of patterns based on 
similarity of features in the patterns. A two layer network with input and competition 
layers, and with nonlinear units in the competition layer can perform the task of 
pattern clustering or grouping (Grossberg 1980). 

If a nonlinear output function of the type /(x) = is used for the units in the 
competitive layer, then it can be shown (Freeman & Skupura 1991) that the activation 
dynamics leads to a steady state situation where the network tends to enhance the 
activity of the unit with the largest activity. When the input pattern is removed, the 
activities of all units except the largest one will decay to zero. Thus only one of the 
units in the competitive layer will win. The weights leading to the winning unit j are 
adjusted to respond more to the input pattern a. This weight adjustment is repeated 
for all the input patterns several times. For input patterns belonging to different 
groups, different units in the competition layer will win. When the weight vector for 
each output unit reaches an average position within the cluster, it will stay generally 
within a small region around that average position. Each unit in the competitive 
layer refers to a different group or category of patterns. 

When an unknown input pattern is given, the activation dynamics leads to a steady 
state situation where only one unit in the competitive layer is active. That unit gives 
the category to which the input pattern belongs. 

Note that in a competitive network the physical location of the units do not reflect 
any relation between categories. But there are many situations where the patterns 
do not fall into fixed categories. There may be a gradual change of features from one 
pattern to another. This change of features can be captured by a selforganisation 
network which performs the task of feature mapping (von der Malsburg 1973; 
Willshaw & von der Malsburg 1976). 
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Figure 19. A feature mapping architecture. Each input 
unit is connected to all the units of the output layer. 


4.4b Feature map: Given a set of patterns, the objective is to design a network 
that would organise the patterns in accordance with similarity of features among 
them in such a way that by looking at the output of the network one can visually 
obtain an idea of how different patterns are related. The display of signals from the 
output layer (typically in 2-dimension) of units is called a feature map. 

To accomplish the task of feature mapping, a competitive network is modified into 
one called a selforganising network (Kohonen 1990; Freeman & Skupura 1991) shown 
in figure 19. The modification consists of creating a neighbourhood region around the 
winning unit in the competitive layer, so that during training all the feedforward 
weights leading to the units in this region are adjusted to favour the input pattern. 
The weight adjustment is similar to the case of a competitive network. The neighbour¬ 
hood region around a winning unit is gradually reduced for each application of the 
given set of patterns (see figure 20). 


Algorithm for self-organizing feature map 

1. Initialize the weights from N inputs to the M output units to small random values. 
Initialize the size of the neighbourhood region R(0). 

2. Present a new input a 

3. Compute the distance d, between input and the weight on each output 
unit i: 


N 


J=l 


[a/t) - Wy(t)]^ for i = l,2...M 


where a/t) is the input to the jth input unit at time t and w,j(t) is the weight from the Jth input 
unit to .the ith output unit. 

4. Select the output unit i* with minimum distance 


(■* = index of 



5. Update weight to node i* and its neighbours 

Wj/f -h 1) = w (t) -I- ri(t)(a,(t) - w (t)), 

for ieiR*(t), and i = l,2,..fV, 

where t}(t) is the learning rate parameter (0 <t}(t)< 1) that decreases with time 
R*(t) gives the neighbourhood region around the node i*, at time t, 

6. Repeat steps 2 through 5 for all inputs several times. 


Figure 20. An algorithm for self-organizing feature map. 
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For recall, when an unknown input is applied, the activation dynamics determines 
the winning unit whose location would determine its features relative to the features 
represented by the other units in its neighbourhood. 

While a feature map produces a more realistic arrangement of patterns, the output 
is useful only for visual observation. Since it is difficult to categorize a feature map, 
it is difficult to use it for applications such as pattern classification. A more complex 
architecture is needed to exploit the advantages of a feature map for pattern 
classification purposes (Huang & Kuh 1992). 


5. Architectures for complex pattern recognition tasks 

So far we have considered simple structures of neural networks and discussed the 
pattern recognition tasks that these structures could accomplish. In practice the 
pattern recognition tasks are much more complex, and each task may require evolving 
a new structure based on the principles discussed in the previous sections. In fact 
designing an architecture for a given task involves developing a suitable structure of 
the neural network and defining appropriate activation and synaptic dynamics. In 
this section we will discuss some general architectures for complex pattern recognition 
tasks. 

5.1 Associative memory: pattern storage - BAM 

Pattern storage is the most obvious pattern recognition task that one would like to 
accomplish by an ANN. This is a memory function, where the network is expected 
to store the pattern information for later recall. The patterns to be stored may be 
spatial or spatiotemporal (pattern sequence). Typically an ANN behaves like an 
associative memory, in which a pattern is associated with another, or with itself This 
is in contrast with the random access memory which maps an address to a data. An 
ANN can also function as a content addressable memory where data are mapped to 
an address. 

The pattern information is stored in the weight matrix of a feedback neural network. 
The stable states of the network represent the stored patterns, which can be recalled 
by providing an external simulus in the form of partial input. If the weight matrix 
stores the given patterns, then network becomes an autoassociative memory. Several 
architectures are proposed in the literature for realizing an associative memory 
function depending on whether the pattern data is discrete/continuous, or the network 
is operating in discrete time/continuous time, or the learning is taking place off-line/ 
on-line (Simpson 1990). 

We will discuss the discrete bidirectional associative memory (BAM) in some detail. 
It is a two-layer heteroassociative neural network (figure 21) that encodes arbitrary 
binary spatial patterns using Hebbian learning. It learns on-line and operates in 
discrete time. The BAM weight matrix is given by, 

W=t ai^b, 

1=1 

where a,6{— 1, -f-1}^ and b,6{— 1, + 1}^. The superscript T refers to the transpose 
of the vector. 
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Figure 21. Discrete bidirectional as¬ 
sociative memory. 


The activation equations are as follows: 


f 

if 

yj>0, 

h,(r-bl)={ bjit). 

if 

yj = o, 

l-l- 

if 


f 

if 

Xj >0, 

ai(C+l)= { a,(r). 

if 

Xi = 0, 

l->. 

if 

Xi<0, 


N 

where yj= Y. 

i-1 

N 

where Xi= Y 
J=i 


For recall, the given input 0,(0), i = 1,2.. .N is applied and the stable values of b/co), 
j = 1,2...M areYead out. BAM updates are synchronous in the sense that the units 
in each layer are updated simultaneously. 

BAM can be shown to be unconditionally stable (Kosko 1988). However its storage 
is limited to a small number of binary/bipolar patterns. 


5.2 Pattern mapping: Data compression - CRN 

In pattern mapping the objective is to capture the implied functional relationship 
between an input-output vector pair (a,,b,). We have seen earlier that a multilayer 
feedforward network with a semilinear output function can perform generalization, 
but the training process is slow, and the ability to generalize depends on the learning 
rate and the number of units in the hidden layers. Several architectures are proposed 
in literature for realizing a mapping function (Simpson 1990). A practical approach 
for implementing pattern mapping is to use an architecture that learns fast. A counter¬ 
propagation network (CPN) that uses a combination of instar and outstar topologies 
is proposed (figure 22) for this purpose (Hecht-Nielson 1987). It consists of a three- 
layer feedforward network with the first two layers forming a competitive learning 
system and the second (hidden) and third layers forming an outstar structure. Learning 
takes place in the instar structure of the competitive learning system to code the 
input patterns (a,) and in the outstar structure to represent the output patterns {b,}. 
The training of the instar and outstar structures are as follows. 
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Training instars of CPN 

(1) Select an input vector a) from the given training set (a|,b|), / = 1,2,.. 

(2) Normalize the input vector and apply it to the CPN competitive layer. 

P) Determine the unit that wins the competition by determining the unit m whose 
vector w is closest to the given input. 

(4) Update the winning unit’s weight vector as 

+ 1) = w„(t) + >;(a, - w„(t)). 

(5) Repeat steps 1 through 4 until all input vectors are grouped properly by applying 
the training set several times. 

After successful training the weight vectors leading to each hidden unit represent the 
average of the input vectors corresponding to the group represented by the unit. 

Training outstars of CPN 

(1) After training instars, apply a normalized input vector ai to the input layer and 
the corresponding output b| to the output layer. 

(2) Determine the winning unit m in the competitive layer. 

(3) Update the weights on the connections from the winning competitive unit to the 
output units 

w„ (t + 1) = w„ (r) + iS(b| - Wn,(t)). 

(4) Repeat steps 1 through 3 until all the vector pairs in the training set 
are mapped satisfactory. 

After successful training, the outstar weights for each unit in the competitive layer 
represents the average of the subset of the output vectors b| corresponding to the 
input vectors belonging to that unit. 

Depending on the number of nodes in the hidden layer, the network can perform 
any desired mapping function. In the extreme case, if a unit is provided in the hidden 
layer for each input pattern, then any arbitrary mapping (a,, b,) can be realized. But 
in such a case the network fails to generalize. It merely stores the pattern pair. By 
using a small number of units in the hidden layer, the network can accomplish data 
compression. Note also that the network can be trained to capture the inverse mapping 
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as well, i.e., a, = ‘(b,), provided such a mapping exists and it is unique. The name 

counterpropagation is given due to the network’s ability to learn both forward and 
inverse mapping functions. 

5.3 Pattern classification: stability-plasticity dilemma - ART 

Many pattern mapping networks can be transformed to perform pattern classification 
or category learning tasks. However these networks have the disadvantage that during 
learning the weight vectors tend to encode the presently active pattern, thus weakening 
the traces of patterns it had already learnt. Moreover any new pattern that does not 
belong to the categories already learnt, is still forced into one of them, using the best 
match strategy without taking into account how good even the best match is. The 
lack of stability of weights as well as lack of inability to accommodate patterns 
belonging to new categories, led to the proposal of new architectures for pattern 
classification. These architectures are based on adaptive resonance theory (ART) and 
are specially designed to take care of the so called stability-plasticity dilemma in 
pattern classification (Carpenter & Grossberg 1988). 

ART also uses a combination of instar-outstar network as in CPN, but with the 
output layer merged with the input layer, thus forming a two-layer network with 
feedback as shown in figure 23. The minimal ART network includes a bottom-up 
competitive learning system (Tj to F^) combined with a top-down (F 2 to F^) outstar 
pattern learning system. The number of units in the Fj layer determines the number 
of possible categories of input patterns. When an input pattern a, is presented to the 
Fi layer, the system dynamics initially follows the course of competitive learning, 
leading to a winning unit in the competitive Fj layer depending on the past learning 
of the adaptive weights of the bottom-up connections from to F 2 - The signals are 
sent back from the winning unit in the F 2 layer down to F^ via a top-down outstar 
network. The activation values produced in the units of Fj due to this feedback are 
compared with the activation values due to input. If the two activation patterns 
match well, then the winning unit in the F 2 layer determines the category of the input 
pattern. If the match between activations due to top-down and input pattern is poor, 
as determined by a vigilance parameter, then the winning unit in F 2 does not represent 
the proper class for the input pattern a,. That unit is removed from the set of allowable 
winners in the F 2 layer. The other units in the Fj layer are likewise skipped until a 



Figure 23. Adaptive resonance 
theory (ART) architecture. Two 
major subsystems are the atten- 
tional subsystem and the orienting 
subsystem. Units in each layer are 
fully interconnected to the units in 
the other layer. 


Input vector 
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suitable match is obtained between the activations in the f j layer due to top-down 
pattern and the input pattern. When a match is obtained, then both the bottom-up 
and top-down network weights are adjusted to reinforce the input pattern. If no 
match is obtained then an uncommitted (whose category is not identified during 
training) unit in the F 2 layer is committed to this input pattern, and the corresponding 
weights are adjusted to reinforce the input. 

The above sequence of events conducts a search through the encoded patterns 
associated with each category trying to find a sufficiently close match with the input 
pattern. If no category exits, a new category is made. The search process is controlled 
by two subsystems, namely the orienting subsystem and the attentional subsystem. 
The orienting subsystem uses the dimensionless vigilance parameter that establishes 
the criterion for deciding whether the match is good enough to accept the input 
pattern as an exemplar of the chosen category. The gain control process in the 
attentional subsystem allows the units in to be engaged only when an input pattern 
is present, and it also actively regulates the learning (Freeman & Skupura 1991). 

Stability is achieved in the ART network due to the dynamic matching and the 
control in learning. Plasticity is achieved in the ART due to its ability to commit an 
uncommitted unit in the Fj layer for an input pattern belonging to a category different 
from what was already learnt. 

ART gets its name from the particular way in which learning and recall interplay 
in the network. Information in the form of output signals from units reverberate back 
and forth between the two layers. If the proper patterns develop, a stable oscillation 
ensures, which is the neural network equivalent of resonance. During this resonance 
period learning or adjustment of adaptive weights takes place. Before the network 
has achieved a resonant state, no learning takes place, because the time required for 
changes in the weights is much longer than the time it takes the network to achieve 
resonance. 

ARTl network was proposed to deal with binary input patterns (Carpenter & 
Grossberg 1988). ART2 network was developed to selforganize recognition categories 
for analog as well as binary input patterns (Carpenter & Grossberg 1987). 

A minimal ART network can be embedded in a larger system to realize an associate 
memory. A system like CPN or multilayer perceptron directly maps pairs of patterns 
(a;, b,) during learning. If an ART system replaces the CPN, the resulting system becomes 
self stabilizing. Two ART systems can be used to pair sequences of the categories 
selforganized by the input sequences as shown in figure 24. The pattern recall can 



Figure 24. Two ART system combined to form an associative memory 
architecture. 
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to to+At t, 



Figure 25. Grossberg’s formal avalanche 
architecture. 


occur in either direction during performance as in BAM. This scheme brings to the 
associate memory paradigm the code compression capabilities, as well as the stability 
properties of ART (Carpenter 1989). 

5.4 Spatio-temporal patterns: temporal features - Avalanche 

The ANN architectures described so far are applicable for recognition of patterns on 
the basis of information contained within the pattern itself. Even if a sequence of 
patterns with temporal correlation are presented, the previous or subsequent patterns 
have no effect on the classification of the current input pattern. But there are many 
applications (for example, speech recognition) where it is necessary to encode the 
information relating to the time correlation of spatial patterns, as well as the spatial 
pattern information itself 

Architectures for classification of spatio-temporal patterns (STP) are based on the 
Grossberg formal avalanche structure (Grossberg 1969). The structure (figure 25) of 
the network resembles the top two layers of the CPN, and both use multiple outstars. 
The avalanche architecture shows how a complex spatio-temporal pattern can be 
learned and recalled. Assume a(r) = (ai(t),fl 2 (t)>---%(t)) the spatial pattern required 
at time t. The sequence of a(t) at time intervals of At in the range to^t^t^ correspond 
to the desired spatio-temporal pattern. Activate the node labelled tg and apply a (to) 
to be learned by the outstar’s output units. The second pattern a(f-l-At) is applied 
while activating the second outstar, labelled to -h At. Continue this process by activating 
successive outstars until all the patterns have been learned in sequence. Replay of 
the learned sequence can be initialized by stimulating the to node, while a zero vector 
is applied to the a inputs. The output sequence b(t)« a(t), for to ^ t ^ tj, is the learned 
sequence. 

5.5 Pattern variability: recognition of deformed patterns - Neocognitron 

Visual pattern recognition, such as recognition of handwritten characters or 
hand-drawn figures, is done effortlessly by human beings despite variability of features 
in different realizations of the pattern of the same character or figure. The patterns 
considered in the architectures described so far assume that the objects in the training 
and test patterns are identical in size, shape and position, except that in some cases 
there may be some noise added or some portions of the pattern missing. Models'of 
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associative memory can recover complete patterns from such imperfections, but 
normally cannot work if there is variability or deformation in the patterns of the test 
input. 

Neural network models based on our understanding of human visual pattern 
recognition tend to perform well even for shifted and deformed patterns. In the visual 
area of the cerebrum, neurons respond selectively to local features of a visual pattern 
such as lines and edges. In areas higher than the visual cortex, cells exist that respond 
selectively to certain figures like circles, triangles, squares, human faces etc (Fukushima 
1975). Thus the human visual system seems to have a hierarchical structure in which 
simple features are first extracted from the stimulus pattern, then integrated into more 
complicated ones. A cell at a higher stage generally receives signals from a wider 
area of the retina and is less sensitive to the position of the stimulus. Within the 
hierarchical structure of the visual systems are forward (afferent or bottom-up) and 
backward (efferent or top-down) propagation of signals. This kind of physiological 
evidence suggests a neural network structure for modelling the phenomenon of visual 
pattern recognition. 

The objective is to synthesize a neural network model for pattern recognition for 
shifted and deformed patterns. The network model learns with a teacher (supervised 
learning) for reinforcement of the adaptive weights. The network model is called 
neocognitron. It is a hierarchical network (figure 26) consisting of many layers of cells, 
and has variable connections between cells in adjoining layers. It can be trained to 
recognize any set of patterns. After training, pattern recognition is performed on the 
basis of similarity in shape between patterns, and the recognition is not affected by 
deformation, or changes in size, or shifts in the positions of the input patterns 
(Fukushima 1988). 



Figure 26. A hierarchical network^ructure of neocognitron (Fukushima 1991) 
for recognition of alphanumeric jdlaracter recognition. The lowest stage of the 
network consists of a 2-dimensional array of receptor cells. Each succeeding 
stage has a layers consisting of S cells and C cells alternatively. Each layer is 
organized into groups of these cells, each group responding to a particular 
geometrical position. The numbers show the total numbers of S and C cells in 
individual layers of the network. S cells are feature extracting cells. The C cells 
are inserted to allow for positional errors in the feature. 
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In the hierarchical network of the neocognitron, local features of the input pattern 
are extracted by the cells of the lower stage, and they are gradually integrated into 
more global features. Finally, each cell of the highest stage integrates all the 
information of the input pattern, and responds only to one specific pattern. During 
the process of extracting and integrating features, errors in the relative positions of 
the local features are gradually tolerated. The operation of tolerating positional error 
a little at a time at each stage, rather than all in one step, plays an important role 
in endowing the network with the ability to recognize even distorted patterns 
(Fukushima 1991). 

Neocognitron also provides backward connections which will enable it to realize 
the selective attention feature of the visual pattern recognition. The selective attention 
feature relates to two or more patterns simultaneously present in the data, and our 
ability to focus on the desired one. 

Neocognitron was developed for recognition of handwritten characters, although 
the ideas used in the architecture may be extended to other situations of pattern 
variability (Fukushima 1991). 


6. Applications 

In this section of the paper we briefly discuss the application potential of neural 
network models and some research issues that are being currently addressed in this 
field. In appHcations we consider two different situations, one where the existing 
neural network concepts can be directly applied, and the other where there is potential 
for applying the neural network ideas but it is not yet clear how to formulate the 
real world problems to evolve a suitable neural network architecture. We will also 
list a few cases where neural network principles are being used in practice. 

6.1 Direct application 

In applications such as associative memories, optimization, vector quantization and 
pattern classification the principles of neural networks are directly applicable. In these 
applications it is assumed that the problem can be presented to the network directly, 
and what is being sought is the solution to the problem using the dynamics of the 
network. Many real world problems were formulated into one of these, and were 
solved successfully (Lisboa 1992). 

6.1a Associative memories {Bienenstock & von der Malsburg 1987: Hassoun 1989; 
Desai 1990; Kamp & Hasler 1990; Michel & Farrell 1990): As discussed earlier, the 
objective of associative memory is to store a pattern or data for later recall with 
partial or noisy version of the pattern as input, or to store association between two 
patterns for later recall of one of the patterns given the other. Both feedback and 
feedforward topologies of neural networks are directly used for these applications. 
Associative memory, if used in a feedback structure of the Hopfield type, can function 
as a content addressable memory as well. The stable states of the network, which 
represent the energy minima or basins of attraction, are used to store the pattern 
information. In a feedforward network the mapping function corresponding to the 
input-output pattern pairs is stored in the weights of the network. 

Applications of these networks for associative memory is direct, if the patterns are 
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available in the form of one or two dimensional array of values. Associative memories 
as content addressable memories are quite powerful. For example, if information 
about individuals is stored in a network, then it is possible to retrieve the complete 
data by providing partial or even noisy clues. Other common applications for an 
associative memory are recognition of images, and retrieval of bibliography 
information from partial references such as from incomplete title of a paper. 

6.1b Optimization: One of the most successful applications of neural network 
principles is in solving optimization problems (Hopfield & Tank 1985; Kennedy & 
Chua 1988; Rauch & Winarske 1988; Tagliarini & Page 1988, pp. 775-82, Maa et al 
1990, pp, 482-5). There are many situations where the problem can be formulated 
as minimization or maximization of a cost function or object function subjected to 
certain constraints. It is possible to map such a problem onto a feedback network, 
where the units and connection strengths are identified by comparing the cost function 
of the problem with the energy function of the network expressed in terms of the 
unit state values and the strengths of the connections. The solution to the problem 
lies in determining the state of the network at the global minimum of the energy 
function. In this process it is necessary to overcome the local minima of the energy 
function. This is accomplished by adopting a simulated annealing schedule for 
implementing the search for global minimum. 

Probably the most studied problem in the context of optimization using principles 
of neural networks is the travelling salesman problem, where the objective is to find 
the shortest route connecting all cities to be visited by a salesman. Other optimization 
problems that are attempted include the weighted matching problem, where a number 
of points must be pairwise connected such that the sum of lengths of all connections 
is as short as possible, and stereo vision matching in optical image processing (Hertz 
et al 1991). The method of simulated annealing has also been successfully employed 
to find the optimal arrangement of integrated electronic circuits on semiconductor 
chips (Kirkpatrick et al 1983). 

6.1c Vector quantization: Vector quantization (VQ) typically encodes a large set of 
training data vectors into a small set of representative points, thus achieving a 
significant compression in the representation of data. Vector quantization has been 
shown to be useful in compressing data that arises in image processing, speech 
processing, facsimile transmission, and weather satellites (Kohonen 1988; Nasrabadi 
& King 1988; Naylor & Li 1988). 

Formally, vector quantization maps arbitrary data vectors to a binary representation 
or a symbol. The mapping is from an JV-dimensional vector space to a finite set of 
symbols M. Associated with each symbol meM is a reproduction vector x„. The 
encoding of the data vector x to the symbol m is the mapping in VQ. The collection 
of all possible reproduction vectors is called the codebook. 

The design of a codebook is called training, and it can be implemented using neural 
network models. The learning vector quantization (LVQ) structure is one such network 
model. Several other models have been proposed, for example, Kohonen’s self- 
organising feature maps, to construct VQ codebooks for speech applications, and for 
image coding (Kohonen 1989; Ahalt et al 1990). 

6.Id Pattern classification: Pattern classification is the most direct among all 
applications of neural networks. In fact neural networks became very popular because 
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of the ability of a multilayer feedforward neural network to form complex decision 
regions in the pattern space for classification (Gorman & Sejnowski 1988; Lippmann 
1989). Many pattern recognition problems, especially character or other symbol 
recognition and vowel recognition, have been successfully implemented using multi¬ 
layered networks (LeCun et al 1989; Pal & Mitra 1992). Note however that these 
networks are not directly applicable for situations where the patterns are deformed 
or modified due to transformations such as translation, rotation and scale change 
(Dotsenko 1988; Seibert & Waxman 1989). 

6.2 Application areas 

Neural network concepts and principles appear to have great potential for solving 
problems arising in practice. For most practical problems the solution by neural 
networks is not obvious. This is because the problems cannot be mapped directly 
onto an existing neural network architecture. In fact there are no principles guiding 
us to this mapping. There are many pattern recognition tasks in speech and vision 
which we seem to perform effortlessly, but we do not understand how we do so. For 
example, in speech, our auditory mechanism processes the signal directly in a manner 
suitable for later neural processing. On the other hand, to prepare input to an artificial 
neural network, the speech signal is normally processed in fixed frames of 10-20 ms 
to extract a fixed number of spectral or related parameters. In this process the temporal 
and spectral features with proper resolution needed for recognition may not have 
been captured. Moreover, there is as yet no neural network architecture which could 
perform the speech pattern recognition with the same effectiveness as human beings 
do. Similar comments apply to problems in visual pattern recognition also. Some of 
the other areas where human performance cannot be matched by existing neural 
architectures are in motor control and decision making. 

Despite realization of these issues, there are several cases where neural principles 
have been used successfully. A few of them are listed below in different areas for 
illustration (Lisboa 1992). 

6.2a Speech processing: Recognition of isolated utterances of characters in a 
speaker-indep)endent mode over a telephone line has been demonstrated for directory 
enquiring application (Lang et al 1990; Cole et al 1992). 

Medium-size (about 50 words) vocabulary speaker independent isolated word 
recognition using a partially connected network has been demonstrated to give equal 
or better performance compared to the conventional methods based on dynamic time 
warping (Bottou et al 1990). 

Reliable discrimination of some stop consonants was demonstrated using time 
delay neural network architectures, and these ideas were extended to derive network 
architectures for syllable recognition (Waibel 1989). 

Text-to-speech conversion with limited capabilities for English was demonstrated 
using multilayered feedforward neural networks (Sejnowski & Rosenberg 1987). 

6.2b Computer vision: Recognition of hand-printed digits has been one of the most 
successful applications of neural networks (Krzyzak et al 1990). Satellite image data 
compression and enhancement of noisy images are some of the other useful 
applications (Hertz et al 1991; Raghu et al 1993). 

Transformation invariant object recognition is one of the most difficult tasks. 
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although some impressive demonstration of neural network architectures are available 
for handwritten characters (Fukushima & Miyake 1982). 

6.2c Robotics and control: Artificial vision for autonomous navigation, path 
planning with obstacle avoidance, and parallel computation of inverse dynamics are 
some of the applications of neural networks in robotics (Kung & Hwang 1989; 
Handleman et al 1990; Kuperstein & Wang 1990). 

Operation guidance in blast furnace control and modelling nonlinearities in 
chemical process control are some of the applications of neural networks in control 
areas (Bhat & McAvoy 1989; Konishi et al 1990). 

6.2d Automated inspection and monitoring: Explosive-detection in aircraft luggage, 
industrial quality control through visual inspection, forecasting for the utility 
industries, sonar signal identification and fault diagnosis for sensor failure in industrial 
plants are examples of the application of neural networks in inspection and monitoring 
situations (Shea & Lin 1989; Naidu et al 1990). 

6.2e Medical applications: Medical diagnosis, noise filters for cardiac signals, image 
processing of ultrasonograms, and discrimination of signals for patient monitoring, 
have all been successfully implemented using networks (Reggia & Suttonn 1988; 
Scalia et al 1988). 

6.2f Business and finance: Scheduling and inventory control application, bond 
rating and asset forecasting in the stock market, exchange-rate forecasting, credit 
scoring, and mortgage underwriting have all demonstrated the successful use of neural 
network principles in business and finance (Collins et al 1988; Dutta & Shekkar 1988; 
White 1988). 

7. Summary and Trends 

In this tutorial article we have discussed the need for exploring new computing models 
for pattern recognition tasks. The importance of distinction between pattern 
processing and data processing has been discussed. The promise of the architectures 
inspired by the functions of biological neural networks has been shown by tracing the 
significant developments in artificial neural networks over the past decade. We have 
discussed the basics of artificial neural networks in terms of models of neurons, 
learning laws, and topology. We have also discussed the types of pattern recognition 
problems that can be solved by simple architectures based on the principles of artificial 
neural networks. Complex pattern recognition tasks require specialized architectures. 
Some general architectures were discussed for tasks requiring to resolve 
stability-plasticity dilemma and for tasks involving pattern variability and temporal 
patterns. 

The most important issue for solving practical problems using the principles of ANN 
is still in evolving a suitable architecture to solve a problem. This continues to 
dominate this research area. ANN research may have to expand its scope to take into 
account the fuzzy nature of real world data and reasoning, and the complex (unknown) 
processing performed by the human perceptual mechanism through biological neural 
networks. 
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It is possible to view research in ANN along the following directions: 

(i) Problem level. Involves issues in mapping the real world problems as pattern 
processors. This may require good understanding of human information processing 
both from the psychological and the biological angle. 

(ii) Basic level It is necessary to evolve better models of neurons as processing 
elements, their interconnections, dynamics (activation and synaptic), learning laws 
and recall procedures. 

(iii) Functional level Involves development of basic structures which can solve a 
class of pattern recognition problems. These form building blocks for development 
of new architectures. 

(iv) Architecture level This requires ideas to evolve new architectures from known 
principles, components and structures to solve complex pattern recognition problems. 
It is possible that the problems may be tailored somewhat to suit the architectures. 

(v) Application level The objective is to solve a given practical problem using 
generally the principles of ANN but with ideas from other areas also like physics, 
signal processing etc. 


This paper is mostly a consolidation of work reported by several researchers in the 
literature, some of which is cited in the references. The author has borrowed several 
ideas and illustrations from the references quoted in this paper. 

The author would like to thank Mr M Babu for his assistance in preparing this 
paper and Dr H M Chouhan for his critical comments. The author also thanks the 
rnembers of the Speech and Vision Laboratory for their interaction in the seminars 
on topics related to neural networks. Finally, this paper would not have come to this 
stage but for the initiative and interest shown by Prof. N Viswanadham of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. The author is grateful to him for his encouragement. 
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Abstract. The Hopfield network is a standard tool for maximizing a 
quadratic objective function over the discrete set { — 1,1}". It is well-known 
that if a Hopfield network is operated in an asynchronous mode, then the 
state vector of the network converges to a local maximum of the objective 
function; if the network is operated in a synchronous mode, then the state 
vector either converges to a local maximum, or else goes into a limit cycle 
of length two. In this paper, we examine the behaviour of higher-order 
neural networks, that is, networks used for maximizing objective functions 
that are not necessarily quadratic. It is shown that one can assume, without 
loss of generality, that the objective function to be maximized is multilinear. 
Three methods are given for updating the state vector of the neural 
network, called the asynchronous, the best neighbour and the gradient 
rules, respectively. For Hopfield networks with a quadratic objective 
function, the asynchronous rule proposed here reduces to the standard 
asynchronous updating, while the gradient rule reduces to synchronous 
updating; the best neighbour rule does not appear to have been considered 
previously. It is shown that both the asynchronous updating rule and the 
best neighbour rule converge to a local maximum of the objective function 
within a finite number of time steps. Moreover, under certain conditions, 
under the best neighbour rule, each global maximum has a nonzero radius 
of direct attraction; in general, this may not be true of the asynchronous 
rule. However, the behaviour of the gradient updating rule is not well- 
understood. For this purpose, a modified gradient updating rule is 
presented, that incorporates both temporal as well as spatial correlations 
among the neurons. For the modified updating rule, it is shown that, after 
a finite number of time steps, the network state vector goes into a limit 
cycle of length m, where m is the degree of the objective function. If m = 2, 
i.e., for quadratic objective functions, the modified updating rule reduces 
to the synchronous updating rule for Hopfield networks. Hence the results 
presented here are “true” generalizations of previously known results. 

Keywords. Neural dynamics; Hopfield networks; higher-order networks; 
modified updating. 
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1. Introduction 

A vast majority of the current research into feedback neural networks has been 
focused on the so-called Hopfield networks, whose dynamics are described by the 
equation 


x,(t + 1) = sign 


E WijOCj(t) + 0; 


L;=i 




( 1 ) 


where n is the number of neurons, x,(t)£{— 1,1} is the state of neuron i at time f, 
Wy is the weight of the interconnection from neuron i to neuron j, and — 0; is the 
firing threshold of neuron i. Hopfield (1982) defines the energy of the network as^ 


£ = - E E + E (2) 

2i=ij=i i=i 

and proves the following property: Suppose Wjj = Wy for all i,j {symmetric 
interactions), and w,-,- = 0 for all i (no self-interactions). Finally, suppose the neural 
states are updated asynchronously, as follows: At each (discrete) instant of time t, 
select an integer je{I,...,n} at random, compute Xi(t-f 1) in accordance with (I), but 
leave Xj(r) unchanged for all J / i. In this mode of operation, it is true that 

£[x(t + l)]^£Ex(r)], (3) 

where x = [Xj • • ■ x„]'. Thus, in an asynchronous mode of operation, the neural network 
will eventually reach a fixed point of the network, that is, a vector Xq with the property 
that 


x{t) = Xo->x(t-l-l) = Xo, (4) 

irrespective of which neuron is updated at time c. Goles et al (1985) prove that, if the 
network is updated synchronously, that is, at time t the states of all neurons are 
updated according to (1), then the network either converges to a fixed point, or else 
goes into a limit cycle of length two. See Bruck & Goodman (1988) for a unification 
of both convergence results, and Kamp & Hasler (1990) for a book-length treatment 
of the topic. 

Therefore, in the case where it is desired to optimize a quadratic function of the 
form (2) over a finite set {— 1,1}", the behaviour of the corresponding neural network 
(1) is well-understood. It is now known (see, e.g., Hopfield & Tank 1985) that several 
NP-complete problems can be formulated as the minimization of a quadratic function 
of the type (2). However, there are situations in which it is more natural to use an 
objective function which is a polynomial of degree three or higher. One such example 
is given in Masti & Vidyasagar (1991), wherein the problem of checking whether or 
not there exists a truth assignment on a set of Boolean variables that makes each of 
a set of formulas true (commonly known as the “satisfiability problem” and the 
“original” NP-complete problem), is formulated as a minimization problem over the 
set (0,1}" where n is the number of literals, and the degree of the objective function 


'Actually, the energy function defined by Hopfield is the negative of this E, but this is a minor 
difference. 
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is the length of the longest clause in the set of formulas. Another example is given 
in Bruck & Blaum (1989), wherein the problemxof algebraic block-coding is formulated 
as that of maximizing a polynomial over {—1,1}", where the number of neurons n 
equals the length of the encoded words, and the degree of the objective function is 
equal to the number of information bits. 

In this paper, we examine the use of neural networks for maximizing objective 
functions that are not necessarily quadratic, over the discrete set {— 1,1}". It is shown 
that one can assume, without loss of generality, that the objective function to be 
maximized is multilinear. Three methods are given for updating the state vector of 
the neural network, called the asynchronous, the best neighbour and the gradient 
rules, respectively. For Hopfield networks with a quadratic objective function, the 
asynchronous rule proposed here reduces to the standard asynchronous updating, 
while the gradient rule reduces to synchronous updating; the best neighbour rule 
does not appear to have been considered previously. It is shown that both the 
asynchronous updating rule and the best neighbour rule converge to a local maximum 
of the objective function within a finite number of time steps. Moreover, under certain 
conditions, under the best neighbour rule, each global maximum has a nonzero radius 
of direct attraction; in general, this may not be true of the asynchronous rule. However, 
the behaviour of the gradient updating rule is not well-understood. For this purpose, 
a modified gradient updating rule is presented, that incorporates both temporal as 
well as spatial correlations among the neurons. For the modified updating rule, it is 
shown that, after a finite number of time steps, the network state vector goes into a 
limit cycle of length m, where m is the degree of the objective function. If m = 2, i.e., 
for quadratic objective functions, the modified updating rule reduces to the 
synchronous updating rule for Hopfield networks. Hence the results presented here 
are “true” generalizations of previously known results. 


2. Updating rules, fixed points and local maxima 

In this section, we briefly study the problem of maximizing a polynomial £(x) as x 
varies over the discrete set {—1,1}". Three types of updating rules are introduced, 
namely: asynchronous, best neighbour, and gradient. The relationship between fixed 
points (under each type of updating rule) and local maxima is explored. 

(1) Asynchronous updating. If xg{— 1,1}" is the current state, choose an index 
ie{l,...,n} at random. Define ye(- 1,1}" by 

yi=-Xi, yj = Xj, forj#i. (5) 

Note that y is at a Hamming distance of one from x. Set the next state equal to y if 
£(y) > £(x), and equal to x if £(y) < £(x). Note that if the next state is set equal to 
y with a probability 

p = l/[l+exp(-A£/T)], (6) 

where A£ = £(y) —£(x) and T is the “temperature” of the network, then we get the 
simulated annealing algorithm (see e.g. van Laarhoven & Aarts 1987). 

(2) Best neighbour updating. Suppose xe{—1,1}" is the current state. Let iV(x) 
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denote the set of nearest neighbours of x in the sense of the Hamming distance; that 
is, let N(x) consist of all vectors in { - 1,1}” that differ from x in exactly one component. 
If £(y) < £(x) for all y6JV(x), then set the next state equal to x. Otherwise, set the 
next state to be a “best neighbour” of x, that is, a vector yoeiV(x) such that 

£(yo) > £(y). for all yeNix). (7) 

The difference between asynchronous updating and best neighbour updating is 
that in the latter case, E is evaluated at all nearest neighbours of x before the next 
state in determined, whereas in the former case, E is evaluated at a single randomly 
chosen neighbour of x. 


(3) Gradient updating. Let xe{- I,!}" be the current state. Let V£(x)e9t" denote 
the gradient of £ evaluated at x. Define the next state by 

Xi(r +l) = sign[V£(x)]i, f (8) 


or, more compactly, 

x(t + l) = sign[?£(x)]. (9) 

If some component of V£ (x) equals zero, say [V£(x)]i = 0, then define x,(r + 1) = Xi(t). 

This brings up a subtle point that is worth stating explicitly. In both asynchronous 
and best neighbour updating rules, the expression for £(x) is unimportant, and only 
the set of values of £ at the 2" points in {—1,1}" is important. However, in the 
gradient updating rule, the form of the function £{x) is also important. To illustrate 
this point, let £(x) be some function defined on SR", and define 

£,(x) = x?£(x). (10) 

Since Xj = 1 whenever x^ = + 1, it follows that both £ and £j have the same values 
over {-1,1}". Hence both the asynchronous and the best neighbour updating rules 
give identical updates irrespective of whether £ or E^ is used as the objective function. 
However, 


dEi 

5xi 


X?-h 2x, £ =-1- 2xi £ — 

* dxi 5xi 5xi 


( 11 ) 


in general. Therefore, in the case of gradient updating, it does matter whether £ or 
£i is used as the objective function. 

The next result shows a way around this difficulty by showing that, given the values 
of the objective function on { — 1,1}", there exists a unique multilinear polynomial that 
attains the same values. Recall that a function £(x) is said to be multilinear if, for 
each fixed index i€{l,...,n), £(x) is an affine function of x^. In other words, if £(x) 
is written out as a polynomial in the n variables Xi,...,x„, no variable X; appears 
with an exponent greater than one. This is a reasonable assumption, because xf = l 
whenever xg{ —1,1}". If £(x) is a quadratic function of the form (2), then £ is 
multilinear if and only if Wj,- = 0 for all i. More generally, a polynomial £ is multilinear 
if and only if 

d^E/dxf = 0, for all i. 


( 12 ) 
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Thus, assuming that the objective function is a multilinear polynomial is a generaliza¬ 
tion of the “no self-interactions” assumption for Hopfield networks. 

Lemma 1. Suppose is an arbitrary function. Then there exists a unique 

multilinear polynomial F:9?"-+9? such that 

£(z) = F( 2 ), for all z6{- 1,1}". (13) 

Proof. Given the polynomial £(z), perform the substitution 

Zi = 2x,.-1, x, = (Zi+l)/2. (14) 

Then it is easy to see that x,- =1 or 0, if z, = 1 or — 1. By making this substitution, 
the multilinear polynomial £(z) gets transformed into another polynomial E{x), which 
is also multilinear. Also, as z varies over the 2" bipolar vectors in {—1,1}", the 
corresponding vector x varies over the 2" binary vectors (0,1}". Hence, in order to 
prove the lemma, it is enough to establish that there exists a multilinear polynomial 
f (x) such that 

£(x) = F (x), for all xe (0,1}". (15) 

Then, by back-substituting for x in terms of z, one can recover the desired multinear 
polynomial F(z). Hence attention is focused on establishing the relationship (15). For 
convenience, the “bars” on the symbols E and F are dropped. ® 

Every multilinear polynomial in the variables Xi,..., x„ can be written in the form 


F(x)= X 

i6{0,l}" 


CiX'i* . 


(16) 


where i = (ij,..., i„} and 0° is taken as 1. Given the function E, determine the family 
of 2" (not necessarily distinct) values (£{x),xg{0,1}"). It is first shown that it is possible 
to select the coefficients CiiefO, 1}", such that (15) holds. First, let x = 0. Then, from 
(16), 


F(0) = Co. (17) 

Hence, set Co = £(0). Next, let x = {0" 010 ”0}, where the 1 is in thejth position. 
Then 


“ ^0 ^{ 0 — 010 — 0 }' ( 1 ^) 

Thus set 

V-.oio...o} = £({0-010-0})-‘^o- (19) 

In this way, the n coefficients through can be determined. Next, 

choose X to have exactly two nonzero components, and so on. At the end of the 
process, we will have chosen a set of coefficients Cji6{0,1}" such that the function F 
defined by (16) satisfies (15). To show that this choice is unique, suj^ose F is another 
multilinear polynomial that also satisfies (15) (with F replaced by F of course). Then 
AF(x) = F(x) — F(x) is also a multilinear polynomial, and AF(x) = 0 for all x€{0,1}". 
Now a repetition of the above argument shows that all coefficients of AF are zero; 
that is, AF(x) = 0 for all xe9l". □ 
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Example 1. Suppose n = 2, and let 
E(Zi,Z2) = h^M^2)- 

It is desired to find a multilinear polynomial Fiz^z^) such that (13) holds. For this 
purpose, we first make the transformation 

Zi=2Xi-l, Z2 = 2X2-1. 


This gives 

F(xi,x 2 ) = ( 2 xi-l)exp( 2 x 2 -l). 

Now the function E is evaluated at the four vectors (x,, X 2 ) = ( 0 , 0 ),..., ( 1 ,1 )• This gi ves 
£( 0 , 0 ) = £:(-l,£(l, 0 ) = £:(i, - l) = e \ 

£{ 0 , !) = £(- 1 , 1 )= -e. .E(l,l) = £:(l,l) = e. 

Now set up the multilinear form 

F(Xi,X 2 ) = Coo + CioXi + C 01 X 2 +Cl 1 X 1 X 2 . 

In order for (15) to hold, it is necessary that 
Coo = ^(0^0)=>Coo= -e'K 
Cqo + ^10 — ^(TO)=*’‘^10 — > 

Cqo + ^01 —® T ® ’ 

Cqo + Cio + <^01 + <^11 ~ l)=*Cii = 2e — 2e 

This uniquely determines f (xi,X 2 ). The desired multilinear polynomial £( 21 , 23 ) that 
satisfies (13) can now be determined by substituting 

Xi = (2zi + l)/2, X 2 = (2z2 + 1)/2. 

The details are omitted as they are rather simple. □ 

If the function E is already a polynomial, then it is routine to determine the 
corresponding multilinear polynomial. F such that (13) holds. It is only necessary to 
replace each term of the form x?*" by 1 , and each term of the form ^ by x., 
because x?=l whenever x. 6 {-l,l}". For example, consider the polynomial 
defined by 

£(x) = x^XjXj + x^XjX^ + XjX^ + X3. 

Then 

£(x) = X 2 X 3 +X 1 X 2 X 4 + X 2 X 44 -X 3 . 


COROLLARY 2 

Define the 2" x 2" matrix M as follows: Order the 2" elements of { - 1,1}" in some 
order, and do the same for the 2" elements of {0,1}". Let 
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= X6{-1, 1}". (20) 

Then M is nonsingular. 

With the aid of lemma 1, we can find a unique multilinear polynomial E with 
prescribed values on {— 1,1}". If E is chosen as this polynomial, then the gradient 
updating rule is unambiguous. 

Next, the concepts of fixed point and local maximum are introduced. 
DEFINITION 1 

A vector Xoe{ — 1,1}" is said to be a fixed point of the neural network with respect 
to the objective function E and a particular updating rule, if 

x(0) = xo=>x(l) = xo, (21) 

under that updating rule. 

Note that, if the asynchronous updating rule is used, then a vector Xq must satisfy 
(21) irrespective of which index i is chosen, in order to qualify as a fixed point. 

DEFINITION 2 

I 

A vector xe{ — 1,1}" is said to be a local maximum of the objective function E if 

£(x)>£(y), for all yeJV(x), (22) 

where JV(x) denotes the set of n vectors that lie at a Hamming distance of one from 
X. It is said to be a strict local maximum if 

£(x)>£(y), for all ye AT (x). (23) 

As a prelude to the main result of this section, we give an alternate interpretation 
of asynchronous updating. 

Lemma 3. Define an updating rule as follows: Given the current state x{t) and an 
objective function £(x), choose an index i6{l,...,n} at random, and define 

xft + 1) = sign{V£[x(t)]i}, Xj{t + 1) = Xj{t), j # i. (24) 

If the objective function E is multilinear, then the above updating rule is identical to 
the asynchronous updating rule. 

Note. The assumption that £ is multilinear is essential; the lemma is not true for 
arbitrary objective functions. 

Proof. Let X; denote the (n — l)-dimensional vector obtained by omitting the ith 
component of x; that is, 

Xi = [xi---X(_iXi+i--xJ'. (25) 

The multilinearity of the function £ implies that there exist functions £i:9l"“^-+9l 
and such that 


Eix) = XiEi(Xi) + CiiXi). 


(26) 
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Notice also that = [V£(x)]j. Therefore, if the ith component of x(r) is replaced 
by — x,(t), then the resulting change in £ is given by 

A£=-2x,(r){V£[x(t)l}. (27)- 

In the asynchronous updating rule, x,(t +1) is set equal to — X((t) if and only if 
A£ > 0. It is now clear that the proposed rule is identical to the asynchronous updating 
rule. □ 

Now we come to the main result of this section. 

Theorem 1. Suppose E is a multilinear polynomial on SR". Suppose X6{— 1,1}", and 
that no component of V£(x) is zero. Under these conditions, the following statements 
are equivalent: 

1. X is a strict local maximum of E. 

2. X is a fixed point under asynchronous updating. 

3. x is a fixed point under best neighbour updating. 

4. X is a fixed point under gradient updating. 

Proof. Suppose yeN{\) is obtained by Replacing x, by — X(. Let i be an arbitrary 
index from the set Define x^, Ej and Ci as in the proof of lemma 3. Then, 

from (27), 


£(y) - £(x) = - 2x,£,(X() =' - 2x,[V£(x)],.. 

Now x is a strict local maximum of £ is and only if £(y) — £(x) < 0 for all yeN{\), 
or equivalently 

X, = sign [V£(x)],., i = 1,..., n. (29) 

Clearly, (29) is also a necessary and sufficient condition for x to be a fixed point 
under each of the three types of updating. □ 

At this point the reader may wonder why a distinction is made between asynch¬ 
ronous updating and best neighbour updating. The reason is brought out next. 

Suppose Xq is a fixed point under some updating rule. Then the domain of direct 
attraction of Xq, denoted by DDA (XqX is defined as 

DDA(xo) = {xe{- 1, l}";x(0) = x=>x(l) = Xo}. (30) 

In other words, DDA(Xo) is the set of states that get mapped into x^ in a single time 
step. The radius of direct attraction of x^, denoted by RDA (Xq), is defined as the 
largest number r such that 

7f(x,Xo)^r=>xeDDA(Xo), (31) 

where £f(x,Xo) is the Hamming distance between x and Xq, that is, the number of 
components in which x and Xg differ. In other words, the radius of direct attraction 
is the radius of the largest “sphere” centered at Xg contained in the set DDA(xo). 

Theorem 2. Suppose Xg is a global maximum of the function E; that is, £(Xo) $s £(y) 
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for all y6{— 1,1}". Suppose also that all other global maxima of E are at a distance 
of at least three from Xq . Then 

1. Xq is a fixed point under best neighbour updating. 

2. RDA(Xo)>l. 

Proof. The proof is almost obvious. The hypotheses on Xq imply that £(xo) > E(x) 
for all xeJVfxo). Hence Xq is a fixed point under best neighbour updating. Next, 
suppose xeN(xo), and that yeN{x). Then H(y,Xo)^2. By assumption, this implies 
that £(xo) > E(y) (unless y = Xq), because there is no global maximum of £ within a 
Hamming distance of 2 from Xq. Hence Xq is the best neighbour of x, which means 
that if x(0) = X, then x(l) = Xq under best neighbour updating. □ 

The only reason for mentioning this obvious result is that it is not true under 
asynchronous updating. 

Example 2. As an illustration, consider the block-coding problem studied in 
Bruck & Blaum (1989). For the (7,4) Hamming code, the integer n equals 7, and the 
objective function is 


£(x) = X 1 X 2 X 4 X 5 -I- X 1 X 3 X 4 .X 6 -f X 2 X 2 X 3 X 7 . (32) 

It is easy to see that £(x) ^ 3 for all xe{— 1,1}^. Moreover, £(x) = 3 if and only if 

X 1 X 2 X 4 X 5 = XiX 3 X 4 X 6 = XiX2X3X7 = 1. (33) 

There are exactly 2* = 16 vectors that satisfy (33), and these are the global maxima 
of £. Moreover, the minimum Hamming distance between any pair of global maxima 
is 3. For details, see Bruck & Blaum (1989). Thus, by theorem 2, each of these global 
maxima has a radius of direct attraction of at least 1, if best neighbour updating is used. 

To show that this is not true if asynchronous updating is used, let Xq equal the 
vector of all I’s. It is clear that Xq is a global maximum of £, because (33) is satisfied. 


Now consider the sequence 

x(0) = [-lllllll]. 

(34) 

x(l) = [-llll-lll]. 

(35) 

x(2) = [-1111-1-11], 

(36) 

x(3) = [-1111-1-1-1]. 

(37) 

Then 

£(0)=-3, £(!)=-!, £(2)=1, £(3) = 3. 

(38) 


This is a valid sequence under asynchronous updating, because the objective function 
is strictly increased at each time step. Moreover, x(3) is a global maximum of £, 
because £(3) = 3. Hence x(3) is a fixed point under asynchronous updating. Note 
that x(l)eJV(xo). Therefore, starting at a neighbour of Xq, we have constructed a 
sequence of transitions that converge to another fixed point. This shows that, under 
asynchronous updating, the radius of direct attraction is zero. 

It can be shown that, with the objective function suggested in Bruck & Blaum 
(1989), the same phenomenon occurs with every choice of the coding matrix and 
every equilibrium. □ 
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In view of theorem 1, the next result, which discusses the convergence of the neural 
network under asynchronous and best neighbour updating, is almost obvious. 

Theorem 3. Suppose the network is operated under the asynchronous updating rule 
or the best neighbour updating rule. Then the network converges to a local maximum 
in a finite number of time steps. 


3. Modified synchronous updating 

Theorem 3 shows that, under both the asynchronous as well as the best-neighbour 
updating rules, the trajectory of the neural network (9) converges to a local maximum 
of the objective function within a finite number of time steps. But what happens if 
the network is updated according to the gradient rule? This corresponds to 
synchronous updating of all neurons according to (9). In the case of a Hopfield network 
of the form (1), it is known that the network trajectory either converges to a local 
maximum or else goes into a limit cycle of length two (see Goles et al (1985)). But 
in the case where the objective function is not necessarily quadratic, the behaviour 
of the network under gradient updating is not well-understood. In this section, it is 
shown that, by modifying the gradient updating formula, it is possible to say something 
about the convergence of the network. 

The traditional Hopfield network described by (1) is characterized by linear 
interconnections; that is, the right side of (1) is an affine function of the neural state 
vector x(r). In case where a neural network is to be used to optimize a polynomial 
of degree three or more, some authors propose the use of higher-order interconnections 
among neurons. The gradient updating rule (9) is an example of higher-order 
interconnections, because if £ is a polynomial of degree three or more, then each 
component of V£(x) is a polynomial of degree two or more. Higher-order inter¬ 
connections can be said to reflect spatial correlation between neural states. However, 
as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the behaviour of a neural network under 
gradient updating is not well-understood. In this section, we propose a modification 
of gradient updating for higher-order neural networks. In the modified formula, the 
state of the network at time t -f 1 depends on the state of the network at times 
t, t — 1,..., t — (m — 2), where m is the degree of the objective function. If the objective 
function is quadratic, then m = 2 and m — 2 = 0. In this case, the state of the network 
at time t -f 1 depends only on its state at time t, and the updating formula reduces 
to (1). For higher-order objective functions, however, the updating formula makes 
use of the past states as well. Moreover, the interaction terms are products of up to 
m — 1 terms. Hence the updating formula makes use of temporal as well as spatial 
correlation between neurons. With this updating formula, it is shown that the network 
trajectory either converges to an equilibrium, or else goes into a limit cycle of length 
m, where m is the degree of the objective function.-Hence theorem 5 below is a “true” 
generalization of the results in Goles et al (1985). 

As a prelude to presenting the updating formula, we give a brief discussion on 
symmetric multilinear forms. Suppose we are given an objective function E, which 
is a multilinear polynomial of degree m. Then we can write 
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where is a homogeneous, symmetric, multilinear polynomial. Homogeneity means/ 
simply that comprises all terms in E that are a product of exactly k terms of the 

form Multilinearity in the present context means that £*(Xi.x^) is a 

linear function of Xj for each i 6 {l,...,k}. Symmetry means that 

£jxi,..., xJ = £fc(x„,i,,..., (40) 

for all permutations ;r of {1,..., k} into itself. For instance, if k = 2, then 

E2{x,y) = \‘My (41) 

for some n xn matrix M. Now £2 symmetric if and only if the matrix M is symmetric. 

If El, is a multilinear homogeneous polynomial of degree k, it is easy to see that 
there exists a function such that 

£jxi,...,x^) = x'iejx 2 .Xj,), (42) 

where each component of the vector ek(x 2 ,...,Xn) is a homogeneous, multilinear 
polynomial of degree k — 1. Moreover, if E,, is symmetric, so is e^, in the sense that 

et(x 2 ,..., xJ = e*(x„( 2 ). • • • > (43) 

for all permutation rt of { 2 ,..., k} into itself. 

For every homogeneous multilinear polynomial Ei, of degree k, there is an equivalent 
homogeneous symmetric polynomial E^i, such that 

£,fc(x,...,x) = £fc(x,...,x). (44) 

In fact, we can define 


£,t(Xi ,..., X J i X .... 

fCl n 


(45) 


where the summation is over all permutations 7t of {1,..., k} into itself. For instance, 
if fc = 2 and 


£ 2 (x,y) = x'Afy, (46) 

then 

£*2 (Xi y)=y)+^(y> =^x' [m+m'] y, (4?) 


which is the familiar method of obtaining a symmetric quadratic form. The procedure 
in the case of higher values of k is illustrated through an example. 


Example 1. (Continued) Consider once again the objective function in connection 
with the (7,4) Hamming code, namely 


E{x) — XxX 2 X 4 ,Xs +X1X3X4X6 + X1X2X3X7. 


(48) 


In this case, £(x) is a homogeneous polynomial of degree 4. If we define 
£4(X,>-,Z,V) = Xiy2Z4‘’5 +^ 1 ^ 324 ^ 6 + ^iy2^3«7. 


( 49 ) 
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then £ 4 . is not symmetric. It can be replaced by an equivalent symmetric polynomial 
as follows: Because of the complexity, the details are given only for the first term, 
namely 24 . 1 ^ 5 - There are 4! = 24 ways of assigning subscripts 1, 2, 4, 5 to the 
symbols x, y, z, v. Write down all 24 possible combinations, add them up, and divide 
by 24. Thus 


£^ 4 {x,y, 2 ,v) = (l/24)[Xiy2Z4t)5 + X 2 yi 241)5 + •••X5y4Z2Di]. (50) 

Symmetric versions of the other terms can be constructed in an entirely analogous 
manner. 

Now we are ready to state the updating rule. Suppose the objective function £(x) 
is a multilinear polynomial of degree m in Xj,..., x„. Then, without loss of generality, 
we can write 


£(x)= X £»(x,...,x), (51) 

k=l 

where £* is a homogeneous, symmetric, multilinear polynomial.^ Define as before, 
namely by 


£^(Xj,...,Xj) = x'iej^(x 2 ,...,xJ, (52) 

where each component of is a homogeneous, symmetric, multilinear polynomial 
of degree k — l. Note that 


V£jt(x) = /ce*(x,...,x). (53) 

The idea behind the modified updating rule is rather simple, though the notation 
can become somewhat cumbersome. To state it, it is helpful to introduce the symbol 
S(k,m). Given integers m>k>0, let S{k,m) denote the set of all It'tuples 
such that 

0<ii<i2<--<it^m-l. (54) 

Note that this is a minor modification of the symbol S(m,n) in Vidyasagar (1985, 
p. 391). For example, S(3,5) equals 

S(3,5) = {(0,1,2), (0,1,3), (0,1,4), (0,2.3), (0,2,4), (0,3,4), 

(1,2,3), (1,2,4), (1,3,4), (2,3,4)}. (55) 

It is easy to see that the number of elements in S{k, m) equals m!/k!(m — k)\. 

Given an objective function of the form (51), we first define the constands a^, 
k=l,...,m, by 

a* = [(wj-k)!k!]/(m-l)!. ( 56 ) 

Note that = m/lS(k, m)\, where |S(fc, m)| is the cardinality of the set S{k, m), i.e., the 
number of elements in the set S(k,m). For each fe in {1.m}, define the function 


^Note that we use £* instead of £^, which would be consistent with earlier notation. 
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(t) as follows: Let n vary over all elements of the set S(fe — 1, m — 1). For each n, define 


ft.«(0 = e*[x(f- 

and define 

-Jtl),...,x(t-7tt_i)], 

(57) 

f.(0= I fM(0- 

KeS(k — 1, m — 1) 

Now the updating rule is as follows: 

(58) 

x(£ + 1) = sign 

1 

(59) 


Example 2. Suppose E is of degree 4. Express E{x) as 

£(x) = E 4 .(x,x,x,x) + £ 3 (x,x,x) + E 2 {x,x) + £i(x) + £o- (60) 

Define the vectors e^, 63 , 62 , in accordance with (3.4). The sets S(£ — 1,3) are given as 

S(3,3) = {(0,1,2)}, 

S(2,3) = {(0,1),(0,2),(1,2)}, 

S(1,3) = {0,1,2}. (61) 

The set S(0,3) is undefined (see below). The vectors f 4 , fa, fa, ft are given respectively by 
f4 = e4Cx(0, x(£ - 1). x(£ - 2)], 

fa = 63 [x(t), x(t - 1 )] + 63 [x(t), x(t - 2 )] + 63 [x(t - 1 ), x(t - 2 )], 

fa = e2[x(£)] + e2[x(£ - 1 )] + e2[x(£ - 2)], 

f.=ei, (62) 

where we take advantage of the fact that, because £i(x) is a linear functional of x, 
the gradient Ci is independent of x. The constants a, arc given from (56) as 

0^4 = 4, a 3 = 1, ot2 = 2/3, Ml = 1. (63) 

Finally, the updating rule is given by (59). 

It is left to the reader to verify that, if m = 2 so that the objective function is 
quadratic and has the form 

£(x) = ix'Wx + x'0, (64) 

then the updating rule becomes 

x(£ + 1) = sign [Wx(£) + 0], (65) 

which is the familiar rule. Hence (59) is a “true” generalization of the Hopfield network. 

What is the advantage gained by using the complicated updating rule (59) in place 
of the simpler gradient rule 

x(C + l) = sign{V£[x(t)]}? 


( 66 ) 
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The principal advantage is that the dynamics of the system (59) can be analysed 
precisely. This is the main result of this section, and indeed, of the paper. Before 
stating this result, a preliminary issue is resolved. 

DEFINITION 3. 

A vector Xoe{ — 1,1}” is said to be a fixed point of the system (59) if 

x(0) = x(l)= •• = x(m — 2) = Xo=>x(£) = Xo for all £ — 1. (67) 

This is just the standard definition of a fixed point, adapted for the fact that the 
right side of (59) contains some delayed terms. 

Theorem 4. A vector Xo6{— 1,1}" is a fixed point of (59) if and only if it is a fixed 
point of the gradient updating rule, that is, if and only if 

Xo = sign[V£(xo)]. ( 68 ) 

Theorem 4 means that, even though there are time delays present in the updating 
rule (59), the fixed points are the same as those of the gradient updating rule. Combined 
with theorem 1 , this result means that, should the state vector of the network converge 
to a fixed point, this fixed point will be a local maximum of the objective function 
E, even though time delays are introduced into the updating rule. 

Proof. Suppose Xq satisfies (67), and suppose x(0) = x(l)-- x{m — 2) = Xq. Then 

it follows from (57) that 

f*.,t = e*(xo,...,Xo). (69) 

Therefore, from (58), 

(m — 1)! 

.™ 

where the coefficient on the right side is the number of elements of the set S(k— 1, 
m — 1). Now combining (56) and (70) shows that 

akfk = fcefc(xo,...,Xo) = V£fc(xo) (71) 

Finally, 

m m 

E i^kFk = E V£fc(Xo) = V£(Xo). (72) 

Therefore (67) is satisfied if and only if 

Xo = sign[V£(xo)], (73) 

that is, if and only if Xq is a fixed point under the gradient updating rule. □ 
Now we come to the main result. 

Theorem 5. With the updating rule (59), there exists a finite integer N such that 
x{t) = x{t - Ml), for all f^N. 


(74) 
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Remark. Theorem 5 states that, with the modified updating rule, each trajectory of 
the neural network eventually satisfies (74). This means that the possible behaviours 
of the network are: (i) it settles into a fixed point, or (ii) it goes into a limit cycle 
whose length is divisor of m. For example, if the objective function has degree 6, the 
network trajectories either converge to a fixed point, or else go into a limit cycle 
whose length is 2, 3, or 6. 

Proof. Define a function G(£) as follows: 

G(£)= I o^uGM (75) 

k = l 

where is defined in (56), and Gt(t) is defined as follows: Let n vary over S{k,m), 
and define 


Gt,„(£) = E^lxit - Til),..., x(£ - TiJ], (76) 

GkW= Z GUt)- (77) 

Now let us compute the quantity 

AG(t) = G(t+l)-G(t). (78) 


It is claimed that 


AG(t) = [x(t + 1) — x(f — m + 1)]' 



atfk(£) , 


(79) 


where fj^(£) is defined in (58). Suppose for the moment that (79) is true. Then, in view 
of (59), it follows that if x(£ + 1) # x(£ — m + 1), then AG(£) > 0. Moreover, the increase 
AG(£) can be bounded from below. In fact, AG(t) is at least equal to the magnitude 
of the smallest component of X*aitf*(t). Since x(t) varies over a finite set, this quantity 
itself can be bounded from below, say by e. Similarly, G(t) can be bounded from 
above, say by M. Thus it follows that x(t+ l)?tx(t —to+ 1) cannot happen more 
than [M/e] times, that is, a finite number of times. 

Thus the proof is complete if it can be shown that (79) holds. What we show instead 
is that 


AG*(£) = G,{t + 1) - G,(t) = [x(£ + 1) - x(£ - m + l)]'ft(£). (80) 

Combined with (75), this is enough to establish (79). 

To prove (80), we proceed as follows: Note that 

AG^(£)= Z £k[x(£-0i + l),...,x(£-0,+ l)] 

96S(fc»m) 

- Z £)t[x(£-Tti),..., x(£-7ti)]. (81) 

If 01 ?t0, then there exists a 7t in S{k,m) such that 

(0i-l,...,6i-l) = (7ti,...,7ti), (82) 
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so that corresponding terms in the two summations cancel out. Similarly, if a:* # m, 
then there exists a 6 in S(/c, m) such that (82) holds. So once again the corresponding 
terms in the two summations cancel out. Thus we are left with 

AG*(t)= X £Jx(t-0i + l),x(t -02 + l).x(t-0*+l)] 


1th-m 


= [x(t + 1 )]' E et[x(£ - 02 +1),..., x(£ - 0 , + 1)] 

(02-1.0k-l)6S(/c-l,m-l) 

-[x(£-m+l)]‘ E e*[x(£- 7 ri),...,x(£-;tfc_i)]. 

(ni,...,nk- i)eS(*- l,m-1) 

(83) 

But both summations are the same, and equal f^(£) (see (58)). Hence we get 

AGn(£) = [x(t + 1) - x{£ - m + l)]'ft(£), (84) 

which is precisely (80). This completes the proof. 

4. Conclusions 

In this paper, we have formulated the problem of maximizing a general objective 
function over the hypercube { — 1 , 1 }" as that of maximizing a multilinear polynomial 
over { — 1,1}". Three modes of operation have been considered: asynchronous 
updating, gradient updating, and a new mode known as best neighbour updating. 
In the case of a quadratic objective function, the best neighbour updating does not 
appear to have been considered previously. We have shown that the asynchronous 
and the best neighbour updating rules converge to a local maximum of the objective 
function in a finite number of time steps. In the gradient mode, the behaviour of the 
network is not well-understood. For this purpose, we have modified the gradient 
updating rule in such a way that it incorporates both temporal as well as spatial 
correlations among the neurons. For the modified updating rule, we have shown that 
after a finite number of time steps, the network state vector goes into a limit cycle 
of length m, where m is the degree of the objective function. This does not preclude 
the possibility that the trajectory converges to a fixed point (which is a degenerate 
form of a limit cycle). If so, any such fixed point is a local maximum of the objective 
function. 

While the modified updating formula presented here has the advantage that its 
dynamics are well-understood under gradient updating, it is natural to ask whether 
this advantage is enough to offset the added complexity of computing and imple¬ 
menting the modified updating rule. There can be no clear-cut answer to this question, 
as it is a matter of one’s taste. 
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Abstract. This paper describes an approach for word-based on-line and 
off-line recognition of handwritten cursive script composed of English 
lower-case letters. The system uses simple and easily extractable features 
such as the direction of movement and curvature and the relative locations 
of regions where these suffer discontinuities. 

Our approach was evolved based on our concept of ‘shape vectors’ 
introduced earlier. We visualise script characters as having shapes which 
are composed of comparatively straight segments alternating with regions 
of relatively high curvature. We derive the shape vectors from each script 
character essentially by identifying regions of least curvature and 
approximating these by straight lines. That these shape vectors carry 
adequate information about the identity of the character is established by 
showing that the original character can be faithfully reconstructed from 
the shape vectors. 

We thus use slopes of the shape vectors and relative locations of points 
of maximum curvature (both highly quantised) as parameters for 
recognition. The system extracts parameters for individual characters from 
single specimens written in isolation and uses these to construct feature 
matrices for words in the vocabulary. These are used for matching with 
the feature matrices of test words during the recognition phase. 

The advantage of the system is that it does not require elaborate training. 
Recognition scores are in the neighbourhood of 94% for vocabulary sizes 
of 200 words. The approach has been extended for off-line information 
as well and performs quite well even in this case. 

Keywords. Character synthesis; cursive script; feature matrices; on-line 
and off-line recognition; overlapping segments; script recognition; shape 
vectors; tract segments; quantisation. 


1. Introduction 

The problem of script recognition by computers has been an active area of research 
over several decades. Cursive script recognition is, for obvious reasons, a much more 
complex problem than recognition of print or hand-printed characters. 






Cursive script recognition involves deducing from the written script (which is a 
more or less continuous two-dimensional curve in an iconic form) the underlying 
sequence of discrete symbols or characters. 

Cursive script information can be acquired in the on-line or off-line mode. In the 
former case, an electronic graphics tablet digitizes the pen coordinates continuously 
in real time, even as the characters are being written. Off-line systems use scanner 
digitizers to transfer a page image to the computer. Script recognition presents several 
difficult problems; we list the more important ones below. 

(i) During cursive writing, strings of discrete characters are encoded into a more or 
less continuous curve. Decomposing this into character length segments is a non-trivial 
problem. Segmentation is eliminated if one does recognition at the word level directly, 
but then recognition will have to be accomplished at the word level; the number of 
classes increases very substantially. There is, in fact, a trade off between the 
complexities of segmentation and classification. 

(ii) Proper choice of a small number of convenient parameters is an important step 
in script recognition. Individual script characters get considerably distorted in 
connected script, due to context effects caused by the continuous pen-down movement 
from one character to the next. 

(iii) There are considerable differences in the handwritings of different writers. Even 
the same person writes individual characters and even words quite differently at 
different times. A recognition system, to be reasonably robust, has to be tolerant of 
such variations. 

(iv) Word level recognition systems may use word level templates for direct 
comparison with the words in the test script. Alternatively, character templates can 
be used if it is possible to account for context effects; i.e. the distortions to the shapes 
of individual letters which occur in cursive writing. 


2. Review of earlier work 

Earlier script recognition systems have been based on statistical pattern recognition 
techniques. Mermelstein & Eden (1964a, 1964b) segment cursive script into a sequence 
of strokes. The strokes are characterised by velocity functions composed of pairs of 
quarter wave sinusoidal functions with different frequency and phase shift parameters 
and are classified into categories on the basis of topological similarities. There are 
rules constraining the adjacent occurrence of strokes and letters. Recognition accuracy 
is around 78%. 

Riseman & Ehrich (1971) demonstrated the advantage of a structured approach: 
that contextural information helps to accomplish accurate word recognition even if 
character recognition performance is poor. Even with a character recogniser which 
divides characters only into five broad classes, word recognition scores could be as 
high as 98%, for a vocabulary of 300 seven-letter words. For longer words, performance 
would be even better. 

Ehrich & Koeheler (1975) adopted such a strategy for actual cursive script 
recognition. Here, the first down stroke of each character is recognised as a precursor 
to segmentation. Unlikely candidates are weeded out by using topological 
information. Substitution sets are generated at this stage. Context constraints are 
applied to narrow down the lists, based on two-class Neyman-Pearson decision 
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criteria. Error rates are low (less than 1%); however, the rejection rate for different 
writers could vary between 1 % and 30% (for a dictionary size of 300 seven-letter words). 

Farag (1979) used a stochastic model where each word is represented as a Markov 
chain of state transitions. He used eight types of basic strokes (straight line segments 
with slopes which are multiples of 45°) of standard length. Words are segmented into 
sequences of such strokes. Learning consists in arriving at a set of stochastic forward 
transition matrices which define the transition probabilities between states for each 
word. Recognition uses a maximum likelihood classifier to determine which specific 
word might have produced the particular sequence of strokes. 100% recognition was 
achieved on a set of ten cursively written key words. 

Sayre (1973) used topological features for word recognition. Rather than use stroke 
sequence information, he utilised letter bigram and trigram probabilities to eliminate 
improbable sequences. Word recognition scores were in the neighbourhood of 80%. 

Bozinovic & Srihari (1989) adopted a multi-tiered approach for off-line recognition 
of cursive script. The problem of script recognition is dealt with in a series of 
transformations between different levels of representation. As a first step, the raw 
image is smoothed and slant correction is performed. The horizontal reference lines 
(which define the vertical extent of different types of characters) are then located. 
Minima in the ‘y’ component of the lower contours of the inscription are used as the 
basis for segmentation. The topology of the image is derived by a contour tracing 
operation. A description of the test pattern is then obtained, as the next step, in terms 
of certain relevant features and their locations. This yields a number of competing 
letter string hypotheses which account for the features in the test word pattern. The 
correct word is picked up on the basis of a best fit between the word string hypotheses 
and entries in the word lexicon. This system performed with accuracies ranging 
between 50% and 75% correct scores, for different writers, as the training data and 
the size of the lexicon are changed. 

Kundu et al (1989) used a Hidden Markov Model (HMM) scheme for word 
recognition. They use a set of forty features which are nonredundant, easy to extract 
and independent of rotation, translation and size (e.g. number of loops, T- and X-joints 
and zero crossings, ratio of horizontal to vertical size, existence of isolated dots, and 
existence of semicircles as part of the character shape). Vector quantisation is used 
to arrive at an optimum set of vectors from a corpus of 2500 letters. Characters with 
similar shapes (such as ‘e’ and T) get grouped together in this approach. These classes 
are the states in the Hidden Markov Model at the word level. Statistical studies for 
the English language help to determine letter to letter and letter pair to letter transition 
probabilities. Each unknown letter in the test vvord is converted into a representative 
‘symbol’ by means of the code book. The test word becomes a sequence of such 
symbols. The HMM framework helps to determine which lexical word is most likely 
to have yielded the observation sequence. The error rate is around 7-5%. 

1.1 Comparison with other methods 

In general, script recognition systems in the literature require elaborate training. This 
is due to the fact that such systems employ parametric representations which retain 
local shape information (along with deformations). In contrast to this, we implement 
an approach which does not deal with such deformations but with a representative 
(based on maxima and minima) pertaining to their normalised counterparts. These 
retain their global or archetypal characteristics, after all the deformations pertaining 



to shape, orientation, positioning and size have been filtered out a priori (by heavy 
quantisation of slopes and coordinates). Since only canonical or archetypal shapes 
are used, training of the conventional type is dispensed with and robust recognition 
is possible. 


3. Our approach 

All the approaches described above use statistical methods of pattern recognition. 
They all need extensive training. Our approach, on the other hand, is knowledge- 
based, it seeks to exploit knowledge regarding the task for essentially dispensing with 
any extensive training. 

3.1 Synthesis of cursive script characters 

In our earlier papers (Ramasubramanian & Rao 1988; Rao & Ramasubramanian 
1991) we addressed the problem of synthesizing connected handwritten script from 
individual characters written in isolation (using the weighted average and the Bezier 
splicing techniques). 

Our approach is to treat connected writing as a process of writing individual 
characters continuously, in the proper sequence, with minimal effort. In cursive script, 
the transitional link line between adjacent characters takes the form of a gradual 
anticipatory movement into the next character while the earlier one is still being 
written. The shapes of the individual character would get altered to a certain extent 
in this process. However, short of grossly sacrificing legibility, some deterioration in 
shape is tolerated in favour of smoothness and continuity of shape and movement. 
We synthesize these transition regions by the concatenation of individual character 
shapes to generate connected script. We make sure that continuity of motion and 
shape are preserved in the transition. This results in economy of movement; it also 
ensures in a smooth and efficient (i.e. minimal effort, minimal time) pen-down motion, 
as in the case of cursive writing by humans. 

To facilitate synthesis, we divide each character into three segments: a prefix, a 
core and a suffix. The centrally located core (or shape identification) segments of 
adjacent characters are linked to each other by transition segments which are 
influenced by the suffix of the earlier character as well as by the prefix of the later 
one. Our synthesis consists essentially in the generation of the transition segments. 
The transition segments move gradually from the prefix of one to the suffix of another. 
We tried out two alternative, essentially equivalent, approaches: a weighted average 
method and a shape-specific Bezier splicing technique. Both were successful in 
generating cursive script. We could even replicate the distortion that occurs during 
rapid natural writing. 

We demonstrated (Rao 1993, pp. 1-15) that even individual characters can 
themselves be visualised as being composed of (or realised as combinations of) simpler 
(straight line vector) elements, in the same manner as cursive script can be visualised 
as being composed of individual characters. 

3.2 Decomposition of script characters 

We showed that we could segment characters using either of two criteria equivalently: 
minima in either the speed of movement or in the radius of curvature of the character 
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shape. Based on this, we made a conjecture that script characters can be visualised 
as resulting from an effort to trace in rapid succession a sequence of straight strokes 
or vectors. We called these strokes ‘shape vectors’ for the character. 

We used a simple geometric construction procedure for fixing the slopes and lengths 
of the shape vectors and for identifying the suffix and prefix segments therein. 

The technique that we used to generate cursive script from individual characters 
was successful in generating individual characters from the shape vectors; each loop 
or curved segment is generated by the concatenation of two shape vectors. 

We thus demonstrated that shape vectors adequately characterise the canonical 
shape and identity of the original character. We therefore argue that they should 
provide a basis for script character recognition. Here, we describe an approach for 
recognition of connected script using parameters which relate to the shape vectors. 

3.3 The recognition procedure 

For cursive script recognition, we use features concerned with points of minimum 
radius of curvature (maximum writing speed) and maximum radius of curvature 
(minimum writing speed). In figure 1, the minima bear even numbers and the maxima 
are the points with odd numbers. 

The parameters we use for representation are the X and Y coordinates and the 
radius of curvature. We quantise Y to four possible values: b and m (base line and 
midline) for characters such as c and n and h and I (high line and low line) for characters 
with ascenders and descender such as h and g. We measure X as the distance from 
the nearest minimum to the left. Figure 1 and table 1 illustrate the scheme. is n 
for minimum 6 because it is very near to minimum 2 at its left, and / for minimum 
10 since it is far from its left neighbour. The X value is useful in distinguishing between 
a and u, g and y, o and v etc. We define X as an increment rather than by its absolute 
value because the coordinates remain unchanged even after concatening individual 
letters. We quantise curvature to two values: a for anti-clockwise and c for clockwise. 
Maxima are represented by the slope angle, quantised as indicated below: 

(1) 0 -h 20° : Right (R) 

(2) 180 + 20° :Left(L) 

(3) 90 + 70° : Up (U) 

(4) 270 + 70° : Down (D) 

Fluctuations in slope due to varying slants in the angle of writing are eliminated 
by such coarse quantisation. Most maxima in script have values U or D. The last 
strokes of the fetters v, w and b have value R. 



Figure 1. Maxima and minima for the script word ‘andy’. 
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Table 1. Feature vectors for ‘a’ and ‘n’ of figure 1. 

I*-choracUr o-|«-character n- »j 





We extract parameters from single samples of individual letters. These constitute 
the feature vectors for the character. The feature vectors of characters a and n in 
figure 1 are shown in table 1. 

As shown above, all the parameters are subject to heavy quantisation on a coarse 
grid. This quantisation filters out the fluctuations and shape deformations that occur 
in normal writing; only the maxima and minima are used to capture shape information. 
That our representation is adequate is clear from the high quality of resynthesis from 
the parametric representation. Variations in character sizes are taken care of by x 
and y quantisation while variations in slant angle are eliminated by slope quantisation. 

We simply concatenate the feature vectors of individual letters to obtain the feature 
matrix of the word. In table 1, feature vectors for a and n are concatenated by merging 
the last column for a and the first column for n (both numbered 9). 

We compile a lexicon consisting of all the words in the vocabulary from the feature 
vectors of individual characters. A similar feature matrix is obtained for the test word 
written by the subject, by analysing it in a similar manner. Recognition is accomplished 
on a best match basis, i.e. either the exact match or, failing this, the nearest match. 

We use parameters relating to minima in our feature matrix. It might appear that 
this represents additional information not provided by the shape vectors. This, 
however, is not the case. The location, direction and magnitude of the shape vectors 
and the location of the junction point between the prefix and suffix segments are 
adequate to compute the location of the minima. Conversely, the lengths of the shape 
vectors are determined by means of a geometric construction that makes use of the 
location of the concerned minimum (Rao 1993, pp. 1-15). We use information 
regarding the minima (rather than equivalent information regarding shape vector 
size) purely for convenience; this is not a departure from our earlier stated approach. 


4. Details of implementation 

4.1 Data acquisition and preliminary processing 

We acquire reference data and test data using a graphics tablet connected to a PC/XT 
compatible computer system. Reference data (not training data, in the commonly 
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understood sense of the word) is acquired for all 26 English lower-case letters written 
by the subject. This is used to compute feature matrices of individual characters. Test 
data (pertaining to the word to be recognized) are similarly acquired. 

To facilitate extraction of height information, it is necessary to ensure that the 
script is in a straight line and that the characters are of a reasonably standard size. 
To this end, the upper and lower reference lines are provided on the writing surface 
as in ruled copy books for children. The subject is required merely to write broadly 
within these lines. There is no need for anything like copy book precision. 

As mentioned already, we can locate maxima and minima in the character curve 
on the basis of the radius of curvature or the speed of movement of the pen. Once 
these are located, the relevant parameters are extracted and quantised easily. We 
used three different methods (all dependent on the determination of the radius of 
curvature) for locating these. 

Firstly, we can use the analytical expression for radius of curvature of the character 
in terms of the ‘x’ and '/ components of the pen velocity and acceleration, using the 
expression, 

(x'y"-y'x")/lx'^ + y'^y^\ 

Secondly, the curvature ‘p’ is also the arc derivative of the slope angle, ‘6’. We can 
therefore compute ‘p’ as a mean over ‘2«’ points using the relationship 

P(j) = L&U + «) - 9ij - «)]/(2n.r.u). 

Here, ‘t’ is the sampling period, ‘u’ is the pen speed and ‘0(n)’ the slope angle of 
the curve at the nth sampling point. 

For computational simplicity, V can be taken to be constant and be dropped from 
the denominator; ‘n’ and ‘t’ being constants, the curvature can be taken as being 
proportional to 

I0{j + n)-eu-n)l 

Pen speed ‘u’ of course, is minimum for maximum ‘p’ and maximum for minimum 
‘p’. If we assume this to be constant, our apparent minima will be higher and maxima 
lower. Despite this, we are able to locate the maxima and minima very effectively 
(see figure 2). The maxima in pen speed are minima in radius (i.e. our minima). 

Thirdly, it is easy to locate minima (and maxima) using the fact that the stylus 
travels fast and almost in a straight line near the maxima but is slow and almost 
doubles back on itself as the curve turns nearly 180° around that minima. The chord 
distance (not the arc distance) between two sample points separated by constant time 
would therefore be minimum around minima and maximum around maxima. 

Handwritten characters are usually not vertical in their orientation; they tilt to a 
greater or lesser extent, usually to the right. Even a left tilt, though less frequent, is 
not uncommon. This tilt or slant remains more or less invariant for each person 
and is one of the features that characterise an individual’s handwriting. It would 
seem very desirable to eliminate this slant so that we can deal with more 
standard - essentially vertical - characters. We did this by means of a number of 
slant estimation and correction processes but found that, except for extreme slants, 
this is not really essential, since our method of parameter representation and 
quantisation for the script characters is robust enough to tolerate even major slants 
in the writing. 
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Figure!. Radius of curvature against 
time for the word “moving” by the 
slope slant method. 


4.2 Word dictionary compilation 

We assemble each word in the dictionary by linking parameters of the constituent 
characters in a sequence. It is important to avoid duplicate or redundant maxima in 
this process. Each character has two maxima, one at each extremity. During 
concatenation, of two characters, the last maximum of the previous character and 
the first maximum of the next character are merged and one maximum (the second) 
is eliminated. 

Some subjects tend to start with a minimum on the base line while writing isolated 
words or characters. We discard such spurious minima during concatenation. We 
also provide for certain letters being written in two or more different ways; we treat 
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the different variants of a character as different characters. The dictionary also includes 
multiple versions of words using such letters. 

4.3 The recognition procedure 

It is important that the procedure for comparing the extracted features of the input 
word with the pre-stored features of the dictionary words be efficient. We narrow 
down the list of prospective candidates as far as possible on the basis of a rough 
match and perform detailed matching only within this short list. We use the number of 
minima in a word as the criterion for short listing. We reject all dictionary words 
where the mismatch in the number of minima exceeds three. A detailed matching of 
individual words is attempted only for words where the mismatch is smaller. 

If an exact match is found within the short list, recognition is successful. Failing 
this, we select the best match, using the following procedure. We impose a penalty 
score for each non-matching minimum (—10 points) and each non-matching 
maximum (— 2 points). We choose the word in the short-list with the minimum 
penalty score. Recognition fails if either the short list is empty or if, for all words in 
the short list, the mismatch during detailed matching turns out to be excessive. 

We use a dynamic programming method of comparison to allow for the insertion 
of spurious maxima or deletion of genuine ones. 

4.4 Ambiguities near the extremities 

A few extra points might be digitised when the stylus moves away from the paper after 
writing a word. This might look like a small curve in an entirely different direction. 
In normal script, on the other hand, there are no discontinuities close to the end of 
a character. We eliminate such discontinuities (and any points that follow such a 
discontinuity). We discard the first minimum of the test word if it lies on the base 
line (since no character and hence no word has its first minimum on this line). Also, 
we ignore the last maximum of the word, since this may not always be present in 
normal writing. 

We use finite difference methods throughout jo ensure immunity to noise. This 
means however that we might miss features very near the start and the end points, 
if the subject uses very short prefixes and suffixes while writing isolated characters 
during the reference data acquisition phase. This is true even in the case of start and 
end segments for test words. Also, in view of the quantisation procedure adopted for 
the positions of the minima and maxima, there could be problems if the subject writes 
the characters in a word too close to one another. We did not encounter such problems 
in our experiments. 

4.5 Missed and spurious minima 

Occasionally, we may miss a minimum: e.g. if the lower loop of the letter ‘y’ or ‘j’ 
is almost circular. We introduce a minimum between two existing maxima, if the 
slope changes over a range of say 220° without the occurrence of a minimum. 

Spurious minima may occur due to wiggles or tremors in writing and we use a 
few simple techniques to eliminate them. Firstly, we fix thresholds and ignore all 
maxima and minima whose values are below these. Secondly, we expect minima to 
be physically well separated along the length of the curve. Hence, if two consecutive 
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minima occur too close to each other (separated by less than a fixed number n of 
sample points), then we discard the second. Alternatively, we can measure the 
difference in slope angles on either side and check this against a specific (minimum) 
threshold. Also, there are specific locations where only minima can occur. We define 
such regions in relation to the reference lines. We discard minima which do not satisfy 
these criteria as being spurious We found each of these techniques to be quite effective 
in eliminating spurious minima. 

4.6 Ambiguous segments 

Points of inflection, i.e., points where the curvature crosses zero, are often misleading. 
For example, we expect the downstroke for T to be anticlockwise throughout. 
However, there is in some cases a momentary shift to clockwise movement midway 
and then back again. These, however, get eliminated by the criteria we use. 

We give low weightage to minima and the corresponding maxima existing on the 
transition segments in the dictionary word, especially those pertaining to characters 
with a horizontal suffix such as ‘b’, ‘o’, ‘v’ and ‘w’. This is because, in general, this 
transition shows wide variability. 


5. System performance 

We established the feasibility of the overall approach in a preliminary experiment 
which used a minimal set of parameters: the sign of the curvature at the minima 
and the direction of movement at the maxima (up, down, right and left). We could 
accomplish word recognition even with such drastic data abstraction. Understandably, 
there is confusion between similar letters such as ‘e’ and ‘1’, ‘u’ and ‘a’ etc. 

We used the following in a second experiment: 

(i) for the maxima: location (normalised and quantised) and direction of movement 
(clockwise or counter clockwise); 

(ii) for the minima: direction of movement (quantised: up, down, left and right). 

The results we obtained with this set of parameters are summarised in table 2. 


6. Script recognition in the off-line mode 

6.1 Off-line to on-line conversion 

We assume that off-line information regarding the character of word to be processed 
is collected and made available in the raster scan mode. Our object is to organise 


Table 2. Recognition scores for experiment 2. 



Run 1 

Run 2 

Run 3 

Vocabulary size 

24 

67 

67 

Correct words recognised by exact match 

20 

39 

57 

Correct words recognised by nearest match 

04 

24 

09 

Number of words incorrectly recognised 

nil 

04 

01 

Recognition score 

100% 

94% 

98% 
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the ‘points’ so provided in each scan line into individual tracks or sequences of 
adjacent or connected points. We then merge these into a single track i.e. a sequence 
of points which recreates the time order in which the curve has been traversed during 
writing. 

6.1 a Formation of track segments: At each point, a decision has to be made whether 
it is part of an earlier track. The criteria for this are: 

(i) a distance threshold - that it be within a certain distance of one of the two ends 
of the track. 

(ii) a slope threshold - that it be within a certain distance from the expected position 
of the point, as computed by linearly extrapolating the track. 

We use only the distance threshold in case of single point tracks. We carry out 
extrapolation using the slope criterion based on the average slope computed using 
the previous three or four points in the track. We take a new point to be a part of 
an earlier track if these criteria are satisfied, and add it to that track; else, we form 
a new track. 

This procedure yields track segments composed of between 10 to 20 points each. 
A few very small segments (of less than three points) also remain. We absorb each 
such segment into a large track if this can be done by inserting a point in the gap, 
but only provided that after this insertion, distance and slope matches are within 
specified limits. 

6.1b Formation of tracks: We need to combine the track segments so formed into 
one track. This is done as follows. We compute the degree of mismatch between two 
tracks pair-wise, as a linear function of the position mismatch and slope mismatch 
at the joining point. We also join track segments, pair-wise, best match first; if the 
procedure is successful, we will eventually end up with a single track. 

This method works quite well even when the track crosses itself. There is a problem, 
however, when two segments of the track overlap, merging into one. Track 
consolidation cannot be completed in such a case because, two segments having 
merged, we would be one segment short. Also, there would be two different ways of 
connecting the segments (see figure 3); we resolve this ambiguity by using the property 
that points of inflection are quite rare in cursive script; and hence that track curvature 



(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 3. (a) Overlapping segment, (b) & (c) Two different ways of joining the 
segments. Case (b) (where the curves remain clockwise on either side of the common 
segment) is chosen; (c) is very unlikely. 
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Table 3. Recognition with off-line and on-line data: total number of words 47. 



Correctly recognised 

Wrongly 

recognised 

Connection 

failure 


Exact match 

Nearest fit 

Raw on-line data 

39 

7 

1 

Not applicable 

Reconverted data 
(on-line to off-line to 
on-line) 

20 

15 

5 

7 


does not change sign (from clockwise to anti-clockwise or vice versa) on the two sides 
of the common segment. Thus, we link the two clockwise segments together, as also 
the two anti-clockwise segments. 

6.2 Comparison of off -line and on-line performance 

We use the following procedure to evaluate the performance of the off-line to on-line 
conversion procedure. We collect word data on-line and convert it into off-line raster 
scan mode by a fairly simple procedure. This procedure introduces errors due to 
quantisation. We provide the raster scan information so generated as input to the 
off-line to on-line conversion procedure. 

This original and reconverted on-line data sets are independently used for 
recognition. Table 2 shows the results. 

These results demonstrate the effectiveness of the off-line to on-line conversion 
procedure. It may be noted that while off-line recognition scores do drop, this is due 
more to connection failures rather than due to misrecognition. In other words, the 
system tends to err on the safer side of not connecting tracks rather than connecting 
them wrongly. 

6.3 Problems in off -line to on-line conversion 

An analysis of the failures of track connection reveals the following problems. 

(i) Due to slow pen movement, the density of points is very high near the beginning 
and end of each word. This makes track creation difficult. A solution is to eliminate 
short segments at the beginning and end of each word. This seems to work in most 
cases. This problem, it may be noticed, would exist only when off-line data is created 
from data acquired on-line and will not occur when information is acquired directly 
from a scanner. 

(ii) Where tracks turn sharply, track segments might be assembled in the wrong order. 

(iii) We have already discussed the problem of overlapping segments. 


7. Discussion and conclusions 

7.1 Knowledge based system 

The statement that our system is knowledge-based needs justification. This knowledge 
in our system is implicitly contained in the model we propose for synthesis of cursive 
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script (from individual characters) and of the characters themselves (from shape 
vectors) and in the parameters chosen for representing the signal. , 

Our system is able to operate without training because it incorporates task domain 
knowledge in its structure. In a manner of speaking, all recognition systems require 
knowledge regarding the task domain in order to perform recognition successfully. 
Statistical systems start without any a priori knowledge. Such classifiers acquire this 
knowledge in a process of elaborate training. Hidden Markov Model and neural nets 
incorporate some knowledge about the task domain in terms of the exact topology 
chosen for them. Since, however, this knowledge is minimal, such systems still need 
extensive training. A knowledge-based system, on the other hand, incorporates a 
significant amount of task specific knowledge and, as a consequence, is able to operate 
with minimal training (or even without any training at all). Our system is knowledge 
based in this sense. 

Task domain knowledge is known to be useful for signal estimation in the presence 
of noise: e.g. cleaning a scanned picture of a script word into an x — y displacement 
representation of pen tip movement, time domain representation of the speech signal 
into spectrographic, formant trajectory or vocal tract area function type of 
representations. The following paragraph illustrates how this knowledges is useful 
even for our own recognition task. 

Script recognition in real life gets complicated due to context effects, sloppy writing, 
inter-subject variability, etc. Most recognition systems (e.g. HMM systems; Kohonen 
nets) seek to model these distortions, delineate class distributions (e.g. by modelling 
the probability densities) and select class prototypes. We take into account the fact 
that there exists a notional ideal pattern (for each script character or word), which 
the writer is attempting to generate while he writes. The distortions that occur in 
actual writing can then be treated as added noise. Our aim, in a sense, is to map the 
noise-added version into the copy book counter part and this is accomplished in our 
system. We do this in two stages. To start with, we use a parametric representation 
that ignores the actual and detailed shapes of the character. We, thus, are able to 
filter out the deformations and retain only the broad shape features. In addition, we 
quantise the values of the parameters in a coarse grid, which filters out fluctuations 
due to character postioning, slant orientation, size and spacing. 

On the other hand, conventional pattern classifiers would have operated on the 
parameter matrix and estimated the mean, variance and spread by means of an 
extended training phase, accomplishing recognition by a distance criterion. 

A major advantage of our recognition approach is that it does not require a training 
phase. The dictionary words need not even be fed in the script form. We need merely 
to ‘initialise’ the system by feeding it one sample each of the 26 lower case script 
letters of the alphabet. The robustness of the method is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that performance does not degrade significantly even when the initialisation 
(training) and test samples are written by different subjects. 

In its present form, this method is very suitable for vocabularies in the range of 
upto a few hundreds of words. Currently we make a straight comparison between 
the feature vectors of the test word and the dictionary words; we thus pay a heavy 
penalty for spurious (or missed) maxima and minima because these will cause the 
remaining part of the word to be misaligned. With more elaborate dictionary match 
methods (e.g. stack-search algorithms), the system can be used even with significantly 
larger vocabularies. The features extracted by the present system can be used for 
neural network and HMM techniques. Preliminary investigations in this direction are 
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very promising. The recognition scheme works very well for on-line inputs. It imposes 
only a few acceptable constraints. 

While the principles underlying the present approach are general enough to be \ 

valid for all cursive scripts, they are particularly well shifted for the Roman scripts. 

With some changes, it should be possible to apply them for machine recognition of 
cursive scripts in, say, Indian langauges. 

The scheme has been tried so far mainly with data acquired in the on-line mode. 

It has been shown that it is capable of being extended even for the recognition of 
page scan data, by converting this information into the on-line mode. The results 
obtained demonstrate the feasibility of the approach, and the potential for 
improvement in performance with further finetuning of the techniques. 
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Abstract. Conventionally, solid finite elements have been looked upon 
as just generalizations of two-dimensional finite elements. In this article 
we trace their development starting from the days of their inception. 
Keeping in tune with our perceptions on developing finite elements, without 
taking recourse to any extra variational techniques, we discuss a few of 
the techniques which have been applied to solid finite elements. Finally 
we critically examine our own work on formulating solid finite elements 
based on the solutions to the Navier equations. 

Keywords. Solid finite elements; extra-variational techniques; inter¬ 
polation functions; convergence criteria; Papcovitch-Neuber solution; 
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1. Introduction 

Development of the finite element method (FEM) as an analysis tool for continuum 
problems coincided with the advent of powerful digital computers. Using this method 
it is possible to establish and solve equations pertaining to complex systems in a very 
simple manner. It is precisely because of these reasons that today FEM has come to 
stay as a powerful tool in engineering analysis and design encompassing many diverse 
fields including structural mechanics, fluid mechanics, solid mechanics, electromag¬ 
netism etc. In fact it has emerged as a very popular analysis tool in interdisciplinary 
problems. The popularity of the method can also be attributed to the ease with which 
complex domains can be handled, requiring no additional techniques. 

As in the case of all original development it is difficult to pinpoint exactly when 
FEM was discovered. It could be attributed to three separate groups - mathematicians 
(Courant 1943; Collatz 1950; Courant & Hilbert 1953), physicists (Synge 1957) and 
engineers (Turner et al 1956). Very good surveys of the origins of FEM exist and 
are today commonly found in introductory chapters in many textbooks (Zienkiewicz 
1973; Yang 1986). As is often the case with diverse groups working far removed from 
one another, emphasis on the various aspects of the study has been different for 
both engineers and mathematicians. Engineers were not deterred by the lack of an 
elegant mathematical theory, while mathematicians concerned themselves with those 
aspects of the problem which interested them more, like convergence. 
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Today, fem has been put on a relatively more sound mathematical footing. 
Extensive literature exists on its mathematical foundations and many aspects can be 
found elegantly represented in books (Ciarlet 1978; Oden 1983). FEM (as used 
by both mathematicians and engineers) involves a series of approximations. While 
it has generally been accepted that any procedure of discretization will involve a 
series of approximations, the approximations of FEM are more far reaching than 
others. For example, the breaking up of an elastic continuum itself is an approximation, 
for these elements are joined together only at the nodes. 

Amongst the many other approximations made by the method, the most crucial 
one appears to be that of assuming that the displacements within the element can be 
expressed as a linear function of the nodal point displacements. This seems to have 
an overriding impact on the formulation of successful finite elements. We call this 
functional relationship from now on as the “interpolation function”. This relationship 
is also referred to by various names in literature like shape functions, basis functions 
etc. 

The choice of the geometry of the element and the interpolation function leaves a 
great deal of scope to the ingenuity and skill of the engineer designing finite elements. 
Solutions obtained would obviously depend a great deal on the exercise of this skill. 
FEM is normally implemented as the minimization of a functional. For example 
the popular displacement based approach, uses the principle of minimization of 
the total potential. The solutions obtained on minimization of the functional would 
then be obviously constrained by the choice of the assumed displacement field. Various 
types of interpolation functions are used in the literature. There have also been many 
methods and functionals used for formulation of finite elements. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to examine all of them. We shall therefore restrict ourselves to 
examining the methods and interpolation functions used in the formulation of three- 
dimensional finite elements for elastostatics. 


2. 3-Dimensional element formulations and interpolation functions 


Conventionally finite elements are formulated by strictly adhering to three cardinal 
principles, known as the “convergence criteria”. 

2.1 The convergence criteria 

The assumed interpolation functions limit the infinite degrees of the system to a 
function with finite degrees of freedom. Therefore the minimum of the functional will 
not represent the correct equilibrium configuration as it would largely depend on 
number of degrees of freedom chosen. This will be true in spite of the fineness of the 
finite element mesh and the number of subdivisions used. Therefore, conventionally, 
in order to ensure convergence to the correct solution, certain criteria are required 
to be satisfied by the interpolation functions. They are the following (Zienkiewicz & 
Taylor 1989). 

(1) “The displacement function chosen should be such that it does not permit strain¬ 
ing of an element to occur when the nodal displacements are caused by a rigid 
body displacement.” 

(2) “The displacement function has to be of such a form that if nodal displacements 
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are compatible with a constant strain condition such constant strain will in fact 
be obtained.” 

(3) “The displacement functions should be so chosen that the strains at the interface 
between elements are finite.” 

Of course all the three criteria are needed to be satisfied only in the limit when 
the element sizes shrink to zero. Earlier they (or slightly modified versions of them) 
went by the names comiponly referred to as continuity, compatibility, and a third 
criterion of completeness. Mathematical statements encompassing them exist in the 
name of “functional completeness” (de Arrantes Oliveira 1968; Strang & Fix 1973). 
Unfortunately they do not speak about the rates of convergence, except recognizing 
that in the limit as element sizes go to zero (thereby calling for repeated mesh 
refinement), solutions converge. In fact it can been shown that all elements which 
have been formulated by rigorously adhering to the above criteria will converge 
(Strang & Fix 1973). However, these criteria could not explain the phenomenon of 
locking and the resulting loss in convergence. 

2.2 Solid elements satisfying the convergence criteria 

We first consider solid elements developed by adhering to the above convergence 
criteria. 

2.2a Tetrahedral elements: The first formulation of a simple tetrahedral element 
was by Gallagher et al in 1962 and was used in the stress analysis of heated complex 
shapes. Early elaborations of tetrahedral elements were by Melosh (1963), Argyris 
(1965) and Clough (1969). One of the early extensive numerical studies is due to 
Rashid (1969, 1970). 

In these studies (and future elements to be discussed) tetrahedral elements were 
formulated in terms of volume coordinates similar to the triangular elements which 
were formulated in area coordinates, and were simple generalizations of the triangular 
elements. These elements were numerically integrated to obtain the element matrices. 

As can be easily deduced the first of the tetrahedral elements (Gallagher et al 1962) 
was a C° continuous, 4-node, 12-degree-of-freedom (d.o.f.) constant strain tetrahedron, 
with linear shape functions along the three orthogonal cartesian directions. 

Clough (1969) used a C°, 10-node, 30d.o.f. linear strain tetrahedron by adding 
midside nodes. This tetrahedron used complete quadratic polynomials in the three 
directions. Other higher order elements have also been formulated. Argyris et al 
(1968b) obtained a C°, 20-node, 60 d.o.f. quadratic strain tetrahedron by adding nodes 
at the one- and two-third points of each of the six sides of the tetrahedron. The inter¬ 
polation function was a complete twenty-term cubic polynomial in volume coordinates. 
Rashid et al (1969) used a C°, 16-node, 48 d.o.f. tetrahedron by omitting the centroidal 
face nodes. Argyris et al (1968c) proposed the TEAS element with 8 nodes and 60d.o.f. 
This element has four centroidal nodes in addition to the four vertex nodes. Each 
vertex node has the following degrees of freedom: w, du/dx, du/dy, du/dz and similar 
d.o.f. in the v and w directions. Hughes & Allik (1969) and Fjeld (1969) have formulated 
and used a 4-node, 48 d.o.f. tetrahedron by using the four vertex nodes and with d.o.f. 
of «, V, w and their derivatives in the x, y and z directions at each node. Being a 
higher order element with derivative degrees of freedom, this element required higher 
order continuity, and as could be expected “this is the most advantageous tetrahedron 
introduced” (Yang 1986) till its date of publication. 
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Comparative studies on the above tetrahedral elements abound (in a partial sense - 
upto their dates of publication) and the interested reader is referred to the work of 
Fjeld (1969). Initial work regarding the development of tetrahedral elements were 
hampered due to the manual input of data required. With the advent of high speed 
computer graphics many algorithms can be found (Pammer & Szabo 1981; Nguyen 
1982) which aid the user in developing the data for the analysis. 

2.2b Rectangular hexahedral elements based on the convergence criteria: Initial 
work on conforming hexahedral elements tended to be restricted to rectangular ones. 
This could be attributed to two reasons, (a) The generalized coordinate approach 
could yield geometries which were not invertible and (b) since the faces and sides of 
the rectangular elements are orthogonal to one another, such elements can be formulated 
using non-dimensional local coordinate systems. A number of such elements have 
been formulated. Amongst the first of these was a C°, 8-node, 24d.o.f. linear dis¬ 
placement rectangular hexahedron (Melosh 1963; Clough 1969). The element used 
“trilinear” displacement interpolation functions in the three orthogonal directions. 
The stiffness matrix was explicitly given by Melosh (1963). The addition of one node 
to the midpoints of each of the 12 sides of the hexahedron gives a C°, 20-node, 
60d.o.f. quadratic displacement hexahedron. Just like the trilinear element used 
incomplete cubic polynomials, this element used incomplete quartic ones. This element 
was first enunciated by Clough (1969) and highlighted by Rigby & McNeice (1972) 
and Pawsey & Clough (1971). The addition of two nodes, at the 1/3 and 2/3 points 
of the edges yields a C°, 32-node, 96 d.o.f. cubic displacement rectangular hexahedron, 
which uses incomplete quintic polynomials, see Ergatoudis et al (1968). Other higher 
order elements have also been formulated. The addition of four facial nodes on each 
of the 6 faces of the hexahedron in addition to the 32-node hexahedron above and 
the addition of 8 interior nodal points yields a 54-node, 192 d.o.f C° hexahedral 
element, first used by Argyris & Fried (1968). Here the interpolation function can be 
obtained by taking the product of 3 cubic polynomials in 3 directions. This of course 
leads to an incomplete higher-order field (such elements are known as Lagrangian 
elements). Another commonly used rectangular Lagrangian element is the one obtained 
by taking the product of quadratic polynomials in three orthogonal directions to 
obtain a 27-node, 54d.o.f hexahedron with a centroidal node. Since no loads could 
be applied on the centroidal node, the d.o.f corresponding to this node are statically 
condensed. 

The Lagrangian elements have a disadvantage in that the interpolation functions 
require the use of unusually large degrees of the polynomial for interpolation. 

The use of first derivative degrees of freedom (along the 3 directions x, y and z) 
yields a 8-node brick with 12d.o.f at each node (96d.o.f). For such an element the 
displacement functions could be assumed in the form of Hermitian polynomials as 
in Argyris et al (1968b) or an incomplete fifth order field as used by Zienkiewicz et al 
(1970). 

On account of the fact that 3-dimensional elements require large matrices to be 
stored and enormous computational effort, numerical experiments concerning these 
solid elements have by and large been “spotty” (Yang 1986) as compared to their 
2-dimensional counterparts. But it is obvious from the above discussion that a large 
number of elements of both tetrahedral and hexahedral geometries can be formulated. 
Some numerical comparisons do exist in literature. The interested reader is referred 
to studies by Melosh (1963), Rashid (1970), Hughes & Allik (1969), Fjeld (1969), 
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Chacour (1972) and Ferguson & Clark (1979). For a brief idea (in tabular form) of 
the relative performance of each element (accuracy/unit computational time) the 
reader is referred to Yang (1986). 

One other hexahedral element which has been formulated, though not frequently 
used is a fourteen-noded brick obtained by the use of 6 facial nodes in addition to 
the 8 vertex nodes. This element suffers from the drawback that it is very difficult to 
obtain a frame invariant element. Irons & Ahmad (1979) have noted that even though 
the element was very promising as it would produce a small bandwidth/frontwidth 
for analysis “there is something wrong with this element”. Kidger (1990) and Smith 
& Kidger (1992) using averaging along three directions have produced 14-node 
hexahedral elements and obtained success with some problems. 

2.2c Other elements: Finite elements of shapes other than tetrahedra and hexahedra 
have also been formulated. Some of these are wedge-shaped and pentahedral elements. 
For example, in the wedge-shaped (triangular prisms) the interpolation functions can 
be obtained as a product of the Lagrange approach and the serendipity approach. 
See Zienkiewicz(1977) for the interpolation functions used in formulating the 6-node- 
18d.o.f., 15-node-45d.o.f. and 26-node-78 d.o.f. triangular prism elements. Many 
forms of pentahedral elements also exist. For one of these elements the reader is 
referred to Haggenmacher (1993). 

2.3 Solid elements based on hierarchic interpolation functions 

So far in all the elements mentioned above, we find that we need to increase the 
number of nodes when we want to increase the order of the interpolating polynomial 
or alternately use elements with derivative degrees of freedom. Yet another means of 
generating interpolating functions for elements is to use hierachic approximations. 
In this method one needs to associate the monomial term in each interpolating 
polynomial with just a parameter and not to one with an obvious physical meaning. 
The only constraint associated with these hierachic functions is that they need to 
have zero values at the end of the range - in this case the vertices or nodal points 
along the edge under consideration. Using these polynomials one can arrive at a 
variety of interpolation functions for elements of different geometries. In fact it is 
possible to obtain a general form for interpolation functions, as demonstrated by 
Peano (1976). For 3-dimensional elements “a simple identification of the hierarchic 
parameters on the interfaces will automatically ensure C° continuity of the approxi¬ 
mation” (Zienkiewicz & Taylor 1989). In order to obtain optimal forms of hierarchical 
functions - those that result in a diagonal equations system, it can be shown that such 
interpolations can be obtained using orthogonal polynomials, for example Legendre 
polynomials. The products of these interpolation functions in three directions can 
yield interpolation functions useful for 3-dimensional elements (Zienkiewicz et al 1983). 

2.4 Isoparametric elements 

It is obvious from the above discussion, that it is possible to generate a large number 
of solid finite elements very easily. Despite the ease of formulation, all the above 
mentioned elements suffer from one particularly severe drawback - their poor curve 
fitting ability. This ability is severely tested when modelling real life problems with 
complex curved geometries. 
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In order to overcome this drawback isoparametric elements are used. The method 
allows for the use of a nonlinear transform, mapping of a given finite element geometry 
to a “parent” one. “The interpolation of the element coordinates and the element 
displacements using the same interpolation functions, which are defined in the natural 
coordinate system, is the basis of the isoparametric element formulation” (Bathe & 
Wilson 1976). In addition another particular drawback of the generalized coordinate 
method is also overcome, namely, the excessive care which is to be exercised in order 
to express the generalized coordinates in terms of nodal point displacements involving 
the inversion of a matrix (which for certain geometries could be singular). Also it 
overcomes the increased computational effort required in the generalized coordinate 
approach to transform element matrices from the element (local) coordinate system 
to a global one - this is more easily done in the case of isoparametric elements. These 
advantages are achieved by the direct use of interpolation functions used for the 
displacement. Isoparametric elements are today very popular. The first isoparametric 
element was developed by Taig (Robinson 1985) in 1958, but the first work was 
published by Irons (1966). Since then many publications comparing one set of 
isoparametric elements with another and highlighting the advantages of these with 
respect to the generalized coordinate elements have appeared (Ergatoudis et al 1968; 
Clough 1969; Zienkiewicz et al 1969; Ahmad et al 1970). The interpolation functions 
used in the formulation were similar to those described in the previous section, except 
that interpolation functions for the displacement field were directly used. 

The basic problems of using isoparametric elements (as in non-isoparametric 
formulations) are two fold (Zienkiewicz et al 1971; Pawsey & Clough 1971; Wilson 
e£ al 1973). “Firstly excessive shear strain energy is stored in these elements and, 
secondly, as the element becomes “thin” (for example, very large l/d ratios in the case 
of analysis of plates and shells) the stiffness coefficients corresponding to the transverse 
degrees of freedom are larger than those of longitudinal displacements, which results 
in numerical ill-conditioning” (Bathe & Wilson 1976). 


3. Extra-variational techniques 

Most of the elements mentioned in the above sections were derived by adhering 
strictly to the convergence criteria (except the ones using hierarchic interpolations). 
The behaviour of these elements in situations - such as bending or near incompres- 
siblity (especially the lower-order elements) left a lot to be desired. These problems, 
depending on the type being solved and the element under consideration, are known 
by various names. Three-dimensional elements are known to suffer from delayed 
compressibility locking respectively. Here, the term “locking” will be used to “denote 
an indefinite decay of accuracy in displacement recovery” (Naganarayana 1991). 
Locking is prevalent in other structural problems also, like shear locking in flat 
plates/shells (see Bathe & Dvorkin (1985) and Donea & Lamain (1987)) and membrane 
locking in curved beam and shell structures (Stolarski & Belytschko 1981; Prathap 
1985). Other common problems encountered are “violent stress oscillations” (Prathap 
1992) and “delayed convergence” (Naganarayana 1991). It will not be wrong to suggest 
that the various new elements which are formulated lately address themselves to 
tackling these problems. In fact there does not appear to be any solid element which 
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is totally divorced from these problems. Since the early days of the finite element 
method, the development of such elements has been the source of both a challenge 
as well as a motivation for element developers. 

Many techniques do exist in literature to get around these problems rather than 
attempt to solve them. (Consistency (Prathap 1992) is an attempt at solving the 
problem, though not fully successful for solid elements.) These techniques have 
been labelled variously as “tricks” (Prathap 1992) by some or “variational crimes” 
(Strang 1972) by some others, for they do not strictly adhere to the exact rules laid 
down by the variational principles on which the mathematical model is based. Many 
of these techniques can be categorized as “ad-hoc” (Naganarayana 1991), for their 
success in some problems does not necessarily imply the same when extrapolated to 
other problems. The list of these techniques is very large and continues to grow 
even today. “The task of developing good finite elements never seems to be finished. 
Designers return, again and again, to the same basic configuration of nodes and find 
some way to eke out an improvement” (MacNeal 1992). 

It would be a Herculean task to list the entire set of these techniques individually. 
We list below only some of the above mentioned techniques, representing a good 
sample of select procedures which over the years have come to stay - these techniques 
have been regarded as the “milestones” (MacNeal 1992) of progress in the FEM. 

(1) Reduced/selective integration: This is among the first of the so called “variational 
crimes” discovered. In this method the strain energy is not integrated exactly. For 
example, the 8-node solid element is integrated using a 2 x 2 x 2 Gauss rule and the 
20 node brick by a 3 x 3 x 3 Gauss rule. The 27 node Lagrangian element uses a 
3x3x3 order rule. It is well-known that an n point rule in one dimension can be 
used to integrate a polynomial of order 2n -t-1 exactly (Stroud 1971; Conte & de Boor 
1980). So a 3 X 3 X 3 rule is required to integrate the cubic interpolation function in 
the 8-node element exactly. But it has been observed that in practice the reduced 
integrated element converges faster to the exact solution. This technique which is 
widely used in the FEM is called reduced integration. These rules need to be used 
with care. A very low order rule can lead to mechanisms (Brassioulis 1989), while 
the use of a very high order one leads to delayed convergence. One common type 
of mechanism encountered during reduced integration is the presence of hour glass 
modes. Various methods have been proposed in order to control these modes for 8 
noded hexahedral solid elements (Flaganan & Belytschko 1981; Schulz 1985) and for 
20-noded solid elements (Kelen 1989). Such rules have proved their mettle in many 
problems, particularly related to plate and shell flexure (Pawsey & Clough 1971; 
Zienkiewicz et al 1971) and also when solid elements are degenerated into flat plate 
and curved shell elements. Explicit integration for such degenerated elements have led 
to difficulties, which require the use of special techniques (Vlachoutsis 1990). The 
success of this techniques has led to efforts to include the experience gained into 
updating finite element codes (Case & Vandegrift 1986; Case et al 1986). Many 
explanations have been sought for the success. Some are heuristic. Others have been 
based on more scientific arguments. Prathap and co-workers (1992) have looked upon 
this technique as a method to obtain “field consistency”. Zienkiewicz & Taylor (1989) 
attribute the success to the fact that the Gauss points being used in reduced integration 
are exactly the optimal points for stress recovery. “However, the main reason for 
success does not lie here but is associated with the fact that it provides the necessary 
singularity of the constraint part of the matrix, which avoids locking” (Zienkiewicz & 
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Taylor 1989). It should also be noted here that for mapped elements (like the iso¬ 
parametric ones) full integration will not exactly integrate a deformed element (Cook 
et al 1989). 

(2) Addition of bubble modes (Wilson et al 1973; Wilson 1973): This technique 
involves the addition of certain degrees of freedom not associated with any node (like 
the hierarchic functions mentioned previously). This brought into use, incompatible 
elements, where the displacement fields are not continuous across element boundaries. 
The variables associated with the nodeless degrees of freedom are later condensed 
out using a static condensation procedure. 

In the case of the 8-node brick element this technique when used in tandem with 
reduced integration, gives very good results and has found its way into many 
commercial finite element programs. Unfortunately, the use of this technique requires 
experience. While it is possible that certain polynomial terms can be associated with 
the element whose “shape functions” are known, no clues are available in literature 
to guide the novice as to which functions are to be or not to be chosen. The success 
of the technique appears to lie in the fact that the functions which are chosen are 
the exact ones required to remove only certain types of locking. For example, in the 
case of the 8-node brick element, the incompatible modes chosen alleviate parasitic 
shear stored during bending. It also alleviates locking near incompressible limits. 

(3) Using unequal order interpolation: This is one of the simpler techniques in use, 
espcially in the case of 1- and 2-dimensional elements. For example, Tessler & Dong 
(1981) have formulated one such Timoshenko beam element. Here the order of the 
interpolation function used for the rotational degrees of freedom is one less 
than that of the translational ones. Its success could be attributed to the fact that 
the terms dropped from the interpolation functions for the rotational degrees of 
freedom are exactly the ones which if present will cause locking. Unequal order 
interpolation has been used in the formulation of many solid finite elements, like 
transitional elements and solid elements in the analysis of plates (16-node hexahedral 
elements). 

(4) Assumed strain methods (MacNeal 1982; Olesan 1983): This techniques involves 
the use of computation of interpolation functions (of lower order) and smoothing 
them in some least square sense. It has been felt that this procedure is equivalent to 
that of reduced integration (Prathap 1992), but it has an added advantage in that the 
procedure can be used to obtain interpolation functions, while in the case of reduced 
integration, the points of reduced integration may not exist. 

(5) Residual energy balancing (Fried 1974, 1975; Cook 1977): In this technique 
certain constraints contributing to locking are identified. These constraints are then 
artificially removed by the use of a constant, which the designer of the finite element 
sets to an arbitrarily small value. The point to be noted here is that the arbitrary 
constant to be used is problem dependent and it appears to be difficult to choose 
one value for a set of elements and problems. The constant is also mesh dependent, 
thereby compounding to the confusion. Stresses predicted by this method are “very 
unreliable” (Prathap 1992) and grossly dependent on the value of the scaling constant 
chosen. This technique, it is felt, is extrapolatable to solid finite elements and hence 
must be used with care. 

(6) Reduced interaction (Prathap 1992): In this case the field variable that causes 
locking is identified and replaced by a lower order interpolation field. 

(7) Elements based on variational principles other than the principle of minimum 
total potential: These will be dealt with in a later section. 
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There are a number of other ingenious techniques used to obtain better elements. 
Amongst the others are synthesis using Fourier components (Park 1984), the use of 
trigonometric interpolation functions (Heppler & Hansen 1987), use of shear constraints 
(Crisfield 1984) etc. The list appears to grow even today, as newer techniques are 
developed to obtain elements which would predict accurate solutions (for both 
stresses and displacements). Obviously, the primary reason for the development of 
these elements could be attributed to the lack of success with those previously 
developed. Even the techniques mentioned above do not appear to provide satisfactory 
explanations for their success. While, sometimes they work well is one context, they 
do not do so in others. This has led to a compounding of the already prevailing 
confusion. 


4. Some other types of interpolation functions 

In addition to the interpolation functions mentioned above, various other types are 
still being developed. The hybrid-stress elements (see § 5 below) which uses independent 
interpolations for stresses and displacements has been viewed as just another extra- 
variational technique by some authors (Prathap 1992; Andelfmger & Ramm 1993). 
Some authors have looked at the use of “rational” interpolation functions (Wachspress 
1975) for formulating a hexahedral element (Wait 1971) and its applications (Yu 1990). 
Here interpolation functions which can be defined as the ratio of two polynomials are 
used. De Freitas & Castro (1992) have proposed the use of digital interpolation 
functions (based on a class of functions known as the Walsh functions) and can be 
viewed as a method similar to the ones using trigonometric functions above. A new 
class of interpolation functions called “physical shape functions” have also been 
presented (Gilewski & Gomulinski 1990), where physical parameters and material 
parameters are interpolated in addition to displacements. Bergan & Nygard (1984) 
propose a “free formulation” where elements can be formulated by splitting up the 
displacement field into one with lower order fields and another with higher order 
ones. Even though it appears that these techniques have not yet been used in the 
design and development of solid finite elements, they can, in some sense, be described 
as generalized methods, and we feel they are extrapolatable to solid elements. 


5. The newer 8-node brick elements 

It has been seen that it is the lower-order hexahedral elements (in the case of two- 
dimensional elements it is the quadrilateral ones) which suffer from locking due to 
parasitic shear. Therefore it is not surprising that recent developments of solid finite 
elements have addressed themselves to this problem. In this section we look at some 
“new” formulations of the 8-node brick element. 

5.1 Displacement-based elements 

We first look at the displacement-based elements (like all formulations discussed 
above). A number of such elements have been formulated. Wilson (1973) first proposed 
an incompatible element, with additional bubble modes in order to incorporate a 
method which ensured that the 8-node brick does not lock under bending situations. 
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The element he proposed did not pass the patch test. Taylor et al (1976) by imposing 
a set of constraints which ensured that the element satisfies the patch test a priori, 
were able to arrive at an element which has remained popular to this day. Bretl & 
Cook (1979) have ’ proposed an 8-node element, in which the stiffness matrix 
corresponding to the lower-order strains and those of the higher-order ones have 
been separated out. Depending on the choice of the problem, the corresponding 
higher-order strains are used. The stiffness matrices of the lower-order fields use a 
stress-based approach different from the higher-order ones. Yunus et a/ (1991) have 
proposed an 8-node element with rotational degrees of freedom. This element which 
had three additional modes to overcome Poisson ratio locking, is prone to experience 
zero energy modes which are alleviated using additional procedures. (The method is 
similarly extended to the development of tetrahedral elements with rotational degrees 
of freedom (Pawlak et al 1991). All the displacement-based elements discussed so far 
predict poor stresses under many loading conditions. Wilson & Ibrahimbegovic (1990) 
using a least squares approximation to extract stresses were able to improve the 
stress prediction of the 8-node brick element with incompatible modes-stress 
predictions were identical to that predicted by stress-based elements. In this way 
they were able to separate the procedures for computing the stresses and for 
displacements. 

5.2 Elements based on other variational principles 

The discussions above highlight the difficulties encountered by designers in the 
formulation of displacement based elements. Over the years elements based on other 
variational principles have been developed. 

Prathap and co-workers (1992) have attempted to obtain explanations for the 
problem of locking and to formulate elements which do not take recourse to any of 
the extra-variational techniques. They use the “field consistency paradigm” and the 
“functional reconstitution technique” to obtain elements which they show do not 
lock. This method appears to call for a variation of the strain fields independent of 
the displacements and is based on the more general Hellinger-Reissner and the 
Hu-Washizu principles (Washizu 1968). Moreover the solid elements which have 
been formulated using this technique suffer from one severe drawback in that the 
8-node brick formulated (Chandra & Prathap 1989) is very sensitive to geometric 
distortions and predicts poor stress values (Dong & de Freitas 1992). This has been 
attributed to the difficulties encountered in finding a “technique of consistent mapping 
for covariant finite element formulation in 3-D applications...” (Naganarayana 1991). 
In some cases (Naganarayana & Prathap 1991), reduced/selective integration is used 
in order to integrate the strain energy to overcome this difficulty and is illustrated 
with a 27-node hexahedral brick element. 

Amongst the more popular formulations are the ones in which compatible displace¬ 
ments and equilibriating stresses are independently interpolated. Stress parameters 
are eliminated at the element level and a stiffness matrix is obtained, as by Pian (1973). 
These formulations are called hybrid/mixed formulations. Many three-dimensional 
hybrid/mixed stress elements have been developed (Zienkiewicz & Taylor 1989). Here 
also extravariational techniques like reduced integration and bubble modes are used. 
Other elements formulated using these principles are 8-node elements (Irons 1972; 
Lee 1974), 20-node elements (Ahmad & Irons 1974), special purpose three-dimensional 
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elements for thick plate analysis (Spilker 1981) and 20-node quadratic displacement 
3-dimensional isoparametric hybrid elements (Spilker & Singh 1982). 

Using this method in which displacement variables are separated, Pian and co¬ 
workers were able to formulate isoparametric elements which are coordinate invariant. 
These elements are known to have certain drawbacks. One of them is the presence 
of zero energy modes which appear when stress interpolants are used. Pian & Chen 
(1983) were able to establish a method which prevented the appearance of zero energy 
deformation modes. This concept was extended by Pian & Tong (1986) to develop 
hexahedral hybrid elements. Spilker & Singh (1982) developed a 20-node hybrid 
hexahedral element based on the complementary energy principle. As the stress 
interpolants need to satisfy equilibrium conditions, an a priori cartesian coordinate 
interpolation was necessary. Such interpolation is known to provide poor stresses 
and displacements under grossly distorted conditions. Another such element was 
formulated by Loikkanen & Irons (1984). Punch & Atluri (1984a, 1984b) used 
symmetric group theory to study a number of such elements (using cartesian interpola¬ 
tion functions) for stability, coordinate invariance and for the optimal stress functions 
to be chosen. Tang & Chen (1982) proposed a series of non-conforming stress based 
elements. Even though their performance was better than those of conforming ones, 
they were no superior to the modified Wilson 8-node brick. Chen & Cheung (1987) 
derived a new functional (as a generalization of the functional proposed by Pian in 
1964, with displacements, stresses and strains as independent variables) to obtain a 
series of isoparametric elements (Cheung & Chen 1988). However, the formulation 
of these elements requires an additional stress field and proper matching of 
displacements, strains and stresses. This requires experience. 

Bachrach (1987) used a y-projection operator in tandem with the Hu-Washizu 
principle to obtain a stress-based element which performed well in bending and near 
incompressibility. The element required to be reduced integrated and stresses 
extrapolated to the nodes. Yunus et al (1989) have formulated a hybrid solid element 
with rotational degrees of freedom. Sze et al (1990) by using a modified Hellinger- 
Reissner principle, with prior constraints and recognition of the orthogonality of 
strains, stresses and incompatible displacements obtain a series of isoparametric 
elements. These could be reduced integrated. Chen & Cheung (1992) by using a 
weaker constraint condition on their previous formulation (Cheung & Chen 1988) 
were able to obtain elements with improved performance. Dong & de Freitas (1992) 
obtained an isoparametric incompatible solid element based on the Hellinger-Reissner 
principle which was modified by the presence of a constant stress multiplier. Sze & 
Ghali (1993) start with the assumed stress element of Pian & Tong (1986), identify 
the strain components which cause locking and selectively scale them down to obtain 
an incompatible element. The element is then corrected to pass the patch test using 
an “admissible matrix formulation”. Andelfinger & Ramm (1993) use the enhanced 
assumed strain method (EAS) (obtained by the use of an extra strain field - not 
continuous) to obtain an 8-node element. Pian (1985) by a modification of his original 
procedure, by choosing the displacement field in a “consistent” manner, was able to 
obtain a hybrid 8-node solid element with improved performance under distorted 
conditions. The growth in popularity and reliability of current day symbolic mani¬ 
pulators has speeded up the development of solid elements. Tan et al (1991) have 
elaborated on procedures to formulate an 8-node hybrid hexahedral element. 

All the elements mentioned above have been compared individually against the 
displacement based solid elements. Comparisons are normally made against standard 
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problems proposed in literature, (MacNeal & Harder 1985; Belytschko & Liu 1986; 
White & Abel 1989). Kim et al (1990) have compared the performance of the 
degenerated 20-node element against the 18-node assumed strain element. 

All the solid elements discussed do not yet seem to show completely correct 
predictions for stresses as well as displacements encompassing different types of 
loading conditions. 


6. Elements based on solutions to the Navier equation 

All the elements discussed in the preceding sections seem to be formulated with the 
express desire of obtaining good element performance. Instead of attacking the root 
of the problem, a precise statement of which does not seem to exist so far, they seem 
to provide ways and means of getting around it. Even methods like the field consistency 
concept and the use of physical shape functions, which attempt to get to the bottom 
of the problem, do not as yet appear to be perfected for solid finite elements. 

We have looked at the problem afresh. Recognizing the fact that the overall element 
behaviour seems to be guided by the interpolation functions chosen, we have formulated 
two hexahedral elements (Venkatesh & Shrinivasa 1993a) using Papcovitch-Neuber 
solutions as interpolation functions which satisfy the governing differential equations 
(Navier equations) a priori (Venkatesh & Shrinivasa 1993b). It was felt that such a 
method would combine the simplicity of the displacement-based approach (the Navier 
equations are written in terms of displacements) and accurate stress prediction of 
the stress-based approach (the Navier equations are based on equations of stress 
equilibrium). Such a method has been thought of before (Hoppe 1973), but does not 
seem to have been implemented for solid elements. 

These elements (Venkatesh & Shrinivasa 1993c, 1993d) have been formulated 
without taking recourse to any of the above mentioned extra-variational techniques. 
The elements are exactly integrated by breaking, the hexahedra into five tetrahedra 
(Stroud 1971) and then using appropriate gauss point integration. They exhibit correct 
element behaviour when subjected to bending moment loads even under grossly 
distorted conditions and also when the stresses are computed directly by evaluating 
them at the nodes instead of “at some optimal locations within the elements” (Barlow 
1976, 1989). The element performance for out-of-plane shear matches with that of 
the Wilson 8-node brick for rectangular elements and has been shown to be better 
than the latter under distorted conditions. The elements pass the constant strain 
patch test under rectangular conditions. Under distorted conditions they pass the 
“weak patch test” (Cook et al 1989). Relative performance of the these elements 
vis-a-vis already existing ones can be found in Venkatesh & Shrinivasa (1993e). 

It therefore appears that it would be possible to formulate finite elements which 
do not experience any irrational behaviour by simply using the solutions to the Navier 
equations as interpolation functions. 


7. Conclusion 

We have reviewed the development of solid finite elements since the inception of the 
finite element method. We have looked at displacement based elements and their 
drawbacks such as the presence of shear locking etc. We have briefly reviewed the 
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extra-variational techniques used in literature to overcome these drawbacks. The 
paper also reviews the state-of-the-art lower-order hexahedral finite elements being 
currently proposed. Finally, we critically discuss the lower-order finite elements 
developed by using interpolation functions which satisfy the governing differential 
equations a priori and conclude that it is possible to formulate such finite elements 
without taking recourse to any extra-variational techniques. 


The authors wish to acknowledge the support received for carrying out this work 
from the Aeronautics Research and Development Board through grant no. AERO/RD- 
134/100/10/90-91/653. 
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Abstract. The finite element method emerged out of the old work and 
energy methods and matrix structural analysis to become a numerical 
procedure to solve practical stress analysis problems in solid and structural 
mechanics. With the impetus given by the rapid development of computer 
technology, it became the most overwhelmingly popular analysis and 
design computational tool for a very wide spectrum of engineering science, 
e.g. fluid mechanics, heat transfer and electro-magnetics. Today, there are 
very powerful general-purpose software codes that make analyses and 
design tasks that were once considered to be intractable, routinely simple. 
Many of these are closely held proprietary codes owned and used in-house 
by large engineering firms or sold or licensed and supported by specialist 
companies. (Recent estimates indicate that the market for these codes has 
reached a turnover of a billion dollars and that industries and institutions 
spend several tens of billions of dollars in running such codes.) These 
codes are rarely given out in source code. In order to have an in-house 
code that could be continuously up-graded and enhanced, NAL initiated 
some work to develop a medium-sized general purpose code (about 20,000 
lines of fortran code) for the analysis of laminated composite structures 
(FEPACS - finite element package for analysis of composite structures), 
recognising the importance that laminated composites were assuming in 
aerospace structural technology. 

Several key elements commonly found in general purpose packages 
(GPP) used by the aerospace, automobile and mechanical engineering 
industries were identified. These were re-designed incorporating anisotropic 
composite capabilities and validated. Many hurdles were faced during this 
task and required an examination of the basic issues at a paradigmatic 
level. Concepts such as consistency and variational correctness were 
introduced and studied critically. These guidelines played a critical role 
in developing robust versions of the elements and are briefly covered 
this review. The paradigms also helped to identify procedures to perfi 
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a priori error estimates for the quality of approximation and this allowed 
the elements being developed to be critically validated. 

The article concludes with a summary of what has been achieved and 
also suggests areas where the concepts can be applied fruitfully in the 
study of the displacement type finite element method. 

Keywords. Finite element method; composite structures; structural 
analysis; element technology; general purpose packages; FEPACS. 


1. Introduction - from to C” elements 

We shall examine the subject as seen from our own practical viewpoint and as it 
must have been seen by the larger finite element community as well, as we undertook 
the task of designing a library of simple, accurate and efficient elements for general 
purpose finite element structural analysis. 

At the time we began our work, around 1978, it was slowly becoming accepted 
that the element libraries of major general purpose packages (GPP) were replacing 
what were called the elements with what were known as the C° elements. The 
former were based on well-known classical theories of beams, plates and shells (i.e. 
the Euler-Bernoulli beam theory, the Kirchhoff-Love plate theory and the equivalent 
shell theories), reflecting the confidence that structural analysts have had in such 
theories for over two centuries. It is indicative that the early history of the finite 
element technology was almost entirely confined to the use of elements based on 
such theories. These theories did not allow for transverse shear strain and permitted 
the modelling of such structures by defining deformation in terms of a single field, 
w, the transverse deflection of a point on what is called the neutral axis (in a beam) 
and neutral surface of a plate or shell. The strains could then be computed quite 
simply from the assumption that normals to the neutral surface remained normal 
after deformation. One single governing differential equation resulted, although of a 
higher order (in comparison to other theories we shall discuss shortly), and this was 
considered to be an advantage. 

There were some consequences arising from such an assumption both for the 
mathematical modelling aspect as well as for the finite element (discretisation) aspect. 
In the former, it turned out that to capture the physics of deformation of thick or 
moderately thick structures, or the behaviour of plates and shells made of newly 
emerging materials such as high performance laminated composites, it was necessary 
to turn to more general theories accounting for transverse shear deformation as 
well - these required the definition of rotations of normals which were different from 
the slopes of the neutral surface. Some of the contradictions that arose as a result of 
the old theories - e.g. the use of the fiction of the Kirchhoff effective shear reactions 
could now be removed, restoring the more physically meaningful set of three boundary 
conditions on the edge of a plate or shell (the Poisson boundary conditions as they 
are called) to be used. The orders of the governing equations were correspondingly 
reduced. A salutary effect that carried over to finite element modelling was that the 
elements could be designed to have nodal degrees of freedom which were the six 
basic engineering degrees of freedom - the three translations and the three rotations 
at a point. This was ideal from the point of view of the organization of a general 
purpose package. Also, elements needed only simple basis functions requiring only 
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the continuity of the fields across element boundaries - these are called the 
requirements. In the older formulations, continuity of slope was also required 
and to achieve this in arbitrarily oriented edges, as would be found in triangular or 
quadrilateral planforms of a plate bending element, it was necessary to retain curvature 
degrees of freedom (w^^, at the nodes and rely on quintic, polynomials for 

the element shape or basis functions. So, as general purpose packages ideal for 
production run analyses and design increasingly found favour in industry, the C° 
beam, plate and shell elements slowly began to replace the older equivalents. It 
may be instructive to note that the general two-dimensional (i.e. plane stress, plane 
strain and axisymmetric) elements and three-dimensional (solid or brick as they are 
called) elements were in any case based on C® shape functions - thus this development 
was welcome in that universally valid C° shape functions and their derivatives could 
be used for a very wide range of structural applications. 

However, surprisingly dramatic failures came to be noticed when C° elements were 
formulated. The greater part of academic activity in the late seventies, most of the 
eighties and even in the nineties was spent in understanding and eliminating what 
were called the locking problems. A good idea of the challenges involved can be seen 
in two recent reviews - a bibliography of the finite element formulation of constrained 
media elasticity (Prathap & Nirmala 1990) - about 500 papers in thirty years, and a 
review of the quest for a reliable degenerate shell element (Gilewski & Radwanska 
1991) - over 350 papers in about three decades of activity. 

These spectacular failures were called the ‘locking’ problems in C® finite elements. 
It was not clear why the displacement type method, as it was understood around 
1977, should produce for such problems, answers that were on^y a fraction of a 
percent of the correct answer with a practical level of discretisation. Studies in recent 
years have established that an aspect known as consistency must be taken into account. 

The consistency paradigm requires that the interpolation functions chosen to 
initiate the discretisation process must also ensure that any special constraints that 
are anticipated must be allowed for in a consistent way. Failure to do so causes 
solutions to lock to erroneous answers. The paradigm showed how elements can be 
designed to be free of these errors. It also enabled error-analysis procedures that 
allowed errors to be traced to the inconsistencies in the representation to be developed. 
The authors have now developed a family of such error-free robust elements for 
application in structural mechanics and these are now available in a package, FEPACS 
(finite element package for analysis of composite structures), developed at the National 
Aerospace Laboratories. 

This article would therefore review the understanding of such errors on a 
paradigmatic basis and the arrival at the end, of a family of robust elements of 
acceptable accuracy for use in typical GPP. 


2. Difficulties with C** elements: Locking and stress oscillations 

With the wide-spread acceptance of the C° family of elements, instances where the 
finite elements models of practical structures under certain physical conditions produced 
very erroneous solutions in spite of satisfying the continuity and completeness require¬ 
ments came to be noticed (Doherty et al 1969; Pawsey & Clough 1971; Zienkiewicz 
et al 1971). Such errors are today classified as locking - where errors in solutions 
grow indefinitely as the physical limits are approached (Prathap & Bhashyam 1982) 
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and delayed convergence - where the convergence rate of the solutions is much lower 
than that assured by the conventional continuity and completeness requirements of 
the finite element method (Prathap & Babu 1986b). Such errors in displacement 
solution are always associated with violent stress oscillations (Prathap & Babu 
1987). 

Walz et al (1970) classified errors into two categories - errors of first kind (errors 
due to the discretisation process but which disappear rapidly as mesh is improved) 
and errors of the second kind (discretisation errors which disappear very slowly and 
which get exaggerated when some structural parameter is changed). At the time this 
classification appeared (Walz et al 1970) it was not known that the latter class of 
errors were due to incorrect representation of the constrained strain energy 
components and arise purely from the way the finite element fields are expressed. 

Recent work shows that such errors become very serious in a particular class of 
problem - constrained media elasticity (Babu 1985; Prathap 1986,1993; Naganarayana 
1991). These problems span a wide range of structural phenomena - shear-flexible 
beams using Timoshenko theory (Prathap & Bhashyam 1982) and plates/shells >, 

(Mindlin theory) suffering from shear locking (Hughes et al 1977; Prathap & 

Viswanath 1983; Bathe & Dvorkin 1985; Hinton & Huang 1986; Donea & Lamain 
1987; Prathap & Somashekar 1988), curved beam/shell structures suffering from 
membrane locking (Stolarski & Belytschko 1981; Prathap 1985a, b; Prathap & Babu 
1986a; Jang & Pinsky 1988), 2-D plane-stress, plane-strain and 3-D elasticity suffering 
from parasitic shear (Cook 1975; Prathap 1985c; Prathap et al 1986) and/or near 
incompressibility locking (Chandra & Prathap 1989; Naganarayana & Prathap 1991) 
etc. These are described in detail in table 1. 

Many ad hoc techniques have been suggested to overcome such difficulties. Reduced/ 


Table 1. Some constrained-multi-strain problems in structural mechanics. 


Class of 

structural 

problem 

Strain fields 

Type of constraints and 
the associated penalty 
limits 


Unconstrained 

Constrained 


Plane stress 

Plane strain 

3-D elasticity 
in modes of 
flexure 

Normal 

£ 

Shear 

1 

y-»0 as (6/0-+0 

where b and 1 form the 
section on which y is 
acting s.t. b<l 


Plane stress 

Plane strain 

3-D elasticity 
in modes of near 
incompressibility 

Distortional 

£d 

Dilatational 

e„-*’0 as p-*0-5 
for isotropic materials 
where p. is Poisson’s 
ratio 


Shear-flexible 
beam (Timoshenko) 
plates (Mindlin) 

Bending 

X 

Transverse 

shear 

y 

y-+0 as (t/0-+O 
where t = thickness and 

1 = “element length” 


Curved beams 
and shells 

Bending 

X 

Membrane 

£ 

£->0 as (Rt/B)-*Q 
where t = thickness and 

R = radius of curvature 



/ = “element length” 
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selective integration (Pawsey & Clough 1971; Zienkiewicz et al 1971; Zienkiewicz & 
Hinton 1976; Hughes et al 1977, 1978), assumed strain methods (MacNeal 1982; 
Oleson 1983), addition of bubble modes (Wilson et al 1973), residual energy balancing 
(Fried 1974, 1975), spurious mode decomposition (Belytschko et al 1984, 1985), 
discontinuous force-field mixed methods (Noor & Hartley 1977; Noor & Anderson 
1982; Noor & Peters 1981), symbolic Fourier synthesis (Park 1984), unequal field 
interpolations with condensation of constraints (Tessler & Dong 1981), Kirchhoff 
mode method (Stolarski et al 1985), quasi-conforming techniques (Tang et al 1984), 
use of trignometric basis functions (Hepper & Hansen 1987), using shear constraints 
(Crisfield 1984) etc. represent a broad coverage of the various artifices used with 
varying degrees of success to resolve these issues. Often these procedures lacked an 
explanation for their success. Sometimes they were successful in one context and 
failed in some other. Again the reason for such behaviour was not clear. 

Most explanations for the locking behaviour available at the time we started our 
work - singularity of shear stiffness (Zienkiewicz 1977), constraint counting and rank 
of the shear stiffness matrix (Cook et al 1981; Hughes 1987)-lacked a rigorous 
scientific basis. Zienkiewicz (1977) argued that the elements which lock have non¬ 
singular shear stiffness matrices while the shear stiffness matrices of elements after 
reduced integration are singular. It was argued therefore that locking is due to 
non-singularity of the shear stiffness matrix and a reduced integration order that 
induces singularity in the shear stiffness matrix is recommended. In other words, the 
locking behaviour of an element is due to the high rank of the penalty-linked stiffness 
matrices. But, it was soon realised that an arbitrary reduction of the rank of the 
penalty-linked stiffness matrices may lead to the undesirable spurious zero energy 
mechanisms (Hughes 1987). The optimal rank for the shear stiffness matrix is often 
determined by a technique known as constraint counting (Malkus & Hughes 1978). 
The method of constraint counting makes an attempt to determine optimal integration 
order based on number of constraints given in a problem. It is based on the ratio 
r of the total active degrees of freedom in a given mesh n to the total number of 
penalty constraints m(r = n/m). Locking occurs if r < 1. The mesh does not lock if r 
is slightly greater than unity and may have spurious zero energy modes if it is too 
high. Heuristically it argued that the near-optimal ratios are r = 2/1 for 2-D problems 
and r = 3/1 for 3-D problems (Cook et al 1981). 

It should be observed here that such explanations are heuristic and lack a rigorous 
scientific basis i.e. the validity of the explanations is not numerically verifiable 
(falsifiable) since a causal relationship between the locking errors and the rank of the 
‘constrained’ stiffness matrix is not established. Such arguments often follow from 
the given mesh for a structural problem rather than the basis of discretisation adopted 
in the finite element formulation. Such an explanation, hence, cannot be generally 
applied in developing a finite element. These arguments cannot identify the milder 
problems of delayed convergence which are observed in the case of higher order 
elements. Finally, they attempt explanations based on the symptoins accompanying 
the problem of locking (i.e. the high rank of non-singularity of the shear stiffness 
matrix is a symptom of an inconsistent formulation) rather than exploring the cause 
for the errors. There is no established procedure for obtaining the optimal rank of 
the penalty-linked stiffness matrices in literature. Here, we review some of the work 
done to provide a scientific basis for the origin of such errors. Very recently, it was 
possible to relate the consistency paradigm and the requirements that follow from 
it to the rank of the penality-linked stiffness matrix, showing that there is a link 
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between the cause of such errors and the symptoms (i.e. high rank, non-singularity 
of matrices etc.) associated with the locking problem (Prathap 1994). 

In the next sections, we shall present a scheme for error-free displacement type 
finite element formulation based on the consistency and correctness paradigms. The 
elements developed thus are now incorporated in an in-house finite element package 
called FEPACS. 


3. Field-consistency 

Prathap & Bhashyam (1982) demonstrated that it is the inconsistent finite element 
representation of the constrained state of the strain energy in the respective penalty 
limits that causes problems like locking and stress oscillations. It considered a 
Timoshenko beam element formulation and showed that the constraint of vanishing 
transverse shear strain energy near vanishing beam thickness imposed two types of 
constraints. The constraints which had contributions from all the displacement fields 
appearing in the respective strain field definitions were classified as true constraints 
and the constraints that do not have contributions from at least one of the constituent 
displacement fields were classified as spurious constraints. It was also demonstrated 
that the latter (i.e. spurious constraints) disturbed the bending strain energy in the 
penality limits. Using this fact, analytical a priori error estimates were constructed 
to prove that it was the spurious constraints that caused locking and the associated 
stress oscillations (Prathap & Babu 1986b, 1987). This was confirmed by conducting 
appropriate numerical experiments with the inconsistent finite element formulations 
which contain spurious constraints. 

Eventually, the field-consistency paradigm emerged (Prathap 1986) to provide an 
explanation as well as a remedy for difficulties like locking and stress oscillations in 
the finite element formulation of the problems in constrained media elasticity. It holds 
the inconsistent representation of the constrained state of the corresponding strain 
energy components, giving rise to the spurious constraints in the penalty limits, 
responsible for such difficulties. It also suggests that the energy components associated 
with the spurious constraints have to be eliminated from the formulation for removal 
of the above-mentioned difficulties from the element formulation. The paradigm can 
be broadly stated as follows. 

In a constrained media problem, some strains will have to vanish under certain 
conditions. Strain fields derived from displacement shape functions cannot always 
do this in a meaningful manner - spurious constraints are generated which cause 
locking. The consistency condition demands that the discretised strain field inter¬ 
polations must be so constituted that it will enforce only physically true constraints 
when the discretised functionals for the strain energy of a finite element are 
constrained. 

In the development of a finite element, the field variables are interpolated using 
interpolations of a certaiij, order. From these definitions, one can compute the strain 
fields using the strain-displacement relations. These are obtained as interpolations 
associated with the constants that were introduced in the field variable interpolations. 
Depending on the order of the derivatives of each field variable appearing in the 
definition of that strain field (e.g. the shear strain in a Timoshenko theory will have 
0 and the first derivative of w), the coefficients of the strain field interpolations may 
have constants from all the contributing field variable interpolations or from only 
one or some of these. In some limiting cases of physical behaviour, these strain fields 
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can be constrained to be zero values, e.g. the vanishing shear strain in a thin 
Timoshenko beam. Where the strain-field is such that all the terms in it (i.e. constant, 
linear, quadratic etc.) have, associated with it, coefficients from all the independent 
interpolations of the field variables that appear in the definition of that strain-field, 
the constraint that appears in the limit can be correctly enforced. We shall call such 
a representation field-consistent. The constraints thus enforced are true constraints. 
Where the strain-field has coefficients in which the contributions from some of the 
field variables are absent, the constraints may incorrectly constrain some of these 
terms. This field-inconsistent formulation is said to enforce additional spurious 
constraints. 

We shall also determine procedures that can modify the element characteristics so 
that the consistency requirements are met. We shall call such elements the field- 
consistent elements as opposed to the field-inconsistent elements which do not take 
into account such requirements. There is a unique manner in which the field-consistent 
elements have to be generated - they have to satisfy a condition we shall call the 
correctness condition which will ensure that the variational theorems are not violated 
in the process of modifying the element stiffness matrix. 

Scientific evidence and analytical proof for this paradigm have been provided and 
verified through several practical examples of finite element formulations over the 
years (Babu 1985; Prathap 1986,1993; Naganarayana 1991). Using the so-called field- 
reconstitution technique, analytical a priori estimates of the errors in displacement 
as well as stress recovery arising due to violation of various field-consistency require¬ 
ments are derived for a family of elements and are digitally verified using appropriate 
computational models, see Prathap & Nirmala (1990) for a bibliography. 

Most of the ad hoc techniques mentioned before offer procedures for achieving 
field-consistency with varied degrees of success. The assumed strain methods appear 
to be the most versatile among these since they have the capability of isolating the 
spurious constraints in the formulation. Thus the behaviour of the inconsistent terms 
in the constrained strain fields and the associated spurious constraints becomes 
apparent and the construction of a priori error estimates, with reference to displacement 
as well as stress recovery, becomes simplified. The assumed strain methods essentially 
try to eliminate the inconsistent terms in the original strain field (derived by the 
gradient operations on the kinematically admissible displacement fields) for the 
constrained strain component. The popular procedures used in the literature for 
achieving this are reduced/selective integration (Zienkiewicz & Hinton 1976; Hughes 
et al 1978), least squares method (Bose & Kirkhop 1984), mean value method (Donea 
& Lamain 1987), collocation of the strain fields at certain standard points (Huang & 
Hinton 1984; Bathe & Dvorkin 1985) etc. and all these belong to assumed strain 
methods in a broad sense of definition. 

Various aspects of the field-consistency paradigm are briefly illustrated using the 
simple example of a 2-noded C®-continuous Timoshenko beam element. The field- 
reconstitution technique is used to derive a priori analytical error estimates for the 
additional stiffness parameter and stress oscillations which can be digitally verified. 
The technique is used to derive a priori error norms for many other useful elements 
in a series of publications. 

3.1 Example-linear Timoshenko beam element (beam2) 

A 2-noded beam element with two degrees of freedom (deflection w and section 
rotation 6) per node, shown in figure 1, is considered. 
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L = ( Xj- X I )/2 
N, Ml - ^ )/2 
Nj M I +0/2 


Figure 1. 2-noded beam element. 


Using the linear shape functions and the displacement fields can be expressed 
as, 


6 = ao + aiC and w = ho + ^iC 


( 1 ) 


Now, the two strain fields, flexure y and the transverse shear y, can be derived using 
(l)as 


J^1 = J 1 = 1 1 

IvJ le-dw/dxj l(ao-hi//) + fliCj' 


( 2 ) 


The strain energy can be considered as the sum of bending and shear strain energy 
components as follows. 


[7=C/b+[/s = 


/>• 

(£//2)(x)Mx + 


{kGAI2){yfAx, 


= imiaJTf + {kGAl){{a^ - bJT)^+{a,yi3}. 


( 3 ) 


In the penalty limits of vanishing beam thickness, the shear strain energy l/j vanishes 
resulting in two constraints, 


flo = 6j / = 0 = dw/dx, (4) 

ai =Osd0/dx = O. (5) 

It is apparent that (4) is the true constraint representing the Euler-Bernoulli condition 
in the thin limits. But (5) is the spurious constraint which directly disturbs the bending 
strain energy. It can be noted that the spurious constraint corresponds to a situation 
where the beam is locked against rotation, thus explaining the locking behaviour of 
the problem. The field-consistency paradigm now suggests that the linear term in the 
shear strain field be eliminated for removal of locking and violent stress oscillations. 
The method of Legendre polynomial expansion can be used here so that the inconsistent 
linear term in shear strain is to be simply dropped. The procedure and variational 
justification for it are discussed in detail, in the next section. 

It is also possible to obtain a priori error estimates by considering the strain energy 
after discretisation by a procedure called the functional reconstitution technique. For 
this example, it is possible to show that the effect of retaining the spurious constraint 
leads to an artificial stiffening of the bending action by a factor (kGAP/3EI); i.e. the 
discretised beam behaves as if the moment of inertia of the cross section has changed 
from I to /' such that, 


r/I = 1 -f- /cG^ l^/3El. (6) 

Thus an analytical error norm for the additional stiffness parameter can be written 
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as, 


e,^ = /'// - 1 = kGAl^/3EI. (7) 

This can be compared with results obtained from a actual finite element computation 
as, 


= (o{th)Mfem) - 1 (8) 

The agreement of the computed errors (8) with the predicted errors (7) is very good 
and has been documented in Prathap & Bhashyam (1982) and Babu (1985). 

Through a similar exercise, in an inconsistent element with severe shear locking 
(when e » 1), the shear force resultant can be expressed as, 

(2 = 2+(3Mo//)C, 

where Q represents the correct shear force contributed from the consistent part of the 
shear strain field and Mq is the constant part of the exact bending moment distribution. 
Thus the shear force recovered from the inconsistent element will have violent linear 
oscillations which are proportional to the constant part of the bending moment Mq . 
Again, the analytical predictions of the stress oscillations are well-matched by the 
finite element results (Babu 1985). 

Such behaviour, i.e. locking and stress oscillations, is typical of inconsistently 
formulated beam, plate/shell, plane stress/plane strain and brick elements, the work 
horse elements of all current general purpose packages. It is imperative therefore that 
the design of a family of such elements must be carefully done to ensure that during 
formulation, the inconsistencies are systematically identified and removed so that the 
elements are free of such errors. The field-consistency paradigm offers us a conceptual 
scheme which enables this to be done. 


4. Variational correctness 

We now turn our attention to the task of formulating a consistent element without 
violating any of the norms required from energy and variational principles. It has 
become clear to us from the previous section that the field-consistency paradigm 
suggests the form of the interpolation functions for the constrained strain fields. 
However, the reconstituted assumed strain field interpolations cannot be chosen 
arbitrarily (as done, for example, in Mohr 1982). A variational basis for the correct 
field-redistrihution (that is to find the coefficients of the consistent field from those 
of the original field) can be obtained by determining the conditions for exact equivalence 
of .the assumed strain displacement approach to the mixed approaches based on the 
Hellinger-Reissner or Hu-Washizu variational theorems (Simo & Hughes 1986; 
Prathap 1988). The coefficients of the field-consistent assumed strain fields should 
now be determined from an orthogonality condition that arises when the equivalence 
of the minimum total potential energy principle with respect to the mixed variational 
principles is sought. This leads to another fundamental requirement in certain finite 
element formulations involving redistributed (or assumed) fields (e.g. strain or stress) - 
variational correctness - that the redistributed field should be orthogonal to the error 
introduced because of the field-redistribution (Prathap 1988; Prathap & Naganarayana 
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1988; Naganarayana & Prathap 1989a); 


J (JyCy —'y)dx = 0, 

where y represents the constrained strain field kinematically derived from the constituent 
displacement fields while y is the assumed field to be determined from the original 
field such that y is field-consistent and the resulting element formulation is free of 
locking and stress oscillations. 

If the orthogonality condition that represents this equivalence is violated while 
designing the strain field to satisfy the field-consistency criteria alone, the resulting 
elements have poorer efficiency and are also plagued by undesirable strain and stress 
oscillations (Prathap & Naganarayana 1988; Naganarayana & Prathap 1989a). 

In Prathap & Naganarayana (1988), the variationally correct (or orthogonal) and 
incorrect (or non-orthogonal) field-consistent assumed strain forms of the quadratic 
and cubic shear deformable beam elements are used to explore these aspects in 
detail. It is shown that the non-orthogonal formulations can lead to reasonably 
accurate displacement solutions but have spurious stress oscillations. Using the field- 
reconstitution technique, a priori analytical estimates were derived for the magnitude 
and pattern of these stress oscillations and tested digitally using computational results 
in Prathap & Naganarayana (1988). These stress oscillations are related to the presence 
of artificially created spurious load mechanisms which are self-equilibrating. 

These spurious load mechanisms lead to additional spurious linear oscillations in 
the shear force and bending moment in a quadratic Timoshenko beam element and 
spurious quadratic oscillations in bending moment (but no change in the shear forces) 
in cubic Timoshenko beam element as demonstrated in Prathap & Naganarayana 
(1988). The resulting extraneous oscillations in the stress fields may often lead to 
difficulty in identifying points for optimal stress recovery in the element domain e.g. 
line-consistent 8-noded plate element (Naganarayana & Prathap 1989a). 

In many problems, it is possible to determine the variationally correct strain field 
by expanding the inconsistent field in terms of Legendre polynomials; it is easy then 
to identify and eleminate the inconsistent terms. The logic is simple and direct; the 
coefficients associated with each Legendre polynomial represents a discretised 
constraint in the penality limits; identify the inconsistent Legendre term applying the 
field-consistency paradigm and simply drop it to get the correct and consistent field. 
Since the Legendre polynomials are orthogonal in the domain of integration, it follows 
that this procedure satisfies the orthogonality condition arising from the equivalence 
of the minimum total potential energy principles with reference to the mixed principles 
and hence the method is variationally correct. The same result can often be achieved 
quite simply by using reduced integration if y is one order higher than y. It will be 
variationally incorrect otherwise. Reduced integration is universally popular since it 
is very easy to implement it on a computer. We shall see later that reduced integration 
cannot satisfy the edge-consistency requirements and hence fails when used in a 
distorted mesh. Hence the methods like Legendre polynomial expansion and truncation 
become very important in development of general purpose finite elements. 

5. Consistent non-uniform mapping and edge-consistency 

So far, we have looked at the consistency requirements in a simplified form that can 
be directly applied only to straight line elements or elements of rectangular form. It 
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is not practical to have such a restriction for the plate/shell elements in a general 
purpose application. The development of an efficient and robust quadrilateral plate 
bending element has therefore been a formidable challenge. The point here is to 
ensure that consistency is maintained in curved and arbitrary quadrilateral forms of 
an element. The current practice in the development of elements is to use what is 
called the isoparametric concept - this requires the use of a covariant or natural 
co-ordinate system for all interpolations - i.e. the same interpolations serving to map 
both geometry (from the natural system to the Cartesian system) and displacements. 
The strains are based on the Cartesian system but interpolated using natural 
co-ordinates. It is therefore necessary to allow for changes from one system to another 
without loss of consistency, especially as far as the mapping of the constrained strain 
fields are concerned. It turned out that one crucial factor was the way tangential 
strain components on each edge of an element had to be defined under situations of 
non-uniform mapping. 

That small errors in data preparation leading to distortion of the element can 
cause large errors in the solutions was reported by Hoppe (Hoppe 1984, 1985). This 
is due to the non-uniform mapping from the covariant system to the Cartesian system. 
The effect in the case of a constrained media problem is much more severe. Since 
curved beam, and quadrilateral plate and shell elements will intrinsically have such 
mapping conditions, there can be very large errors on this account. It is therefore 
necessary to take care to design an element so that accuracy and efficiency when 
used in a distorted mesh do not go down rapidly. There have been several attempts 
in literature to develop elements that are free of locking in their general form (Hughes 
et al 1977; MacNeal 1982; Hinton & Huang 1986; Donea & Lamain 1987)-most 
of them using the sampling points on the element edges. However, they lack an 
explanation for their success. 

It was observed in Prathap & Naganarayana (1992) that it is not sufficient if field- 
consistency is achieved in a variationally correct sense in the covariant natural system 
alone in such cases. It was demonstrated that the difficulties are with the non-uniform 
mapping of the strain fields because of which the consistency and correctness 
conditions achieved in the natural covariant system are not preserved over the element 
domain and across its boundary after transformation into the Cartesian system. 
Several methods of achieving consistent mapping of the constrained strain fields from 
the natural system to the Cartesian system were discussed from two popular points 
of view - Cartesian base formulation and covariant base formulation. 

The additional requirement for an element to be free of errors in a patch is the 
edge-consistency requirement (Prathap & Somashekar 1988). It was shown that the 
tangential strain components which are continuous across the element boundary in 
the undistorted covariant natural system should remain continuous even after the 
necessary transformations, and that the tangential strain components should be built 
from their corresponding tangential displacement components only. Though the 
Cartesian base formulation appeared to be very accurate in Prathap & Naganarayana 
(1992), identification of tangential strain components and hence achieving edge- 
consistency becomes a formidable job. Thus a covariant base formulation becomes 
desirable for developing general purpose finite elements. 

We should note here that, in case of covariant base formulations, consistent 
mapping preserves the field-consistency over the element domain in the Cartesian 
system. However, special methods have to be used if edge-consistency has to be 
satisfied. An effective (fron\ both accuracy and computational points of view) 
procedure namely, nodal Jacobian transformation, is developed and employed to 
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achieve both consistent mapping and edge-consistency while developing several 
general purpose finite elements (Prathap & Somashekar 1988; Prathap et al 1988; 
Naganarayana & Prathap 1989a, 1989b; Naganarayana et al 1992; Prathap & 
Naganarayana 1992). Such elements which satisfy both field- and edge-consistency 
requirements are subjected to several severe patch tests and are found to be very 
accurate. 

It is interesting to observe here that the methods of sampling the constrained 
tangential strain components at the error-free points on the element boundary (Hughes 
et al 1977; MacNeal 1982; Hinton & Huang 1986; Donea & Lamain 1987) in fact, 
try to achieve field- and edge-consistency requirements in the Cartesian system in a 
similar fashion. This explains their success when used in a distorted mesh. 


6. Problems with initial strain/stress and varying moduli 

In problems with initial stress/strain or with varying moduli, the discretised stress- 
resultant and strain fields will be of different order - consequently there is a loss of 
consistency in the formulation that results in oscillations in the stress-resultant fields 
(Prathap & Naganarayana 1990a, and to be published; Naganarayana 1991). For 
example, it has been known for some time that thermal stresses computed directly 
from stress-strain and strain-displacement matrices in a finite element analysis with 
simple finite elements can show large errors (Ojalvo 1974; Pittr & Hartl 1980). The 
conventional wisdom to tackle such problems is to sample stresses/strains at the 
Gauss points corresponding to a reduced integration rule. However, cases exist, e.g. 
the tapered quadratic bar element (Prathap & Naganarayana 1990a), where the 
oscillations are such that easily identifiable points of accurate stress do not exist. 

In the computation of the stiffness matrix, energy terms of the form U = |(T^edQ 
exist and if the order of c (cr may be stress or stress-resultant depending on the 
problem) is higher than that of the strain e, the higher order term may not “do work” 
on the strain terms and are not recognised in the stiffness matrix. Thus, stress-resultants 
computed from the displacements recovered from such a formulation show extraneous 
oscillations. 

It is necessary to define a consistent stress or stress-resultant field to ensure that 
the stress recovery reflects correctly the order of strain interpolations used. The 
orthogonality conditions, required for reconstituting the assumed fields for both strain 
and stress functions (from their original fields) simultaneously, can be obtained from 
the Hu-Washizu variational principle as, 

1^6(7-V)dfi = 0; 

where, y, y, Dy and Q represent the original inconsistent strain field, consistent strain 
field, stress-resultant field derived from the consistent strain field through constitutive 
laws arid the consistent stress resultant field respectively. 

In a varying moduli problem, due to varying D, the strain and stress-resultant 
fields will be of different interpolation order. In a thermal stress problem, the initial 
strain field in the element Sq which will be of the same order as the temperature field 
in the element, and the total strain field, which is obtained by differentiating the 
displacement fields will be of different order, especially if the temperature fields vary 
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significantly over the domain and are interpolated by the same isoparametric functions 
as the displacement fields. Consequently, the total stress will be of an order higher 
than the strain field. Therefore, in recovering stresses in such problems, care must be 
taken to maintain consistency. In our work, the definitions of stress-resultants, or 
initial strains/stresses are a priori made consistent with the strain fields by invoking 
the orthogonality conditions seen earlier in this section. 


7. A complete consistent and correct procedure for displacement type finite element 
formulation 

So far, we have reviewed the important consistency and correctness paradigms 
necessary for finite element formulation free of locking and stress oscillations. Here, 
we sum up all these concepts and the additional considerations that are necessary 
for developing a general-purpose finite-element library for analysis of composite 
structures. For continuity, we recapitulate our understanding of the sources for the 
locking and stress oscillations and the required consistency and correctness paradigms 
to eliminate the same (table 2). 

Continuity: The displacement function must be continuous over the element domain 
and across the element boundary in a given arbitrary finite element mesh. 


Table 2. Types of errors, their sources in finite element analysis and the 
associated paradigms. 


Source 

Symptoms 

Paradigm/concepts 

Finite element 
discretisation 

Errors of first kind 
Discretisation errors 
(errors of first kind) 

Continuity and 
Completeness 

Constrained media 
elasticity 

Errors of second kind 
Locking, 

delayed convergence, 
stress oscillations 

Field-consistency 

Element distortion 
(nonuniform 
mapping) 

Locking, 

delayed convergence, 
stress oscillations 

Edge-consistency 
and consistent 
mapping 

Varying moduli 

Stress oscillations 

Stress field-consistency 

Initial strain & stress 
field representation 

Strain and stress 
oscillations 

Stress field-consistency 

Redistribution of 
strain/stress fields 

Poorer convergence 
spurious load 
mechanisms and 
stress oscillations 

Variational 

correctness 

Modelling warped 
Surface with 
linear elements 

Erroneous displacements 
and stress recovery 

Warping 

correction 
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achieve both consistent mapping and edge-consistency while developing several 
general purpose finite elements (Prathap & Somashekar 1988; Prathap et al 1988; 
Naganarayana & Prathap 1989a, 1989b; Naganarayana et al 1992; Prathap & 
Naganarayana 1992). Such elements which satisfy both field- and edge-consistency 
requirements are subjected to several severe patch tests and are found to be very 
accurate. 

It is interesting to observe here that the methods of sampling the constrained 
tangential strain components at the error-free points on the element boundary (Hughes 
et al 1977; MacNeal 1982; Hinton & Huang 1986; Donea & Lamain 1987) in fact, 
try to achieve field- and edge-consistency requirements in the Cartesian system in a 
similar fashion. This explains their success when used in a distorted mesh. 


6. Problems with initial strain/stress and varying moduli 


In problems with initial stress/strain or with varying moduli, the discretised stress- 
resultant and strain fields will be of different order - consequently there is a loss of 
consistency in the formulation that results in oscillations in the stress-resultant fields 
(Prathap & Naganarayana 1990a, and to be published; Naganarayana 1991). For 
example, it has been known for some time that thermal stresses computed directly 
from stress-strain and strain-displacement matrices in a finite element analysis with 
simple finite elements can show large errors (Ojalvo 1974; Pittr & Hartl 1980). The 
conventional wisdom to tackle such problems is to sample stresses/strains at the 
Gauss points corresponding to a reduced integration rule. However, cases exist, e.g. 
the tapered quadratic bar element (Prathap & Naganarayana 1990a), where the 
oscillations are such that easily identifiable points of accurate stress do not exist. 

In the computation of the stiffness matrix, energy terms of the form U = jo-^edD 
exist and if the order of a {a may be stress or stress-resultant depending on the 
problem) is higher than that of the strain s, the higher order term may not “do work” 
on the strain terms and are not recognised in the stiffness matrix. Thus, stress-resultants 
computed from the displacements recovered from such a formulation show extraneous 
oscillations. 

It is necessary to define a consistent stress or stress-resultant field to ensure that 
the stress recovery reflects correctly the order of strain interpolations used. The 
orthogonality conditions, required for reconstituting the assumed fields for both strain 
and stress functions (from their original fields) simultaneously, can be obtained from 
the Hu-Washizu variational principle as. 


<5e(y-7)da = o; 


dy{Dy-Q)dil = 0, 


where, y,y,Dy and Q represent the original inconsistent strain field, consistent strain 
field, stress-resultant field derived from the consistent strain field through constitutive 
laws and the consistent stress resultant field respectively. 

In a varying moduli problem, due to varying D, the strain and stress-resultant 
fields will be of different interpolation order. In a thermal stress problem, the initial 
strain field in the element Eq which will be of the same order as the temperature field 
in the element, and the total strain field, which is obtained by differentiating the 
displacement fields will be of different order, especially if the temperature fields vary 
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significantly over the domain and are interpolated by the same isoparametric functions 
as the displacement fields. Consequently, the total stress will be of an order higher 
than the strain field. Therefore, in recovering stresses in such problems, care must be 
taken to maintain consistency. In our work, the definitions of stress-resultants, or 
initial strains/stresses are a priori made consistent with the strain fields by invoking 
the orthogonality conditions seen earlier in this section. 


7. A complete consistent and correct procedure for displacement type finite element 
formulation 

So far, we have reviewed the important consistency and correctness paradigms 
necessary for finite element formulation free of locking and stress oscillations. Here, 
we sum up all these concepts and the additional considerations that are necessary 
for developing a general-purpose finite-element library for analysis of composite 
structures. For continuity, we recapitulate our understanding of the sources for the 
locking and stress oscillations and the required consistency and correctness paradigms 
to eliminate the same (table 2). 

Continuity: The displacement function must be continuous over the element domain 
and across the element boundary in a given arbitrary finite element mesh. 


Table 2. Types of errors, their sources in finite element analysis and the 
associated paradigms. 


Source 

Symptoms 

Paradigm/concepts 

Finite element 
discretisation 

Errors of first kind 
Discretisation errors 
(errors of first kind) 

Continuity and 
Completeness 

Constrained media 
elasticity 

Errors of second kind 
Locking, 

delayed convergence, 
stress oscillations 

Field-consistency 

Element distortion 
(nonuniform 
mapping) 

Locking, 

delayed convergence, 
stress oscillations 

Edge-consistency 
and consistent 
mapping 

Varying moduli 

Stress oscillations 

Stress field-consistency 

Initial strain & stress 
field representation 

Strain and stress 
oscillations 

Stress field-consistency 

Redistribution of 
strain/stress fields 

Poorer convergence 
spurious load 
mechanisms and 
stress oscillations 

Variational 

correctness 

Modelling warped 
Surface with 
linear elements 

Erroneous displacements 
and stress recovery 

Warping 

correction 
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Completeness: The strain/stress fields should be able to model strain-free rigid body 
motion of the element and the constant strain state of the element deformation. 
Field-consistency. The terms in a constrained strain field that have partial contribution 
from the constituent displacement fields, leading to the spurious constraints in the 
penalty limits for the corresponding strain energy components, should be eliminated 
from the formulation for assuring convergence of results from a finite element model 
of the structural problems belonging to the class of constrained media elasticity. 
Consistent mapping: Mapping of the strain/stress fields from t .e covariant natural 
system (where the element configuration is always undistorted) to the Cartesian system 
should not introduce any additional spurious constraints. 

Edge-consistency: The tangential strain components which are continuous across 
the element boundary in the undistorted covariant natural system would remain 
continuous even after the necessary transformations; and the tangential strain 
components should be built from their corresponding tangential displacement 
components only. 

Stress field-consistency: The terms in the strain and/or stress fields that do not 
participate in the strain energy computations (and hence in the displacement recovery) 
should be eliminated while recovering the corresponding strain and/or stresses in a 
displacement type formulation. 

Variational correctness: The redistributed field should be orthogonal to the error 
introduced because of the field-redistribution with reference to the original field. 

The ideal characteristics of a finite element formulation for general purpose 
applications and the paradigms/concepts required to achieve the same in a scientific 
manner are briefly shown in table 3. 

Based on the consistency and correctness principles several linear and quadratic 
elements, free of locking and stress oscillation, are developed for 1-, 2- and 3- 
dimensional applications. 


8. FEPACS - finite element package for analysis of composite structures 

FEPACS is a medium-sized general purpose package (i.e. about 20,000 lines of fortran 
code) for the finite element analysis of isotropic, anisotropic and layered-composite 
structures. It has a family of simple, accurate and robust field-consistent elements. 
The package was initially built around the data and program organisation of SAP-IV, 
but recently, these have been modified and new solution capabilities are being 
introduced, to give fepacs a character of its own. 

The structural analysis program (SAP) is one of the earliest general purpose programs 
used for structural analysis through the finite clement method. It was developed by 
Bathe et al (1974) under the sponsorship of many international organisations. The 
first version of SAP was released in September 1970 (Wilson 1970). The improved 
version, SAP-IV, which can be used for linear static and dynamic analysis of 3- 
dimensional structures was released in 1974 (Bathe et al 1974). As it had been released 
with its source code in the public domain, it has served as the spring board for many 
other finite element packages which were improved versions of the original package. 
It is well known that sap-IV has reasonably efficient solution capabilities and data- 
handling procedures that can solve large 3-dimensional systems. However, its main 
weakness is its very old, outdated element library based on mainly linear finite elements 
for isotropic structures. 
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Table 3. Ideal characteristics of a finite element formulation. 


Characteristics 

Paradigms/concepts/procedures 

Discretisation errors should 
vanish as the mesh is refined 

Continuity and completeness 

The element should be free of 
locking and/or delayed convergence 

Field-consistency and 

Variational correctness 

Element should be able to give 
variationally correct stress 
distribution without any oscillations 

Field-consistency, 

Stress field-consistency. 
Variational correctness 

Distorted geometry should not 
disturb the element geometry 

Consistent mapping and 
edge-consistency 

The element should be free of 
spurious zero energy mechanisms 

Consistency and correctness 
Integration rules and Spectral 
analysis 

Element formulation should be scientific & 
should provide a priori methods of error 
analysis (i.e. should not be based on 
numerically adjusted factors, heuristic 
arguments etc.) 

Consistency and correctness 
paradigms supported by the 
functional reconsistution 
techniques 

Element performance should be free 
from its geometry and position in space 

Edge-consistency, appropriate 
local coordinate system and 
tensorial transformations 


8.1 Finite element library 


FEPACS has replaced this with the state-of-the-art field-consistent linear and quadratic 

1-D, 2-D and 3-D element formulations - thus making the element library complete 
(Prathap et al 1989). The emphasis is on laminated anisotropic material structure 
(any other material constitution becomes a sub-set of this). A complete flow diagram 
representing the package is shown in figure 2. 

Each element in FEPACS utilises field- and edge-consistent stiffness matrices derived 
in a variationally correct fashion; consistent initial (thermal) strain representation; 
consistent stress resultant field representation; diagonal or consistent mass matrices; 
and geometric stiffness matrices which can be used for linear buckling analysis; 
material constitutive laws are derived assuming general orthotropic layers. The finite 
elements included in the library are given below. 


(1) SPRING 

(2) TRUSS 

(3) BEAM2-T 

(4) BEAM2-E 

(5) BEAM3 

(6) PLAXTQ 

(7) SHEL4 


2-noded constant stiffness spring element, 

2-noded linear truss element, 

2-noded laminated linear Timoshenko beam element, 

2- noded laminated linear classical beam element, 

3- noded laminated quadratic curved Timoshenko beam element 
(with taper and twist) 

family of plane strain, plane stress & axisymmetric elements of 
triangular or quadrilater shapes (orthotropic), 

4- noded shear deformable laminated anisotropic Mindlin plate/ 
plane-shell element of quadrilateral shape with warping corrections. 
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Figure 2. Finite element package for analysis of composite structures (FEPACS). 
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(8) shel8 - 8-noded quadrilateral laminated degenerated shell element, 

(9) HEXA8 - 8-noded linear solid brick element (orthotropic), 

(10) HEXA27 - 27-noded quadratic brick element (isotropic), 

8.2 Library of solution capabilities 

An eigenvalue solution routine based on the determinant search method has been 
added to FEPACS so that dynamic eigenvalue analysis using consistent mass matrices 
and buckling analysis of the linear structures can be carried out with the software. 
The solution routines can be efficiently used for both small-scale as well as large-scale 
problems using the respective in-core and out-of-core solution algorithms that are 
built in the program. The solution capabilities of fepacs now include the following. 

(1) Static analysis under thermomechanical loads - Gauss elimination solution 
routines based on banded assembled matrices are used; 

(2) Natural frequency analysis - Both diagonal as well as consistent mass matrices 
can be used. Two eigenvalue solution routines, the determinant search method which 
is optimal for in-core solution and the subspace iteration method which is optimal 
for out-of-core solution, are available. 

(3) Natural frequency analysis followed by response history analysis - Only diagonal 
mass matrices need to be used. Method of superposition of the natural modes and 
the forced modes is utilised to get the structural response to dynamic loads. 

(4) Response history analysis using direct integration - Explicit time-step integration 
routines are used to get the structural response to dynamic loads without going 
through eigenvalue solution. 

(5) Natural frequency analysis followed by response spectrum analysis. 

(6) Buckling analysis - If the in-plane stresses are known a priori for each element, 
the analysis is done in a single run - construct the geometric stiffness matrices from 
the element in-plane stresses and solve for buckling loads and modes using the new 
eigenvalue solution routines. If they are not known (as in general structural analysis) 
the analysis is done in double runs-the in-plane stresses for each element are 
calculated from the first run of static analysis and the geometric stiffness matrices 
calculated from this static solution are then used for the second eigenvalue analysis. 

8.3 Other features 

Some of the other features specially incorporated in FEPACS to enhance its general 
purpose nature and its accessibility to users - for both regular analysis as well as for 
enhancement of the package with other capabilities include the following. 

(a) Generalised data input and output structures so that integration of pre- and 
post-processors can be efficiently achieved. 

(b) The program is organised in a highly modular fashion so that any new element 
or solution capability can be included with least difficulty. 

(c) The whole program is modified to use only general FORTRAN-77 commands such 
that the package is highly portable except for the scratch file operations, while are 
kept in a separate module which is compiler-dependent. The package is currently 
available on a variety of platforms like PC 386/486, workstations, super-mini 
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computers etc. with UNIX operating system, minimum 2 MB RAM and a FORTRAN 
compiler supporting scratch files of unlimited record length (only the scratch file 
allocations have to be modified). It can be loaded in any other operating system with 
similar support. 


9 . Conclusions 

In this paper, many difficulties arising in displacement-type finite element formulation 
and the remedial measures offered for these have been reviewed. A general, complete 
and scientifically based procedure for formulating robust finite elements is provided. 
A general purpose finite element package (fepacs) using a library of robust elements, 
developed along the lines presented here, is also reviewed. Though the emphasis is 
on the displacement-type finite formulations for structural analysis, the concepts 
discussed here are equally applicable to other types of finite element formulations 
applied to many other fields of engineering. 
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Abstract. The results obtained from finite element analysis are 
significantly affected by the quality of elements. In certain applications 
like shape optimization, crash analysis, metal forming, fluid flow analysis, 
and large displacement analysis, the finite element mesh is systematically 
updated in an iterative process. In such situations, in spite of an ideal 
starting mesh, the quality of elements could deteriorate, causing severly 
distorted elements. In extreme cases, the elements become degenerate and 
further progress of analysis is restricted. An understanding of the methods 
of quantifying element distortion helps in identifying ‘bad’ geometry and 
in deciding when to remesh. Knowledge about geometric configurations 
which cause degeneracy assists in controlling degeneracy during the 
analysis. This paper contains a survey of available distortion measures 
and degeneracy conditions for various elements in two and three 
dimensions. It is a review of the literature in this field in the last two 
decades. A brief review of rezoning is also included, since it is one of the 
more popularly used methods to correct a distorted mesh. 

Keywords. Distortion; degeneracy; finite element; Jacobian; mapping; 
rezoning; grid optimization. 


1. Introduction 

Distortion measures are usually functions of the coordinates of the element. Examples 
of distortion measures for four-noded quadrilaterals are aspect ratio, skew and tapers. 
Most of the available literature in defining distortion is for two-dimensional elements. 
These measures either use terms of the Jacobian matrix or simply define measures 
in terms of linear dimensions and angles. These are purely a priori, in the sense that 
they just capture the shape of the element quantitatively. Some authors have also 
studied the relationship between stiffness matrix terms and element shapes. The 
parameters used are condition number and trace of the stiffness matrix. It should be 
noted that the distortion measures only tell the user how distorted the element shape 
is with respect to a standard element. Whether this is good, bad or not relevant 
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depends on the problem at hand. The effect of distortion on errors cannot be assessed 
a priori. However, bad elements are usually sources of trouble especially in regions 
where the gradient of the solution parameter is high. For example, in elasticity 
problems, they are the regions of stress concentration. 

A degenerate element is one for which the coordinate transformation becomes 
mathematically invalid. Our discussion is limited to isoparametric elements which 
use serendipity functions. The element in physical space, x, y, z is mapped to a 
standard element in rj, f coordinate system. For a one to one mapping, the Jacobian 
of the transformation matrix should not change sign or become zero anywhere in 
the element domain. The term ‘Jacobian’ denotes the determinant of the Jacobian 
matrix. Thus, J = det [J]. The effect of the Jacobian being zero is discussed later in 
the paper. Degeneracy has to be avoided for a reliable solution. Detecting degeneracy 
mathematically is a problem of finding the zero of a polynomial. Simple thumb rules 
are possible only for linear elements and simplified higher order elements. For practical 
problems in engineering, the Jacobian can be sampled along the boimdary and at 
Gauss points to identify degeneracy quickly. Once the mesh is identified to be bad 
for further analysis, it is modified using rezoning or adaptive techniques. Rezoning 
using Laplacian smoothing is the fastest and simplest way of modifying the mesh. 
Hence it is the most widely used rezoning method with different forms of weights in 
the rezoning formula. An adaptive strategy based on rezoning uses error measures 
as weights and iteratively rezones the mesh till convergence. Grid optimization is a 
more rigorous method of obtaining the optimum mesh for a given problem. The idea 
of grid optimization is to seek a minimum potential energy configuration with nodal 
coordinates as design variables along with nodal displacements. 

This paper contains mainly two sections. The first section is a survey of various 
distortion measures proposed in the literature. It also includes the methods of element 
evaluation used to study the behaviour of elements to known displacement fields. 
The second section is a review of mathematical literature on nonvanishing of Jacobian 
in the element. A brief review of rezoning follows this section. 


2. Distortion measures and element evaluation 

The first step towards defining distortion measures is to parametrize the shape of the 
finite element in terms of quantities which are independent of coordinate systems. 
The coordinates of the element itself can constitute a set of parameters, but in that 
case, the distortion measure will be dependent on the coordinate system. In addition, 
it will be very difficult to make any intuitive judgement about the shape of the element 
from its coordinates. Hence in order to capture shape variation, independent of 
coordinate systems, various parameters have been proposed for linear and quadratic 
elements. Of these, the most popular are the ones for the four-noded bilinear 
isoparametric element. There are four shape parameters for this element-aspect ratio, 
skew, and two tapers along each coordinate direction. Using these four parameters, 
it can be shown that all types of shape changes can be independently captured. 
General guidelines are available to limit these values for any analysis. For example, 
most commercial codes recommend an aspect ratio between 1 and 3 (e.g., I-deas). 
However, distortion of the element is caused by a combination of all these parameters. 
Hence limits on these quantities independent of each other is not sufficient. This fact 
is another argument for the need to have a distortion measure which is representative 
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of the behaviour of the element. Most of these measures are discussed with 2-D 
examples like bilinear and quadratic elements. Some of the measures like distortion 
metric can be extended to 3-D elements. The literature available for 3-D distortion 
measures is very limited. 

2.1 Shape parameters 

Robinson (1985) expressed shape parameters in terms of simple polynomial coefficients 
with a clear physical meaning. These parameters are evaluated from the elements of 
the Jacobian matrix. This concept is reviewed here. In the finite element analysis of 
general structures, quadrilateral elements can be used on curved surfaces. The plane 
in which the element lies need not necessarily be flat. The stiffness matrix for a warped 
element is usually based on a flat projected plane. It is thus necessary to consider 
warpage as one of the parameters. The warped quadrilateral (figure 1) with straight 
edges is denoted by its corner nodes A, B, C, D. The reference nodes for the projected 
plane are denoted as 1 to 8. This plane contains the midpoints of each side. The 
warpage of a quadrilateral is measured by its deviation from a flat projected plane. 
Each corner node of the warped element will be at a distance h from the corresponding 
corner point of the projected plane (figure 1). The height h is given hy h = absiOA-Z). 
For a flat element h = 0. The warpage is measured by the warpage parameter 6 
(degrees) which is defined as 

e = sin-Hh/l) 

where / is half of the smallest side of the element. Shape parameters for four-noded 
flat (projected) quadrilateral elements can be written from the interpolation functions 
found in any text book on finite element analysis (e.g. see Chandrupatla & Belegundu 
1991), 


x{or y) = E NiXiior y,-) 

(=1 

where AT,- are the standard shape functions for a four-noded quadrilateral element. 
The above equations show that eight parameters are needed to define a quadrilateral. 
In this case they are x and y coordinates of the four corner nodes. This form, however 
hides the significance of shape parameters. An alternative form of shape 



1 


Figure 1. A warped quadri¬ 
lateral element and its projec¬ 
ted plane. 
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representation is the polynomial form given by 

y = fi+fz^+h^+fA.^n, (1) 

where e and / are coefficients which can be related to the nodal coordinates by 
substituting the known values of x and y at the comer nodes. For example, and 
/, are given by 

= (V4)(xi + X 2 + X 3 + X 4 .) and /i = (l/4)(yi + ya + >'3 +1'*)- 

The physical significance of c,- and are shown in figure 2, where 1-2-3-4 is the 
quadrilateral element. The rectangle ABCD is drawn through midpoints of the sides 
of the element so that the sides of the rectangle are parallel to the x and y coordinate 
axes. The dotted lines E — F — G — H form the parallelogram through midpoints of 
the element sides with its edges parallel to the rj axes. The coefficients and 
define the coordinates of the geometric centre of the element, cj and define the 
size of the rectangle /4 — B — C — D, Cj and /2 give two rotations (skew and rotation 
of the axes) and ^4 and f^. give two tapers. If the local axes are defined with the 
origin at the centre of the element so that =/i =/2 = 0 , the required shape para¬ 
meters can be defined as follows, 

Aspect ratio = Max [Ci/fs Ji), Skew = , 

Taper along X = / 4//3 and taper along y = 64 /^ 2 . 

If the transformation from |,f; to x,y axes is regarded as a continuous deformation, 
the aspect ratio represents element stretching and skew is equal to the shearing strain 
at ^ = 0,7j = 0. 
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The Jacobian matrix for a flat (projected) quadrilateral can also be expressed in 
terms of the shape parameters. Specifically, the following expression for the 
determinant of the Jacobian matrix can be easily derived. 

det[J] + iT^-iS/A) Tfin), 

where A is the aspect ratio, S is the skew and and are the tapers along x and 
y directions, respectively. The parameter /j is a half side length of the basic rectangle 
(see figure 2). The coefficients in the Jacobian are therefore a function of the shape 
parameters. 

2.1a Shape parameters for an eight-noded quadrilateral: For an eight-noded 
quadrilateral, a similar procedure to that for a four-noded quadrilateral can be used, 
but additional parameters come into the picture. These parameters account for the 
curved sides and midside nodes. Similar to (1), shape functions for an eight-node 
quadrilateral can be expressed in polynomial form (Robinson 1988) 

^ = Cl + + esi^ + e^r]^ + + e^^tf, 

y = fi +/ 2 ^ +/ 3'7 + +feirif 

where the coefficients e; and f can be expressed in terms of the coordinates of the 
element. Referring to figure 3, the shape parameters are defined as given below. In 
figure 3 the local coordinate system is defined in such a way that Cj =/i = /^ = 0, 
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Figure 4. Tangential and normal 
deviations. 


Aspectratio = e 2 // 3 , 01 / 3/62 (larger of the two), = e^lf-jA fje^, 
taper along x — fje-^ and taper along y = eje^. 

The other shape parameters describe the curvature of the sides and offset of midnodes. 
The offset of the node on a curved boundary from the midpoint of the associated 
chord is shown in figure 4. The offset measures are defined as the normal and tangential 
deviations. 


Tangential deviation, TD = a/(l/2) L 
where a = v^n’ct is a unit vector along ij. 

Normal deviation, ND = y/{l/2) L 

where y = a x p. The vector p is a unit vector perpendicular to the plane containing 
the nodes i, j and k. The offset parameters are normalized with respect to half the 
chord length. When TD is zero, the node on the curved boundary is in the centre at 
C (see figure 4), and when ND is zero, the actual boundary is straight. A different 
way of defining distortion parameters for eight-noded quadrilaterals can be found in 
Hellen (1984). These are briefly described below. 

Let r denote the position vector of a point in the x,y coordinate system and r ^ 
and r_, be the tangent vectors at any point 4, fj- Let S be the angle between the two 
tangent vectors. The distortion parameters are defined as 

Aspect ratio = or (larger of the two), 

I'.nl 

skew = 90° - 6 . 

Max. chord aspect ratio = (maximum chord length)/(minimum chord length). 
Boundary node offset, R = (length cfe)/(length ij). 

These parameters have been implemented in the berqual program (Hellen 1984). 
The effect of these parameters on displacements for some structural problems and 
the discussion of the program can be found in Hellen (1986, 1987). 
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2.2 Shape sensitivity analysis 

The basic idea of shape sensitivity studies is to vary the element shape parameters 
singly and in combination to assess their effect on the accuracy of the results produced, 
in a prescribed loading situation. This type of study have been carried out by Burrows 
(1986) and Robinson (1985, 1990) among others. In Burrows’ work, a standard 2-D 
plane stress element is distorted in a predetermined way and subjected to standard 
loading conditions. Two types of loadings are considered - a constant stress and a 
constant moment. Theoretical nodal displacements and nodal forces are compared 
with FE nodal displacements and forces. Another method of element evaluation 
introduced by Robinson (1987) called continuum region element (CRE) testing is based 
on the idea that a rectangular continuum is available for which theoretical solutions 
are known for various loading conditions. Then the region is treated as a single 
element or a patch of elements. The applied load is in the form of specified displace¬ 
ments which are nonzero. The strain energy of the field due to FE formulation is 
computed and compared with the theoretical value of the strain energy. Examples 
on this approach to element testing can be found in the works of Robinson (1976, 
1987, 1990). An analytical investigation on aspect ratio sensitivity of elements can be 
found in Robinson (1991). The elements studied are taken from commercial finite 
element codes like ABAQUS, MSC/NASTRAN, and ansys. 

2.3 Distortion measure based on polynomial order of the element geometry 

The shape parameters defined above for flat elements are easy to evaluate and 
implement in commercial codes. However there is need to understand their effects 
on solution errors. Since the error is a result of the combination of distortion and 
the variation of the unknown solution, a general correlation of the two is impossible. 
However, solution errors can be computed for assumed polynomial strain fields. This 
error can then be related to a known element distortion. Analytical study of distortion 
based on this concept was done by Barlow (1987, 1989). This approach for element 
evaluation is summarized below. 

The basis of distortion measure is the polynomial order of the element geometry. 
Here, an example of this measure is presented with 8-noded isoparametric elements. 
The geometry of the element in an x, y coordinate system is written in a form which 
incorporates the distortion parameters. The form is, 

[xy] = iK^] + /F[E,e,], 

where 

F = [1, n, (2) 

is a (1 X 8) vector of polynomial terms in N, Af = area of the element (a scalar which 
makes the problem nondimensional.) and and e,, are (8 x 1) vectors of the distortion 
parameters given by 

The first right-hand side term in (2) is the undistorted parent element and the remaining 
terms are the distortions of that element. These can be grouped' into polynomial 
orders of distortion as given below. 
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The terms s^i and represent just an offset from the origin. The terms 6 ^, 2 , ey 2 > 
£^3 and £^3 represent linear geometric distortions. They are similar to aspect ratio 
and skew parameters. The next three terms £^ 4 ., £, 4 , e^s, £ 3 , 5 , £x 6 the 

quadratic distortions. These can be interpreted as anti-symmetric edge curvature, 
taper and symmetric midside node offset. The last two terms £^ 7 , £, 7 , and s^g are 
the cubic distortions. They represent symmetric edge curvature and anti-symmetric 
midside node offset. The values of the distortion parameters may be extracted from 
the nodal geometry by substituting nodal coordinates in ( 2 ) and solving for 
and £,,. A local coordinate system must be defined at the geometric centre of the 
element to avoid ‘pseudo’ distortion measures due to the orientation of the element. 
This ensures that the distortions are the same for a given shape independent of the 
element orientation. For graphical description of this measure, see Barlow (1989). 

2.3a Element evaluation: For assumed distortion, the element is evaluated based 
on two considerations - its ability to reproduce the required strain fields and the 
accuracy of integration of the strains to produce the element stiffness, i.e. numerical 
integration used to compute K. It is assumed that the nodal loads produce an 
equilibrium stress field of a given polynomial order. For a constant stress strain 
relationship, this would mean a similar strain field. Now if the elements are capable 
of reproducing the individual strain terms, it would also be capable of reproducing 
any linear combination, including those which represent the equilibrium strain field. 
Thus the following procedure is used in the evaluation. 

A polynomial displacement field is assumed and the exact strains are obtained 
by differentiation. The same polynomial displacements are applied to the finite 
element and the strains are determined from the element displacement functions. The 
difference between two strain fields, the exact and the element representation, provides 
a measure of the error in the element strain representation. The coefficients of the 
polynomial terms in the applied displacement field will depend on element orientation. 
Hence the order of magnitude of the error is taken as the maximum which occurs 
in any individual polynomial term of a given degree. An example is given below. 
Consider the effect of distortion (skew) on a cubic displacement field. Let u = 

Let the element have only skew parameter i.e. £,3 and other parameters be zero. 
The X - y coordinate system is defined at the element centre with x-axis along the 
^ axis. The applied strain field in terms of rj is given by, 

fi„act=3^^+6£,3^;,-h3£^3^^ 

while the finite element strain is given by, 

£FE=l + 6ex3^»? + 36^3>?^ 

The error in this case would be e = 3<f^ — 1. This evaluation procedure can be used 
for any element. In fact, Barlow (1989) has demonstrated this method for 20-noded 
brick elements in addition to quadrilateral elements. Based on this study, points at 
which minimum error occurs in the element domain can be obtained. In the above 
example, e is zero at Gauss points (^, t/) = (± 1/^3, ± 1/^3). These points are called 
optimal stress points. The procedure to analytically determine optimal points for 
assumed strain fields can be found in the works of Barlow (1976) and Budkowska 
(1991). For linear displacement fields the optimal points lie at ^ = 0, = 0. 
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2.4 Distortion measures based on the Jacobian matrix 

The multiple distortion parameters described above are obtained from the geometry 
of the element. Although simple to evaluate, their effect on the accuracy of the solution 
are interdependent. Thus, if a decision about element quality has to be made based 
on some numerical measure of the element geometry, a combination of all the shape 
parameters has to be used. In the previous sections, it was shown that the Jacobian 
can be expressed in terms of these shape parameters. Hence the value of the Jacobian in 
the element domain reveals very useful information about the element distortion. In 
this section some measures based on elements of the Jacobian matrix are described. 

2.4a Distortion parameter: Distortion parameter (DP) was introduced by Nicolas & 
Citipitioglu (1977). For a general quadrilateral element it is defined as 

DP = (4det[J]^.„//4) and for three dimensional elements it is defined as 

DP = (8det[J]„JF) 

where A and V are respectively the area and the volume of the element. They are 
used to nondimensionalize the parameter. Above, det refers to the minimum 

value of the Jacobian determinant in the element. For a parallelogram shaped 
four-noded quadrilateral element, DP is 1-0. For a four-noded element which 
degenerates to a triangle, DP is 0-0. The value of DP becomes negative at some point 
if the four-noded element becomes concave. Similar interpretations for 3-D and 
general higher order elements are not as obvious. One of the major disadvantages 
of this parameter is that it cannot detect extremely degenerate parallelograms. A 
rectangle, with extremely high aspect ratio would still have a DP = 1-0 and so does 
a highly skewed parallelogram. Distortion of elements to such shapes are quite 
common in applications involving large changes in finite element mesh, like crash 
analysis, large displacement analysis or metal forming. A variation of dp, which is 
defined as the ratio of maximum value of Jacobian to its minimum value in the 
domain is sometimes used. This parameter also has all the above mentioned problems. 

2.5 Decomposition of the Jacobian matrix 

Separate measures of element orthogonality, aspect ratio, orientation and volume 
are computed by algebraic decomposition of the Jacobian matrix in this measure 
(Kerlick & Klopfer 1982). The decomposition is first done by splitting off that part 
of the matrix which gives relative orientation of the computational coordinate axes 
with respect to the physical axes. For example, for a 2-D element, the direction cosines 
of the C axis with respect to the x-axis is given by 

cos{oi) = {x^/x^^ + y^^fl^. 

The components of J are expressed in terms of metric tensors, gij = XiXj + ^iyj. The 
parameters orthogonality, volume, orientation and aspect ratios are now expressed 
in terms of the components g^. This method is described for finite difference analysis 
in Kerlick’s work (Kerlick & Klopfer 1982). These separate measures cannot describe 
combination of stretching and shearing. 
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2.6 Distortion metric 

The distortion metric proposed by Oddy et al (1988) is based on the observation 
that an analogy can be drawn between element distortion and strain. If a body with 
the shape of the element in the computational space rj, ( were deformed until it 
had the shape of the element in physical space, x, y, z, then the elements with large 
distortions would experience the analogue of large strains. Hence for this “pseudo 
deformation”, Green’s strain is measured. If Jy are the elements of Jacobian matrix, 
in n-dimensional space (n = 2 or 3), the elements of J are first normalized to neutralize 
the effect of size. Thus 

Let Cjj = Using standard tensor notations, the deviatoric strains can be written 

as 


The second invariant of this tensor in 2-D or 3-D can be written as 
^2-=(V8)[CyCy-(l/«)(C,,)^] 

Since the factor 8 serves to just scale the above quantity, the distortion metric simply 
defined as the expression within the brackets. This distortion metric is a function of 
the fourth power of the elements of a Jacobian matrix. It is also a function of position 
and not a constant over the entire domain. The authors use the largest value of the 
metric at Gauss points as the measure of distortion. However there is no basis for 
this selection. The comparison of various values of distortion metric with errors for 
selected examples with known theoretical solutions are also discussed in the above 
reference. A direct relation of a known value of distortion to some level of error a 
priori is not possible since the error in any analysis is highly dependent on the 
problem itself. The measures discussed here should therefore be used only as a 
guideline to detect excessive distortion of the element which is in general not desirable. 

The transformation of the element from the parent to a local coordinate system 
can be thought of as a continuous deformation process in which the final deformed 
shape is the shape of the element in the physical x, y, z coordinate system. By expressing 
this “pseudo” deformations as functions of coordinates in the rj, ^ system, and 
assuming large strains, it can be shown that the above measure is directly related to 
the strain energy density of this pseudo deformation. 

2.7 Other indicators of element quality 

So far we have discussed distortion measures which are solely dependent on element 
geometry. There are some indicators, like condition number of stiffness matrix, studied 
by some authors as an overall indication of the quality of discretization. Distortion 
is just one of the factors which is reflected in these indicators along with interpolation 
function used, order of the element, etc.. Notable work in this area has been done 
(Melosh 1963; Khanna 1965; Fried 1971-73). In Fried (1972), the condition number of 
the stiffness matrix due to nonuniform meshes is studied. Bounds are derived on the 
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condition number and expressed in terms of the extremal eigenvalues of stiffness and 
mass matrices and discretization parameters of the mesh. The condition number is 
related to the size of the elements, h. Similar to condition number, trace of the element 
stiffness matrix has been used by Rigby & McNeice (1972) for evaluating their 
performance. It is suggested that elements with lower trace are likely to be better for 
general loading cases. Strain energy of the element has also been used instead of 
stiffness for comparison of two elements (Melosh 1963; Khanna 1965). Khanna’s 
method compares two element stiffness matrices by calculating the difference in strain 
energies. A modification of this method and comparison of hexahedron elements 
based on strain energy can be found in the reference by Rigby & McNeice (1972). 

The performance of the element for a given loading situation can be directly studied 
by using elements with known distortion values and comparing quantities like stress 
errors, strain errors, strain energies, energy norm of the error etc.. For example, in 
Salmon & Abel (1989), shape distortion effects on nine-noded quadrilateral membrane 
elements is studied. The shape parameters described above, aspect ratio, skew, and 
tapers are used to define distortion. Stress and strain errors are plotted for each type 
of shape distortion. A similar study on quadrilateral elements can be found in a more 
recent reference (Liu & Elmaraghy 1992). The exact energy error is used as a basis 
of comparison of meshes with distorted elements of varying degree of distortion. A 
generalized finite element evaluation procedure for evaluating two- and three- 
dimensional elements is described (Dow et al 1985). This procedure compares the 
strain energy content and the strain distribution of the finite element model to that 
of the continuum region it represents for well-defined strain states. Triangular and 
quadrilateral elements undergoing a series of progressive initial distortions are used 
for evaluation. From the results of this evaluation, the authors suggest an algorithm 
to predict maximum strain energy error as a function of initial geometry. 


3. Element degeneracy conditions for isoparametric elements 

In this section, the determinant of the Jacobian matrix is studied in detail. For different 
elements, the mathematical conditions which dictate zero of the Jacobian are explored. 
The term ‘Jacobian’ denotes the determinant of the Jacobian matrix. Thus, J = det [ J]. 

Using the strain displacement relationship e = Bq, where q is a vector of nodal 
displacements, the strain can be expressed in the local rj, C coordinate system as 

e = {l/J)GiLriA)q 

where the elements of the vector G are functions of tj, C The matrix B relates strains 
to nodal displacements. It can be seen from the above equation that if J is zero at 
some point within the element, it implies that the strains are infinite or that we have 
an indeterminate formula. If such points occur at Gauss points used for numerical 
integration, the calculations cannot be continued. Even otherwise, we can expect the 
accuracy to deteriorate as such a point is approached (Jordan 1970). Mathematically 
this condition represents a nonunique mapping between the computational space 
(ij, ri) and the physical space (x, y) in a local region around the point where J is zero. 
This follows from the inverse function theorem (see appendix A). Since J is a 
continuous function, the above requirement implies that J should not change sign 
anywhere in the domain. We note the condition when J is zero at some point in the 
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element as degeneracy. In this section, the conditions which cause degeneracy are 
reviewed for various elements. 

3.1 Triangular element 

For a three-noded linear triangular (CST) element, the magnitude of J is equal to 
twice the area of the triangle. Thus degeneracy for this element occurs when the 
triangle collapses to a straight line. 

Next consider a 6-noded higher order triangular element. In general, all three sides 
can be curved. A general relationship which describes degeneracy is too complicated 
to obtain and hence special cases are considered. A triangle with all three straight 
sides and one with two straight sides cover the majority of the applications. For such a 
triangle the “quarter-point” rule was first derived by Mitchell et al (1971). 

(1) J > 0 for all points in the triangular element if (1/4) < fcj, kj, fcj < (3/4) 

(2) J = 0 at some point in the triangular element if k,- takes a value in either of the 
intervals (0,1/4) or (3/4,1) for any value of i where i = 1,2,3. 

Similar rules are also derived by Jordan (1970) using vector analysis. In addition, 
if the triangle has at least two straight edges and one curved side, as shown in figure 
5, it is shown that the node 5 on the curved side should be in the shaded region so 
that J > 0. This region is formed by the two lines which are parallel to the straight 
sides and pass through their quarter points. 

If all the three sides are curved, a general rule to detect degeneracy is not available. 
But some specific rules can be obtained. Jordan (1970) provides a simple geometric 
check. Refer to figure 5. Draw the line from node 1 to node 6 and extend it by 1/3 
of its length to point 6'. Similarly with 2 to 5 to get 5'. Rotate CCW around node 3 
from 6 ' to 5'. If the rotation angle is 180° or more, J will vanish somewhere (the 
converse need not hold). This geometric interpretation is simply a statement of a 
scalar triple product formula for J obtained from vector analysis. For details see 
(Jordan 1970). 
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2 Figure 6. 4-noded quadrilateral element. 


3.2 Four-noded quadrilateral element 

The four-noded quadrilateral element is shown in figure 6. The shape functions are 
the serendipity functions most commonly used for this element (see Chandrupatla & 
Belegundu 1991). Using these functions, the Jacobian J can be expressed as 

J = a + bC + cri, 

where a, b, c are functions of the nodal coordinates. Thus, 7 is a bilinear function of 
^,ri and attains its minimum at the corners. The determinant of Jacobian has an 
interesting geometric interpretation for four-noded quadrilaterals (Okabe 1981). Refer 
to figure 6. Let Tj be the area of the partial triangle formed by the vertex i and two 
adjacent nodes. Then the Jacobian at node i can be written as 

= i=l,2,3,4 and Ko = iJ(0,0)| = (l/4)yl, 

where 4 is the area of the original quadrilateral. The coefficients a, b, c can be expressed 
in terms of Ki as 



a — Kq, 

b=^{K,-K,), 
c = 1 ( 2 ^ 0 -X 1 -JC 2 ). 

Since J at the comers represent the area of the triangle described above, 7 = 0 indicated 
that the quadrilateral degenerates to a triangle with the node at which 7 = 0 being 
on the line joining its adjacent nodes. Hence a 4-noded quadrilateral element, which 
is not convex, has 7 = 0 somewhere in its domain. The converse is also true. Thus, 
a four-noded quadrilateral element which has 7 = 0 somewhere in the domain is 
nonconvex in shape. 

3.3 Eight-noded quadrilateral 

Detecting degeneracy and conditions that cause degeneracy in higher order elements 
is more complex. The most commonly used higher order quadrilateral element is an 
8 -noded quadrilateral (see figure 7). 

The simplest form of this element is when its sides are straight lines. For this 
element, the restrictions on midside nodes were studied by Steinmueller (1974). The 
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rules for positioning midside nodes is derived below. The approach given here is 
slightly simplified. In figure 7, assume that the origin of the coordinate system is at 
node 1 and the x-axis is along 1-2. Thus coordinates of 2 are (x2,0). Let (a,0) be the 
position of midside node 5. The x-coordinate of a point on 1-2 can be written as 

X = N 2 X 2 + N^a = j(l + 0^X2 + (1 - ^^)a. 

For invertible mapping i.e. J > 0, we need that J = {dxjd^) > 0 from which we can 
show that 


(1/4)x 2 <a<(3/4)x2. 

When the midside node is at any of these limiting positions, the Jacobian is zero at 
that point. Such elements are called ‘quarter point elements^ They are widely used 
in fracture mechanics, since it was discovered that they possess the appropriate 
singularity required in those problems. Numerical difficulties that may arise in 3-D 
quarter point elements due to negative Jacobian and aspect ratio are discussed by 
Peono and others (Peano 1987; Peano & Pasini 1982). 

A geometrical check similar to the one described for a 6-noded triangle can also 
be used for 8-noded quadrilateral elements (Jordan 1970). However, for an element 
with all four curved sides, simple rules like quarter point rule, are not easily derived. 
A comprehensive mathematical analysis of a general 8-noded quadrilateral is 
presented (Field 1983). In this reference, algorithms have been developed to determine 
invertible transformations. The outline of the approach is given below. 

Let U be the master element domain. The coordinates of any point (x,y) can be 
expressed using the shape function iV, as 

S 8 

x=Yj NiXi and iViy... 

1=1 i=i 

The Jacobian of the transformation matrix can be obtained from the above equation. 
The general form of the Jacobian can be written as 

J(^, ri) = kof/' + + BiOg + C(a 

where k^ is a constant which depends on the element geometry. A, B and C are the 
polynomials in i. A and B are quadratic and C is cubic. Thus, for a known value of 
i,J is a cubic polynomial in ij. Parallel expression can be written expressing J as a 
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cubic polynomial in ^ with variable coefficients in rj, 
n) = + yiri). 

Since J is a continuous function on U, it must have a minimum and maximum value 
on U. The idea is to establish the sign of these values wherever they occur in the 
interior of U. The critical points of satisfy 

dJld^ = 8JI8r, = 0, at 

Thus 

8J/8i = F{i,ri) = A’(Ori^ + + C'® = 0, 

dj/dr, = Gii, n) = 3feo'?" + 2A{0ri + B® = 0. (3) 

The theory of resultant polynomials is used to identify critical points in U. A 
resultant of two polynomials is a polynomial whose coefficients depend upon the 
coefficients of the two given polynomials. The construction of resultants of two 
polynomials is described by Householder (1968). The ordinary resultant is a 
polynomial which has only the constant term. For the above two polynomials, the 
ordinary resultant is given by, 


A'iO 

B'(0 

c'(a 

0 

0 

A'(0 

B'(e) 

C'iO 

0 

3fco 

2A(a 

s® 

3feo 

2A(a 

B(0 

0 


From the theorem on resultants (Householder 1968), the necessary and sufficient 
condition for the two polynomials F and G above to have a common divisor of some 
degree greater than zero, is that the ordinary resultant D{Q = 0. A similar polynomial 
S(ri) can be constructed by writing the polynomial equations in <J. If both D and S 
are not identically zero, then the critical points of J(^,ri) on U are isolated. In such 
a case, the equation D{1^) = 0 will have at most 7 real roots. For each of these roots, 
from the theorem of resultants, there will be atleast one g* such that equation (3) is 
satisfied. The idea is to find these roots if they lie in U. Sturm sequence can be used 
to find the number of roots of D(^) that lie in [0,1]. 

The method described above is for a general case. Simplifications are possible for 
certain cases. The general algorithm for detecting invertible transformation can be 
summarized as below. 

Step 1: Check if J>0 on the boundary. This is numerically straightforward since 
J(0,tj), J(^i,0) and J(^, 1) are at most cubic polynomials in one variable. To 

show that any cubic polynomial P(r) > 0, show that P(0)P(1) > 0 and that P'(r) has 
no roots in [0,1]. If P(0)P(1) > 0 and P'(c) = 0 for c = [0,1], then show that P(c) > 0. 

Step 2: If J > 0 on the boundary and if the element is a semiquadrilateral, i.e. one 
which has three straight edges and one curved side, then J is positive everywhere in 
[0,1]. Stop. Otherwise go to step 3. 

Step 3; If J>0 on the boundary of U, and if the function J reduces to 
= tio + + ^ 3 ^^ then J is nonzero everywhere. Stop. Otherwise go to 
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Step 4; If J > 0, and ko = 0> evaluate f {(J, - B(^)/2A{^)). If F s 0, then J is nonzero 
everywhere. Else use Sturm sequence to find if the roots lie in [0,1] and if they do, 
check if J at those points is positive and stop. If ko ^ 0, go to step 5. 

Step 5: If J > 0 on the boundary, and if fco 0 , then use the method described above, 
i.e. solve D and then ( 6 ) to find the roots. 

The above algorithm gives necessary conditions for evaluating the sign of J on V. 
The following are the sufficiency conditions for the nonvanishing of J. For proof of 
these conditions see (Field 1983). 

If J > 0 on the boundary of 17, 

(A) if3ko + A(^)<0,0<0,0<^<l, then J(^,;/)>0on [/, 

(B) 3ko + A(^)>0 and 3ko + 2A(0 + B(0 <0,0<^<1, then J(lrj)>0on U, 

(C) ifko<0, then each of the following conditions imply J > 0 on t/. 

F(^)+C(<r)>0, 0<i<h 
^ = {3ko + 2A{^) + B{i) > 0} n {B{^ + C(^) < 0}. 

(D) if ko > 0, then each of the following imply J > 0 on 17, 

A(^)>0,J5(^)>0, 0<f<l, 

A(a > 0, B(<?) < 0, BiO + C(^) >0, 0 < .^ < 1. 

Global inversion of bilinear and quadratic isoparametric mapping is also studied in 
detail by Frey et al (1978). 

3.4 Other higher order quadrilateral elements 

A general algorithm similar to the one derived for quadrilateral element is too 
unwieldy for higher order quadrilateral elements. Even for simple cases of these 
elements, the solution becomes very complex. Sometimes, graphical methods are used 
to find the conditions of degeneracy. For example, consider a 12-noded quadrilateral 
element (cubic) with all straight sides as shown in figure 8 . For invertible mapping. 
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Figure 8. 12-noded quadrilateral element. 
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it can be shown that the following condition has to be satisfied. 

f (9/2)(2 - lOf - 9e)a + (9/2)(- 1 + 8<? - 9e)b + (l/2)(2 - 18^ + 27e) > 0. 

This inequality represents a region bounded by the envelope of an infinite number 
of straight lines, represented by the parameter, (^,0 < ^ 1. By using various values 

of ^ and drawing these straight lines, we get a closed curve. Admissible values of a 
and b can be obtained from the interior of this curve. 

Similar analysis for cubic isoparametric transformation of a nine-noded triangle 
is discussed in Mitchell (1979) and Woodford et al (1978). A triangle with two straight 
sides and one cubic side is chosen for this analysis. The effect of certain interpolating 
polynomials of degree four and five on triangular elements with one curved side is 
studied in Stephenson & Manohar (1979). 

3.5 Isoparametric solids - tetrahedral elements 

^ For a 4-noded tetrahedral element, which is the simplest solid element, determinant 

of Jacobian, J, is a constant and proportional to the volume of the element. The 
relationship is given by, |J| = 6V^, where Vg is the elemental volume. Hence a zero- 
Jacobian would imply degeneration of tetrahedra to a triangle. For a higher order 
tetrahedral element, the Jacobian check algorithm described for 8-noded quadri¬ 
laterals can be extended easily (Field 1981). Consider a 10-noded tetrahedron element 
as an example. The Jacobian is of the form 

J{L h,0 = k,e + Ain, oe + Bin, 0^ + Cin, 0, 
where is a constant and A, B and C are given by 

Ain,Q = Aj^on A + Aqq, 

Bin >0 = B2o*i^ A- BiinC + ^02^^ + Bi^n + B01C + Bqq, 
and 

cin,0 = C2on^ + C2,nH + c,2n:^ + + c^^n^ + c,,n 

+ + ^10^ + ^OlC + Cqo- 

The constants in the above equation are found from nodal coordinates. Tliie first step 
is to verify that J is positive on the boundary of the element. Since J is a function 
of two variables on each face of the element, the algorithm described for two variable 
functions under quadratic elements can be used. The next step is to check the sign 
of J on the interior of the element. Similar to results of 2-D, simplified results can 
be obtained under certain conditions. The following is an example. Let 


Ti(^, n >0 — + Aio*/ + AqiC -f Aqq, 

L^ii, n, 0 = B2o^ + 3C2on + C21C + C 20 , 

= i^, n> C) ~ Bq 2 ^ a- Cl 2 ^} a- Cq^C + Cq 2 ‘ 

If J > 0 on the boundary of the element and if one of the following conditions is 
satisfied, then J > 0 everywhere. 

(l)Li(0,0,0)<0, Li(0,0,l)<0, Li(0,l,0)<0 and Li(l,0,0)<0 
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or 

( 2 ) L 2 ( 0 , 0 , 0 )< 0 , L 2 ( 0 , 0 , 1 )< 0 , L 2 ( 0 , 1 , 0)<0 and L 2 (I, 0 , 0)<0 
or 

( 3 ) L 3 ( 0 , 0 , 0 )^ 0 , 13 ( 0 , 0 , 1 X 0 , 13 ( 0 , 1 , 0 X 0 and L 3 ( 1 , 0 , 0 X 0 

For a 10-noded tetrahedron with three straight edges, each straight edge having 
a bisecting midside node and all three straight edges intersecting at ( 0 , 0 , 0 ), the 
Jacobian check algorithm has been described by Field (1981). 


3.6 Isoparametric solid elements - 8-noded brick element 


For the 4-noded quadrilateral element, a positive J at the corners is an indication of 
convexity and positive J in the interior of the element. However a 8 -noded brick 
need not be convex to have a positive Jacobian. Neither is a positive Jacobian at its 
corner nodes, a sufficient condition to assure that the associated transformation has 
positive Jacobian. For example, consider an element with coordinates (0,1/4,1), (1,0,1), 
(1,1/4,1), (0,0,0), (0,3/4,1), (1,1,1), (1,3/4,0) and (0,1,0). The element is not convex, 
but its Jacobian is positive. Similarly an element with coordinates (0,0,1), (4,0, — 1), 
(1,0,0), (0,0,0), (0,1,1), (1,1,0), (1, -1,-1) and (0,1,0) has positive J at its corners, 
but J(l/2,0,0) = 0. The conditions to ensure positive J for the element whenever J 
is positive on its boundary has been derived (Field 1981). The procedure is exactly 
similar to the one above for tetrahedral elements. First, the non-negativity of the 
Jacobian has to be ensured on the boundary of the element. On each face the Jacobian 
is a polynomial in two variables and on each edge it is a quadratic in one variable. 
After verifying that it does not vanish somewhere on the edges of a face, verifying 
that it does not vanish on the interior of a face requires solution of 

SJ _SJ _8J _ 


Each of these derivatives is linear in the corresponding variable and on each face, 
one of the three variables is zero. The condition which implies a positive J throughout 
the element for a positive J on the entire boundary can be obtained using a similar 
approach as the tetrahedron. For details, see Field (1981). Degeneracy of 8 -noded 
brick elements is also discussed by Peano (1987). 

Alternatives to isoparametric transformation have also been considered. For 
example, Mitchell et al (1971) proposed a technique whereby interpolating functions 
are obtained dnectly in terms of x and y for the triangle and quadrilateral with 
arbitrary midside points. Wachspress (1971) developed a basis of wedge functions for 
convex polygon boundaries. Other notable efforts in this direction can be found in 
he works b, Gordon & Hdl (1973), McLeod (1976,1978) and McLeod & Mitchell 
^ alternatives, isoparametric transformations are the most 

widely used in displacement formulation of finite element analysis. 


4. Rezoning and grid optimization methods 


definition, is simply relocation of the nodes based on some criteria The 
used could be as simple as improving the geometry of the element so that 
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they are less distorted or it could be based on the feedback frofn the finite element 
solution. In general, the process of rezoning involves two questions - when to rezone 
and how to rezone. The first question is generally answered by using well known 
measures of element quality which are purely geometrical in nature. These measures 
have been discussed in the previous chapter. The error measures based on stress 
jumps, or energy norms can also be used to decide when to rezone. The algorithm 
to rezone the mesh is usually based on some kind of nodal averaging which is a variation 
of the “Laplacian smoothing”. 

The problem of obtaining an adequate finite element mesh for a given problem 
can also be formulated and solved as an optimization problem. An optimized mesh 
has been shown to be twice as efficient as an evenly divided mesh in terms of the 
number of degrees of freedom to produce the same accuracy (McNiece & Marcal 
1973; Turcke & McNiece 1974). Details on grid optimization and other methods are 
reviewed in this section. This review of rezoning methods is by no means complete. 
However key references have been discussed as a guideline. 

4.1 Laplacian smoothing 

This is the most popular method of grid smoothing, originally conceived by Winslow 

(1967). If a node n is shared by elements e^, 62,63 . e„, then its coordinates (x„,y„) 

are modified by 

N I N N I N 

X„= Y. Xc,Wt / Y Wi and y„ = X / Y 

1=1 / i=l i=l / i=l 

where and y^i are the coordinates of the centroid of the element a, and Wj can be 
considered as weights appropriately defined for averaging. If refined elements are 
needed in a certain region of the mesh, large weights have to be given in those regions 
in the corresponding elements. The solution to the above equation is a rough 
approximation of the discrete Laplacian. Thus the above formula is strictly valid for 
orthogonal meshes. Since the solution of Laplace’s equation is known to have an 
averaging property, the above formula is used for rezoning any arbitrary mesh which 
is distorted. Instead of the nodal coordinates, as described above, the coordinates of 
the geometric centre of the element which is connected to the node are used. The 
weights are chosen as some parameter which is to be averaged over the domain. In 
the simplest form, we can use W; = 10. The distortion measure is another choice, but 
its usefulness in reducing solution error has to be explored. Note that the above 
formula is used iteratively. Successive use of the formula over a number of iterations 
converges it to a more uniform mesh. 

4.2 Grid optimization methods 

Grid optimization is a systematic way of obtaining finite element meshes that yield 
the required accuracy for the minimum effort. During early investigation of this 
problem (Felippa 1977), nodal coordinates were used as design variables in the 
appropriate energy functional. The resulting equations are highly nonlinear and need 
lot of computational effort. Hence attempts to find true optima are not very practical. 
Methods to obtain near-optimum grids based on the application of a solution-based 
criterion were proposed by Shephard et al (1980) and Turcke & McNeice (1974). 
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There are two key issues to be addressed in the application of these criteria 
methods - the criteria to be used, and the method of grid enrichment to be employed. 
The method of grid enrichment used might increase the degrees of freedom in the 
structure or just redistribute the nodes. 

The requirements for optimum grids were studied by Turcke & McNeice (1974). 
These are based on the optimum grids obtained for various two dimensional problems 
by direct optimization using nodal coordinates as design variables along with nodal 
displacements. The optimization problem is described below. 

The total potential energy obtained from finite element formulation can be written 
as 

n = ia^Ka - 

where a is a column vector of unknown nodal displacements, K is the stiffness matrix 
and F is the column vector of nodal point forces. If we consider nodal coordinates 
Xj as design variables along with displacements, then minimum potential energy 
implies that 


(Kfl-f): 


^ 0 , 

dF 


—a -a 

dXi dXi 


Thus the feasible set of nodal co-ordinates and nodal displacements in the above 
system of nonlinear equations is one that ensures that the potential energy functional 
is stationary. A sufficient condition for the solution of the above equation to be a 
minimum is that the Hessian of 11 be positive definite. Using the above relations, 
the best possible approximate solution for the given finite element mesh is obtained. 
The above optimization problem is solved using Rosenbrock’s direct search technique. 
The authors (Turcke & McNiece 1974) provide specific guidelines for obtaining 
optimum grids. They suggest that the element edges have to be aligned along 
isoenergetics i.e. along contours of constant strain energy density. These contours 
can be obtained from the initial analysis on a course grid. 

Furthermore, Shephard et al (1980) developed an interactive approach to synthesis 
of near-optimal meshes. The criteria used is variation of strain energy density in the 
element based on an argument that the best finite element solution is the one that 
best approximates the total strain energy. Hence this solution is associated with the 
best possible approximation to the integrand of the strain energy, i.e. SED. Key nodes 
are placed on the boundary of the mesh using above criteria and the new mesh is 
generated. 

A variation of strain energy density has been used in Melosh & Marcal (1977) for 
mesh enrichment. The authors study the effect of gradual introduction of an additional 
degree of freedom on the potential energy. This effect is measured by ‘specific energy 
difference’, which is estimated by taking the difference between the SED at any point 
and that at the centroid of the element. A criteria based on a measure of the inter¬ 
polation error associated with the finite element model is used by Kikuchi (1986). In 
this reference, the nodes are redistributed by an iterative scheme. More details on this 
method can be found from Diaz et al (1983). Mesh modification based on minimization 
of an interpolation error estimate is presented by Demcowicz & Oden (1986). The 
examples in this reference are taken from fluid flow problems. A more recent reference 
on mesh optimization problem (Martinez & Samartin 1991) presents closed form 
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solutions to determine optimal mesh for 1-D problems. Some practical examples of 
the use of rezoning and adaptive remeshing can be found in the works of Jung-Ho 
Cheng & Kikuchi (1986), Jung-Ho Cheng (1988), Liefooghe & Fleury (1990), Yon & 
Yang (1990) and Yang et al (1989). 

4.3 General method for adaptive grid design 

The optimal grid-design problem is defined by Kikuchi (1986) 

Minimize (Maximum E^), 

where is an error measure of eth finite element. The necessary condition for the 
above optimization problem is that (Babuska et al 1983), 

Eg = constant, e = 1 to no. of elements. 

For stationary heat conduction problems and elastostatic problems, the smoothing 
scheme based on the Laplacian smoothing works well by taking the weights as Eg/Ag 
where Ag are element areas (Kikuchi 1986). For one-dimensional problems, the 
necessary condition is satisfied by repeated application. For two-dimensional 
problems, repeated application may not yield the necessary optimum, but it always 
reduces the maximum value of error at the beginning and converges to a fixed grid 
which is very close to the optimal one. If the initial mesh has only rectangular elements 
and if the necessary condition is satisfied, the application of Laplacian smoothing 
does not alter the mesh topology. If the mesh has elements of irregular shape, the 
smoothing scheme moves the grids even if the necessary condition is satisfied, 

4.4 Other approaches 

Some authors have approached the problem purely from geometric considerations, 
i.e. optimization to minimize mesh distortion. For example, in a recent reference on 
mesh smoothing (Parthasarathy & Kodiyalam 1990), a constrained optimization 
problem is solved starting from a valid initial mesh. The objective function is chosen 
to be the RMS value of the aspect ratio of the elements. Kennon & Dulckravich (1986) 
use a linear combination of orthogonality and mesh smoothness measures as cost 
functions for optimization. Smoothness measure at any node is defined as the sum of 
the squares of the differences in area between adjacent elements connected to that 
node. The orthogonality measure at node i is defined as the sum of the squares of 
the dot products of the adjacent vectors which emanate from the node i. Minimizing 
the weighted sum of these measures ensures a smooth and orthogonal grid. This 
approach has been used in 3-D problems using volumes as measures in Carcaillet 
et al (1986). Similar work can also be found in Hayes et al (1986). 

The problem of rezoning and grid optimization has been a subject of study for 
more than two decades now. A comprehensive review of the subject can be found in 
Shephard (1979). More recent papers have concentrated on applications of these 
methods to practical problems in engineering like flow analysis, metal forming, shape 
optimization etc. For iterative solution methods like large displacement analysis, the 
variables like displacement and stresses have to be transferred to the new positions 
of nodal points. A method to do this by inversion of isoparametric mapping is 
described in Crawford et al (1989). 
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5. Conclusions 

It should be noted that solution errors are a result of the combination of factors - 
element distortion, the nature of the problem, degree of polynomial used for 
interpolation, and boundary conditions. Hence, a priori knowledge of the way 
distortion affects accuracy of analysis is impossible to predict. However, large 
distortions in general cause large errors. The distortion measures described in this 
review can be used to detect such distortions. Empirical rules for acceptable levels 
of distortion are quite common, though these are merely heuristic. Quantifying 
distortion using a reasonably good measure is very useful especially for rezoning or 
redefining the nodes to improve mesh quality. 

Through the analysis of isoparametric elements for a nonvanishing Jacobian, it was 
observed that certain shapes of elements are ‘forbidden’ to maintain positive Jacobian 
in the element. The methods described here can be used to identify degeneracy. 

For rezoning, weighted averaging at the nodes is the most popular method because 
of simplicity and ease of implementation. This scheme has certain disadvantages. The 
smoothness and uniformity of the rezoned mesh depends on the weighing factor used. 
With simple averaging, invalid geometry might result near boundaries for some 
problems. Though optimization seems to be a better approach, the computational 
effort can be very large for complex problems. Hence developing better rezoning 
techniques which yield less distorted and more accurate elements with computational 
ease is a subject of research. 


Appendix A 

Theorem on inverse transformation 

Let x=f(u,v), y = g(u,v) define a continuously differentiable transformation for all 
pairs (u, r) in some neighbourhood of a point (Uo,Vq). Let Xq = /(uo,t)o), yo = 0(“o>'’o). 
and suppose that the Jacobian is not zero at (uq, Uq). Then there exist positive numbers 
a,b, 0 L,p and functions f (x,y), G(x,y) defined when |x -XqI < a, |y-yol such that 
the following assertions are true: 

Let R be the rectangular region in the xy-plane defined by the inequalities 
lx — xqI < a,|y — yol < b and let S be the rectangular region in the «t)-plane defined 
by the inequalities ju — UqI < «> |r - «ol < ^- Then 

(1) To any (x, y) in R corresponds a unique (u, v) in S such that x = /(«, u), y = g{u, v), 
and this unique pair is given by 

u = f(x,y), u = G(x,y). 

(2) The functions F and G are continuous and have continuous partial derivatives 
given by 


^ = 1^ dG_l8f 

dx J 8v’ 8y J8v’ dx J 8u dy~J^' 

8 {f,g) 

where J = ——- and u, v are expressed in terms of x,y. 

8 {u, v) 
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Abstract. The present paper is concerned with magneto-visco-elastic 
surface waves in conducting media involving time rate of strain and stress 
of first order, the media being under an initial stress of hydrostatic tension 
or compression. The theory of magneto-visco-elastic surface waves in a 
conducting medium involving time rate of strain and stress of first order 
is derived under an initial stress. The above general theory is then employed 
to characterise Rayleigh, Love and Stoneley waves. Results obtained in 
the above cases reduce to well-known classical results when viscosity and 
magnetic field are absent. 

Keywords. Magneto-visco-elastic; first order; surface waves; initial stress; 
hydrostatic tension or compression. 


1. Introduction 

Surface waves play an important role in the study of earthquakes, seismology, 
geophysics and geodynamics. The theory of surface waves has been widely investigated 
and developed by Rayleigh (1885), Voigt (1887), Stoneley (1924), Ewing et al (1957, 
pp. 257-259, 311), Hunter (1960, pp. 1-57), Bland (1960, pp. 30-75), Flugge (1967, 
pp. 3-21) and Jeffreys (1959, pp. 35-38). As the inner parts of the earth are under 
considerable stress from the weight of the matter resting on its surface, we may 
suppose that the initial equilibrium stress is approximately of hydrostatic nature. 
Moreover, the earth is placed in its own magnetic-field. Therefore, the investigation 
presented in this paper may be of importance when surface waves propagate under 
initial stress, magnetic fields and the viscous nature of the medium are involved. It is 
believed that the considered problem has not been so far investigated. 

The interplay of an electromagnetic field with the motion of deformable solids has 
also been undertaken by many investigators (Knopoff 1955; Banos 1956; Chadwick 
1957; Suhubi 1965; Yu & Tang 1966; De & Sengupta 1971). Yu & Tang (1966) 
thoroughly discussed the dilatational and rotational waves in a magneto-elastic 
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initially stressed conducting medium. De & Sengupta {1971, 1972) investigated 
magneto-elastic waves and disturbances in initially stressed conducting media. 
Acharya & Sengupta (1978) investigated the problem of magneto-thermo-elastic 
surface waves in initially stressed conducting media. More recently, the effect of 
viscosity on the elastic surface waves is receiving greater attention from many 
investigators (Das & Sengupta 1990a, 1990b, 1992; Roy & Sengupta 1983a, 1983b). 

In the present paper the authors investigate magneto-visco-elastic surface waves 
in a conducting medium under hydrostatic stress (tension or compression) paying 
special attention to Rayleigh, Love and Stoneley waves. Dispersion relations are 
derived for Rayleigh and Love and some comments on Stoneley waves are also 
included. 


2. Basic equations 

The equations of motion for a perfectly conducting elastic solid under initial stress 
(hydrostatic tension or compression) in a uniform magnetic field are (Yu & Tang 1966) 



-Po 


d^Ui 

dxjdxj 


+ Me^0 


dxi dxi ) dXj’ 


H, = Ho 


dXiJ’ 


i,i = 1,2,3, 


( 1 ) 


where Pq is the hydrostatic tension or compression (tension when Po < 0 and 
compression when po > 0 ), is the stress tensor over the initial stress, U; is the 
displacement vector with respect to coordinates Xi, X 2 , X 3 and time t, p is the density 
of the material, is the intensity of the uniform magnetic field parallel to Xj-axis, 
Pe is the magnetic permeability. 


3. Formulation of the problem 

Let Mj and M 2 be two electrically conducting charge free isotropic, homogeneous, 
visco-elastic, semi-infinite solid media in welded contact under an initial hydrostatic 


M 2 



/ 

X2 


Figure 1. Interface geometry. 
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tension or compression permeated by uniform magnetic field (figure 1). We further 
assume that the medium still remains homogeneous and isotropic under the combined 
influence of magnetic field and initial stress. The magnetic properties of the conducting 
solids in the domains and Mj are assumed to be sensibly the same. We consider 
a system of orthogonal Cartesian axes OXjXjXj, the origin 0 being on the interface, 
and Oxj being normal to the interface (figure 1 ). 

We consider the possibility of a type of wave travelling in the positive x^-direction 
in such a manner that the disturbance is largely confined to the neighbourhood of 
the boundary and all the particles at any instant on any line parallel to Xj-axis have 
equal displacements. Due to the first assumption we assert that the wave is a surface 
wave and the second assumption concludes that all partial derivatives with respect 
to the coordinates Xj are zero. Then using the formulae « = grad (j!) + curl)//, the 
displacement components, Ui and M 3 at any point may be expressed in the form 


d(j) d\j/ 




d(j> dij/ 


so that 


9xi 9 x 3 


W 3 = — + 


9 x 3 9xi’ 


, 9u 3 9ui 9^ 9^ ^ 9 mi 9m3 

V^(/) = A, 7^)// = —-7^ = —--t-—, A = —+ —, 

9xi 9 x 3 9xJ . 9 X 3 9xi 9 x 3 


where </> and ij/ are functions of co-ordinates x^, X 3 and time t. 

The first order stress-strain relation for an isotropic visco-elastic medium is (Voigt 
1887) 


»?i + >l 2 - 




where >/i, are elastic constants, ri 2 , ^2 *re constants due to viscosity, 

+ “;,i) is Strain tensor and Sij is the Kronecker symbol. 

Using (3) in (1), the displacement equations of motion for a conducting first order 
visco-elastic medium under hydrostatic stress in an uniform magnetic field as 


(■^1 + Ml)+ (-^ 2 + 1 * 2 ): 


Cj9xi V 


M 1 + M 2 T: V^ui 


- Ui + t/2T; PoWWi = PUi + 


9 \ 9^Ui 


dtJ dt^ 


J..+/.4) G' +”4) 


P t/l +'/2 


9 \ 9^u, 


(Aj + Ml)+ (^2- 1 - 1 ^ 2 ) ■ 


t J 9x3 \ 


dt) 9t^ 


Ml + Ma ^ “3 - Po f'll + tJa U 3 


-t- X tji-hri2 — 


d\(d^U 2 


8tJ\dx\ 9xj9x3 


= P 'll +'/2- 


9 \ d^u-. 


dt J dt^ 


where K = The above relations apply to both and M 2 . 
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Introducing (2) in (4) yields 


where 


8^(1) 

UV\^+Vl^{8ldt)) 

dt^ 

L 

8^\j/ 

V{v\,+vi,m)) 

dt^ 

L 

8^ui _ 


8t^ 

L 


Po 

P 

Po 
P . 

Po’ 
p. 


vv + 

V^M2 + 


K 

p dxydx^’ 

P 

K 

p 9Xj ’ 


1/2 _ “^1 + ,,2 _ -^2 + 2^2 t/2 _ T/2 _ /^2 

*^1T~ > ^2r > '^ IS >'^25^’ 

P P P P 


( 5 ) 


L = n,+i.~- 

Again, (5) apply to both and M 2 . In the sequel, Mi is identified by 
p',rt\,r]' 2 ,A' 2 ,p\,p'l properties. 


3.1 Boundary conditions 

'st 

To obtain the frequency equation we apply the following conditions of continuity 
across the interface 

(i) The components of displacement at the interface between and Mj must be 
continuous. 

(ii) Stress components T 31 , z^, 1^33 are continuous across the interface. They are 
respectively given by 


II 

rO 

f 5 


LT32 — 

3 




^ d^ 4 > ^ ay dV 

dxidxi dx\ 5 X 3 


( 6 ) 


V (j) + 2\ Pi + Pi 


-8t 


d^<f> ^ d^if/ 

8x1 dXjSxj 


4. Harmonic solutions 


To investigate equations (5), let us take harmonic solutions 


[(j), ij/.Ui) = l$iX3), IpiXi), U2(X3)]e'‘’'*‘ 


( 7 ) 


for medium Mj. For medium M 2 , the dashed functions replace 

Introducing (7) in (5) we get 


d^$ 

dxl 




Kt-^iKPo/p). 






dij} 


piVlT-iPotit/p))dx3 
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- 


^KS ^%iPo/p) 


Krj^rj* 1 ^ 

-rit{Po/p}r^^’ 


, , {iK/p)r,^-co^)r,* l ^ 

'^ls-iPolp)nl J 


in which 


ri* = [r,^ - icoti^), Vl^ = Vl^ - iatVl^, - imVl,. 


Similar relations for Mj can be obtained by using dashed variables ij/', u' »' »' 

V V V V' tt*' l/'2 t/'2 V V / / A j- -r »r > 2) (2’ 

IT, I' 2t> ’^is’ '^2s> ''je: > *^KT’ ^jcs> '*•!’ -^2> /^2> ' Accordmg to our assumption 

K is the same for both the media. 

Clearly, (8) must have exponential solutions; and, in order that <j), ijj and U2 describe 
surface waves, they must become vanishingly small as X3 tends to infinity. Thus for 
the medium Mj the solutions of ( 5 ) may be taken in the following form: 

^ = [Aexp{ -+ /Sexp{- X3-(2)i/2 

•A = exp{- + i(^Xi - ojt)}, 

M2 = Cexp/-v J 


For the medium M, 


-X 

3 ^ ^ 1/2 


'^ls-^Pjp)tK 


+ i(>;x 


i-a)r)j. 


<P' = [^'exp{x3(;;" - Cyy>^} + B'cxp{x,iri^ - Cyy'^}lexp{iir]x^ - mt)], 
exp{x3(;;2 - + i(>?x, - wr)}. 


where 


Uj = C'expjxj 


VKs-^JP')riV - 


.2\„*ni/2 


+ /(j/Xj — (Jit) 


r2_ r2^_ 

' ylr-rilipjp)' - 




^KT ^k'^PoIp) 


y\s-n*Mlp) ’ " y'L-nVipJp') ’ 

B = B' = x\B\, 


In evaluating quantities like (j;^ _ (3)i/2^ positive real part will be taken 

in each case. 

Now applying the boundary conditions (i) and (ii) we get 

^ + («i - '62)^1 = ^' + K +162)^1 > (12a) 

C=C', (12b) 

ifii A + (iQ^a^ + l)B, = - iQ\ A' - (ia; Q' - l)B\, ( 12 c) 
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p(^ ]l2iQ,A + {{\ + Ql) + 2iQ^cc^}BJ 
\ 


-P 


Yls 

’ll 




tj^ + 


p' (-^ ) [- 2iQ[A' + {- 2iQ'2Cc\ + (1 + (12d) 

C 

.*' 1 1/2 

{12e) 


{{KjpW 


{V'^s-iPolP'W^ 


flK 


^ I UnM - 1) + + {VlriQl - 1)«1 + 2ns(«i - iQ2)}BJ 




+ {V'MQ2 - l)“'i + 2J"xsK + ’Q:2)W (12f) 


c- 


2 \ 1/2 


where 


From (12b) and (12e) we get 
C = C' = 0. 


yi2 

2 «=I ‘-7 


' 2 \ 1/2 


k=l,2. 


Thus we conclude that there is no propagation of the displacement u^. The wave 
velocity equation is, therefore, obtained from (12a), (12c), (12d), (12f) by the elimination 
of the constants A, B^, A', in the determinant form as 

|M,.1 = 0, (i,;-1,2,3,4), (13) 

where 

Mii = l, Mi2==(ai-ie2)> •''^13 = -!. -^14=-K + ‘<22)> 

M22 = (i2jai + 1), M23 = iQ[, M^^ = (ia[Q'2~ 1), 

31 = PiVisKm^, M 3 , = p{Vyri*){H + Ql) + 2 iQ,a J, 

M,, = p'(Vf,/,,*')2iQ[, M 3 ^= _p'(F'^,/ 0 {- 2 iG'a;+(l + e'^)}, 

M4i=(p/t/]^){f^^r(ei-l) + 2 F^,}, 

M42 = ipK){vlAQl - i)«i + 2i^L(«i - ie2)}> 

M 43 =- (p7'?r){n^r(e'i^ - 1 )+ 

M,, = - (p7r?r){nr(e'/ - l)“'i + ^^ksK + iQ'i))- 


From (13) we obtain the wave velocity in the common boundary under consideration 
in the presence of magnetic field, initial stress in the nature of hydrostatic tension or 
compression, viscosity where viscosity is of first order including strain rate and stress 
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5. Particular cases 

5.1 Rayleigh waves 

In the particular case of Rayleigh waves the interface becomes a free surface and Mj 
is treated as vacuum. 

Hence in view of {12d) and (12f) we get 

2il2iX + {(1 + Qj) 4-2!(2jai}Bj = 0, (14) 

inM - 1 ) + + {VkAGI - 1)«1 + = 0 . 

(15) 

For the indispensable constants A, Bi from (14) and (15) to assume non zero values 
we have 

|m;.| = o (U = l,2), (16) 

where 

M\, = 2iQ„ M\, = (l + Ql) + 2iQ^ot^, 

= nAQl - 1) + 2F^s, M', = Vl^iQl - l)a, + - iQ,). 

Equation (16) represents the magneto-visco-elastic Rayleigh wave velocity equation 
under the initial stress in the nature of hydrostatic tension or compression in a 
medium, including strain rate and stress rate. 

In the absence of viscous effects, (16) reduces to 

2iPj (l+PD-ylin^P^ 

V\^{P\ -l) + 2Vl, Vl^iPl - 1)«^ + 2Vl,(n, - iP,) 

where 

p2 I p2 ^ co^~Wlp 

' {V\r-{PolP)W' ' iy\,-{pJp)W^ 

^ pylriio^^h^ VIt) - + i^ylrlpyls)'^ 

Equation (17) represents the magneto-elastic Rayleigh-wave velocity equation under 
the initial stress of hydrostatic tension or compression. This agrees with the result 
obtained by Acharya & Sengupta (1978). 

Moreover, iii the absence of the magnetic field and initial stress (p^ = 0, K = 0) we 
get from (17) the Rayleigh wave velocity equation for the elastic medium as 

4[1 - = (2 - (cVF?s))^ (18) 

where 

= (cP'lif-. 

Equation (18) is in complete agreement with the classical result of Rayleigh. 

5.2 Love waves 

We know that for such types of waves Uj the oitly component of displacement 
vector u to play the role. Let us consider that the medium is bounded by two 
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Figure 2. Love wave formulation. 


horizontal plane surfaces at a finite distance H apart, the upper plane surface being 
free while the medium Mj extends to an infinitely great distance (figure 2 ). 

The notable fact here is that the displacement in may no longer diminish with 
distance from the boundary between and M 2 so that for the medium M 2 we 
preserve the full solution as 


C'^exp |x 


C'j exp 


^2 


1*K 


1/2 


ri^ + 


({Kr,yp')-co^)ri*' 


+ 


1/2 


X exp(i(>;Xj 


(19) 


where the restriction that the real part of {t)^ + {iK/p')Ti‘^ — — 

be positive is not required. 

For the present case the boundary conditions are 

(i) U 2 and T 32 are continuous at = 0 , 

(ii) T 32 = 0 at X 3 = — H. 

Employing the boundary conditions (i) and (ii) we obtain 


c=c; + c'2 


Yk 


' ^ i{Kr,Yp)-co^)n* 

^is-(Po/pK 


K 

2 /V 


1/2 


C = p' 






KS 

3 ^ ((K/p’),j^-co^)r,*X 

^Ks-iPolP'K' J 


((W/p')-co^K' 

v'K^-iPoip'K' . 


L"2 

KS 

1/2 


(c;-c'), 


1/2 


C^e-^ 


{iKnYp')-<o^K' 

’’ I /'2 


KS (PoIp')^*k j 


1/2 


= 0 . 


Eliminating C, C \, C\ from equations (20a)-(20c) we get 


(V 


P 


KS 


{^-{Klp))r\\ 


11/2 


yls-(pJp)n*K\ ^ 


KS 


(c^-{Klp'))r,*' 


( 20 a) 


( 20 b) 


( 20 c) 


JIVES'(Po/pXV 


-1 


1/2 


X tan yiH 


(c^-{K/p'))r,*' 

rK%-(Po/p')rK' 


1/2 


= 0 , 


( 21 ) 


^ where c = co/t]. 
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Equation (21) represents the required wave velocity equations for Love waves in 
a magneto-visco-elastic solid medium including strain and stress rates of first order 
under an initial hydrostatic tension or compression. It is seen from (21) that Love 
waves depend upon viscous field as well as magnetic field and also on the initial 
stress in the nature of hydrostatic tension or compression. 

5.3 Stone ley waves 

In the classical theory, Stoneley waves are the generalised form of Rayleigh waves 
propagating in the vicinity of interface of two semi-infinite media and Mj. Hence 
in our general case Stoneley waves propagating along the common boundary of M, 
and M 2 are determined by the roots of the wave velocity equation (13). In the absence 
of magnetic field, initial stress, viscosity and strain-stress rates this equation of course 
reduces to the classical result obtained by Stoneley. 


We are grateful to the referees for their valuable comments and suggestions towards 
improvement of the paper and its appearance in the present form. 
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Dynamical characteristics of wave-excited channel flow 

S SELVARAJAN* and V VASANTA RAM^ 

'National Aeronautical Laboratory, Vimanapura Road, Bangalore 
560017, India 

^Institut fiir Thermo- und Fluiddynamik, Ruhr-Universitat, Bochum, 
Germany 

Abstract. This paper is part of a study on the receptivity characteristics 
of the shear flow in a channel whose walls are subjected to a wave-like 
excitation. The small amplitude forced wavy wall motion is characterised 
by a wave number vector Ai, I 2 4nd a frequency cOg. The basic flow in 
the problem is a superposition of the Poiseuille flow and a periodic 
component that corresponds to the wave excitation of the wall. The aim 
of the study is to examine the susceptibility of this flow to transition. The 
problem is approached through studying the stability characteristics of 
the basic flow with respect to small disturbances. The theoretical 
framework for this purpose is Floquet theory. The solution procedure for 
solving the eigenvalue problem is the spectral collocation method. 
Preliminary results showing the influence of the amplitude and the wave 
number of the wall excitation on the stability boundary of the flow are 
presented. 

Keywords, Dynamical characteristics; wave-excited channel flow; forced 
wavy wall motion; stability characteristics; spectral collocation method. 


1. Introduction 

In the broad area of study under the title “the stability of fluid motions”, a subject 
that has attracted increased attention in recent years is the response to further 
disturbances of the shear flow that is excited by waves travelling in the plane of the 
walls. Besides the inherent fundamental interest that disturbance-propagation problems 
hold as such in fluid mechanics, the possibility of influencing transition and thus of 
managing turbulence through wall excitation has been recognised for some time now 
and this has lent additional impetus to research on this subject. It is therefore not 
surprising to find this subject occupying a prominent position in papers at conferences 
on turbulence control and management (see e.g. Liepmann & Narasimha 1988), and 
at special sessions at larger conferences. Of the latter we mention here only the first 
European Fluid Mechanics Conference, 1991 (Cambridge, UK), The SIAM Conference 
on Applications of Dynamical Systems, 1992 (Salt Lake City), and the Fourth 
European Turbulence Conference 1992 (Delft, Netherlands). 

In studies of disturbance propagation in these flows the points of main interest 
centre around the effects of the wall-wave excitation parameters, viz. its frequency, 
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wave number (vector) and amplitude, on the growth (or decay) characteristics of the 
further disturbances. At moderate Reynolds numbers one is particularly interested 
in the shift in the surface of neutral stability due to the wave excitation at the wall 
since this is an indication of the susceptibility of the flow to transition to turbulence. 
When the Reynolds numbers are much larger, the propagation of disturbances has 
to be studied in a flow that is already turbulent and this belongs to the realm of 
“management” of turbulence through the wave excitation of the walls. The latter 
context requires for its understanding a much deeper insight into the turbulence 
mechanism in the flow than is' available today. It poses a problem of formidable 
diversity and complexity. As against this, the former has the advantage of being more 
tractable, yet retaining some, if not all, physical elements that characterise a turbulent 
flow. It is therefore better suited for study at the present stage and therefore defines 
the scope of this work. The disturbance propagation problem in the laminar flow 
with wave excited walls, despite its conceptual simplicity, is a difficult one, not only 
because it involves a larger number of parameters than the classical problem with 
unexcited walls, but also due to additional physical phenomenon that are encountered 
due to the wave-like component present in the basic flow. These call for a modification 
of the mathematical tools used to handle these problems. 

The subject of the present paper is the propagation of small amplitude disturbances 
in the channel flow whose walls undergo a travelling wave type of deformation of 
one wave number and frequency only. We also regard the amplitude of the wave 
excitation at the wall to be sufficiently small, so that the basic flow in which disturbance 
propagation is to be studied comprises only one wave component superposed upon 
the classical fully developed flow with a parabolic velocity profile in a channel with 
rigid walls. The number of parameters involved in this problem is much larger than 
in the classical problem and its thorough investigation calls for a more extensive 
study than is possible in the relatively brief time span of around two years over which 
this work has been in progress. Even with the limited scope set, the study is too 
extensive to be accommodated within this paper, so we restrict ourselves for the present 
primarily to outlining our approach and presenting a selection of preliminary results 
that we have obtained so far. The reader interested in further details is referred to 
Selvarajan & 'Vasanta Ram (1991). 


2. The basic flow 


The equations of motion for an incompressible fluid are, in the usual notation. 


5ui/5xi = 0, 1=1,2,3 


du, du. 


dp ^ I d^Ui 
dxi Redx„dx„’ 


l,m = l,2, 3, 


(la) 

(lb) 


where the lengths are referred to the mean semi-channel height H, the velocity 
components to the mean centre line velocity U^, the time to H/Uq, the pressure to 
pul and the Reynolds number Re is based on H and Uq. 

We specify the wall motion through the following expression (see figure 1), 


yJt,Xi,X3)= ± 1 + £,„Real(exp[i{AiXi + A3X3-ci)^t)]), 


( 2 ) 
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which represents a wave travelling in the wall plane around the position X 2 = ± 1 
with amplitude wave number vector (Aj, A 3 ) and frequency cOg. In the above form 
the waves on the upper and lower walls are in phase so that at any instant of time 
the local channel width expands and contracts around the value 2H. It is relatively 
straightforward in principle to extend the study to permit the waves on the two 
walls to be out of phase with each other. This might be important for the behaviour 
of further disturbances and hence from the point of view of transition control. 
However, an additional parameter, viz. the phase difference, would then enter the 
picture. In the present state of such studies it is desirable to keep the number of 
additional parameters within limits and therefore we restrict ourselves in this work 
to walls excited in phase as in ( 2 ). 

For small amplitudes of the wave excitation at the wall, the solution for the flow 
quantities may be sought as a perturbation from the parabolic velocity profile of the 
fully developed channel flow. To a linear approximation in we may then write for 


the flow quantities: 

Ui = 5i,(l-x2) + £v„Uj + 0(e^), 1= 1,2,3, (3a) 

p = - (2xi/Re) + £„p + 0(el). (3b) 

Transferring the boundary conditions in (2) to the mean position of the wall by 
standard methods (see, e.g. Van Dyke 1975) we get the boundary conditions for the 
perturbation «i as follows: 

fli(±l)= — 2Real(exp[i(AiXi + A 3 X 3 —(Djt)]), (4a) 

W 2 (± 1) = Real(+ iccj exp [i(AiXi + A 3 X 3 —cOgt)']), (4b) 

M3(±1) = 0. (4c) 

The form of the solution for Uj may then be written as 
w, = i[t2,(x2)exp[i(AiXi + A3X3 - co/)] + 

uf(Xj)exp[-i(AjXj+ 23 X 3 - 0 ^ 7 )]], i = l,2,3, (5a) 

P = i[] 5 (x 2 )exp[i(AiXi +A3X3 -cw^t)] +^*(x2)exp[((AiXi + A3X3 -cu^t)]] 

(5b) 


where the superscript * denotes the complex conjugate. 
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The complex amplitude functions for the velocity and pressure p in (5) then 
obey the following linearised equations of motion: 

iAiili+(d!J 2 /dx 2 ) + iA 3 U 3 = 0 , ( 6 a) 

/[ + (1 2x^U2 — 

- p + ( 1 /Re)[( -2.1-11) + (d^/dx^)]Uj, ( 6 b) 

i[- CO, + (1 - x^)A Juj = -(dp/dxj) + (1/Re)[(- 1^ -1^ + (dVdx^)]!!^, 

( 6 c) 

i[- CO, + (1 - x^)A Juj = - a^P + (1/Re)[(-^ ll -11) + (dVdx^)]u3. 

( 6 d) 

The above equations ( 6 a-d) are the linearised equations of motion from which the 
well-known Orr-Sommerfeld equations for investigations of the more classical studies 
on fluid flow stability are derived. The difference from the classical problem here is 
that in the present case they satisfy inhomogeneous boundary conditions due to wall 
excitation. These are: 

Ui(±l)=—2; U 2 (d: 1) = ±ico,; iJ 3 (+l) = 0. (7) 

The set of equations ( 6 ) with the boundary conditions (7) have been solved numerically 
by two methods. One of the methods uses superposition coupled with an orthonor¬ 
malization procedure with a variable-step Runge-Kutta-Fehlberg integration scheme 
(Scott & Watts 1977), and the other is the pseudo-spectral collocation method 
described in Gottlieb et al (1984, pp. 1-54). The solution procedures are outlined in 
Selvarajan & Vasanta Ram (1991). Plots of the velocity components for a set of 
parameters are shown in figures 2-7. The frequency co, prescribed here is the same 
as the frequency of the neutrally stable Tollmien-Schlichting wave at the chosen 
wave number (Aj, A 3 ). 



Figure 2, Variation Basic flow parameters; Aj = 1-04; A 3 = 0-29; = 0-27. 




Figure 4. 
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3. The propagation of disturbances in the basic flow 

The basic flow in which we study disturbance propagation in this work is defined 
through (3) above. Since this contains components that are periodic in time and in 
two space variables, the disturbance propagation problem has to be approached 
through the Floquet theory. For small amplitude, further disturbances of the order 
0(Ss) over the basic flow, with £s«„, we may linearise the equations of motion to 
obtain the governing equations for the disturbance. 

Writing the velocity and pressure as 


“i = ^ 2 )+ /= 1=2,3, (8a) 

P = - (2xi/Re) + sj + E^p^, (8b) 

the linearised equations of motion for the further disturbance are 

dujdx^ = 0, (9a) 
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at dXi dxi 


. du,i dui 1 

Sx„ dx„_\ 


5t ox, ox. 


5u, 2 5ti, 

— !£ 4 - II — t 

dx„ dx„ 


1 

Re 3x„5x„ 
Re dx„dx„ 


= 0, (9b) 


= 0, (9c} 


„ ..2,^“.3 , . r.-, ^«s3 , ^Ms! , 1 ^^«.3 A 

— +(l-^2)^ + T- + e-^ »m—+ Msm— + -J—= 0. (9d) 

Our interest lies in the stability characteristics of the wave excited basic flow due 
to further disturbance, so homogeneous boundary conditions for w,, are appropriate. 
It is consistent with the approximations to impose these conditions at the rhean 
position of the channel walls Xj = ± 1 . 


4. Form of solution for the eigenvalue problem (Floquet-Ansatz) 

The outstanding feature of the disturbance equation (9) that demarcates it from more 
classical stability problems is the presence of periodic terms in £, Xj and Xj through 
Ui- It is known (see e.g. Bender & Orszag 1984) that, although the parameter e„ may 
be small, the structure of the solution is drastically changed by the periodic terms. 
The form of the solution for (9) that transforms the partial differential equation into 
an ordinary differential equation may be written as follows: 

«», = "f ” /lW(x,)exp[i<?)<">], / = 1,2,3, (10a) 


where 


i AW(x2)exp[»><")], 


= (a^ + )x + (fl + nA 3 )x 3 - (m + no) )t. 


The expression in (10) represents a superposition of waves of wave number (a^ + nAJ, 
()Sj + nAj) and frequency (cu^ + ncOg). In the temporal problem and )3j are regarded 
real. Solution of the problem then yields the complex frequency 0)^ for which (9) 
admits nontrivial solutions. The real part of co^ then indicates the growth or decay 
of the further disturbance characterised by We write the dispersion relation 

of the problem symbolically in the following form 

F(£ 0 „ a„ Re, £«,, Ai, Aj, cOg) = 0, (11) 

that shows the additional parameters that enter the problem due to the wave excitation 
of the wall. These are e^, Aj, A 3 and cOg. 

The equations governing the eigenfunctions ^*"'(^ 2 ) ^ 5 ,(^ 2 ) follows, 

a a(") 

i{a^ + nA,)>!<») + -^ + i{p, + nX,)Af> = 0, 

0 X 2 


( 12 a) 
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f[-K + nm ) + {a^ + nAj )(1 -x^)]- Ix^ + i(a^ + nJl^)Af^ + 




(Xj + nX^Y + Ws + 


Afl + ^<!>f = 0, ( 12 b) 


dA^"^ 

i[- (co^ + ncoj + (a^ + nAj)(I - x^)] X'j + + 


_1_ 


(a^ + nAj )H + nAj)^ -— 




([- (oj^ + nw ) + (a^ + nAj)(l - x\)'\A^^l + + nA^)Al"J + 


1 


'gy ‘ v"s .1''^" "sj • s • j' sp 

(Xj + nA^ "'^3 ~ ^ ^ 


4'-,> + ^(D<,"> = 0. 
2 


( 12 c) 


( 12 d) 


The quantity with / = 1,2,3, that multiplies e„ in (12) is an abbreviation for the 
following expression. 


4>|”* = 


iiij [a^ + (n - 1)AJ + [fi^(n - 1)A3] + 


dx. 




+ 


iu* [a^ + (n + 1) A J + i«* [^,(n + 1) A 3 ] + il* 


dx. 


a(" + i) 


+ 


0 X 2 


+ 




dx. 


ur. 


(13) 


To bring out the differences between studies of the stability of the flow with a wave 
excited wall and the classical problem more clearly, it is meaningful to rewrite the 
ordinary differential equations for the complex amplitude velocity functions in 
a form in which the contribution of the Orr-Soramerfeld part and of the additions 
can be more easily recognised. We therefore subject (12) to the following steps: 


Step 1. Multiplication and addition; (a^ + nAj) + (/S^ + nAj). 

( 12 b) ( 12 d) 

Step2. (d/dxj) (outcome of step 1) —i[(as + nAi)^ + (^s + 

Step 3. Multiplication and subtraction:(j?, + nAj) - (a^ + nAi). 

( 12 b) ( 12 d). 


The resulting equation after steps 1 and 2 above is (15) below where the abbreviation 
k,, stands for 


fe,^ = (a, + «Ai)^+()?^ + nA3)^ 
d 


dx. 


[(m^ + nco)- (a^ + nAj )(1 - x^)] 


d^<"> 


s2 


dx. 


(14) 

QX- 
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K + + 






ikt 


+ y= 0- (15) 


The quantity which is the multiplier of e„ in (15) is a sum of thirteen terms as 
follows. 


13 

l|/(n) _ ^ ip(n) 

J=1 ^ 


(16) 


The j = 1,2,3,..., 13 are listed in Selvarajan & Vasanta Ram (1991). 
The outcome of step 3 is (18) below, where stands for: 


£2<"'= (^, + nA3 )/!<")-(a,+ nAJ/l("3). 

i[- [in, + ncol + [«, + nA J(1 -x^)]Q<"> - 2x,(;8, + nA 3 )^<") 


(17) 


+ ; 


Re 


ilcf - 




+ YZ"’' = 0. (18) 


The quantity x'"*, the multiplier of e„, in (18), is a sum of twelve terms as follows. 


/"’= E xf- 

j = l 


(19) 


The x^f,j= 1,2,3,..., 12, are listed in Selvarajan & Vasanta Ram (1991). 

Equations (15) and (18), together with the continuity equation (12a), are the set of 
equations for the complex amplitude functions of the velocity and The 

boundary condition on all these quantities is zero at Xj = + 1 so that the problem 
reduces to an eigenvalue problem requiring solution of the dispersion relation (11) 
for the (complex) frequency cOj (temporal stability problem!). 

A cursory inspection of the governing equations shows that for the case of the 
unexcited wall, = 0, (15) reduces to the Orr-Sommerfeld equation for and (18) 
to the Squire equation for For e,,, t^O, (12a), (15) and (18) form an infinite set of 
coupled equations. We truncate them at n = + 1 and — 1, setting to zero for all 
n> 1 and n> — 1. We then have nine unknowns, viz. A^^^f 
^^ 3 ^ equations are obtainable by writing (12a), (15) 

and (18) for n = — 1, 0 and + 1, setting to zero for all n > 1 and « < — 1. 


5. Outline of the solution procedure 

The solution procedure, both for the basic flow that involves inhomogeneous 
boundary conditions, and for the problem of further disturbances which is treated 
as a temporal eigenvalue problem, is given in some detail in Selvarajan & Vasanta 
Ram (1991). Here we restrict ourselves to observing that the occurrence of the Orr- 
Sommerfeld operator in both the problems may be used to advantage in the 
computational procedures. Whereas the basic flow problem was solved by two 
methods (vide §2) we used only the spectral collocation method together with an 
iterative scheme to solve the temporal eigenvalue problem. 
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Figure 8. Stability characteristics of the wave-excited channel flow. 


6, Results 

Figure 8 shows the characteristics of the further disturbance in the and plane 
for a Reynolds number Re = 8000 for two sets of the other parameters whose values 
are indicated on the figure. Judging from our present results, which should be regarded 
as preliminary, there are threshold values of the wall excitation amplitude parameter 
which divides the stable from the unstable regions. However, it is interesting to 
note that there may be disturbances at discrete bands of wave numbers which are 
damped even at higher amplitudes of excitation. More extensive analytical and 
computational studies are necessary to substantiate these findings. 
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List of symbols 

amplitude function of velocity disturbance, complex quantity, see (10); 
Alii amplitude function of pressure disturbance, complex quantity, see (10); 

F dispersion relation, defined in (11); 

H mean semi-channel height; 

k„ defined in (14); 

(n) mode number, see (10); 

p pressure; 

p periodic part of pressure, see (3); 

p amplitude function of pressure, complex quantity, see (5); 
pj pressure disturbance, defined in § 3,1 = 1,2,3, see (8); 

Re Reynolds number. Re = UqH/v; 
t time coordinate; 

u, velocity component in direction x,, / = 1,2,3; 

«( periodic part of velocity component in x,-direction, / = 1 2,3, see (3); 
i}/ amplitude function of velocity u,, complex quantity, see (5); 

Ms, velocity disturbance, defined in § 3, /= 1,2,3, see (8); 
t/o mean centre line velocity; 

X, spatial coordinates, / = 1,2,3; 

wall motion, defined in (2); 

as wave number of disturbance in Xj-direction, see (10c); 

Ps wave number of disturbance in Xj-direction, see (10c); 

gj amplitude parameter of disturbance, defined in § 3, see (8); 

amplitude parameter of wall motion, see (2); 
li wave number in Xj-direction, see (2); 

23 wave number in X 3 -direction, see (2); 

V kinematic viscosity; 

d>, function defined in (13), complex quantity, / = 1,2,3; 

X*"* function defined in (19); 

function defined in (15); 

(Og frequency, real quantity, see (2); 

©s frequency of disturbance, complex quantity, see (10c); 
fl*"* function defined in (17); 

I, i,j indices; 

* as superscript, denotes complex conjugate; 

above a particular symbol denotes differentiation of that parameter with 
respect to Xj. 
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Detailed study of complex flow fields of aerodynamical 
configurations by using numerical methods 

A DAS 

Department of Numerical Aerodynamics, Institute SM-EA, DLR, 
Braunschweig, Germany 

Abstract. The mathematical physics of fluid flow in a compressible 
medium, leads to nonlinear partial differential equations or their equivalent 
integral versions. For the solution of these equations one has generally 
to resort to numerical methods using mostly finite difference or finite 
volume schemes, which are well established now. These field methods are 
very suitable for studying the physical features of complex flows. The 
present paper gives at first a short sketch of the numerical procedure and 
thereafter goes into the detailed analysis of the flow fields of delta wings, 
double-delta wings, delta shaped wing-canard combinations and space 
vehicles. Further examples include long span wings and wing-bodies at 
supercritical onflows, flows around propellers and rotors and finally some 
unsteady flows. The examples cited are selected topics from the extensive 
studies undertaken in the department of numerical aerodynamics of the 
DLR in Braunschweig in the course of the last few years. 

Keywords. Complex flow fields; aerodynamical configurations; numerical 
aerodynamics. 


1. Introduction 

For the study of complex flows in compressible media it is essential to work with 
the field solutions of Navier-Stokes equations, or else with the Euler equations when 
the effects of viscosity and heat conductivity are small, especially at high Reynolds 
number of the flow. In both cases one has to solve nonlinear partial differential 
equations, generally by resorting to numerical methods. These methods are well 
established now and are widely implemented, mostly by using finite-difference or 
finite-volume schemes. The efficiency of a numerical method is measured by three 
criteria - good accuracy with robustness, acceptable computing time and easy 
applicability to complex flow fields. Since the numerical methods for solving nonlinear 
partial differential equations (Courant et al 1928, 1952; Lax & Wendroff 1966) have 
been established, some basic schemes for solving the Euler equations were introduced 
thereafter (Beam & Warming 1976; Steger & Warming 1979; Pulliam & Steger 1980; 
Jameson et al 1981; Roe 1981; Whitfield & Janus 1984; Van Leer 1985; Eberle 1987), 
and numerical schemes for solving Reynolds-averaged Navier-Stokes equations have 





also been developed (Beam & Warming 1978; MacCormack 1982, 1985; Jameson 
1985; Pan & Lomax 1986; Van Leer et al 1987). These basic methods needed however 
considerable efforts for improved eflicency with respect to the three criteria as stated 
above and the contributions on this line in recent years have been very significant 
(some selected papers being Radespiel & Kroll 1985; Kroll & Jain 1987; Rossow 
1987, 1989, 1991; Kroll et al 1989, 1991; Kroll & Rossow 1990; Radespiel & Kroll 
1990; Radespiel et a! 1990; Blazek et al 1991; Swanson & Radespiel 1991; Blazek 
1992). For solving the Reynolds-averaged Navier-Stokes equations for turbulent 
flows it is essentia! to model the turbulent exchanges producing viscous stresses. A 
unified and simple approach is the classical eddy-viscosity modelling, which is now 
being put in an extended version as outlined (Baldwin & Lomax 1978; Degani & 
Schiff 1983; Johnson & King 1984). One prerequisite for improved efficiency of 
numerical schemes is the generation of surface and field grids of outstanding quality, 
as regards smoothness, orthogonality and proper grid fineness especially in regions 
of high flow gradients. The technique of grid generation is also well established and 
is applied for producing body fitted grids of various topologies. The basic methods 
of grid generation and their implementations are discussed (Eriksson 1982; Thompson 
et al 1985; Schwarz 1986; Sonar & Radespiel 1986; Radespiel 1988; Sonar 1989; 
Findling & Herrmann 1991; Pahlke & Kroll 1991; Rossow & Ronzheimer 1991). 

The numerical solutions of Euler and Navier-Stokes equations yield abundant 
field data in the physical domain around a moving aerodynamical configuration, 
which can be used for analysing the main features of the flow, both over the boundary 
surface and in the surrounding space. Such a study is of great importance for complex 
flow fields involving vortical flows, shock waves and shock boundary layer 
interactions. 

It is well known that slender delta wings moving with moderate to high angles of 
incidence produce spiralling vortical flows over their upper surface thus causing an 
appreciable additional lift force, which is termed vortex-lift. This leads to improved 
aerodynamic properties of the delta-wing aircraft. The flow in the spiralling vortices 
is complex, being characterized by two special features - loss of total pressure in 
the spiralling flows and the breakdown of the vortices at high angles of incidence. 
For some years extensive efforts have been made to study the physics of the vortical 
flows and to find means for stabilizing them to still higher angles of incidence. Some 
selected contributions on these lines are cited in the literature (Eriksson & Rizzi 1983; 
Murman & Rizzi 1986; Rizetta & Shang 1986; Newsome & Kandil 1987; Kumar & 
Das 1988; Longo 1988, 1992; Raj et al 1988; Scherr & Das 1988; Krause & Liu 1989; 
Agrawal et al 1990; Hilgenstock 1990; Hilgenstock & Vollmers 1990; Longo & Das 
1990; Das 1991; Das & Longo 1994). 

In case of space vehicles using round-nosed wing-body configuration one has to 
deal with complex flows at subsonic to hypersonic speed regimes involving vortical 
flows at low speeds and multi-shock flow fields in supersonic and hypersonic velocities. 
Some interesting studies on these configuration have been made (Risk & Chaussee 
1981; Chaussee et al 1984; Pfitzner & Weiland 1987; Schone et al 1990,1991; Radespiel 
& Swanson 1991; Schone & Bidault 1991). 

Modern transport aircrafts operating with transonic cruising speeds possess long 
span wings with supercritical aerofoils, thus producing supersonic zones on the upper 
surface with shock waves and shock induced boundary layer separation. Besides these 
the wings of a complete aircraft experience interference effects of the fuselage and jet 
engine nacelles. Again the field solutions using Navier-Stokes and Euler equations are 
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well suited to study these effects (Chaussee 1986; Deese & Agarwal 1987; Volpe & 
Jameson 1988; Radespiel 1989; Rossow & Ronzheimer 1991; Rudmik 1991; Longo 
1992; Rossow et al 1992; Wichmann 1992). 

In order to optimize the shapes of propeller blades, propfans and helicopter rotors 
both in regard to aerodynamics and aeroacoustics it is essential to analyse their 
flow fields and evaluate the load distributions quite in detail. The outer parts of the 
blades operating at transonic speeds need to have supercritical aerofoil-shapes, as 
they are involved in producing supersonic zones and shock waves. Recent investigations 
(Bober et al 1983; Deese & Agarwal 1988; Kroll 1989) report the advancements in 
numerical aerodynamics. 

Further topics of numerical study are the unsteady flow fields as are involved due 
to oscillating or plunging wings and due to helicopter rotors in forward motion, 
producing supercritical flow conditions with oscillating shock waves on the upper 
surface. Some preliminary studies using numerical solutions of Euler equations are 
undertaken (Whitfield et al 1987; Nixon 1989; Carstens 1990; Lin & Pahike 1991). 

In order to validate the results of the numerical solutions of the Euler and 
Navier-Stokes equations it is necessary to have enough experimental data. With this 
aim extensive wind-tunnel measurements have been carried out in recent years as 
are reported (Maynard & Murphy 1950; Caradonna & Phillipe 1976; Bornemann & 
Surber 1978; Schmitt & Charpin 1979; Caradonna & Tung 1981; Brennenstuhl & 
Hummel 1982; Lambourne 1982; Redeker et al 1987; Drougge 1988; Hummel 1988; 
Esch 1989; Radespiel & Quasi 1989; Bergmann et al 1990; Elsenaar & Hoijemakers 
1990; Oelkar 1990; Goodard et al 1991). 

In the present paper some essential features of complex flows around wings, 
wing-bodies, propellers and rotors as obtained from numerical solutions of Euler- 
and Navier-Stokes equations are illustrated. The underlying physics helps to 
understand many of the findings already known from experimental investigations. 


2. Basic equations of flow fields and their numerical simulation and solution 

The disturbance fields arising from the motion of wings and bodies in a compressible 
viscous medium are adequately described by the Navier-Stokes equations, being 
based on the conservation laws of mass, momentum and energy in an elementary 
volume moving with the coordinate system. If the flow is concerned with turbulent 
exchanges of momentum, a major task is to model these viscous stresses in order to 
have a complete formulation of the mathematical physics. The usual procedure is to 
use the classical eddy-viscosity modelling or an equivalent kinematic-dynamical 
relation. 

2.1 The field equations in viscous and nonviscous medium 

For a fluid medium at standard pressure and temperature having negligible body- or 
external field-forces the physics of the flow can be fully described by the Navier- 
Stokes equations in the following form: 
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+ (pV) div V + grad p — {div ff„} = 0, 

Dt 

— + (p£)div V + div(pV) - {div(/cgrad T) + div(V'o„)} = 0, (1) 

Dt 

where 

— = —+ V-grad; £ = e + (K^/2), 

Dt dt 

y = iu+jv + kw, (i„ s stress tensor. 

The set of equations forming (1) contains the unknowns u, v, w, p, p, T and the viscous 
stress tensor ct„, thus having more unknowns than the number of equations. An 
auxiliary relation can be made use of by including the equation of state, which reads 

p = pRT = (K- l)p[£ - (u^ + r" + w2)/2]. (2) 

While the components of the stress tensor <i„, for laminar flows are easily modelled 
when the molecular coefficient of viscosity is known, the corresponding stress 
tensors o„, for turbulent flows can be based on the Reynolds averaged turbulent 
stresses expressed as: 

ffy I, = T.jl, = — pu'j^ «p, (normal stress) 

ffyl, = Tyl, = — pu[u'j, (tangential stress) (3) 

where etc. are the turbulent fluctuations of the velocities u,v,w. 

Using the concept of eddy-viscosity these two stress-terms can be written in general 
as 


with 


pU.Uj = Pt 


dut du, 
_i + _i 

dxj dxi_ 


2 duL 
—— 

3 Sx* 




p, = plv = pP\djl 


( 4 ) 


where I denotes the length scale and v the velocity scale of the turbulent fluctuations, 
while |djl = ( 7 f-t- 7 j is the vorticity in the viscous region. Thus (4) has the 

same expression as for laminar flows with p„ replaced by p„ which can be determined 
by using the Baldwin-Lomax (1978) model. The molecular viscosity p„ is yielded by 
the classical Sutherland formula. 

The coefficient of heat conduction k in the (1) is given by 


!<- = {(l^m/Pri) + (M./Pr.)}cp, (5) 

where Pr, and Pr, are the Prandtl numbers in laminar and turbulent flows. 

For analysing some details of the flow fields containing spiralling flows and vortices 
it is often convenient to work with the momentum equation in Lambs’ version; which 
reads 


i 




DV 

1^ 


= — -f- grad 
dt 


Yl 

2 


gradp 

+ y X V= -5 -L 




P 


P 


( 6 ) 
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where or= — p/ + ff„ denotes the stress'dyad, with as viscous stress tensor. Using 
the second law of thermodynamics (6) can be rewritten in the Lamb-Crocco version 
yielding 

(dK/5t)4-grad(KV2) + 7 X V = Tgrads — gradh 4-(divo„/p), (7) 

{dV/dt) + Yx\= — grad ho + Tgrad s + (div cr„/p). (8) 

Furthermore, it may be necessary to use cylindrical coordinates for evaluating the 
terms of (6) to (8), thus defining 

^ .8 .18 B 

grad = !-+;-—+ /c—, 
or r 59 ox 


with y = iy, + jy^ + ky^ and V = ia, + jv^ + kv^. 

2.2 The Euler equations of a flow field in a perfect medium 

For flows in a compressible medium with vanishingly small effects of viscosity and 
heat conductivity, the terms in the brackets of (1) can be neglected. Using the relation 
of the first equation in the other two (1) can be expressed in a reduced version, which 
is commonly known as the classical set of Euler equations for a flow in a. perfect 
medium. They read 

Dp 

—^ + p div V = 0, 

Dt 

DV 

p — + grad p = 0, 

P^ + div(pV) = 0, (10) 

with p = (k — l)pe = pRT, thus having six equations for the six unknowns p, u, a, w, p 
and T. 

The field equations described in this section are well suited to study complex flow 
fields as depicted in figure 1 and are applicable for all flow regimes from subsonic 
to hypersonic velocities. 


2.3 The generation of field grids around aerodynamical configurations 


The numerical field methods using finite difference or finite Volume formulations need 
suitable field grids around the moving body - the grid spacings should conform to 
the physical requirements of good flow resolution in regions where high flow gradients 
are expected and must enable the capture of flow details in the viscous layer close 
to the body surface. In contrast to this, the grids near the far field boundary can be 
sparse by having wider stretchings. The quality of the field grids is measured by the 
smoothness and primarily by the orthogonality to each other and also to the frictional 







Figure 1. Some complex flow fields in subsonic to hypersonic speed regimes. 


surface. The grid topologies to be used depend usually on the nature of the body 
geometry - they being commonly classified under the notations 0-, C-, and H-grids 
for a given plane, thus leading to the combinations 0-0, C-0, C-H etc. for two 
orthogonal planes, as are shown in figure 2. The grid generation follows three essential 
steps comprising the following. 



Figure 2. Standard grid topologies for numerical solution of the field equations 
of bodies moving in an unbounded medium. 
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• Analytical description of the surface geometry of the moving body, by using inter¬ 
polation techniques based on cubic splines or Bezier-polynomials. A very elegant 
procedure is the method described as Coon’s surface using linear interpolation 
with specified pairs of opposite edge points and the corner points of the surface 
boundary. This scheme is based on Lagrange polynomials. 

• Generation of surface gricjs comprising the distribution of grid points of the solid 
body, the far field and on the inner cuts introduced in the field. It is essential to 
have grid clusterings in regions, where high flow gradients are expected. This is 
realized by using suitable stretching functions. 

• Generation of field grids between the solid surface and the far field, for which one 
of the two basic methods can be followed, both being quite well established and 
widely implemented till now. These are: 

a) Initial layout of body-fitted curvilinear coordinates based on algebraic transfinite 
interpolation schemes with subsequent refinement of the grids for smoothness 
and orthogonality. For achieving this, the spacings in physical- and computatiqnal- 
domains are interrelated by the solution of elliptic system of equations with 
source terms, being expressed as Poisson equations V^AT' = P‘, where 

52 8 ^ 8 ^ 

8^^ 8ri^ 8i^ 

b) Use of numerical schemes based on biharmonic equations having the expression 

V‘'Z' = 0, 
or 

v^-v2a:' = o. (11) 

Setting V^X' = P\ (11) decomposes into two elliptic systems of equations for the 
whole field 

W^X‘ = F, 

V^P‘ = 0. (12) 

In both the methods for generating field grids one is to prescribe the first grid 
spacings normal to the solid surface, which will then yield the P'-values at the inner 
boundary. While in method (b) the P‘-values in the whole field are yielded by the 
solution of the Laplace equation V^P‘ = 0, the method (a) needs an interpolation of 
the source terms P‘ from the initial data at the solid surface and at the far field, the 
latter being usually assumed to have zero source strengths. 

Generation of surface grids and field grids around a wing-body combination has 
been depicted in figure 2. Depending on the storage capacity of the computer it is 
normally necessary to subdivide the grid space in multiblocks and handle the blocks 
in turn. 

2.3 Numerical simulation of the field equations and the method of solution 

The Navier-Stokes equations describing the physics of flow in a compressible viscous 
medium, as expressed in (1), can be written in divergence form in the following way: 


^ + div(pV) = 0, 
8t 
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—+ div(V;pV) + div(p/) - {div<T„} = 0, 
at 

+ div(p£:V) + div(pF) - {div(kgrad T) + div(V*<T„)} = 0, (13) 

dt 

with 1 = {i:i + j:j + k:k) as a unit dyad. The divergence of the momentum flux in the 
second expression contains a dyadic product comprising all the nine components of 
the flux in the three coordinate directions. For a perfect medium the terms in the 
curly brackets drop out and (13) reduces then to the Euler equations in divergence 
form. 

For numerical simulation of (13) it is essential to rewrite it in a universal vector 
form as: 


(5t//0t) + V-z = O, 

where the solution vector U and the flux tensor x are defined as 


(14) 


“p " 


-pV 

pu 


pu\ + pi^ + + T,,, + 

pv 

, 1 = 

paV + pij, + Cyy 4 - + Zy^ 

pw 


pwV-f-p^ + (T„ + T„ + T^, 



pEV + pi + — k grad T 


with the viscous flux tensor 


(15) 



^xy 

^x7 


u 


Oyy 

<^yz 


V 



^ zz 


w 


In the Cartesian system of coordinates the flux tensor of (15) can be split as: 


X = Fi^ + Gi^ + Hi„ 
so that (14) can be rewritten as 


(16) 


m ^ ^ m 

dt dx dy dz 


(17) 


For a finite volume element enclosed by a surface S, (14) can be expressed in 
integral form. If the volume integral of the flux tensor is converted to surface integral 
by using the Gauss-theorem, one obtains: 


du 1 r 

dt . s 


XndS = 0, 


(18) 


where C/ = — 

a 



Cdfl, and dS is a surface element of S with n as its unit outer-normal 


vector. 

In case of small effects of viscosity and heat conductivity the corresponding terms 
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in (15) can be dropped, thus leading to the integral version of the Euler equations. 
The Navier-Stokes equations for unsteady flows as expressed in (13) being basically of 
hyperbolic type need the specification of the following conditions for the solution of 
a given problem. 


(a) The initial condition as prescribed by the onflow at the time t = to. 

(b) Boundary condition on the solid surface 


pressure: 

velocity: 

temperature: 


dp/dn = 0, 

V = 0, 

kidTldn) = 0, 
T= T 


in the viscous layer close to the solid boundary; 
no slip at the solid surface; 
adiabatic condition at the wall; 
isothermal condition at the wall. 


(In case of inviscid flows the boundary condition at the solid surface simplifies to 
V-n = -n + AV-n = Vj-n, where Vj denotes unsteady motion of the body surface). 

(c) Boundary condition at the far field is based on the characteristic relations, so 
that the propagation of information from inside and outside are properly matched, 
thus preventing spurious reflections into the enclosed domain. 

(d) Condition of periodicity at the inner cuts used in the solution and also of matching 
of the flow variables at the block boundaries of multiblock grid topologies. 

The numerical simulation of the unsteady Navier-Stokes or Euler equations in 
conservation law form can be undertaken by converting into a finite difference 
equation, preferably by using body-fitted coordinates. 

If curvilinear coordinates are used based on the coordinate transformations 


^ = Ux,y,z); ri = t]ix,y,z}; C = Cix,y,z), 

then the unit vectors and the flux tensors are to be redefined in the f coordinates, 
by using the metric coefficients and the determinant J of the Jacobian matrix. 


V = 1.—-H +1, 


Caf-’ 


F = 


G = 




’ 0 ^ ^dri 
. Sx Sy 


dx dy dz _ 

F -f- G— + H— 

dx ay dz 


1 


J(Lri,C) 

I 




(19) 


and U = U/J{i, rj, Q, while the volume Q = fl-J(i^, rj, Q. Hence (17) takes the following 
form 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

dt]^ dC 


( 20 ) 


thus retaining the conservation law form. 

The numerical simulation of (20) in finite-difference form can be undertaken by 
using explicit or implicit formulations. 



Explicit scheme 




p(») + — nt'-t 4. ^ H(") 

A,7 AC ^ 


( 21 ) 


Implicit scheme 


f/(n+ 1) _ rrtn) _ ^ 
'-'ijk - '-’ijk 2 


pM 4. £e r:(n) I ^ fjM 


+ 


^0 rtn+l) I ^^(n+1) I ^0 tJ(n+1) 

AC ^ A/7 AC 


, ( 22 ) 


with («+l) denoting the time step £ + At s (n + 1)A£. While D_ denotes upwind 
differencing, Dq stands for central differences, as are elucidated in figure 3. 

For numerical simulation of (18) in finite-volume formulation one can use arbitrary 
meshes, thus yielding 


Tjin+i) _ TT(n) _ 
'-'iJk -^ijk Q 


(X'S)i + i.j,fc + (X'S)i_i.;,(t + (X’S)y + i. 


+ (X-S),j-p, + (X’%*4i + (X'S),j,,_x . (23) 


(«) 


Using the flow variables and flux vectors in transformed coordinates (C, rj, C) as defined 
in (19) the numerical simulation of the flow equations reduces to the following 
expression: 


£0 

AC' 


m 


+^s,,+£ 5 i?, 


|(n) 


Am 


AC 


ijk 


(24) 


Cell-Centred Schemes 


Cell-Vertex Schemes 
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Central-Average Scheme 
Figure 3. Standard numerical schemes for simulating the equations of flow fields. 
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Thus (24) reproduces (21) exactly with /) replaced by Dq, confirming the equivalence 
of finite-difference and finite-volume methods. 

The basic solution scheme of the viscous and nonviscous flow equations, which 
has been used in the present study, is a finite volume discretization with a Runge-Kutta 
integration in time, as is described by Jameson et al (1981). The original cell-centred 
code (Radespiel & Kroll 1985) has been extended now to a cell-vertex code (Rossow 
1989). Since the finite difference discretization for numerical simulation is based on 
the central difference scheme, which is insensitive to sensor sawtoothed spatial 
waviness of the field quantities, that may creep in due to odd-even point decoupling, 
an artificial dissipative term is added to the equation to damp out the high frequency 
oscillations. Hence, the numerical approximation to the integral equation (18) as 
expressed in (13) becomes extended to the form 

= (25) 

where 

6. = Z^a(X/S), = Z '5/.(X/S), with (h = i,j,k), 

h h 

denoting the balance of convective flux and of viscous flux, while D is an artificial 
dissipative term. For the method of evaluation of the three flux terms of an elemental 
volume at a grid point i, j, k of the flow field, one may refer to the details of the 
discretization procedure discussed by Radespiel & Rossow (1990). In case of Euler 
equations for inviscid flows the flux term Q„ in (25) drops out. 

For the solution of (25) a five-stage Runge-Kutta time stepping scheme is used in 
the following way; 

(26) 

rrfn+l) _ rf(S) 

^ijk — ^ijk’ 

where r = 1 to 5 and the stage coefficients are 

= 1/4; «2 = 1/6; = 3/8; = 1/2; aj = 1. 

The artificial dissipation may be evaluated only for the 1st, 3rd and 5th stages 
of the scheme. The artificial dissipation model is based on the fluctuation of pressure 
as a sensor (Jameson 1981) defined by 

^ _ Pi- IJ.k ~ ^Pijk ~b Pi+i,J,k 

Pi-lJ.k '^Pijk Pi+lJ,k 

For the evaluation of the dissipative operators in regions of normal grid structures 
and for highly stretched grids in the viscous layer one may refer to the details discussed 
by Radespiel (1989). The inclusion of the dissipative fluxes leads to the convergence 
of the procedure to a smooth solution. The stability of the numerical scheme was 
assured by choosing a CFL-no. of 9-5 both in the inner and outer block. 

As steady state solutions are sought for, the use of several accelerating techniques 




is allowed to advance the solution. They are successive grid refinements, local time 
stepping, enthalpy damping, implicit residual averaging and finally the multigrid 
technique. 


3. Numerical study of complex flow fields around aerodynamical configurations 

The nonlinear partial differential equations describing the physics of a flow field are 
inherently complex and the physics itself becomes more complex when vortical flows, 
shock-waves or shock-viscous layer interactions come into being - especially in 
transonic and hypersonic speed regimes. Further cases of complex flows arise when 
the aerodynamical configurations themselves have involved geometries, as in the case 
of a complete aircraft configuration with wing, fuselage, nacelle and pylon and possibly 
with contrarotating propfans with highly swept blades. Numerical studies and analysis 
of such flow fields are becoming more and more common now. While the numerical 
solution of Euler equations is widely used to study the global features of complex 
flow fields, more effort is needed to analyse the details of the viscous effects, especially 
in regions of high flow gradients, which the solution of the Navier-Stokes equations 
depends on. The following examples will elucidate the findings from a number of 
interesting studies. 

3.1 Vortical flow fields around delta wings and a delta shaped wing-canard 
combination 

The flow field of a slender delta wing moving in a compressible medium offers an 
ideal example for the study of complex flows, extended over a speed range from 
subsonic through transonic to supersonic onflow velocities. This is due to the fact 
that at moderate to high incidence angles of the wing a large part of the flow field 
is involved with the formation of vortices spiralling over the upper surface of the 
wing, thus contributing substantially to an additional vortex-lift which is useful for 
an outstanding flight performance. The spiralling flow is established by calling in a 
loss of total pressure thus giving rise to vorticities in the flow. Besides which shock 
waves and shock viscous-layer interactions are common at high subsonic to supersonic 
onflow velocities. A further interesting feature is the breakdown of the spiralling 
vortices at high incidence angles, causing a loss in the vortex-lift. Thus a detailed 
study of the physics of such flows can lead to many interesting findings. 

The delta wings selected for the numerical studies are depicted in figure 4, their 
having undergone extensive experimental wind-tunnel tests (Brennenstuhl & Hummel 
1982; Drougge 1988; Bergmann et al 1990; Elsenaar & Hoijemakers 1990; Oelker 
1990). While for the delta wings 0-0 grid topologies have been used, it proved to 
be simple to provide H-H grid topology for the wing-canard combination and 
maintain the same grid structure for canard-on and -off configurations. 

The numerical study with the simple delta wing has been undertaken by using the 
Euler equations, the solution of which yields all the essential field data which can be 
plotted and depicted as cross-flow fields or surface distributions of velocities and 
pressure, as have been shown in figure 5. The trace of the spiralling vortices and the 
isolines of total pressure at a cross-cut reveal further details. In order to validate 
the computational data more closely with those of experiments the Cp-distributions 
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Fipre 6. Comparison of numerical (Longo & Das 1990) and experimental 
(Elsenaar & Hoijemakers 1990) values of surface pressures (a) and aerodynamic 

forces (b) of the delta wing. In (a) Q represent experimental values,-are 

values calculated using the Euler equation and -• are values from the 

Navier-Stokes equations. In (b) O are experimental values while _ are 

numerical values. 


on the wing surface are compared in figure 6 and it was observed that the total lift 
and drag forces confirm very good agreement. 

Having now the field data one can take up interesting analysis on the physics of 
Ae flow regarding the setting in of the spiralling motion with loss of total pressure 
in It and on the changes in the structure of the vortical flotv till its breakdown at 


M„= 0.85 ; a s 20” j 5 = 0.6 j 4 = 0” 



Figure 7. Pressure-, temperature- and 
vortical-flow of a delta wing. 


velocity-distribution in the spiralling 
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(a) 


M„= 0.85; ar 20“; 5 = 0,6; 3=0° 




Figure 8. The pressure forces (a) and loss in total pressure (b) required for setting 
in the spiralling flow. 


high incidence (Das 1991). With the imposed boundary conditions on the wing surface, 
and at the symmetry section of the wing the velocity and pressure distributions in the 
vortex take their typical runs, as are shown in figure 7 for a cross-flow plane ^ = 0-6. 
It is evident that an isentropic pressure distribution corresponding to the velocity V 
can by no means bring up the required accelerating forces to establish the 
spiralling - the flow has to be rotational, thus causing loss in total pressure for 
adjusting the radial forces which are needed. The nature of the accelerating forces 
and loss of total pressure along a radial line from the vortex core are depicted in 
figure 8. 

From the upper surface isobars of the delta wing as shown in figure 5 one can 
observe that an adverse pressure gradient appears in the rear part of the wing, which 
increases significantly at higher angles of incidence. The loss of total pressure and 
the adverse pressure gradient in the spiralling flow both increasing with the angle of 
incidence of the wing leads to the formation of two saddle points along the vortex 
axis - the one causes a reverse flow and the other contributes to high radial flow 
outward as has been depicted in figure 9 and is well elucidated (Das 1991). As a result 
the spiralling structure of the vortex breaks down, now causing a drop in the 
vortex-lift. 

In order to improve the aerodynamic properties of delta wings various planforms 
have been investigated in the past, - one promising configuration being the strake - or 
double-delta wing. Numerical study on the strake wing shown in figure 4 was 
undertaken by using the Navier-Stokes equations and turbulent eddy viscosity 
modelling. A comparison of the pressure distributions and of the total forces and 
moments with the experimental values, as are shown in figure 10, confirm the 
validation of both the results. Further comparisons of the surface flow and cross-flow 
of the wing as yielded by the numerical and experimental results in figure 11 prove the 
reliability of the method of calculation. For more examples of such studies one can 
refer to the cited literature (Das & Longo 1994a). 









Figure 9. Analysis of the flow condition leading to vortex breakdown and loss 
of vortex-lift, (a) Flow reversal with saddle points and (b) vortex breakdown. 
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Figure 10. Surface pressure and aerodynamic force coefficients of the double-delta 
wing, (a) Cross-wise c, distribution [• experimental (Brennenstuhl & Hummel 

1982); O present - numerical (Das & Longo 1994a);-numerical (Krause & Liu 

1989); numerical (Hartwich eta/1988)]; (b) forces and moment [Re = 1-33 x 10 *; 
O numerical (M„ = 0-3); • experimental (M„ = 0-1, Brennenstuhl & Hummel 
iQson 



















Figure 12. The field quantities in the cross-flow plane of a wing-canard 
configuration as yielded by the solution of Euler equations. 


It is known from wind tunnel measurements as well as flight tests that a delta 
shaped wing-canard configuration distinguishes itself through outstanding aero¬ 
dynamic properties, primarily by maintaining its vortex-lift up to high incidence 
angles. Thus it offers an ideal example to analyse the complex flows due to multi¬ 
vortices spiralling over the wing. 

So one can take up similar studies as with the simple delta wing already described 
above. The numerical field data have been plotted and depicted in a similar way, 
one example being shown in figure 12. The canard imparting downward momentum 
to the air particles ahead of the wing produces canard-lift and a decrease in the 
wing-lift due to the downwash created by it. Because of this and due to the canard 
vortex spiralling over the wing, the wing vortex becomes weaker having less loss in 
total pressure and also less adverse pressure gradient in the rear region. The loss of 
total pressure in the vortex core with the canard off and on has been compared in 
figure 13. Consequently, the spiralling vortex structure and the vortex-lift are 
maintained without breakdown up to high incidence angles, as is evident from the 
curves of total forces in figure 14. With a closely coupled canard the drop in the 
wing-lift is just compensated by the canard-lift; however, the lift curve Cj^(a) continues 
its rise with the same slope up to higher incidence angles than the wing alone. 
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Figure 13. Loss of total pressure 
in the vortex core of a wing-canard 
configuration with the canard on 
and off. 


Extensive analysis of the physics of the complex flow around this wing-canard 
combination has been presented in Das & Longo (1994b). 

3.2 Flow fields around space vehicles 

Further studies on flow fields of slender delta wings at subsonic up to supersonic and 
hypersonic speeds concern the configurations used for space vehicles - the two present 
examples being the American space-shuttle and the European space-project hermes, 
as are shown in figure 15, both have extensive experimental data, as cited in the 
literature (Bornemann & Surber 1978; Esch 1989; Radespiel & Quast 1989). The 
recent measurements on a space shuttle model (Radespiel & Quast 1989) comprise 
detailed investigations of surface flows and pressure distributions, as well as of total 
forces and moments. In order to reproduce all these the numerical studies were based 
on the Navier-Stokes equations with eddy-viscosity modelling of the turbulent viscous 
stresses (Baldwin & Lomax 1978). A comparison of the numerical and experimental 
results is shown in figure 16 confirming excellent agreement. The details of the 
numerical method have been discussed by Das & Longo (1994a). 
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Figure 14. Aerodynamic ccefTicients of total lift, drag and moment of a wing- 
canard configuration with the canard on and off. [— numerical (Das & Longo 

1994a);-numerical (Longo & Das 1990); T O experimental (Elsenaar & 

Hoijemakers 1990).] 

Numerical studies on the HERMES-configuration were undertaken for flight conditions 
at supersonic Mach number M„ = 2-5 to 8-0 for symmetrical and unsymmetrical 
onflows. Because of the complex flows over the wing and body, especially at unsym- 
metric onflows, it was essential to base the investigations on the solution of the 
Euler equations. The field data have been plotted as cross-flow velocities, cross-flow 
isobars and iso-Mach-lines as well as surface plots of isobars and streamlines. Finally 
the force coefficients c^, Cj, and have been evaluated for symmetrical onflow as 
well as the stability derivatives at unsymmetrical flow conditions, as are depicted in 
figures 17 and 18. Comparison with the experimental results proves the outstanding 
reliability of the numerical methods used. For further details on this work one may 
refer to the paper by Schone and coworkers (Schone & Bidault 1991; Schone et al 
1991). 

3.3 Flow fields of large span wings including wing-fuselage and wing-nacelle 
interference 

Most of the present transport airplanes with large span wings fly at transonic Mach 
numbers, such that the onflow velocity to the wings lies in the supercritical regime. 
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Space shuttle configurations for numerical study by using Euler and N-S equations, (a) US-Space Orbiter; (b) Space 
irmes; (c) O - O grids; (d) C - O grids. 









Figure 16. Pressure distributions and total forces and moments of the US-Space 
Orbiter at =04 as yielded by the solution of N-S equations, (a) Cross-wise 
Cp distribution (a = 21°; — experiment; -0-numerical); (b) forces and moment 
= 0-176; Re = 9 X 10®; O numerical; # experimental (Bornemann & Surber 
1978); V experimental (Radespiel & Quast 1989)]. 


thus creating local supersonic zones on the wing upper surface. As a result, shock 
waves and shock boundary layer interactions are very common at the cruising 
condition. The transonic flow being extremely sensitive to any changes in the boundary 
condition, also to the formation of boundary layer thickness, it is essential to consider 
the effect of viscosity on the surface flow of the wing. This can be realized by basing 
the numerical studies on the solution of Navier-Stokes equations or else combining 
the solution of Euler equations with iterative correction of boundary layer 
displacement thickness. 

In the case of the wing alone it is essential to base the numerical studies on the 
solution of the Navier-Stokes equations with eddy-viscosity modelling of the viscous 
stresses, as has been undertaken by Radespiel (1989). Two examples are considered 
in the paper cited, one being the transonic flow around an aerofoil (rae- 2822) at 
Moo =0-73, a = 2-79° and Re = 6-5 x 10®, depicting the Cp-distribution on the wing 
surface as well as the skin friction on the suction side. The calculated values are in 
excellent agreement with the experimental results. The second example concerning 
the flow around an ONERA-M6 wing at M^o = 0-84, Re^o = M x 10® and a = 3-06“ and 
6-06°, will be taken up here to demonstrate the complex physics which may become 
involved. 
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Figure 17. Numerical study of aerodynamic force and moment coefficients of the 
space orbiter Hermes by using Euler equations. [A (Schone & Bidault 1991); O 
(Esch 1989).] 


While for attached flow the numerical calculations performed with Baldwin-Lomax 
viscous modelling (Baldwin & Lomax 1978) reproduce the Cp-distribution of the wind 
tunnel tests very closely, as shown in figure 19 for a = 30°, one has to use the more 
complex Johnson-King (1984) modelling to have reliable results with separated flows 
as is evident from the results for a = 60°. Both the numerical schemes prove themselves 
to be reliable and robust, the second method being however more complex and time 
consuming. 

It will be now interesting to look into the interference effects of wing-fuselage 
configurations at high subsonic and transonic Mach numbers - at first by using the 
Euler equations. Extensive analysis has been undertaken for studying the flow fields 
of three basic configurations, which are shown in figure 20. The flow field data are 
used to reproduce the surface flows and isobars as well as the lift distributions and 
total forces. Systematic variations of geometric and aerodynamic parameters have 





0 10 20 „ 30 ® 


Figure 18. Analysis of the aerodynamic properties of the hermes at the condition 
of side-slip (a) and rudder-deflection (b). [A numerical (Schone & Bidault 1991); 

O experiment (Esch 1989).] 

been undertaken for studying the nature of changes in the interference effects, 
especially for having higher aerodynamic efficiency of the configurations. Some 
essentia] results are depicted in figures 21 to 23. It is important to note that at transonic 
speeds one has to consider the viscous effects on the surface flows to get reliable 
results, for which some boundary-layer code has to be coupled to the numerical 
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Figure 19. Numerical study of the flow-field of a transonic wing by using N-S 
equations. [B-L-Baldwin & Lomax (1978); expt. - Schmitt & Charpin (1979); 
J-K - Johnson & King (1984).] 


scheme treating inviscid flows. For all details of the numerical methods which have 
been followed in the above examples one can refer to the thesis by Wichmann (1992). It 
is evident that numerical studies using Navier-Stokes equations can give more reliable 
results quite directly - they are however more time consuming and hence expensive 
for comprehensive studies. A few test cases have been performed (Longo 1992) yielding 
very good results. 

The numerical studies are finally aimed at determining optimum aerodynamic 
configurations of complete aircraft, including wings, fuselage, engines, nacelles and 
pylons, especially for achieving high values of lift to drag ratios for maximizing the 
parameter M^cjc^ at transonic speed regimes. Although the effect of viscosity 
brings in significant changes in the surface flow of a super-critical aerofoil and thus 
to the upper surface pressure distributions, it was decided to make the numerical 
calculations by using the Euler equations as a preliminary study of the global features 
of the flow around the complex configurations. The viscous corrections for the sensitive 
wing surface flow can be done by coupling a numerical code for boundary layer flows. 

The aircraft configuration with enginp, nacelle and pylon is shown in figure 24 
along with the sectional marking for close study of the Cj,-distributions. The 
computational studies also yield extensive results as surface streamlines and isobars 
as well as field values of pressures and velocities as isoline plots. From the surface 
Cp-values some plots of spanwise lift distributions are demonstrated showing the 
aerodynamical interference effects resulting from the engine, nacelle and pylon. For 
further results one may refer to Rossow & Ronzheimer (1991), Rudnik (1991) and 
Rossow et al (1992). 










Figure 20. Wing-body combinations for numerical analysis of aerodynamic 
interference-effects by using Euler equations, (a) Wing-body configurations; 
(b) interference effects (idealized models). 


4. Numerical study of flow fields around propellers and helicopter rotors 

The modern aircraft-propellers and helicopter-rotors having transonic onflow 
conditions at the outer regions of the blades need extensive analysis for improved 
layout of the blade sections as well as of the blade shapes. In order to capture all 
the details of the flow, especially the appearance of shock waves, shock-boundary 
layer interactions and the vortical flow round the tips, it is essential to undertake 
numerical studies by using the Navier-Stokes equations. However, as a preliminary 
step the computational analysis was based on the Euler equations and two cases 
have been taken up, for which enough experimental data were available for validating 
the numerical results. These are a two-bladed propeller having tip advance ratio of 
A = 0-73 with tip helical Mach number M^, = 0-56 and a hovering helicopter rotor 
with tip Mach number of = 0-79. 
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Figure 21. Analysis of the aerodynamic properties of wing-body combinations 
as function of wing-setting angle [numerical values of R/s from Wichmann (1992)] 
(a) and body thickness (b). 


From the numerical computations using 0-0 field grids round the blades one obtains 
all the necessary field data for undertaking plots of blade loadings and blade surface 
flows, as well as of the tip vortices. The Cp-distributions on the blades are shown in 
figures 25 and 26 confirming very good agreement between the computed and 
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Figure 23. Numerical analysis of the maximum lift to drag ratio of wing-body 
combinations at the transonic Mach number of = 0-8. (Numerical values in 
(iii) from Wichmann 1992.) 


measured data. For the details of the computational method using rotating reference 
frame for the Euler equations one can refer to the original thesis work (Kroll 1989). The 
above analysis will be useful both for aerodynamics and aeroacoustics. 


5. Numerical study of some unsteady flow fields 


Some common examples of unsteady aerodynamics are oscillating and plunging 
motions of aerofoils and wings, both having arbitrary steady forward motion. In 
recent years extensive studies have been undertaken on the unsteady motions of 







Figure 24. Numerical study of the changes in the spanwise lift distribution of a 
wing-body due to engine-installation. 


aerofoils and wings by using numerical solutions of the Euler equations and validating 
the results with experimental data. Some numerical results on the unsteady forces 
and moment of an oscillating aerofoil are shown in figure 27 demonstrating the 
typical hysteresis effects. 

Both with regard to aerodynamics and aeroacoustics much effort is now focused 
on the detailed study of unsteady flow fields of lifting helicopter rotors in forward 
motion. However, it seems essential to divide the numerical and experimental studies 
into three distinct stages: 

(a) Flow field of a two-bladed nonlifting rotor in forward motion. 

(b) Flow field of a two-bladed lifting rotor in forward motion. 

(c) Flow field of a lifting multi-bladed rotor in forward motion. 

The first case being much simpler than the other two will help to develop the numerical 
technique and some basic concepts before taking up the full problem with complex 
motion of the blades. 
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M„ = 0.755 

CO = 0.1454 

k = 0.0814 

oc » 2“ [l-e"®‘] sin cot 


Aerofoil: NACA 0012 



Figure 27. Numerical study of the unsteady flow field of an oscillating aerofoil 
by using the Euler equations. 


Having the experimental data of Cp-distributions at the outer part of a nonlifting 
rotor blade, some comparisons of the numerical and experimental values at three 
sections with r/R — 0-855 to 0-946 have been undertaken of which a few plots are 
shown in figure 28 confirming acceptable agreements. This work is being continued 
now as a doctorate thesis for studying the lifting cases (b) and (c). 


6. Conclusions 

The numerical methods for the solution of nonlinear partial differential equations 
being now well established, it has given a big impetus for undertaking detailed analysis 
of complex flow fields, which may arise from involved physics of the flow or due to 
the complexity of the geometrical configurations. Although it is preferable to base 
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Figure 28. Numerical study of the unsteady flow field of a nonlifting helicopter 
rotor in forward motion by using the Euler equations. [3-D Euler code O-H grids 
(65 X 17 X 31); Expt; Caradonna et al (1984)]. 


the numerical studies on the solution of Navier-Stokes equations, they may not be 
highly useful if the efficiency and accuracy of the algorithms need still further effort 
for further improvement. Especially in case of extensive studies with systematic 
variations of aerodynamical and geometrical parameters it may be quite suitable to 
work with the numerical solutions of the Euler equations to obtain all the global 
features of the flow fields. The viscous effects are primarily confined in the regions 
of surface flows, especially where high cross-gradients come into being. While for 
complex flows around slender delta wings and bodies, as well as for space vehicles 
the numerical analysis based on the Euler equations yields quite acceptable results, 
one has to incorporate the effect of viscosity in the solution of the Euler equations 
when large span wings at supercritical onflows are concerned - and this can be 
usually done by coupling a boundary layer code to correct for the boundary layer 
displacement thickness. 

Detailed analysis of the unsteady flow fields, which arise around counter-rotating 
propfans and helicopter rotors in forward flight have been taken up now by using 
the solution of Euler equations. 

When further progress has been achieved with the multigrid technique, applicable 
also for multiblock body-fitted grids around complex configurations, direct analysis 
with the Navier-Stokes equations will be more in use. 


List of symbols 

a, a* local and critical speed of sound; 

A Jacobian matrix; 

b span of a wing; 
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total-lift, -drag and -momfent coefficients; 
pressure coefficient; 
specific heats; 
dissipation operator; 

internal heat energy in unit mass of the medium; 

energy content in unit mass of the medium; 

flux quantities in x, y and z directions; 

flux quantities in >7 and C directions; 

static and total enthalpy in unit mass of the medium; 

grid notations; 

determinant of Jacobian matrix; 
heat flow coefficient; 

chord length and total length of a delta wing; 
length scale of turbulent exchanges; 
local and onflow Mach number; 

Mach number based on critical speed of sound; 

normal to a surface; 

static and total pressure; 

source terras for grid generation; 

heat flow; 

flux balance in elemental volume; 

radial distance in the spiralling vortex and to the wing leading edge; 
gas-constant; 

Reynolds number; 
entropy; 

local and maximum half-span of the wing; 
surface area; 

surface area of the wing and the canard; 
time; 

static and total temperature; 

physical variables in a flow field; 

velocity components in Cartesian coordinates; 

velocity components in cylindrical coordinates; 

axial velocity along the vortex core; 

crossflow and helical velocity in the spiralling vortex; 

local and onflow velocity; 

physical coordinates; 

cylindrical coordinates; 

Cartesian coordinates; 
curvilinear coordinates; 
angle of incidence; 
angle of yaw; 

geometric setting angle of the canard; 

sweep angle of the wing leading edge; 

vorticity in the flow field; 

ratio of specific heats; 

static and stagnation medium density; 

kinematic coefficient of viscosity; 

coefficients of viscosity arising from molecular and turbulent exchanges; 



(T„ stress tensor due to viscosity; 

n, volume of a cell element in Cartesian and curvilinear coordinate system; 

Y flux tensor in the flow field. 
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Abstract. The concept of moving surface boundary-layer control, as 
applied to a Joukowsky airfoil, is investigated through a planned 
experimental programme complemented by numerical studies. The moving 
surface was provided by rotating cylinders located at the leading edge 
and/or trailing edge as well as top surface of the airfoil. Results suggest 
that the concept is quite promising, leading to a substantial increase in 
lift and a delay in stall. Depending on the performance desired, appropriate 
combinations of cylinder geometry, location and speed can be selected to 
obtain favourable results over a wide range of angle of attack. Next, 
effectiveness of the concept in reducing drag of bluff bodies such as a two- 
dimensional flat plate at large angles of attack, rectangular prisms and 
three-dimensional models of trucks is assessed through an extensive wind 
tunnel test-programme. Results show that injection of momentum through 
moving surfaces, achieved here by introduction of bearing-mounted, motor- 
driven, hollow cylinders, can significantly delay separation of the 
boundary-layer and reduce the pressure drag. The momentum injection 
procedure also proved effective in arresting wind-induced vortex resonance 
and galloping type of instabilities. A flow visualization study, conducted 
in a closed-circuit water tunnel using slit lighting and polyvinyl choride 
tracer particles, adds to the wind-tunnel and numerical investigations. It 
shows, rather dramatically, the effectiveness of the moving surface 
boundary-layer control (msbc). 

Keywords. Boundary-layer control; bluff body aerodynamics; drag 
reduction. 


1. Introduction 

Ever since the introduction of the boundary-layer concept by Prandtl, there has been 
a constant challenge faced by scientists and engineers to minimize its adverse effects 
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and control it to advantage. Methods such as suction, blowing, vortex generators, 
turbulence promotors etc. have been investigated at length and employed in practice 
with varying degrees of success. A vast body of literature accumulated over years 
has been reviewed rather effectively by several authors including Goldstein (1938), 
Lachmann (1961), Rosenhead (1966), Schlichting (1968), Chang (1970) and others. 
However, the use of moving wall for boundary-layer control has received relatively 
little attention. This is indeed surprising as the associate committee on aerodynamics, 
appointed by the National Research Council, specifically recommended more attention 
in this area (National Research Council 1966). 

Irrespective of the method used, the main objective of a control procedure is to 
prevent, or at least delay, the separation of the boundary-layer from the surface. A 
moving surface attempts to accomplish this in two ways:, it prevents the initial growth 
of boundary-layers by minimizing relative motion between the surface and the free 
stream; and it injects momentum into the existing boundary-layer. 
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Figure 1. Various rotating-cylinder configurations studies with the Joukowsky 
airfoil model. 
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Newton was probably the first one to observe the effect of moving wall boundary-layer 
control on the trajectory of a spinning ball (Thwaites 1960, p. 215) without any 
appreciation as to the basis of the effect. Almost 200 years later Magnus (1853) studied 
lift generated by circulation and utilized the effect to construct a ship with a vertical 
rotating cylinder replacing the sail. Swanson (1961) and Iverson (1972) have presented 
excellent reviews of literature on the Magnus effect. As early as in 1910, Prandtl (Betz 
1961) himself demonstrated his “ship of zero resistance” through flow around two 
counter-rotating cylinders, while Flettner (1925) applied the principle to ship pro¬ 
pulsion in 1924 when he fitted large vertical rotating cylinders on the deck of the 
Buchau. A little later, in 1934, Goldstein (1938) illustrated the principle of boundary- 
layer control using a rotating cylinder at the leading edge of a flat plate. However, 
the most practical application of the moving wall for boundary-layer control was 
demonstrated by Favre (1938). Using an airfoil with the upper surface formed by a 
belt moving over two rollers, he was able to delay separation until the angle of attack 
(a) reached 55° where the maximum lift coefficient of 3-5 was realized. 

Efforts so far, though useful to an extent, were generally aimed at specific con¬ 
figurations and were scattered and lacked approach to the problem at a fundamental 
level in an organized fashion. From this point of view, the contribution by Modi 
and coworkers to the field is significant (Modi et al 1979-81,1987a, 1987b, pp. 225-30, 
1988, pp. 63-71, 1990a; Modi & Mokhtarian 1985; Mokhtarian & Modi 1984, pp. 
167-75, 1986, pp. 322-30, 1988). They have studied'in a comprehensive manner, the 
application of the moving surface boundary-layer control (MSBC) with reference to 
two-dimensional Joukowsky airfoils having one or more cylinders acting as 
momentum injecting elements (figure 1). The wind tunnel results were complemented 
by numerical as well as flow visualization studies (Modi 1991; Modi & Yokomizo 
1992, pp. 270-4). As can be expected the amount of information obtained is literally 
enormous. However, for conciseness, only some salient aspects of their investigations 
and typical results useful in establishing trends are recorded here. 


2. MSBC as applied to two-dimensional airfoils 

2.1 Wind tunnel test-program 

The wind-tunnel model, a symmetrical Joukowsky airfoil of 15% maximum thickness 
to chord ratio, approximately 0-38 m along the chord and 0-68m long, spanned the 
tunnel test-section, 0-91 x 0-68 x 2-6 m, to create essentially a two-dimensional 
condition. The model was provided with pressure taps, suitably distributed over the 
circumference, to yield detailed information concerning the surface loading. It was 
supported by an aerolab six-component strain gauge balance and tested in a low- 
speed, low-turbulence return-type wind tunnel where the airspeed can be varied from 
1-50 m/s with a turbulence level of less than 01%. A Betz micromanometer with an 
accuracy of 0-2 mm of water was used to measure the pressure differential across the 
contraction section of 7:1 ratio. The rectangular test-section (0-91 x 068 m) is 
provided with 45° corner fillets that vary from 15-25 x 15-25 to 12 x 12 cm to partly 
compensate for the boundary-layer growth. The spatial variation of velocity in the 
test-section is less than 0-25%. 

The rotating cylinders were supported by high-speed bearings housed in the 
brackets at either end of the model. They were driven by 1/4 hp, 3-8 A variable speed 
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motors, located outside the tunnel, through standard couplings. The configurations 
tested include the leading-edge, trailing-edge, forward upper-surface, rear upper- 
surface, upper-surface, and upper leading-edge cylinders. The model was provided 
with a total of 44 pressure taps, distributed over the circumference, to yield detailed 
information about the surface loading. However, once a section of the model was 
removed to accommodate a cylinder, the pressure taps in that section were lost. 
Although the pressure information over the small region represented by the upper- 
surface cylinder is not of particular significance, the corresponding data at the leading 
edge of the airfoil are crucial since it represents a high-suction region. Its measurement 
presented a challenging task. Locating pressure taps on the surface of the cylinder, 
typically rotating in the range of2000-8000 rpm offers considerable practical difficulty. 
The problem was resolved by measuring the pressure in the immediate vicinity of 
the cylinder rather than on the surface itself. 

This was achieved in the case of the leading-edge cylinder by keeping the pressure 
taps stationary while the cylinder rotated. By locating the tap in a narrow ring, the 
width of which represented only a very small fraction of that of the cylinder, it was 
possible to ensure the continuity of flow over the entire surface and to obtain an 
estimate of the surrounding pressure. The leading-edge cylinder was provided with 
grooves to house the “pressure rings” which maintained the cylinder surface uniform. 

The tests were conducted over an extended range of angles of attack and cylinder 
rotational speeds, corresponding to I/c/t/= 0,1,2,3,4 at a Reynolds number of 
4-62 X 10“*. Here Uc and U correspond to the cylinder surface and free stream 
velocities, respectively. The choice of the Reynolds number in this case was dictated 
by vibration problems with multicylinder configurations operating at high rotational 
speeds (around 8000 rpm for Uc/U = 4). The pressure plots were integrated in each 
case to obtain the lift coefficient. The lift was also measured independently using an 
aerolab six-component strain gauge balance to assess the two-dimensional character 
of the flow. 

2.2 Results and discussion 

The relatively large angles of attack used in the experiments result in a considerable 
blockage of the wind-tunnel test-section, from 21% at a = 30° to 30% at a = 45°. 
The wall confinement leads to an increase in local wind speed at the location of the 
model, thus resulting in an increase in aerodynamic forces. Several approximate 
correction procedures have been reported in the literature to account for this effect. 
However, these procedures are mostly applicable to streamlined bodies with attached 
flow. A satisfactory procedure applicable to a bluff body offering a large blockage in 
a flow with separating shear layers is still not available. 

With rotation of the cylinder(s), the problem is further complicated. As shown by 
the pressure data and confirmed by the flow visualization, the unsteady flow can be 
separating and reattaching over a large portion of the top surface. In the absence of 
any reliable procedure to account for wall confinement effects in the present situation, 
the results are purposely presented in uncorrected form. 

2.2a Base airfoil: The pressure distribution data for the “base airfoil” (in absence 
of the modifications imposed by the leading-edge or upper-surface cylinder) are 
presented in figure 2. The leading edge was now formed by a snugly fitting plug (the 
nose fill-in section). Due to practical difficulties in locating pressure taps in the cusp 
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Figure 2. Experimentally 
obtained pressure distribu¬ 
tions for the basic Joukowsky 
model. 


region, there is an apparent discontinuity in the pressure plots near the trailing edge. 
However, this region has little importance in the present discussion. It is apparent 
that the airfoil, in absence of any modifications to its nose geometry, stalls at an 
angle of attack of around 10-12°. These results serve as reference to assess the effect 
of rotating cylinders in different locations. 

Note that the wall confinement effect at a = 10° is relatively small, as the blockage 
ratio is around 7%. More importantly, focus here is on the effect of the momentum 
injection due to the cylinder rotation with the airfoil at a given angle of attack. Results 
of the flow visualization study, presented later, emphasize this point. 

2.2b Leading edge cylinder : Figure 3 summarizes the effects of modification of the 
airfoil with the leading-edge cylinder and the cylinder rotation. The base airfoil has 
a maximum lift coefficient of about 0-87 at an angle of attack of 10°. There is a 
penalty associated with the modified nose geometry as well as due to the gap, but 
even at the lowest rate of rotation of the cylinder (I/c/t/ = 1) the lift and stall 
characteristics are significantly improved. The airfoil exhibits a desirable flattening 
of the lift curve at stall. The maximum lift coefficient measured with Uc/U = 4 was 
around 2 at a = 28°, which is almost three times the lift coefficient of the base airfoil. 

Typical pressure plots at a relatively larger angle of attack are presented in figure 4 
to assist in more careful examination of the local flowfield. As the angle of attack of 
the airfoil is increased, the flow starts to separate from the upper surface close to the 
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Figure 3. Effect of the leading- 
edge cylinder rotation on the lift 
and stall characteristics of the 
Joukowsky model. 



Figure 4. Effect of increasing 
the rate of cylinder rotation on 
pressure distribution around 
the model at a relatively larger 
angle of attack of a = 16° 
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leading edge. At a = 16°, for example, the cylinder rotating at Uc/U = 1 only keeps 
the flow attached at the leading-edge. However, as the rate of rotation is increased, 
the size of the separated region is reduced, and at the higher rates of rotation the 
flow is again completely attached. Note that the point of separation on the upper 
surface clearly moves downstream with an increase in rate of rotation. The flow 
separates at around A'/C = 25% with C/c/C/= 2, near A'/C = 80% when Uc/U is 
increased to three, and at the trailing edge with the highest Uc/U used. The flow 
visualization study discussed later substantiated this general behaviour rather 
dramatically. 

2.2c Combined leading and trailing edge cylinders: The use of a leading-edge cylinder 
extends the lift curve, thus substantially increasing the maximum lift coefficient and 
delaying stall. On the other hand, the trailing-edge cylinder rotation results in an 
improvement in the lift coefficient, at a given angle of attack, before stall. In order 
to combine these effects, the base configuration was modified to include both the 
leading and trailing-edge cylinders. This phase of the test-programme examined the 
effect of individual and combined cylinder rotations. However, it is the combined 
effect of both the cylinders that is of interest here. Results shown in figure 5 suggest 
some benefit due to rotation of the two cylinders together. Although the increase in 
the is rather modest (from 2 0 to 2-5, around 30%) compared to the leading- 
edge cylinder case (sharp trailing edge, figure 3), the lift coefficient at a given a is 
indeed increased significantly, as expected, due to the leftward shift of the plots. As 



Figure 5. Variation of Q vs a 
for a modified Joukowsky airfoil 
with leading and trailing-edge 
cylinders. 
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noted before, this is due to the added circulation by the trailing-edge cylinder. For 
example, C^ = 0-8 at a= 8° and {Uc/U) l.e. = 3 (figure 3), whereas for the same angle 
of attack and (Uc/U) l.e. = (Uc/U) t.e. = 3 the corresponding C^,« 1-57, an increase 
of around 96%. Similarly, 0^ = 1-55 for a= 16° and (.Uc/U) l.e. = 4. On the other 
hand, with both the cylinders rotating at Uc/U = 4, the lift coefficient is around 2-48, 
a further gain of about 60%. Note, the maximum lift coefficient attained with rotation 
of both the cylinders represents an increase of 195% with respect to the reference 
configuration (Q of about 2-6 vs 0-88, figure 5). 

2.2d Forward and rear upper-surface cylinders: The forward and rear upper-surface 
cylinders, located at 38 and 58% chord, respectively, were considered independently 
and with either operating in conjunction with the leading-edge cylinder. As can be 
expected, in the absence of rotation, their protrusion into the upper-surface flow had 
an adverse effect on the aerodynamic charac,.eristics of the model. The flow separated 
at the location of the cylinder, resulting in lower lift and increased drag. On the other 
hand, with rotation, either of the upper-surface cylinders was successful in attaining 
a higher and delaying the stall. In this respect, the forward upper-surface 

cylinder was particularly effective. 

2.2e Upper leading-edge cylinder: Effectiveness of the combination of leading-edge 
and forward upper-surface cylinders suggested the possibility of replacing the two by 
a single rotating element. This avoids the practical complications associated with 
construction, installation and operation of two rotating cylinders. 

The configuration, with a cylinder located at approximately 5% of the chord, was 
tested at cylinder speeds in the range of Uc/U up to 4. The results are presented in 
figure 6. Compared to the leading edge cylinder study (figure 3), where for Uc/U = 4, 
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Figure 6. Lift and stall characteristics of 
the Joukowsky model as affected by the 
upper leading-edge cylinder rotation. 
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^L.max ^ ^ “stall ~ ^ 8 °, HOW wc have = 2-35 with % 48°. This clearly 
suggests that location of the cylinder near the leading edge can significantly affect 
the airfoil performance. Thus, there is room for a systematic study to arrive at an 
optimum location. Even compared to the results obtained using the leading-edge 
cylinder together with the forward upper-surface cylinder, performance of the present 
single cylinder configuration appears attractive. Although the is slightly lower 
(down from 2-73 to 2-35), the stall is delayed from around 40°^8°. However, the 
main advantage would be the mechanical simplicity of working with one cylinder. 

2.2f Comparative performance: With the vast amount of data obtained through a 
planned experimental program using the configurations presented earlier, it would 
now be useful to compare their distinctive features to help establish relative merits. 
Figure 7 attempts to achieve this objective. Results of the standard Joukowsky airfoil 
(symmetrical, 15% thickness), with its = 0-88 and = 10°, serve as reference 
for all the cases presented. 

The leading-edge cylinder is quite effective in extending the lift curve, without 
significantly changing its slope, thus substantially increasing the maximum lift 
coefficient («2) and delaying the stall angle (28°). Further improvements in the 
maximum lift coefficient and stall angle are possible when the leading-edge cylinder 
is used in conjunction with an upper-surface cylinder. This configuration also results 
in lower drag due to large recovery of pressure near the trailing edge, at moderately 
high angles of attack. The realized with the leading-edge and forward upper- 
surface cylinders, was about 2-73 (a = 36°), approximately three times that of the base 
configuration. 

A rotating cylinder on the upper side of the leading edge also proves to be very 
effective. Although the maximum coefficient of lift realized with its rotation is slightly 
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Figure 7. Plots to assess relative influence 
of different configurations studied on the lift 
and stall characteristics. 
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lower (ss 2-35), it does have a major advantage in terms of mechanical simplicity. 
Note that now the lift curve has a lower slope and is not an extension of the base 
airfoil lift curve. Hence, the lift at a given a is relatively lower; however, the stall is 
delayed to around 48°. 

On the other hand, to improve the lift over the range of low to medium angles of 
attack (a < 20°), the trailing-edge cylinder proves much more effective, particularly 
in conjunction with the leading-edge cylinder. The suction over the airfoil upper 
surface as well as the compression on the lower surface are increased dramatically 
with the higher rates of rotation of this cylinder, resulting in a substantial increase in lift 
(«195%). 

Thus, depending on the intended objective in terms of desired and stall 

angle, one can select an appropriate configuration to initiate a preliminary design. 

2.3 Flow visualization 

The flow visualization study was carried out in a closed-circuit water channel facility. 
The model was constructed from Plexiglas and fitted with a leading-edge cylinder, 
driven by a compressed-air motor. A suspension of fine polyvinyl chloride powder 
was used in conjunction with slit lighting to visualize streaklines. Both angle of attack 
and cylinder speeds were systematically changed and still photographs as well as a 
video movie were taken. The study showed, rather dramatically, the effectiveness of 
this form of boundary-layer control (figure 8). With the model at a = 20°, and in 
absence of the cylinder rotation, a well-defined early separation resulting in a wide 
wake is quite apparent, with large-scale vortices sweeping away downstream. 
However, with the cylinder rotating at l/c/C/ = 4, an essentially attached flow is 
established over most of the upper surface of the airfoil. 

At relatively lower rates of cylinder rotation, the flow character was found to be 
similar to that observed at Vc/U = 1, with the separation and reattachment regions 
progressively shifting downstream as the rotation rate increased. This is apparent 
through a progressive increase in Uc/U from 0 to 4. In fact, the flow pattern was 
found to be quite unsteady with the vortex layer separating and forming a bubble 
on reattachment, the whole structure drifting downstream, diffusing, and regrouping 
at different scales of vortices. Ultimately the flow sheds large as well as small vortices. 
This unsteady character of the separating shear layer and the wake is clearly evident 
in the video. Thus the flow character indicated by the experimentally obtained time- 
average pressure plots appears to be a fair description of the process. Furthermore, 
this also suggests that analytical or numerical modelling of such highly complex and 
transient flow would pose a challenging problem. 

2.4 Numerical approaches 

The complex problem of multi-element airfoil with momentum injection was studied 
using two distinctly different numerical approaches; 

(a) surface singularity distribution with boundary-layer correction; 

(b) finite element integration of the Navier-Stokes equations. 

2.4a Surface singularity approach: This numerical procedure is based on the surface 
singularity method described in detail by Mokhtarian (1988) in his doctoral 
dissertation. It accounts for the wall confinement and involves replacement of the 
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aerofoil and wind tunnel walls with vorticity distribution y in conjunction with 
appropriate constraint relations. Inclusion of a source within the contour of the airfoil 
models the wake when there is flow separation from the surface. A finite difference 
boundary-layer scheme is used to introduce viscous corrections. The scheme employs 
potential flow pressure distribution results to calculate the boundary-layer charac¬ 
teristics at the top and bottom surfaces starting from the stagnation point until the 
point of separation. 

The procedure uses the displacement thickness to construct an equivalent airfoil 
and then iterates between the potential flow and boundary-layer scheme to converge 
to the final pressure distribution. Thus the objective is to match the outer potential 
flow solution with the inner boundary-layer prediction. The thin shear layer approxi¬ 
mations of the Navier-Stokes equations for steady, two-dimensional, incompressible 
flow are used. The finite difference method employed for viscous correction is due to 
Keller & Cebeci (1972). The eddy viscosity term is expressed as suggested by Cebeci 
& Smith (1974) who treat the turbulent boundary-layer as a composite layer consisting 
of inner and outer regions with separate expressions for eddy viscosity in each region. 
The details of the formulation and the finite difference procedure followed are those 
given by Cebeci & Bradshaw (1977). 

Typical results for the Joukowski airfoil with upper leading edge cylinder are 
presented in figure 9. Wind tunnel test results are also included to facilitate 
comparison. Considering the complex character of the flow, the correlation is indeed 
excellent and the results can be used with confidence. 



Figure 9. Variation of lift with 
angle of attack in presence of the 
MSEC as predicted by numerical 
and experimental procedures. Note 
that in spite of the complex 
character of the flow the correla¬ 
tion is excellent. 
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injection has not been reported in literature. The parametric analysis involving a 
systematic variation of the speed ratio, angle of attack and the Reynolds number 
gave detailed information about the pressure loading, separation condition and the 
time dependent wake (figure 11). It eiIso showed, rather spectacularly, the effectiveness 
of the MSEC. 


3. Flat plate and rectangular prisms; 

3.1 Model and wind tunnel test-programme 


Two-dimensional flat plate and rectangular prisms were tested in a 45 x 45 cm 
cross-section wind tunnel with a maximum speed of 50 m/s. The large converging 
nozzle at the entrance of the tunnel (contraction ratio = 10:1) made the flow in the 
test-section uniform with a level of turbulence less than 0-5%. The tunnel speed was 
adjusted by a variac transformer and measured using a pitot static tube connected 
to an inclined alcohol manometer. 

A flat plate model, 9 x 40-5 cm, and two rectangular prism models with a span (B) 
of 40-5 cm and depth (L) to width (H) ratio L/H = 0-3,1,2,4 were constructed from 
Plexiglas. The models were equipped with two moving surface boundary-layer control 
elements (rotating cylinders) as shown in figure 12. The cylinders were driven by 
variac controlled AC motors through flexible belt drives. The motor speed was 
monitored using a strobe light. In the present test-programme the ratio Uc/U was 
varied from 0-3. This corresponded to a maximum cylinder speed of around 
11,000 rpm at a free stream speed of 5 m/s. To ensure two-dimensionality of the flow 
the models were fitted with end plates. In general, the tunnel speed was kept constant 
at 5 m/s, which corresponds to a Reynolds number of 3 x 10'*' based on the free stream 
velocity and the model width (H). The lift and drag forces as well as pressure data 
were recorded over a range of the angle of attack at 5° increments. The force could 
be measured with an accuracy of 0-5gm/mV. Details of the test-arrangement and 
results are discussed at length in earlier publications (Modi et al 1989, 1990a, 
1991b, c). 
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Figure 12. Schematic diagrams of the two-dimensional bluff bodies used during 
the wind tunnel tests and flow visualization. 
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3.2 Results and discussion 

3.2a Flat plate: Tests with the flat plate were carried out with either of the cylinders 
rotating independently; or with the two cylinders rotating together, but in the opposite 
sense, for effective momentum injection to assist in the boundary-layer control. Both 
the lift as well as the drag results showed remarkable improvement (Modi et al 
1990b, c). 

Of course, the maximum reduction in wake and hence the corresponding decrease 
in the drag coefficient can be expected when both the cylinders are rotating as shown 
in figure 13. For a = 90°, a decrease in the drag coefficient from 1-85 at l/c/t/ = 0 to 
0-47 at UcjU = 3 represents a reduction of around 75%. The flow visualization 
photographs also showed a remarkable reduction in the wake width thus qualitatively 
substantiating the trend suggested by the wind tunnel test results. 

3.2b Rectangular prisms: Rectangular prisms with rotating cylinders at two 
adjacent corners provide three basic configurations for study: the side with cylinders 
facing the flow, forming the top face, or representing the rear face. Various intermediate 
configurations can be obtained by systematically changing the angle of attack. With 
four values of L/H, to help assess the effect of boundary-layer reattachment and 
reseparation further downstream, and four values of Uc/U, the amount of information 
obtained is rather extensive. Only some typical results in discerning trends are 
presented here. 

Figure 14 shows a sample of the representative results for the experimental phase 
where the rotating elements are on the top surface, i.e. parallel to the free-stream for 
a = 0. Cases corresponding to single- and two-cylinder rotation for the square prism 
model are considered. At the outset it is apparent that rotation of the second cylinder 
has very little effect on the flow fiield, and hence on for a > 5°, as now the trailing 



Figure 13. Plots showing significant reduction in drag of a two-dimensional flat 
plate with the moving surface boundary-layer control applied at both the leading 
and trailing edges. Note that at a = 90°, the reduction in Cp is around 75%. 
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Figure 14. Variation of the drag coefficient with the angle of attack for a two- 
dimensional square prism when the boundary-layer control is applied at the top 
surface: (a) a rotating cylinder at the leading edge; (b) rotating cylinders at leading 
and trailing edges. 

edge cylinder lies in the wake. However, for smaller and negative a it is quite successful 
in further reducing Cj,: from 1-7 at a = 0° and Uc/U — 3 for the upstream cylinder 
rotation to 1-3 when both the cylinders are rotating. A reduction in the drag coefQcient 
by 54% with both the cylinders rotating is indeed quite impressive. 

The influence of rotating cylinders located on the rear vertical face of the square 
and rectangular prisms was also investigated. In this case, the boundary-layer 
separates at the top and bottom leading edges and the rotating cylinders are 
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submerged in the wake thus reducing their effeetiveness. Now the reduction in at 
a = 0° and Vc/U = 3 was found to be only 13% for the square prism and virtually 
zero for the rectangular prism compared to 53 and 40%, respectively, for the case 
with cylinders at the front face. 


4. Tractor-trailer truck configuration 

4.1 Background 

A comprehensive literature review of the road vehicle aerodynamics suggests that 
although aerodynamically contoured ear design has become standard practice lately, 
trucks and buses have changed little during the past 30 years (Sovaran et al 1978; 
Kramer & Gerhardt 1980). Most of the modifications have been limited to rounded 
edges with provision for vanes, skirts and flow deflectors. The benefit due to some 
of the “add-on” devices is still a matter of controversy and, at best, marginal under 
conditions other than the specific ones used in their designs. Bearman (1980) has 
presented an excellent review on the subject (with 54 references cited). The thesis by 
Wacker (1985) also discusses the limited influence of “add-on” devices with a 
possibility of increasing the drag under non-optimal conditions. On the other hand, 
it was found that judicious choice of ground clearance, gap-size between the tractor 
and trailer, and back inclination can reduce the drag coefficient by a significant 
amount. 

A word concerning numerical analysis of the complex aerodynamics associated with 
road vehicles would be appropriate. A reliable and cost-effective methodology, if 
available, can assist in design with reduced dependence on time-consuming and 
expensive wind tunnel tests. With the advent of supercomputers, parallel processing 
and neural network concepts, considerable progress has been made in that direction. 
However, modelling of three-dimensional boundary layers around a complex geometry 
at supercritical Reynolds numbers, with separation, reattachment and reseparation 
of unsteady turbulent flows still represents a challenging problem (Kataoka et al 1991). 

4.2 Model and test-procedure 

A 1/12 scale tractor-trailer truck model was constructed out of Plexiglas. The model 
has a trailer with width B = 22-7 cm, height H = 26-2 cm, length L = 128-4 cm, and a 
hydraulic diameter of 0-311 m. A typical truck model was supported by four steel 
guy wires which were suspended from the ceiling and carried turnbuckles to help 
level the model. As the length of the wire (» 145 cm) is much larger than the maximum 
horizontal displacement of the truck model (^ 5 cm), the drag induced displacement 
was essentially linear in the downstream direction. 

Variation in the drag, due to the boundary-layer control devices being relatively 
small, required development of a sensitive transducer for its measurement. The 
drag-induced downstream motion of the model was transmitted by an inelastic string 
to a cantilever beam with a pair of strain gauges near its root. The gauges formed a 
part of the Wheatstone Bridge (of the Bridge Amplifier Meter, BAM) and the amplified 
filtered output was recorded using a DISA voltmeter. The sensitivity of the drag 
measurements was around 0-4 g/mV. 
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4.3 Results and discussion 

Tests with a scale model of the truck were carried out in the boundary-layer 
tunnel with negligible blockage effect (blockage ratio = 1-2%). The trailer was provided 
with rotating cylinders at its top leading edge and downstream locations. The L/H 
ratio for the trailer was approximately 3-75 which suggested that rotation of the rear 
cylinder has virtually no effect on the drag reduction. The wind tunnel tests sub¬ 
stantiated this observation. Considering the fact that: 

(i) around 70% of goods in North America are transported by trucks; 

(ii) depending upon the speed, approximately 40-70% of the power is expended in 
overcoming the aerodynamic drag; 

(iii) on an average, a truck travels around 150,000 km/year; 

even 1% reduction in the drag coefficient can translate into substantial savings in 
fuel costs. 

With the positive influence of the cylinder roughness on the momentum injection 
process and associated reduction in drag, it seemed logical to introduce the momentum 
more directly. This was achieved in several ways; 

(i) provide increased cylinder surface roughness through roughness squares, helical 
grooves or splines running parallel to the cylinder axis; 

(ii) keep one cylinder at the top leading edge of the trailer (referred to as the front 
cylinder) and locate the second cylinder (rear cylinder) at an optimum distance 
downstream. The objective is to inject additional momentum in the boundary- 
layer to compensate for dissipation of the momentum introduced by the front 
cylinder and thus counter the emergence of adverse pressure gradient; 

(iii) raise the cylinders so as to immerse them in the boundary layer and assess the 
effect of cylinder orientation. 

Extensive wind tunnel tests with different combinations of speed ratio (Uc/U), 
cylinder location and surface roughness showed the helical groove and spline geometry, 
with one cylinder located at the leading edge and the other 25-4 cm downstream, to 

Table 1. Wind tunnel tests conducted with different speed 
ratios and orientation of the twin helical groove and spline 
cylinders. The front cylinder is located at the top leading edge 
of the trailer. The second cylinder is located 25-4 cm (10 in) 
downstream. 


Cylinder location 


Case 


Front raised (mm) 


Rear raised (mm) 
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CASE 2 (SPLINE) 






Figure 16. Variation of the drag coefficient Cd with the speed ratio for the spline 
twin-cylinder configuration; (a) Case 1: both cylinders flush; (b) Case 2; front 
cylinder flush, rear cylinder raised 6-35 mm. 
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be quite effective. The effect of raising the cylinder above the trailer surface was also 
found to be significant. The cylinder orientations studied with helical and spline 
roughnesses are indicated in table 1. Figure 15 schematically shows the model and 
the test arrangement. The extensive amount of information obtained has been reported 
elsewhere (Modi et al 1991c, pp. 465-82; Ying 1991). Only some typical results are 
presented here to indicate its potential. 

Figure 16a shows the effect of the spline cylinder rotation for case 1, i.e. when 
both the cylinders are flush with the top face of the trailer. U^{ and refer to front 
and rear cylinder surface speeds, respectively. At the outset it is apparent that the front 
cylinder rotation (U„ = 0) reduces the drag coefficient rather significantly, from 1T4 
at U^f = 0 to 0-96 at U^f = 4T, a drop of around 15'8%. Rotation of the rear cylinder 
improves the situation further and for both the cylinders with a speed ratio UcfU = 4T, 
the reduction in reaches 22-8%! 

The effect of raising the rear cylinder is shown in figure 16b. Note that even in 
absence of the momentum injection (C/cf = f^cr = 0)> the reference drag coefficient is 
slightly reduced (Cb= 1T9). This may be attributed to the combined effect of an 
increase in the projected area on which the drag coefficient is based and the large 
wake width caused by the rear cylinder. Rotation of the front cylinder does not seem 
to improve the situation significantly (compared to case 1), as for U^dU = 4T, the 
reduction in drag is 16.8%. With both the cylinders rotating at a speed ratio of 4T, 
the decrease in drag coefficient amounts to 24-8%. 

Essentially the same trend continued to persist when the front cylinder was also 
raised (case 7). The drag coefficient in absence of the cylinder rotation dropped further 
to 1T2 as explained before. With Ucf/U = U^,/U = 4T, the reduction in drag reached 
almost 26%. Thus the splined geometry of the rotating elements with raised positions, 
appears quite promising in reducing the pressure drag of the tractor-trailer truck 
configuration through MSBC. 


5. Control of wind-induced instabilities 

With the success of the moving surface boundary-layer control, in increasing lift and 
reducing drag of both slender bodies at high angles of attack and bluff geometries, 
attention was directed towards control of wind induced instabilities. 

The response of aerodynamically bluff bodies when exposed to fluid streams has 
been a subject of considerable study for quite some time. The prevention of aeroelastic 
vibrations of smokestacks, transmission lines, suspension bridges, tall buildings etc. 
is of particular interest to engineers. Ever since the pioneering contribution by 
Strouhal, who correlated periodicity of the vortex shedding with the diameter of a 
circular cylinder and the velocity of the fluid stream, there has been a continuous 
flow of important contributions resulting in a vast body of literature. This has been 
reviewed rather adequately by Cermak (1975), Modi & Slater (1991), Welt (1988) and 
others. In general, the oscillations may be induced by vortex resonance or geometric- 
fluid dynamic instability called galloping. 

Several passive devices such as helical strakes, shrouds, slats, tuned mass and 
nutation dampers etc. have been proposed over the years (figure 17) and have exhibited 
varying degrees of success in minimizing the effects of vortex induced and galloping 
types of instabilities (Zdravkovich 1980). In general, vibration suppressing devices 
tend to change the aerodynamic characteristics of the structure in such a way as to 
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Figure 17. Passive devices used to control wind induced instabilities: (a) strakes, 
slats, and shrouds modify system aerodynamics: (b) dampers provide energy 
dissipation mechanism. 


interfere with and weaken the existing force; while the dampers provide a mechanism 
for dissipating energy. It is of interest to note that all the above mentioned procedures 
are passive in character. Semi-active devices such as a rotating element for the 
boundary-layer control and, through it, damping of the instability has received 
virtually no attention. Such applications of the MSBC were explored only recently 
(Kubo et al 1991; Modi et al 1991d). 

Variation of the Strouhal number (S) with Reynolds number (Re) for the flat 
plate with rounded tips due to the presence of cylinders but in the absence of their 
rotation is shown in figure 18a. As expected, at a given Reynolds number, S diminishes 
as the angle of attack increases. Effect of the cylinder rotation on the Strouhal number 
as a function of a for a fixed Re of 3 x 10“^ is presented in figure 18b. The classical 
results of Page & Johansen (1927) are also included for comparison. A remarkable 
increase in the Strouhal number with cylinder rotation at a given a is apparent. It 
suggests an increase in the shedding frequency corresponding to narrowing of the 
wake. Obviously, this will delay the onset of vortex resonance. 

Kubo et al (1991) applied the concept to a two-dimensional square prism provided 
with twin rotating elements at the corners of the front face. The tests were carried 
out in a wind tunnel with the spring supported mode! free to undergo plunging 
oscillations. The single cylinder rotation affected the coherence of the vortex shedding 
and hence suppressed resonant instability. On the other hand, cylinder rotation 
successfully modified the loading to arrest the galloping. Excellent flow visualization 
pictures supported the wind tunnel test observations. 

After an uncertain beginning and interrupted advances over nine decades, it is 
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Figure 18. Strouhal number (S) associated with a flat plate having rounded edges 
due to tip cylinders: (a) variation with Reynolds number and angle of attack 
in the absence of cylinder rotation; (b) effect of momentum injection. -- 
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apparent that the field now presents an exciting opportunity for contributions. As 
the Gita puts it: 

“Knowledge is merely a small island surrounded by a vast ocean of ignorance” 

No matter how far we advance, we will always be on the shores of that uncharted 
ocean. But then, a journey fulfills itself at every step. 


6. Concluding remarks 

Based on a rather fundamental study of moving surface boundary-layer control with 

two-dimensional airfoils, plates and prisms, as well as its application to a scale model 

of a typical tractor-trailer truck configuration, the following conclusions can be made: 

(i) Moving surface boundary-layer control (MSBC) can significantly increase lift, 
decrease drag and delay stall of an aircraft. Its application to the next generation 
of high performance airplanes is indeed quite exciting. NASA and the US Air 
Force are actively looking into this aspect; 

(ii) the concept also appears to be quite promising in reducing the drag of bluff 
bodies. For the flat plate at a = 90°, it reduced the drag coefficient by 75%. The 
maximum reduction for a square prism varied from 54% [L/H = 1) to 40% 
(L/H = 2); 

(iii) effectiveness of the momentum injecting device diminishes when located in the 
wake; 

(iv) surface roughness of the rotating cylinder tends to improve the boundary-layer 
control; 

(v) the MSBC concept also proved effective in reducing the drag of a truck con¬ 
figuration by 26%; 

(vi) the concept is essentially semi-passive in character requiring a negligible amount 
of power for its implementation; 

(vii) numerical approach to the problem using the surface singularity procedure, as 
well as finite element and finite difference application to integration of the 
Navier-Stokes equations, presents considerable scope for contribution. 

(viii) flow visuahzation study confirms the effectiveness of the MSBC quite dramatically. 

(ix) application of the concept in arresting wind-induced vortex resonance and 
galloping instabilities appears quite promising. 


The models were fabricated in the Mechanical Engineering Workshop. The assistance 
of M/s E Abell, P Hurren and D Camp in the design and construction of the models 
is gratefully acknowledged. The investigation was supported by the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada, Grant No. A-2181. 
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Design and analysis trends of helicopter rotor systems 

INDERJIT CHOPRA 

Center for Rotorcraft Education and Research, Department of Aerospace 
Engineering, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742, USA 

Abstract. To overcome many of the problems associated with conven¬ 
tional articulated rotor systems, new rotor systems are being contemplated. 
In this paper, the state-of-art technology of advanced rotor systems is 
■ ^ assessed. Advanced rotors include hingeless, bearingless, composite, 

circulation control, tilt and advanced geometry rotors. The paper reviews 
mathematical modelling, analysis methods, past and recent developments, 
potential limitations and future research needs in each system. Also, the 
potential of incorporation of structural optimization methodology and 
smart structures technology in rotors to improve the efficiency and 
capabilities of rotorcraft is discussed. 

Keywords. Articulated rotor systems; structural optimization; rotorcraft; 
helicopter rotor systems. 


1. Introduction 

V- Conventional articulated rotor systems, routinely used in current helicopters, suffer 

from problems that include high vibratory loads, susceptibility to ground resonance 
instability, low control power, high operating cost and poor performance in high 
speed and high load conditions. To improve some of these deficiencies, and also to 
further expand the flight missions of military and civilian helicopters, many new rotor 
systems are being contemplated. Examples of new rotor systems are: hingeless, 
bearingless, composite, circulation control, tilt and advanced geometry rotors. 
Currently, there are numerous drawbacks of these advanced rotor systems that include 
inadequate analytical tools, new and sometimes severe dynamic problems, insufficient 
test and flight experience, and enormous development cost. An assessment of the 
state-of-the-art of various advanced rotor systems, including past, present and future 
developmental plans and analysis techniques, are presented. Further, the applications 
of structural optimization and smart structures technology to the rotor system are 
discussed in order to reduce vibration, increase aeromechanical stability, minimize 
blade stresses and improve basic performance. 

Rotor aeroelastic analyses in forward flight normally consist of calculating vehicle 
trim, steady response and stability of perturbation motion. Trim involves the 
calculation of control positions and vehicle orientation for a prescribed flight 
condition. Typically, there are two types of trim, free-flight and wind-tunnel trim. 
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The former simulates the free-flight propulsive condition, and the latter simulates the 
test conditions in the wind tunnel. Steady blade response involves the calculation of 
blade deflections around the azimuth for one complete revolution. Using trim controls, 
steady response is calculated from nonlinear blade equations containing periodic 
terms as a forced response problem, using either the harmonic balance method, a 
time integration technique, or a finite element in time approach. For stability 
solutions, the perturbation equations of motion are linearized about the steady 
response and solved for stability roots. The rotor-body linearized equations are 
typically transformed into a fixed reference frame (body frame). These contain periodic 
terms in forward flight and are solved for roots using either Floquet transition matrix 
theory or constant coefficient approximation. All these phases of analysis are 
inherently coupled; however to simplify the analyses, these are generally uncoupled 
and solved individually. Then, coupling between different analyses is achieved through 
an iterative process. Invariably all analyses assume that all blades are identical and 
exposed to an identical environment (tracked condition). Chopra (1990) discusses the 
state of art of different analysis schemes to solve rotor dynamics problems. With new 
rotor systems, different phases of analyses need to be reformulated or modified and 
these are discussed in this paper. 


2. Hingeless and bearingiess rotors 

Current rotor designs tend towards hinge- and bearingless rotors because of reduced 
costs and maintenance (fewer parts), better hub design (simple and clean aerodynamically), 
and superior handing qualities. In a hingeless rotor, flap and lag hinges are eliminated, 
and the pitch bearing is eliminated as well in a bearingless rotor. Such rotors are 
now becoming feasible because of the emergence of composite technology. Because 
these rotors are stiffer than articulated rotors, they are exposed to higher dynamic 
stresses. Due to stress and weight considerations, hingeless and bearingless rotors 
are designed as soft-inplane rotors which make them susceptible to aeromechanical 
instability. Articulated rotors are protected from ground resonance instability by 
mechanical lag dampers. However, the effectiveness of mechanical lag dampers is 
reduced for hingeless and bearingless rotors because of small lag displacements near 
the root. Also, with bearingless rotors, there is a redundancy of load paths at the 
root and many of the currently available dynamic codes cannot handle this. The 
increased forward speed and maneuverability expected out of future helicopters further 
aggravates this problem. It is therefore a challenging task to achieve aeromechanical 
stability of hingeless and bearingless rotors. 

The distinguishing feature of a bearingless rotor is a torsionally soft flexbeam 
located between the main blade and hub. Pitch control to the blade is applied through 
a torsionally stiff torque tube by rotating it with pitch links, which in turn twists the 
flexbeam (figure 1). Large deflections in the flexbeam, especially in torsion, result in 
nonlinear bending-torsion couplings. Unlike the analysis of hingeless and articulated 
rotors where axial deflection can be routinely eliminated, analysis of bearingless rotors 
becomes complicated because axial deflections are needed to determine leads in 
different beams. Also, since the blade pitch is determined iteratively by adjusting 
the position of pitch links, i.e., boundary conditions at the torque tube, the analysis 
of a bearingless rotor is quite involved, especially in forward flight. Early analyses 
adopted an “equivalent beam approach” where flexbeams and torque tube together 
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Figure 1. Principal confi¬ 
gurations for bearingless rotor 
systems, (a) No pitch-control 
system; (b) cantilever pitch 
arm; (c) flexible torque tube; 
(d) torque tube and snubber. 


were approximated as a single beam whose stiffness characteristics had to be calculated 
for each flight condition and then analysed using a hingeless rotor analysis. It was 
shown by Sivaneri & Chopra (1984) that equivalent beam modelling cannot accurately 
simulate nonlinear structural couplings and can lead to erroneous stability results 
(figure 2). Finite element analysis appears natural to analyse bearingless rotors. It 
was applied the first time by Sivaneri & Chopra (1984) to calculate the hover flap-lag 
stability of a simple bearingless configuration, and later on expanded (Dull & Chopra 
1988; Jang & Chopra 1988; Jang & Chopra 1989; Wang et al 1990), to analyse the 
aeromechanical stability of several bearingless configurations in hover and forward 
flight. Each of the flexbeams, torque tube and main blade are discretized into beam 
elements, and then certain displacement compatibility relations at the clevis (where 
flexbeams, torque tube and main blade join) are introduced into the assembled 
matrices. For hovering flight, the steady deflected position of the blade is calculated 
directly from nonlinear finite element equations using pitch links position as the 
boundary condition. The desired collective pitch is achieved iteratively by adjusting 
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Figure 2. Bearingless rotor 
stability results (Shivaneri & 
Chopra 1984). 
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Modifted BO-105 Blade 



the pitch links position. In forward flight, the assembled finite element equations are 
nonlinear and periodic and also, the pitch link position varies along the azimuth. To 
reduce the computation time, these are first reduced to the modal space as a few 
(about six) normal mode equations. Then these are further discretized into nonlinear 
algebraic equations using finite-elements in time and solved iteratively. Other bearing¬ 
less rotor analyses are discussed by Chopra (1990). 

The Army’s Aeroflightdynamics Directorate at Ames performed extensive aero- 
mechanical stability testing in hover on hingeless and bearingless rotor models. These 
data form a part of the ITR data set (McNulty & Bousman 1983) and are widely used 
by researchers to validate their analyses. Boeing built the first full-scale bearingless 
rotor (BO 105/bmr) and tested it successfully in the NASA Ames 40 x 80 ft wind tunnel. 
It consisted of twin flexbeams (C-beams) and a single torque tube rod and did not have 
lag dampers (figure 3). It was found to be marginally stable for many of the flight 
conditions. Also, it was flight tested successfully. Boeing, under the iTR program, also 
built a Froude-scaled four-bladed (diameter 6 ft) bearingless rotor (figure 4) which 
was extensively tested at Maryland’s Glenn L Martin wind tunnel (Wang et al 1989; 
Wang & Chopra 1990). It consists of a single flexbeam with a wrap-around torque 
tube with a vertical offset of the cuff snubber attachment point. The shear pin, in the 
form of a shaft-mounted spherical pivot, restrains the in-plane and out-of-plane 
motion of the cuff and introduces a negative pitch-lag coupling. This means that the 
lagwise shear reaction, coupled with vertical offset of the pivot from the elastic axis, 
produces feathering motion due to lag motion. Reducing pitchlink stiffness increases 
the effectiveness of the cuff-restraint and causes a stabilizing influence on air resonance 
stability (figures 5 & 6). McDonnell Douglas and Bell respectively built HARP (figure 7) 
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and Model 680 (figure 8) full-scale bearingless rotors. In both these rotors, rotary 
type elastomeric lag dampers are installed between the torque tube and flexbeam. 
Also in the HARP rotor, the pitch link is slightly inclined to introduce negative pitch-lag 
coupling. There are several production bearingless tail rotors, such as on the Sikorsky 
Black Hawk (UH-60A) and S-76, MBB BO 105 and BK 117, and McDonnell Douglas 
Apache {AH-64A). 

A key element in the design of a bearingless rotor is the flexbeam. To reduce hub 
drag and weight, it needs to be light and compact. The flexbeam undergoes large 
elastic deflections, say ± 5° of flap deflection and ± 15° of twist. Therefore, the flexbeam 
is designed for centrifugal force and large elastic deflections (bending stresses). It is 
necessary for the blade lag frequency to be as high as possible, but a lag frequency 
greater than 0-7/rev will lead to high dynamic stresses. The cross-section of the 
flexbeam is tailored along its length such that the flapping flexure (virtual hinge) 
falls inboard of lag and torsion flexure. It is now well established that soft-inplane 
hingeless and bearingless rotors are susceptible to air resonance instability, becoming 
worse at high thrust levels and Lock numbers (Chen & Chopra 1991, figures 9a and 9b). 
To stabilize the rotor-body system, it is necessary to include elastomeric lag dampers 
and/or negative pitch-lag coupling. The characteristics of elastomeric dampers are 



Figure 5. Aeromechanical 
stability itr/bmr, = M/rev, 
= 0-7/rev. Lag mode stability 
at = 0-35, forward shaft 
tilt = 4° (Wang & Chopra 
1990). 
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Figure 6. Lag mode stability 
at ii = 0-35, forward shaft 
tilt = 8° (Wang & Chopra 
1990). 


highly nonlinear functions of lag displacement and velocity and contribute to both 
stiffness and damping of lag mode. As shown in Chen & Chopra (1991), unless the 
nonlinear characteristics of elastomeric dampers are modelled properly, it can lead 
to non-conservative results (figure 10). As far as pitch-lag coupling is concerned, one 
has to be careful, a negative value stabilizes air resonance stability but destabilizes 
ground resonance stability. There is no doubt that most of the future rotors will be 
built as bearingless rotors. As an example, the US Army’s RAH-66 Comanche 
helicopter will incorporate a bearingless rotor. It is expected that more data will be 
available in future on loads, stability and response of bearingless rotor, which will 
help in validation of analyses and in our understanding of these systems. 


3. Composite rotors 

Advanced composites are poised for a quantum leap in the rotorcraft industry because 
of their superior fatigue characteristics as compared to metals, their higher stiffness- 
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Figure 7. McDonnell Douglas harp bearingless rotor. 
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Figure 8. Bell Model 680 rotor hub configuration. 


to-weight properties, their flexibility in tailoring structural characteristics, and their 
potential to lower production and operating costs. The rotorcraft industry is moving 
vigorously to apply composite technology to the construction of rotor systems and 
airframe structures. For example, the Army’s ACAP systems, McDonnell Douglas’s 
HARP bearingless rotor. Bell’s Model 680 bearingless rotor, Boeing’s Model 500 
airframe, and Sikorsky’s X-Wing were built extensively out of advanced composites. 

There are also many concerns about composites, including lack of understanding 
of the structural couplings, failure mechanisms, and susceptibility to moisture and 
lightning strikes. At this time, an extreme level of conservatism is used in rotor designs 
with composites and thus the potential benefits of their structural couplings are not 
exploited fully. It is now becoming clear that for modelling of composite blades, 
nonclassical effects such as section warping, transverse shear and in-plane elasticity 
become quite important and need to be introduced in the analysis. With the 
availability of reliable analysis tools for a composite blade, it will be possible to tailor 
structural properties of the blade to reduce vibration, improve performance and 
increase aeromechanical stability. The state of art on analysis of a composite blade 
with a general ply layup is not available at this time. 

An important load carrying member of the blade, i.e., spar, is generally a thin-walled 
closed-section tube (figure 11). Therefore, much can be learned about the behaviour 
of a composite blade from the analysis of a thin-walled single-cell b 

Accordingly, many formulations have been developed recently to rr' 
composite beams. These range from simple analytical models (F 
Minguet & Dugundji 1990; Rehfield et al 1990; Smith & Chopra 
finite elements models (Bauchau & Hong 1988; Stemple & Lee T 
Friedmann 1989). Also, there have been some selected validations 
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potential to lower production and operating costs. The rotorcraft industry is moving 
vigorously to apply composite technology to the construction of rotor systems and 
airframe structures. For example, the Army’s ACAP systems, McDonnell Douglas’s 
HARP bearingless rotor. Bell’s Model 680 bearingless rotor, Boeing’s Model 500 
airframe, and Sikorsky’s X-Wing were built extensively out of advanced composites. 

There are also many concerns about composites, including lack of understanding 
of the structural couplings, failure mechanisms, and susceptibility to moisture and 
lightning strikes. At this time, an extreme level of conservatism is used in rotor designs 
with composites and thus the potential benefits of their structural couplings are not 
exploited fully. It is now becoming clear that for modelling of composite blades, 
nonclassical effects such as section warping, transverse shear and in-plane elasticity 
become quite important and need to be introduced in the analysis. With the 
availability of reliable analysis tools for a composite blade, it will be possible to tailor 
structural properties of the blade to reduce vibration, improve performance and 
increase aeromechanical stability. The state of art on analysis of a composite blade 
with a general ply layup is not available at this time. 

An important load carrying member of the blade, i.e., spar, is generally a thin-walled 
closed-section tube (figure 11). Therefore, much can be learned about the behaviour 
of a composite blade from the analysis of a thin-walled single-cell slender beam. 
Accordingly, many formulations have been developed recently to model thin-walled 
composite beams. These range from simple analytical models (Hodges et al 1989; 
Minguet & Dugundji 1990; Rehfield et al 1990; Smith & Chopra 1991) to detailed 
finite elements models (Bauchau & Hong 1988; Stemple & Lee 1988; Kosmatka & 
Friedmann 1989). Also, there have been some selected validations for these models 








Figure 9. (b) Effect of forward speed on frequency and damping versus rotational speed for a hingeless rotor, — C — O — ^ model, 
C-r/ti = 01, y - 1-0, Rg = 10 (Chen & Chopra 1991). Notations as in figure 9a. 
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where Mj-, M, and T are respectively flap bending, chordwise bending and torque at 
a given station, and and GJ are respectively effective flap stiffness, chordwise 

stiffness, and torsional stiffness, and w" is the flap bending curvature, v" is the chordwise 
bending curvature, (j)' is the twist derivative, and and are derivatives of 
cross-section transverse shear strains. This symmetric layup configuration displays 
bending-torsion coupling and extension-shear coupling. The quantity is the flap 
bending-twisting structural coupling and is quite similar to the classical pitch-flap 
coupling. This coupling can be achieved through nonzero ply angles on top and 
bottom laminates. This coupling was seen to have a considerable effect on flap 
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Figure 12. Composite layup designation. 
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Figure 13. (a) Root locus for lag mode of a composite rotor (symmetric layup) in 
hover, Cj/o = 0-1 (Hong & Chopra 1985). (b) Damping of low frequency lag mode 
of a composite rotor (symmetric layup), Cr/o = 007 (Panda & Chopra 1987). 


dynamics, and a greater effect on vibration and bending stresses than aeroelastic 
stability (Hong & Chopra 1985; Nixon 1989; Minguet & Dugundji 1990). The quantity 
Kp is the chordwise bending-twisting coupling and is quite similar to classical 
pitch-lag coupling. This coupling can be achieved through nonzero ply angles on the 
side laminates or on the vertical web (I-beam). This coupling was seen to have a 
large effect on aeroelastic stability (Hong & Chopra 1985, 1986; Panda & Chopra 
1987) (figure 13). 

In a similar way, following the analysis of Smith & Chopra (1991) a simple linear 
analysis for extension and torsion of thin-walled antisymmetric composite beams is 
derived as 



-GJKplU') 
_Kp^ E.4 JU' T 


where F is the axial force, EA is the effective extensional stiffness, and u' is the axial 
deflection derivative. Kp„ is the extension-twisting structural coupling and is caused 
by the nonzero ply angles on top and bottom laminates or side laminates. This 
coupling was seen to have a considerable influence on blade dynamics, including lag 
mode stability (Hong & Chopra 1985, 1986; Panda & Chopra 1987) (figure 14). 

Including effects of transverse shear, causes bending-shear coupling for this 
configuration (Smith & Chopra 1991). 
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Figure 14. Roots locus for lag 
mode of a composite rotor 
(anti-symmetric layup) in hover, 
Cj-/(T = 01 (Hong & Chopra 
1985). 


where Qy and are net shear forces on the cross section, GAy and GA^ are transverse 
shear stiffnesses and and Kp^ are bending-shear couplings. It is interesting to note 
that for antisymmetric layup configurations, the extension and torsion of the beam 
are not elastically coupled to the bending and shearing of the beam. 

The analysis of thin-walled closed-section slender composite beams showed that 
nonclassical effects, such as cross-sectional warping and transverse shear deflections, 
become important. An improved model for cross-sectional warping was developed 
(Smith & Chopra 1991) which included the effect of variations in stiffness around the 
cross-section. As shown in figure 15, the effects of warping can become quite severe 
even for thin-walled composite beams. With the existence of elastic couplings, the 
effects of transverse shear can become quite significant even for slender beams. For 
symmetric layup configurations, extension and transverse shear are coupled, and for 
antisymmetric layup configurations, bending and transverse shear are coupled. 
Figure 16 shows considerable reduction of effective bending stiffness due to bending- 
shear coupling in an antisymmetric layup beam. Another important element of 
composite beam analysis is the adequate representation of two-dimensional in-plane 


i 



Figure 15. Tip twist under 
unit tip bending load for a 
symmetric layup thin-walled 
composite box beam, L = 30 in., 
d = 0-537 in., C = 0-953 in. (Smith 
& ChoiSfa 1991). 
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Figure 16. Bending slope 
under unit tip bending load 
for an antisymmetric layup 
thin-walled composite box 
beam, L = 30 in., d = 0-537 
in., C = 0-953 in. (Smith & 
Chopra 1991). 


elastic behaviour of plies. Smith & Chopra (1991) consider three different formulations: 
classical beam theory (plane strain), plane stress condition and no in-plane forces and 
moments. The third approach shows better correlation with experimental data. 

There have been some attempts to verify these structural couplings experimentally. 
In Chandra et al (1990), thin-walled rectangular section beams were built out of 
graphite/epoxy pre-impregnated tape using an autoclave molding technique and under 
bending, torsion and extensional loads. Uniform symmetric and antisymmetric layup 
beams were built for several cases. Measured bending slope and twist distributions 
were correlated satisfactorily (Chandra et al 1990; Smith & Chopra 1991). These 
beams were also tested for their rotating vibration characteristics in the 10-foot 
diameter vacuum chamber (Chandra-& Chopra 1992a). Measured frequencies and 
mode shapes correlated satisfactorily with analytical predictions. At this time, there 
is better understanding of thin-walled closed section slender composite beams under 
static and dynamic loads than of open-section composite beams. 

Open-section composite beams, such as I-beams, are used in the fabrication of 
flexbeams. Hong & Chopra (1986) showed that bending-twist and extension-twist 
couplings introduced through ply orientations in I-beams influenced the dynamics 
of bearingless rotors substantially. The structural model used in that study was based 
on the solid section approach; constrained warping and transverse shear effects were 
not considered. Chandra & Chopra (1991) developed a new formulation based on the 
Vlasov theory to analyse open-section composite beams. Each laminate (web or 
flange) is separately treated as a two-dimensional plate, and then using geometric 
considerations, two dimensional stress and displacement fields are related to one 
dimensional beam forces and moments. Effects of transverse shear were included. In 
order to validate this analysis, graphite/epoxy and kevlar/epoxy I-beams were 
fabricated and tested under bending and torsion loads. It was shown that the torsional 
stiffness of I-beams is significantly influenced by restraining the warping deformations 
(figure 17). About a 600% increase in torsional stiffness due to constrained warping 
is noticed for graphite/epoxy beams with a slenderness ratio of 30. Using this new 
modelling, the calculated response of composite I-beams showed excellent correlation 
with measured data (figure 18). Rotating vibration characteristics of composite 
I-beams were determined experimentally in the vacuum chamber and correlated 
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successfully with analytical predictions (Chandra & Chopra 1991b). Static and 
vibration characteristics of multi-cell elastically coupled composite blades were 
calculated using modified Vlasov theory and compared satisfactorily with measured 
data (Chandra & Chopra 1992). 

Recently, using improved composite beam modelling, comprehensive rotor 
aeroelastic analysis was reformulated and results were calculated for hub loads, blade 
response and aeromechanical stability for realistic rotor configurations (Smith & 
Chopra 1992). A new nineteen degrees of freedom shear flexible element was developed 
for blade discretization. Again, this study showed that elastic couplings introduced 
through the composite blade spar have a powerful influence on both shaft-fixed blade 
stability and rotor-body stability. 

By placing plies at specific layup and orientation, the desired structural couplings 
can be tailored. Therefore, there is great potential for composite tailoring of rotor 
blades to minimize blade stresses and vibration and to increase aeroelastic stability. 


4. Circulation control rotors 

A circulation control rotor utilizes circulation control (cc) airfoils. A cc airfoil 
typically consists of a quasi-elliptical profile with a thin jet of air blown from a 
spanwise slot near the trailing edge (figure 19). The jet remains attached at the rounded 
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Figure 19. Typical circulation control airfoil. 


trailing edge because of the balance of centrifugal force and the suction pressure - called 
the Coanda effect. At higher blowing, the stagnation point shifts towards the lower 
surface. With CC airfoils, lift can be controlled by jet momentum as well as by angle 
of incidence, and high lift coefficients of the order of 3 to 4 can be achieved. In a 
CC rotor, geometric pitch is held fixed and the cyclic control of lift is achieved through 
cyclic control of blowing (figure 20). A CC rotor allows a simplified hub design, high 
thrust at reduced tip speed, and easy implementation of higher harmonic control 
system. However, the Coanda principle works efficiently only for a limited range of 
blowing momentum and angle of attack. Also, there are serious concerns of cc 
technology on rotor dynamics. 

The lift on a CC airfoil can be hypothesized into two components: lift due to blowing 
and lift due to angle of attack. For the blowing-lift, the aerodynamic centre is located 
near half-chord, whereas for angle-of-attack lift, the aerodynamic centre is located 
near quarter-chord. Figures 21a and b present lift and moment coefficients for a typical 
CC airfoil. 

The airfoil section lift per unit span is given as 
L = ipF"cC,(a,C,), 

where is the blowing coefficient and is defined as 
C^ = mVj/^pV^c. 

The quantity mVj is the jet momentum, is the dynamic pressure and c is the 
chord. With a conventional airfoil, .a perturbation of the blade in-plane velocity 
influences the lift through a change in dynamic pressure and angle-of-attack. With 
the circulation control airfoil, a perturbation of in-plane velocity has additional effects 
through the change in momentum coefficient. 



CIRCULATION CONTROL CONCEPT 



Figure 20. Circulation control rotor. 
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Figure 21. Lift and moment 
data for a typical CC airfoil; (a) 
Section lift coefficient and 
(b) section moment coefficient 
(Haas & Chopra 1988). 


It is assumed that the jet momentum is fixed. 




Examining the perturbation of lift, a moderate amount of blowing will reduce the 
lift perturbation due to a perturbation in in-plane velocity, and a large amount of 
blowing will alter the sign of lift perturbation. This has considerable influence on 
blade stability. 

Research on CC airfoils including their application to rotors was initiated by 
Cheeseman (1967) and later on vigorously carried on by David W. Taylor Naval R & D 
Center over several years (Englar & Applegate 1984). In addition to numerous scaled- 
model tests in wind tunnels, full-scale rotary-wing and fixed-wing aircraft were also 
built using CC technology. Kaman built the first full-scale cc rotor, called XH2/CCR 
(Barnes et al 1979). It consisted of four blades with a diameter of 44 ft (13-4 m). It was 
tested successfully for many flight conditions in the Ames 40 x 80 foot wind tunnel, 
but the flight program could not proceed because of inadequate cyclic control during 
transition flight. Lockheed built the first fullscale stoppable rotor, called X-wing 
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(Reader et al 1976). It consisted of four blades with a rotor diameter of 25 ft (7-6 m). 
An X-Wing aircraft takes off like a helicopter, picks up sufficient forward speed and 
then the rotor is stopped and it continues flying as a fixed-wing airplane. During the 
landing flight sequence, the wings are set into rotation and the vehicle transforms into 
a helicopter. An X-Wing therefore provides the hover and low speed efficiency of a 
helicopter and the high speed cruise efficiency of a jet airplane. These capabilities are 
accomplished using dual slot CC airfoils (slots at both leading and trailing edge). 
Lockheed tested their rotor in the NASA Ames 40 x 80 ft wind tunnel and on the hover 
stand successfully, but did not attempt flight testing. Later on, Sikorsky built a larger 
version of the X-Wing for testing on the RSRA aircraft (flying test bed) (Linden & 
Diggers 1985). It consisted of four blades with a rotor diameter of 56 ft (17Tm). 
Because of safety and many other concerns, it was not flight tested. There is no doubt 
that an X-Wing aircraft is a technology challenge at this time and requires numerous 
advances and innovations related to CC phenomenon. Blades of the X-Wing are an 
order of magnitude stiffer than conventional helicopter blades (flap frequency 2T/rev 
for X-Wing versus IT/rev for hingeless BO 105 rotor) and this aggravates many 
dynamics problems. To keep dynamic stresses within acceptable limits, the starting 
and stopping operations of the rotor must be accomplished quickly (say within 10 s). 
This necessitates an active control of blowing momentum during the change-over 
phase from rotating blades to fixed-wings and vice versa. Since two of the wings are 
swept forward (45°), aeroelastic divergence can become an issue. 

The high lift capability of CC airfoils was investigated to reduce take-off and landing 
distances of fixed-wind airplanes (STOL application) (Englar et al 1978). The Navy 
is developing a two-bladed stoppable rotor using CC technology for an unmanned 
aerial vehicle (UAV). Sikorsky examined the potential of CC technology to the 
application of higher harmonic control of helicopter vibration (Lorber & Carson 
1989). Since many harmonics can be incorporated (say up to the first 8), this can be 
used to actively control blade stresses and augment rotor stability. Circulation control 
technology has been used successfully on a helicopter tail boom to replace a 
conventional tail rotor as a means of reacting main rotor torque and providing 
directional control (NOTAR concept) (Logan 1982). 

There are a few selected investigations on the aeroelastic stability of a CC rotor (for 
a recent review see Chopra 1990). A basic formulation was developed to examine the 
stability of a CC rotor in hover (Chopra & Johnson 1979). A simple blade model 
consisting of three degree-of-freedom, flap, lag and feather rotations about hinges, 
was used, as were airfoil characteristics in the form of analytical expressions. It was 
shown that trailing edge blowing has substantial influence on blade stability. 
Contrary to the behaviour of hingeless rotors with conventional airfoils, strong 
flap-lag instability can occur in a cc rotor at low thrust levels provided blowing 
momentum is high. Unless some form of kinematic coupling (such as pitch-lag and 
pitch-flap coupling) is incorporated, structural damping alone may not suffice to 
correct this instability. Furthermore, because of the location of the elastic axis (spar 
position) at half-chord, there is a possibility of single-degree torsional instability, 
showing the need to augment blade torsional damping. From this analysis, it became 
certain that the CC rotor cannot be designed as soft-in-plane hingeless rotors because of 
strong aeroelastic instability. Johnson & Chopra (1979) investigated the flight 
stability of CC rotors in hover using this simple three-degree blade model. Blowing 
caused a large reduction in the rotor-speed stability derivative. Above a certain 
blowing level, which depends on the flap frequency and rotor lift, negative speed 
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Figure 22. Bearingless circulation control rotor. 


Stability is caused and the dynamic characteristics of the rotor are totally changed. 
Again, it was shown that the blowing had a substantial influence on the flight dynamics 
of a helicopter. 

The aeroelastic stability of an elastic rotor in hover was investigated (Chopra 1984, 
1985) using the finite element formulation for hingeless and bearingless configurations. 
The airfoil characteristics were taken in the form of data tables. Again, it was shown 
that trailing edge blowing had an important influence on the aeroelastic stability of 
the rotor. Negative collective pitch (typically used) caused unstable effects on lag 
mode stability whereas positive pitch was stabilizing. The dynamics of a bearingless 
rotor (figure 22) in forward flight was examined (Chopra 1988). This configuration 
represented the characteristics of Sikorsky’s X-Wing rotor. The effects of 
pneumodynamics and centrifugal pumping (Watkins et al 1985) in the pressure duct 
were included to determine the jet momentum at different stations. In forward flight, 
the flap response consisted primarily of 2/rev and its amplitude increased with higher 
speed, showing large bending stresses (figure 23). It is quite clear that some form of 
active feedback system is required to control blade bending stresses as well as helicopter 
vibration. Lag mode damping becomes more unstable at low forward speed as 
collective pitch is decreased (figure 23). Again, this points to the need to augment 
damping of lag mode either using elastomeric dampers or an active feedback system. 

In the above mentioned aeroelastic analyses, quasisteady aerodynamics is used. 
Raghavan et al (1988) formulated a simple model for the unsteady boundary layer 
for a two-dimensional CC wing. Both unsteady freestream and unsteady blowing 
were considered. For an elliptic airfoil, an unsteady potential flow solution was 
calculated using conformal mapping, and the wake was modelled using distributed 
source panels in the separated region. Substantial unsteady effects were observed for 
thick airfoils at large blowing rates and large reduced frequencies. Recently, Ghee & 
Leishman (1990) carried out a systematic experiment to determine the effects of 
unsteady blowing on the lift development of a two-dimensional wing. The results 
showed that there was significant increase of lift augmentation over and above the 
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Figure 23. (a) Blade flap 
bending deflection at tip for a 
bearingless CC rotor {CT/a = 
0-1, v^ = 2-5/rev, Vf = 2-3/rev, 
Vf = 21/rev) (Chopra 1988). (b) 
Effect of collective pitch on 
low frequency cyclic lag mode 
(Chopra 1988). 


static values due to unsteady blowing. Again, unsteady effects appear important and 
must be considered for CC rotor analysis. 

Haas & Chopra (1988, 1989) showed that blowing has considerable influence on 
the static divergence and flutter of a CC fixed-wing airplane. It was shown that a 
loss of blowing control effectiveness occurs on an aft-swept cc wing and may lead 
to control reversal at high blowing levels. A flutter phenomenon unique to CC wing 
was discovered, and is referred as “cc flutter". It occurs at low angle of attack with 
high blowing. It is caused by blowing stall and results in an instability of the low 
frequency bending mode. This analysis helped to explain the limit-cycle instability 
that was observed in wind tunnel tests at the United Technology Research Center 
on the X-wing dynamic model at certain flight conditions. Further, it was shown 
that with high blowing, the aircraft short period mode also becomes unstable. 

There is no doubt that trailing edge blowing has a powerful influence on the 
aeroelastic reponse and stability, flight mechanics and performance of fixed-wing as 
well as rotary-wing aircraft, and must be considered for design development of the 
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5. Tilt-rotors 

A tilt-rotor aircraft combines the vertical take-off and landing capability of a 
helicopter and the high-speed cruise capability of a turboprop aircraft (figure 24). 
The dynamics of a tilt-rotor is more involved than a conventional helicopter rotor 
because of coupling resulting from wing motion, tilting of the main rotors, high inflow 
ratio in axial flight, variable rotational speed, and highly twisted blades. In addition 
to the aeromechanical instabilities of conventional rotors, there are some unique 
instabilities such as the whirl flutter encountered in a tilt-rotor system. In spite of 
continuing full-scale development of tilt-rotor aircraft, there are still many concerns 
about its dynamies. 

Over several years, many analytical and experimental studies have been conducted 
to provide insight into several aeroelastic and dynamic problems associated with a 
tilt-rotor aircraft. Kvaternik (1973) carried out a systematic proprotor/pylon whirl 
flutter instability in axial flight. Whirl flutter is caused by coupling of proprotor 
motion and support motion and occurs at a high forward speed. The analysis was 
developed for the system undergoing rigid flap motion for blades, three translational 
and three rotational degrees of motion for the pylon, and vertical bending motion 
for the wing. Systematic studies were carried out to examine the influence of several 
design parameters on whirl flutter instability. Calculated results were also correlated 
successfully with measured stability data obtained from a dynamically scaled 
semi-span wing/tilt-rotor model in the wind tunnel. The outgrowth of this study was 
the widely followed code, called PASTA. Johnson (1974) developed a theoretical model 
for a tilt-rotor on a cantilever wing in high inflow axial flight. The analysis involved 
first flap and lag bending modes for blades (six degrees for three-bladed rotor), and 
lowest frequency wing elastic bending (vertical and chordwise) and torsion modes. 
The pylon with a large mass and moment of inertia is rigidly attached at the tip of 
the wing. Several parametric studies were conducted to examine the sensitivity of the 
stability results to various elements in the theoretical model and different proprotor 



Figure 24. Tilt-rotor aircraft. 
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configurations. Calculated stability results were correlated successfully with the test 
results of two full-scale proprotors in the NASA Ames 40- by 80-foot wind tunnel. 
This study showed the need to include the lag degree of freedom for hingeless 
proprotor designs. Later on, Johnson (1974b) extended the proprotor dynamic 
analysis to include elastic coupled rotor modes (flap, lag and torsion) and nonaxial 
flight. It covered a helicopter in forward flight and a conversion mode flight condition. 
From the application of the analysis to a gimballed rotor and a hingeless rotor 
(Johnson 1975), it was shown that for an accurate prediction of dynamic stability, it 
is important to include blade bending flexibility, a proper representation of root and 
hub configuration, precise modelling of the rotor support system (i.e. wing), and 
gimbal and rotor-speed degrees of freedom. These analyses were included in the 
widely-used code, CAMRAD (Comprehensive Analytical Model of Rotorcraft 
Aerodynamics and Dynamics) (Johnson 1980, 1981), where in addition to dynamic 
stability, performance and loads of tilting proprotor aircraft can be also calculated. 
Bell Helicopter (Popelka et al 1985) developed inhouse their own code, called DYN4, 
to predict the dynamics of a tilt-rotor aircraft. Johnson (1984, 1985) made an 
assessment of analytical capability for tilt-rotor aircraft in relation to the XV-15 tilt 
rotor research aircraft. For future methodology development, he recommended the 
improvement of aerodynamic modelling to include nonuniform inflow and dynamic 
stall, and a capability to handle new rotor configurations, such as bearingless rotors. 
He also recommended the acquisition of additional reliable and detailed experimental 
data to support the development of improved analytical models. 

The most critical instability in a tilt-rotor aircraft is whirl flutter. In addition to 
rotor and wing dynamics, the engine and transmission dynamics have a major 
influence on this stability. The interconnecting shaft introduces a differential speed 
mode with a natural frequency of the same order as the wing mode. Tilt-rotor designs 
(Bell-Boeing JVX and v22) have two heavy engines, one at each wing tip, and it results 
in several low frequency wing modes which couple with the proprotor modes. In 
fact, pylon whirl flutter limits the maximum airspeed of tilt-rotor aircraft. One 
approach to increasing the flutter speed is to design the wing to prevent the vibratory 
motion from coupling with the proprotor forces. Alternatively, careful design of 
proprotor aerodynamics can also increase the stability speed. These two approaches, 
although appearing simple, are difficult to implement because an accurate knowledge 
of the vibration characteristics of the vehicle is required and these approaches often 
lead to expensive solutions. A promising approach for increasing the speed of tilt-rotor 
aircraft is to use an active control system to suppress the coupling between the wing 
and proprotor. This can be implemented by adjusting the pitch controls of the 
proprotor based on feedback of wing motion (Vorwald & Chopra 1991). To reduce 
the influence of external disturbances and measurement noise, the model variables 
are estimated with a Kalman-Bucy filter. An example showed that using the feedback 
of vertical wing motion, the stability speed of the Bell XV-15 model could be raised 
by 20% (figure 25). 

In summary, available analyses: lack accurate modelling of complex hubs, including 
bearingless and elastomeric hubs; cannot model adequately composite couplings; use 
simple modelling for advanced-tip rotors; use very restrictive aerodynamic repre¬ 
sentation; and incorporate limited degrees of motion for wings and blades. However, 
because of the growing interest by NASA in a high speed tilt-rotor aircraft, many new 
research initiatives are taking place which will help to solve these problems. 
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Figure 25. (a) Pylon whirl 
flutter results (baseline) (Vorwald 
& Chopra 1991), (b) Influence of 
controller on whirl flutter stabi¬ 
lity (Vorwald & Chopra 1991). 


6. Advanced geometry rotors 

To enhance the aerodynamic performance of rotors, in particular at high speed 
flight, advanced-geometry blades are now frequently used (figure 26). These include 
such features as specialized airfoils, tapered planform and thickness, swept-tips, 
anhedral-tips, and nonlinear twist distribution. For example, the incorporation of tip 
sweep reduces the incident tip Mach number normal to the chord and helps reduce 
the power requirement by reducing the transonic drag rise on the advancing side of 
the disk. Advanced tips also appear attractive for reduction of vibration and hub 
loads, for noise reduction, and for enhancement of aeromechanical and flight stability. 
However, with these advanced-geometry blades, three-dimensional aerodynamic 
effects become more important, and also, structural analyses need to be refined. Many 
of the current Totorcraft codes cannot precisely model these advanced geometry 
blades. 

Several researchers involved with rotary-wing aerodynamics have investigated the 
aerodynamic characteristics of rigid blades with advanced tips (Philippe & Vuillet 
1983; Desopper 1985; Desopper et al 1989). For example, Desopper 1985, using a 
detailed CFD method, analysed the flow field and pressure distribution on an isolated 
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Figure 26. Advanced tip-rotors. 


nonlifting blade with advanced tips. It was shown that the use of a combination of 
sweep and anhedral angle for the tip can reduce the power requirement for the rotor. 
This study recommended that careful dynamic and structural modelling of the blade 
be a prerequisite for accurate aerodynamic predictions. Noonan (1985) examined the 
influence of blade taper ratio and taper initiation point on rotor performance. Using 
quasisteady aerodynamics, a combination of blade taper, twist and airfoil shape can 
significantly reduce rotor power. 

Some researchers involved with rotor dynamics have addressed the modelling of 
advanced tips (Panda 1987; Celi & Friedman 1988a; Benquet & Chopra 1989; Kim & 
Chopra 1992). Celi & Friedmann (1988a) developed a finite element approach to 
refine the structural representation of swept-tip blades, and analysed the aeroelastic 
response and stability of the rotor in forward flight. Comparison of results calculated 
using an equivalent sweep approximation (by shifting chordwise aerodynamic centre 
and centre of gravity for tip) and a refined structural model showed considerable 
discrepancy. They pointed out that the routinely-followed equivalent approximation 
for the tip is incorrect and may lead to erroneous conclusions. It was shown that 
tip sweep introduces flap-torsion and lag-axial couplings which may lead to aeroelastic 
instability associated with frequency coalescence. Panda (1987) derived general trans¬ 
formation and constraint relations between two blade elements joined at an angle 
to each other. Using these relations, Benquet & Chopra (1989) developed a finite 
element formulation to analyse the response of rotors with swept and anhedral tips. 
Celi & Friedmann (1988) and Benquet & Chopra (1989) used quasisteady aerodynamics 
and only linear transformation relations between the tip and blade were included. 
Kim & Chopra (1992) refined the advanced-tip analysis by including detailed three- 
dimensional aerodynamics and nonlinear transformation relations. A finite element 
rotor dynamic analysis was coupled with finite difference aerodynamic analysis, based 
on transonic small disturbance theory, to calculate the response, structural bending 
and loads of elastic blades with tip sweep, anhedral and planform taper. It was shown 
that tip sweep introduces a kinematic axial-lag coupling and a straightening effect 
of the centrifugal forces that significantly influence the lag dynamics. For a swept-tip 
blade, the intensity of transonic flows on the advancing side of the rotor is much 
reduced as compared to a straight-tip blade and this can help improve rotor power 
requirement and acoustic signatures (figure 27). Tip anhedral has a considerable 
influence on flap dynamics. The inclusion of three-dimensional aerodynamics in 
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at r/R = 0-98, p = 0 378, C^/cr = 0 064, tip = O IR (Kim & Chopra 1992). - • - Lower 

surface (swept tip);-upper surface (swept tip);... lower surface (straight tip); 

-upper surface (straight tip). 'F = 30° (a), 60° (b), 90° (c), 120° (d), 150° (e), 

and 180° (f). 


calculating aerodynamic loads is quite important in order to predict accurately the 
blade dynamics and loads of an advanced-tip rotor, especially in high-speed flight 
conditions (figure 28). With a careful selection of tip sweep, anhedral and planform 
taper, one may design an optimum blade that could improve the performance of a 
helicopter significantly. 
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Figure 28. Effect of 3-D aero¬ 
dynamics on structural bending 
for a swept-tip blade, tip = 0-lR, 
= 0-378, Cr/ff = 0-064. (a) Flap 
bending, (b) lag bending and 
(c) torsional moments at 0-8 
radius (Kim & Chopra 1992). 

-30° sweep (2-D aero) and 

-30° sweep (3-D aero). 


7. Optimization methodology 

Helicopters are susceptible to high vibrations, initiated primarily at the rotor blades. 
One direct approach to reduce vibration is to design a rotor which inherently 
produces low oscillatory hub leads. By making an optimum selection of structural, 
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inertial and aerodynamic characteristics of the blades, it appears possible to minimize 
the source of vibration and keep the blades aeroelastically stable. An automated 
methodology used to accomplish this objective is referred to as “aeroelastic 
optimization.” 

Aeroelastic optimization has received considerable attention in the fixed-wing field 
(Ashley 1982). With an enhanced understanding of the dynamics of rotary-wing 
systems, it is now becoming feasible to apply aeroelastic optimization to rotorcraft. 
The potential of structural optimization is further expanded with the application of 
composites in blade construction, which permits great flexibility in tailoring structural 
characteristics. Also, with the availability of refined optimization algorithms and the 
substantially increased capability of computers, it is becoming more attractive to 
implement aeroelastic optimization in the design of complex rotor systems. 

Recently, there have been some attempts to apply aeroelastic optimization to 
helicopter rotors to minimize vibration (for a recent review see Friedman 1991). 
Blackwell (1983) made a systematic sensitivity study to examine the influence of blade 
stiffness, spanwise mass distribution, chordwise location of blade centre of gravity, 
twist, tip sweep and airfoil camber on oscillatory hub loads of a four-bladed 
articulated rotor. He pointed out the potential of vibration reduction through an 
optimum blade design. Taylor (1982) considered the vibration reduction of a helicopter 
through the minimization of a modal shaping parameter. The response of a particular 
mode to the aerodynamic excitation was minimized by adjusting the mode shape. It 
is a restrictive approach to reduce vibration. His study was based on simple linear 
modal analysis, but showed the potential of structural optimization in the rotorcraft 
field. 

Friedmann & Shanthakumaran (1984) applied a modern structural optimization 
procedure using a sequential unconstrained minimization technique (Miura & Schmit 
1979) to reduce oscillatory hub loads for a four-bladed hingeless rotor. They imposed 
constraints on frequency placements and lag inode stability in hover. Through mass 
and stiffness distributions of blades, a 15-40% reduction in oscillatory vertical hub 
shear was achieved for a soft-in-plane hingeless rotor. Peters et al (1986) applied an 
optimization technique (CONMIN, Vanderplaats 1973) to obtain optimum rotating 
natural frequencies by distributions of mass and stiffness properties of rotor blades. 
Then, optimum design was pursued for a minimum blade weight with a constraint 
of its flap inertia. However, a comprehensive aeroelastic analysis was not considered, 
and stability constraints were not imposed in the optimization process. Davis & 
Weller (1988) used a constrained optimization program called an automated design 
synthesis (ads, Vanderplaats et al 1984) to solve four different problems: maximizing 
bearingless rotor in-plane damping, placing blade natural frequencies, minimizing 
hub vertical shear and minimizing rotor modal vibration indices. This study was an 
extension of the work of Taylor (1982) coupled with modern optimization techniques. 
However, aeroelastic stability constraints were not considered in the optimization 
process. Davis & Weller (1991) also conducted two experimental programmes to verify 
the optimization results. In the first programme, the edgewise structural stiffness of a 
bearingless rotor model was optimized to maximize lag damping. In the second 
programme, the blade spanwise mass distribution and structural stiffness of an 
articulated rotor were optimized to minimize rotor vibratory loads in forward flight. 
The experimental results verified the reliability of the selected optimization criteria 
and the potential of the modal-based analysis. Yen (1985) showed that a significant 
reduction in oscillatory hub loads could be achieved by structural optimization of 
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rotor blades, and stressed the importance of the interaction of rotor structural 
properties with aerodynamic loads for minimization of hub loads. Simplified rotor 
dynamic equations were used in the analysis. Correlations of limited flight test and 
wind tunnel data with theory were also discussed. Recently, Chattopadhyay & Walsh 
(1989b) applied CONMIN to achieve minimum weight design of a helicopter blade 
subject to constraints on fundamental coupled flap-lag frequencies and on the auto- 
rotational inertia, camrad was used to carry out modal analysis of blades. Significant 
reduction of blade weight was made possible for both rectangular and tapered box 
beam structures. In this paper, aerodynamic forces were not included. Recently, 
Chattopadhyay & Walsh (1989a) modified their formulation to include aerodynamic 
and dynamic coupling in forward flight. Results of this- optimization study showed 
that significant reductions in blade weight and 4/rev vertical hub shear, as well as in 
oscillatory blade airloads and total rotor power, were possible through the redistribu¬ 
tion of the structural characteristrics of blades. Cell & Friedmann (1988b) carried 
out a comprehensive optimization study using CONMIN (Vanderplaats 1973) to 
minimize oscillatory vertical hub shear for a hingeless rotor with both straight and 
swept tip blades. They imposed constraints on frequency placements and blade 
stability in hover. This study showed that the introduction of the swept tip could be 
beneficial in reducing helicopter vibrations. Celi (1991) applied structural optimization 
to improve the flight mechanics of a hingeless rotor helicopter. Optimizing the 
distribution of blade torsional stiffness and cross-sectional offsets (c.g. and elastic 
axis), the phugoid motion was stabilized while imposing constraints on aeroelastic 
stability, peak-to-peak bending stresses and longitudinal cyclic response. 

Aeroelastic optimization of a system essentially consists of deteimining the optimum 
values of design variables that minimize the objective function and satisfy certain 
aeroelastic and geometric constraints. One of the key elements of an optimization 
analysis is the calculation of the gradients of the objective function, such as hub loads, 
structural bending and blade response, and the gradients of aeroelastic constraints 
such as eigenvalues, with respect to design variables. Rotor dynamics is complex and 
involves nonlinear inertial, elastic and aerodynamic forces. Most of the existing rotor 
optimization studies use finite difference methods to calculate sensitivity derivatives, 
and therefore involve substantial computation time to obtain an optimum solution. 
Because of prohibitively large computation time, these studies are restrictive in terms 
of objective functions, dynamic constraints and the number of design variables. 
Recently, Celi & Friedmann (1988) addressed this issue by building a sequence of 
approximate optimization problems. This method reduced the total number of 
function evaluations needed for the calculation of sensitivity derivatives of the 
objective function and constraints, compared with the conventional finite dilTerence 
methods. 

Lim & Chopra (1990) have made a concerted effort to efficiently calculate sensitivity 
derivatives of hub loads and stability eigenvalues using a direct analytical approach 
(chain-rule differentiation). An innovative formulation was developed for the 
calculation of the sensitivity derivatives and it formed an integral part of regular 
response and stability solutions. The derivatives were therefore obtained at a fraction 
of the computation time compared to the frequently adopted finite difference methods 
(figure 29). For reduction of helicopter vibration, the objective function involved 
the minimization of one or more components of oscillatory hub loads. In the case 
in which more than one component was involved with the objective function, suitable 
weighting functions were incorporated. The constraints involved the aeroelastic 
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Figure 29. Comparison of CPU 
time for design sensitivity analysis 
(Lim & Chopra 1991). 


stability of the blade in forward flight, placement of rotating natural frequencies and 
autorotational performance of the rotor. For the optimization analysis (Lim & Chopra 
1989, 1991) an automated optimization process was developed by coupling rotor 
dynamic analysis and a standard modern optimization code called CONMIN. Optimum 
solutions were calculated for two types of blade structural representations. One was 
a generic rotor blade whose structural properties are described in terms of blade 
stiffness, regardless of the cross-sectional details. In the second type, the blade 
structural characteristics are defined in terms of a spar geometry of a closed-cell box 




Figure 30. (a) Generic blade and beam elements, (b) Blade cross-section with a box 
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Figure 31. Comparison of CPU time for the optimization procedure (Lim & 
Chopra 1989). 


beam (figure 30). Structural optimization was carried out on a four-bladed, soft-in¬ 
plane hingeless rotor to minimize six components of oscillatory hub loads while 
maintaining lag mode stability in forward flight and certain behaviour constraints. It 
was shown that the direct analytical approach for sensitivity derivatives resulted in 
an 80% reduction in total CPU time compared with commonly used finite difference 
approaches (figure 31). The minimization of 4/rev vertical hub shear alone is not 
sufficient to reduce vibration. The best design solution is achieved by distribution of 
nonstructural masses and blade-bending stiffnesses (flap, lag and torsion), and removing 
the blade c.g. as a design variable (figure 32). Optimum solutions resulted in reductions 
of 25-77% for a generic blade, and 30-50% for the box-beam blade relative to baseline 
values of the objective function that was composed of all six components of hub 



Figure 32. Optimization 
iteration history of objective 
function for a generic blade, 
Cfja = 0-07, p = 0-3 (Lim & 
Chopra 1989). 
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Longitudinal Lateral Vertical Rolling Pitching Yawing 


Figure 33. (a) Optimization iteration history of objective function for a box beam 
blade, Cr/<r = 0-07, p = 0-3, soft-in-plane hingeless rotor (Lim & Chopra 1991). 
(b) Optimum 4/rev hub forces and moments (Lim & Chopra 1991). 


loads (figure 33). Ganguli & Chopra (1992a) showed that using advanced geometry 
blades such as including distributed sweep, anhedral, pretwist and planform taper, 
it is possible to achieve additional reduction of 10-15% of oscillatory hub loads in 
an optimum rotor design. Sensitivity and optimization analysis of a composite rotor 
was carried out for a box-beam laminated spar (Ganguli & Chopra 1992b). Starting 
from an initially infeasible design, the optimum design solution for a four-bladed 
soft-in-plane rotor with structurally tailored pitch-lag coupling shows an increase on 
lag damping of over 100%. 

Utilizing the structural optimization methodology, there is great potjpntial for 
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designing rotor blades to enhance the efficiency of rotorcraft. It may further expand 
the optimization potential through the application of composite tailoring and 
advanced geometry tips. It will be important to check these gains by testing 
dynamically-scaled optimized rotor models at different flight conditions. 


8. Smart structures technology 

As stated previously, helicopters are susceptible to high vibratory loads, aerome- 
chanical instabilities, excessive noise levels, poor flight stability characteristics, and 
high dynamic stresses. To reduce these problems to an acceptable level, numerous 
passive and active devices, and many ad hoc design fixes, are resorted to with resultant 
weight penalties and reduced payloads. The primary source for all these problems is 
the nonsteady and complex aerodynamic environment in which the rotor must 
operate. To counter some of these deficiencies, and also to further expand the flight 
capabilities of military and civilian helicopters, many new design modifications and 
devices are being contemplated. These appear to show incremental and modest gains 
in terms of performance improvement and reduction in operating costs. If the objective 
is to achieve ‘a jet smooth ride’ with helicopters at a comparable operating cost, for 
example, one has to try revolutionary ideas. One innovative idea that may give a 
substantial jump in performance at a small price is to apply the technology of smart 
structures to rotorcraft. For such an application, numerous light-weight sensors and 
actuators are embedded or surface-mounted at different stations on the blades, 
transmission shafts and airframe, and optimal distributed forces applied with 
the help of modern control theory. At this stage, the technology of smart structures 
is primitive and requires a focused basic research effort that will help clarify the 
projected gains. It is therefore necessary to separate reality from fantasy, practicality 
from hypothesis, and full-scale possibilities from laboratory models. 

A smart structure involves distributed actuators and sensors, and one or more 
microprocessors that analyse the responses from the sensors and use distributed- 
parameter control theory to command the actuators to apply localized strains. A 
smart structure has the capability to respond to a changing external environment 
(such as loads and shape change) as well as to a changing internal environment (such 
as damage or failure). Many types of actuators and sensors are being considered, 
such as piezoelectric materials, shape-memory alloys, electrostrictive materials, 
magnetostrictive materials, electro-rheological fluids and fibre optics. These can be 
integrated with main load-carrying structures by surface bonding or embedding 
without causing any significant changes in the structural stiffness of the system. Among 
these, piezoelectrics are the most popular. They undergo surface elongation (strain) 
when an electric field is applied across them and produce voltage when surface strain is 
applied, and thus can be used both as actuators and sensors. Among other materials, 
shape-memory alloys are gaining rapid recognition as actuators because of the 
possibility of achieving large excitation forces, and fibre optics are becoming popular 
as sensors because they can be easily embedded in composite structures with little 
effect on the material integrity. 

Recently, there has been an increase in smart structures research activities. Much 
of this work is focused on the application of piezoelectric technology to space-related 
systems, such as the control of vibration of large space structures (Crawley & de Luis 
1987; Anders & Rogers 1991) and for stable bases for precision pointing in space 
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(telescope, mirrors etc., Wada et al 1990). Also, there are a few preliminary applications 
to the field of fixed-wing aircraft, such as controlling wing twist and camber for flutter 
suppression (Scott & Weisehaar 1991) and for controlling structure-borne noise (Atluri 
& Amos 1989). To date, very little work has been conducted on the use of smart 
structures for rotorcraft applications. Some of the initial work in applying this 
emerging technology to the rotor was initiated at Maryland by Barrett (1990). A 
Froude-scaled two-bladed intelligent rotor model of six-foot diameter was built 
(figure 34) and tested in the vacuum chamber under rotating conditions. To actively 
and independently manipulate bending and twist distributions of the blades, 
directionally attached piezoelectric (dap) crystals were embedded. Testing of the rotor 
demonstrated an active tip twist up to 2° at frequencies as high as 150 Hz (about 
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Figure 35, Froude scale rotor model using smart structures technology (Chopra 
& Samak 1991). (a) Main rotor blade with flap actuator, (b) Details of flap actuator 
arrangement, (c) Actuator cross-section AA. 
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10 per rev). Using a simple feedback system, it was shown that the forced flapwise 
vibration of this rotating blade with tip amplitude of about 10% of radius could be 
significantly reduced (up to 70%). To improve the magnitude of the actuation forces, 
an alternate model design with a trailing-edge flap is being pursued (figure 35). 
Through a specially designed mounting arrangement for the flap, small actuation 
strains of piezo bimorphs are amplified into angular deflections of the flap. It is 
possible to further improve the actuation by incorporating beneficial composite 
couplings in design. Also, a Froude scale bearingless rotor model is being built 
incorporating the smart structures technology to augment aeromechanical stability 
(figure 36). At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Spangler & Hall (1990) 
also built a blade model using piezoelectric actuators on-a trailing edge flap. Though 
it was not dynamically scaled or meant to be tested in a rotating environment, 
it showed the promise of piezo-actuators. At Georgia Tech, Hanagud & Nagesh Babu 
(1991) also have been trying to apply piezoelectric technology to reduce the forced 
vibration of a cantilevered beam specimen. Again, it was not a scaled model,-nor 
were issues related to the rotating environment addressed. Unless testing is carried 
on with a simulated scaled model, one may not be able to appreciate the actuation 
force requirement for an actual rotor system. Also, there are several unique and 
complex issues related to the implementation of smart structure technology in 
rotorcraft, such as feeding high voltage signals to different actuators in the rotating 
environment, the need for high force-high strain actuators, the need for small-size 
and light-weight smart structures, and for tight control on the structural integrity of 
blades. Unless these issues are addressed in research, one may arrive at false 
conclusions. To carry out a meaningful study on this topic, one must demonstrate 
this technology on a dynamically scaled rotor model in the rotating environment. 

The structural, mechanical and aerodynamic complexity and the multidisciplinary 
nature of rotorcraft offer many opportunities for the application of smart structures 
technology with the potential for very substantial payoffs in system effectiveness. 
The rotor is the key subsystem, setting the current limits on vehicle performance, 
handling qualities and reliability. Since the rotor is also a flexible structure, changes 
in shape, mechanical properties and stress/strain fields can be imposed upon it. These 
in turn will alter the vibratory modes, aeroelastic interactions, aerodynamic properties, 
and dynamic stresses of the rotor and fuselage. Smart structures technology will 
enable these imposed changes to be tailored to conditions sensed in the rotor itself. 



Figure 36. Aeromechanical 
stability augmentation in a 
bearingless rotor (6 ft dia) 
using smart structures techno¬ 
logy. 
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Furthermore, because the smart actuators and sensors can be distributed over each 
individual rotor blade, control can be imposed over a much larger bandwidth than 
with current swashplate-based controls which are limited to iV/rev for an N-bladed 
rotor. This opens up a hitherto unavailable domain for vibrational control, aero- 
mechanical stability augmentation, handling quality enhancement, and reduction of 
acoustic signatures. The use of smart structures also offers the prospect of sensing 
structural damage in the rotor structure and in other critical components. The pilot 
can then be alerted, enabling him/her to take load alleviation action. There also exists 
the potential for altering the stress field following damage, using smart materials. 
This could provide a degree of self-repair. A further very promising application of 
smart structures is to control the critical frequency of drive shafts. 

Basic smart structures technology flso needs to be advanced if the potential for 
use on rotocraft is to be fully realizeu. Most critically, we need new concepts for 
smart actuators with high strain rates, large bandwidths and minimum impact on 
the host structure. We need better understanding of the transfer functions and failure 
modes of the smart devices themselves. We need new, rapid, robust algorithms for 
control systems involving multiple, distributed sensors and actuators. 

In order to realise the potential advantages of smart structures for rotorcraft, an 
integrated research effort is required. This research should investigate the exploitation 
of smart structure concepts in a realistic environment, emulating that of the rotorcraft, 
and advance the underlying generic smart structure concepts and technologies that 
could benefit rotorcraft. This integrated approach is essential if the problems limiting 
the application of smart structures are to be identified, and if fundamental research 
efforts are to be properly focused. 


9. Conclusions and recommendations for future work 

Hingeless and bearingless rotors: For an accurate analysis of bearingless rotors, one 
needs to incorporate finite element discretization, and modelling of redundant load 
paths and large elastic deflections. These rotors suffer from air resonance instability, 
and to stabilize this, innovative designs must be explored to achieve beneficial 
aeroelastic couplings. 

Composite rotors: For analysis of composite blades, nonclassical effects such as 
section warping, transverse shear, and in-plane elasticity become important and must 
be included. For open-section beams, modelling of warping constraints must also be 
incorporated. Systematic experimental testing of simple composite beams in rotating 
and nonrotating environments is needed to validate analyses. The potential for 
tailoring of structural couplings to minimize blade stresses and vibration and to 
increase aeromechanical stability must be explored. 

Circulation control rotor: Trailing-edge blowing has a powerful influence on the 
dynamics and flight mechanics of fixed-wing and rotary-wing airplanes. For proper 
CC rotor analysis, the perturbation, unsteady and pneumodynamics effects associated 
with blowing must be incorporated. Circulation control aerodynamics causes some 
new aeroelastic instabilities, such as blowing flutter and control reversal, and these 
must be explored systematically. The state of art on CC technology is quite primitive 
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and reliable mathematical tools need to be developed before it can be exploited in 
rotorcraft. 

Tilt-rotors: The dynamics of a tilt-rotor is more involved than a conventional rotor 
because of complex couplings due to wing and pylon motion, high inflow ratio in 
airplane mode, highly twisted blades and tilting of main rotors. For an accurate 
prediction of the dynamic instability, it is important to include blade bending 
flexibility, proper modelling of rotor hub, pylon and wing motion, and proper 
representation of gimbal and rotor-speed degrees of freedom. The potential of an active 
feedback system to augment whirl flutter instability must be investigated. 

Advanced geometry rotors: For accurate analysis of advanced geometry rotors, it is 
necessary to develop special finite elements for the tip including nonlinear trans¬ 
formation relations between main blade and tip and three dimensional aerodynamics. 
Advance tips such as swept, anhedral and tapered-planform have significant influence 
on dynamics, performance and acoustic signatures. Utilizing automated optimization 
methodology, tip geometry must be explored to improve rotor efficiency. 

Structural optimization methodology: For practical applications of structural 
optimization in rotorcraft, it is essential to develop an efficient sensitivity analysis. 
For minimization of rotorcraft vibration, it is needed to minimize an objective function 
consisting of all rotor hub leads. The domain of optimization must be expanded to 
cover flight mechanics and basic performance and to utilize composite tailoring and 
advanced geometry tips. 

Smart structures technology: At this time, this technology is primitive and a focussed 
research effort is needed before it can be exploited in rotorcraft. It is necessary to 
develop light-weight actuators with high strain and band width, formulate robust 
control algorithms for distributed actuators and sensors and check implementation 
in rotating environments. 
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Abstract. An alternative approach that has the potential to advance 
classical methods of flight load prediction by combining computational 
fluid dynamics (CFD), structural flexibility and the interaction of flight 
control system (FCS) in a multidisciplinary analysis package is described. 
The method employs the concept of system identification to characterize 
aircraft dynamics in the state space coordinate system and includes an 
adaptive control law design methodology. An extended account of the 
theoretical basis for the new multidisciplinary flight manoeuvre analysis 
will be presented in one of a seven-volume series on computational 
mechanics by Argyris and his associates to be published shortly. 
However, as a precursor to the complete work, a brief account of the 
theoretical development leading to this loads prediction methodology is 
included in this paper. 

Keywords. Flight loads; manoeuvre loads; multidisciplinary computa¬ 
tional methods; external loads. 


1. Introduction 

The structural design of aircraft requires the knowledge of external loads acting on 
individual components. The computation of such loads depends on the flight 
environment to which a particular aircraft is subjected. For example, commercial (or 
transport) aircraft is expected to withstand loads due to level flight, gust encounter, 
landing and take off, and ground handling. On the other hand, a combat aircraft is 
required to sustain additional loads due to rapid manoeuvres which are several times 
higher than normal operational loads. The development of load spectra and load 
envelope depends on a particular aircraft’s mission and is typically specified by the 
procuring agencies. 

The critical design flight conditions used to compute load exceedance envelopes 
such as shear vs. bending moment, and torsion vs. bending moment can be simulated 
by moving the control sticks at desired rates (see Appa 1991). The modern aircraft 
design methodology requires that the flight control systems (FCS) be included in 
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Figure 1. A schematic diagram of computational aircraft dynamics and loads. 

analysis and design cycles so that effective use of the control surfaces may be made 
to predict the design loads while optimizing aircraft stability, control and performance 
characteristics. Therefore, the proposed loads analysis method integrates an on-line 
control law design methodology combining aircraft flexibility and nonlinear aero¬ 
dynamic forces computed by the CFD methods. 

The overall concept of this multidisciplinary analysis approach is depicted in 
figure 1. The nonlinear aerodynamic forces will be computed by the CFD module. 
The transient response of the aircraft subject to control stick input will be determined 
in the aircraft dynamics module. The input and response characteristics data will be 
analysed in the system identification module to derive the state space matrices. The 
state space analysis is then employed; (1) to design adaptive flight control laws, (2) to 
perform flight manoeuvres, and (3) to compute net design loads. The test cases 
considered in this study demonstrate the computational feasibility of flight manoeuvre 
analysis using the CFD methods. 

Subsequent sections include brief descriptions of: (1) state space formulation of 
equations of motion of flexible aircraft, (2) implicit acceleration of the CFD method 
used in the present study, (3) the concept of system identification, and (4) adaptive 
control law design. A few test cases are included to demonstrate the overall concept 
of manoeuvre loads analysis. 


2. Equations of motion of flexible aircraft 

The equations of motion of an aircraft may be expressed in any convenient coordinate 
system. A common practice in flight mechanics is to use a body-fixed coordinate 
system oriented either along the body axis or the wind axis. Figure 2 shows various 
axes systems in which the subscripts I, W and B denote inertial, wind and body-fixed 
reference coordinates, respectively. The climb angle, y, is denoted by the angle between 
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the wind axis and the inertial frame of reference, while the aerodynamic angles (a, P) 
are denoted by the incidence angles between the wind and the body axes. 

A system of equations of motion of a flexible aircraft in the inertial axis system is 
given by 


Kr + Mr + F(r,r,t) = 0 (1) 

where r is a displacement vector, K is a stiffness matrix, M is a mass matrix and F 
is a vector of aerodynamic and other external forces. The computation of stiffness 
and mass matrices has by now become a routine procedure in finite element methods 
(FEM). This generalized analysis procedure in structural mechanics finds its origin in 
Argyris’ work (Argyris & Dunne 1947, 1949; Argyris 1953; Argyris & Kelsey 1960). 
Hence, there is no need for further discussions regarding the computation of stiffness 
and mass matrices. On the other hand, the computational aspects of the nonlinear 
aerodynamics using CFD methods have not yet reached the degree of maturity which 
has been achieved by the community of structural engineers. Nevertheless, efforts are 
being made at an ever increasing stride to achieve that goal. We will touch upon this 
topic a little later. 

Equation (1) represents several hundred or even thousands of degrees of freedom. 
But, if the structure is linear it may be replaced by a fewer modal degrees of freedom, 
q = {n,.,Tie}, in which the displacement vector r will be represented by a linear 
combination of rigid body modes, O,, and the vibration modes, Then, the 
generalized system of equations may be given by (Appa 1991; Argyris & Mlejnek 
1991; Argyris et al 1995) 


Kii + Cf| + Mii + F(fj,ii,£) = 0. (2) 

This is a second-order differential equation in time domain. But one can reduce this 
to a first-order system by replacing the independent variables by 

x = (3) 

X = Ax -f- Bu = F(x, u, £). (4) 

The output or the measured signals of the plant may be expressed as a linear 
combination of x and x, i.e. 

z = H,x-(-H2X = Cx-f-Du (5) 


where u denotes the control surface motion, and C and D are the measurement 
matrices. 

The system of equations (4) can be integrated analytically provided the eigenvalues 
of the state matrix A lie in the left half of the s( = <r -t- few) plane with a < 0. Otherwise, 
there is a need to find a feedback gain matrix which helps to shift the roots from the 
right half to the left half of the s-plane. We will discuss this issue in subsequent 
sections. 


3. Computational aerodynamics: CFD 

In the last two decades highly competitive numerical schemes have been developed 
to predict the nonlinear pressure distributions on complex configurations. Hirsch, in 
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his text books on computational fluid dynamics, discusses a number of numerical 
schemes developed to date and gives an extensive list of references (Hirsch 1990). 
These numerical schemes may broadly be classified as those based on structured or 
unstructured grid models. The finite difference schemes are well suited fot structured 
grid models, while the finite element and the finite volume schemes are applicable 
for either model. The latter schemes show some potential for generalization of the 
computational algorithm such as the one used in structural mechanics. Hence, in the 
present study we have chosen a finite element-based CFD scheme (Argyris et al 1989). 

The Euler equations of fluid motion, using the notations of Argyris et al (1989), 
may be written as 


where 


8 \ 



= 0 , 


i = 1,2,3, 


( 6 ) 


y = {p,pui,pu2,pu2,pe} (7) 

is a vector of independent variables and the flux in the ith coordinate direction is 
f(.= U(V+e.^jP + e 5 U,p, i = l,2,3, .( 8 ) 

in which, for example, 62 denotes 

e 2 = {01000}. (9) 

The gradient of the flux may be written as 

8Xi 8V8xi 8xi 

where Aj is the Jacobian of the flux, fj, in the coordinate direction x,. The eigenvalues 
of this matrix are given by 


11 

fc = 1 , 2 ,3 (for the entropy wave), 

( 11 ) 

A‘^ = Ut + a, 

(for the forward pressure wave). 

( 12 ) 

2 j = «(— a. 

(for the backward pressure wave). 

(13) 


The signs of these eigenvalues denote the direction in which a specific wave moves. 
Hence, the gradient of the flux f, , must be evaluated in the upwind direction. Further, 
the Jacobian matrix A,-, may be expressed in terms of its eigenvalues and eigenvectors 
as 


A, = P.(A+ + A,- )Pr • = A + -h Af (14) 

where A."*^ and Ar denote diagonal matrices consisting of positive and negative 
eigenvalues, respectively, and P, is a square matrix of eigenvectors of Aj. Then from 
(10) assuming that A, is constant within an element, we obtain 
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where (5^/Sx,) ( ) and {d"jdXi) ( ) denote upwind differencing depending on the sign 
of the eigenvalue A,-. 

But we know that the finite element schemes (also finite volume schemes) permit 
only centre differencing. Hence, it is necessary to express the upwind difference 
operators in terms of the centre difference operators. This can be achieved by the 
use of the Taylor series expansion. Thus, using the first two terms in series we obtain 


a+v 

dXi 


dXf 



dxj 


+ ^a^Sf 



d-y 

dXi 


dX: 


■ ad, 


fdy\ , ^.Jdy 


0<cr< 1, 


0 < (7 < 1 , 


(16a) 

(16b) 


where 5; ( ) and df ( ) denote undivided first- and second-order difference operators. 
Substituting (16) into (15), and simplifying the algebra, we get 


af,./5x,= 5ff*/6x,-, (17) 

where the upwind flux, ff*, is given by 

ff*=ff(Vn-<r|Ai|a,V, (18) 

y*^y+^aHfy, (i9) 

|A,| = P,(A,:^-HArl)Pri. (20) 


Thus, we require only central differencing which can be accomplished in the finite 
element scheme. The original ICA-CFD code has been modified to compute the upwind 
flux gradients. This eliminates the need for the artificial viscosity terms, which are 
arbitrary and undesirable in unsteady aerodynamic analysis consisting of low and 
high frequency spectra. Additional discussions relevant to the numerical computation 
of the upwind flux may be found in Argyris et al (1995). 

3.1 Moving boundary conditions 

The solid boundary may undergo a set of rigid body motions. %, and elastic motions, 
Tie, as discussed earlier. The rigid body motions contribute to aerodynamic attitudes 
resulting from lateral motions (x,y,z) (e.g. angle of attack, a, and sideslip, jS) and 

angular rates {<j>, d, i^) (roll rate, p, pitch rate, q, and yaw rate, r). These are the relative 

velocities with respect to the infinite volume of fluid. Hence, the flow variables at all 
points must be updated. Thus, at each fluid node, n, we get 

v' = T(Aa,Ai3)v-h[<I>,]„0, (21) 

where 

V = {«!, 1 * 2 ) W 3 } are nodal velocities, (22) 

0 = (dp, dq, dr} are incremental angular velocities, (23) 

T(Aa, A/?) is a transformation matrix based on the incremental incidences. 
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and 

is a rigid body modal matrix at node n. 

On the solid surface, the incremental velocity vector is given by the incremental 
change of slopes {A<p, A6, Aij/) arising from the elastic deformations as well as the 
vibration, fij. i.e. 

Av = T[A^, A9, 0^] V + [Che] He • (24) 

These modifications have been implemented in the ICA-CFD code. 

3.2 Implicit acceleration scheme 


The original ICA-CFD solution algorithm has been replaced by a quasi-implicit scheme 
discussed in Argyris et al (1995). Equation (6) in the context of a finite element schfeme 
may be rewritten as 

M(dV/5t)-l-R = 0, (25) 


where M is the mass-like matrix (usually a lumped diagonal matrix) and R is the 
residual flux vector. After multiplying by M~^ we get 

(dV/5t) + R = 0. (26) 


The normalized flux, R can be expressed as 


R — Rq -H 




AV, 


(27) 


(dR/5V) is a Jacobian matrix, which can be approximated as a banded matrix 
consisting of 3 to 9 off-diagonal elements. The elements of (dR/5V) can be computed 
using the concept of system identification. The computational details may be found 
in Argyris et al (1995). The solution algorithm is then given by 

AV = At[I-f At(aR/dV)]-iRo. (28) 

The stability of the system of equations increases with increasing bandwidth. In the 
present analysis three diagonal elements were used with the global Courant-Friedrichs- 
Lewy (CFL) number < 4-0. A two-step solution is recommended for nonstationary 
solutions. 


4. System identification 

System identification is a recursive on-line estimation procedure employed to 
construct equivalent mathematical models of dynamic systems using input and output 
sequences. This methodology has been widely applied in advanced communications, 
space flights and industrial automation. Here we intend to apply this scheme to 
determine the linearized dynamic models, A and B, as proposed in § 2 (i.e. (4)). 

The usual approach is to represent the differential equations in terms of N previously 
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known records, such as 


y„-i= E (A„y„ + B„u„), (29) 

n-l 

and solve for the A„ and B„ matrices (Balakrishnan 1968; Hsia 1977; Astrom & 
Wittenmark 1989). The resulting dynamical model and the feedback gain matrix 
will be N times larger than the original system (Pak & Friedman 1991). This means 
extensive computer resources are required to design an on-line adaptive control law. 
To minimize the cost of computation Argyris et al (1995) employ an alternate method 
which requires only one sampling from an earlier record. In other words, the number 
of equations in the estimation process is the same as in the original model. This is 
a significant reduction in the overhead cost of designing a feedback control system. 
A brief account of this procedure is as follows: 

Let 


x = F*(x,u,t), (30) 

where 

F* is a vector of normalized aerodynamic forces; 

X and u represent the aerodynamic angles (a, jS), angular velocities (p, q, r) 
and the control surface motion (these are the inputs to the CFD module); 
and 

X represents the acceleration of the system as an output. 


The desired mathematical model may then be linearized to read as 


3i: = Ax-i-Bu-l-fo. (31) 

This equation, in the notations of autoregression scheme, may be rewritten as 


y = <t)^e, 

where 


y = i’', 

lj)={x,u}, 



(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 


Since y and (j) are known at various time intervals, the autoregression procedure can 
be used to solve for 0. 


5. Adaptive feedback control design 

Modern aircraft designed with relaxed static stability require digital flight control 
systems to provide stability and control at all flight conditions. Moreover, if the 
pressure distributions as computed by the CFD methods are nonlinear functions of 
the flight parameters then the dynamic model will be changing with time. For these 
reasons it is necessary that an adaptive control law based on the current estimate 
of aerodynamic derivatives must be implemented. In a previous section we described 
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a procedure for estimating the dynamic characteristics of a system using the con¬ 
cept of system identification. We will now describe a design procedure which utilizes 
this information to design a feedback control system. 

Let us consider a system of state space equations given by 

X = Ax -1- Bu, (36) 

and the corresponding output equations by 


z = HiX-bH2X = Cx-|-Du, (37) 

where H, and H 2 are the output transformation matrices. The A, B, C and D matrices 
constitute what is generally known as the quadruplets of a set of state space equations. 
If Zt is a vector of target output of a system, the performance index function may 
be written as 


where 


and 


J — hj- + 


[Ae^Qe -h i(u - uJ^R(u - uj + p^(F - x)]dt, 


j t 


is the pilot command, 
p is a vector of Lagrangian coefficients, 

E = (z — Zj-) is an error vector, 

Q is a symmetric weighting matrix, 

R is a symmetric and positive definite matrix, 

h^ = iE?QE^ is the terminal performance index at 


(38) 


(39) 

(40) 


The designer selects the weighting matrices, Q and R, to satisfy the stability 
requirements. Parameters, x, u and p must be determined to minimize the performance 
index, J. Hence, the variation of J with respect to x, x, u and p, yields a system of 
equations for x(t), p{t) and «(t). 


and 

where 


iit) = m + sr 

u = - ^-HB’'p(t) + D^Q(Cx(t) - Zj.)] 

4 = {x,p}, 


in which 




(Hamiltonian matrix), 



^ = R-f D^QD, 

,a? = A-B^-iD^QC, 

Q = [Q - QDR - ^ D^Q] C, 

Fi=B^-'D^Qzr, 

F 2 = C^[Q - QD^-iD^Q]z2^. 


(41) 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 
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The resulting end conditions are given by 

x(£o) = Xo, (52) 

p(£^) = [Cx(t^) + Du(t^)-Zr]. (53) 

This is a two-point boundary value problem. Its solution is more complicated than 
the usual one-point boundary value problem. A systematic solution procedure is 
given by Kirk (1970). For the sake of completeness we briefly summarize his procedure. 
The solution to (41) may be written as 

Wf) = [exp(H(£^ - t))m) + H-’ [exp(H(£^ - £)) -1]^. (54) 

Using the terminal end condition given by (53), one can solve for the Lagrangian 
coefficients, p, in the following form: 

p(r) = K(f)x(£) + 2 '(£). (55) 

Substituting (55) into (42) the adaptive feedback signal reduces to 

u = ^(£)x(£)-l-z(£) (56) 

and the adaptive control law is given by ^(£). 

If the target values, Zj were set to zero, then the above tracking problem reduces 
to that of a regulator. In that case z(t) = 0. 

Finally, substituting for u in (36) we obtain a set of stable plant equations 

x = [A + B^(t)]x = Ax. (57) 

The designer may choose Q and R such that the real components of the roots of 
A are negative (i.e., the roots lie in the left half of the s-plane). 


6. Aircraft manoeuvre analysis . ^ 

In this section we specialize the equations of motion discussed in the previous sections 
to compute the design loads of a manoeuvring aircraft. The inertial accelerations 
arising from vibration are negligibly small compared to the manoeuvring accelerations 
and hence the acceleration terms in (2) which involve the elastic deformation terms, 
ije and %, omitted. Then we obtain a system of equations of motion in rigid body 
modes including the flexibility effects of the aircraft structure. After some simplifications 
the final manoeuvre equation (2) reduces to the following form: 

x = F(x,u,t), (58) 

in which the state variables are given by 

x = {V,y,q,e}, (59) 

and the control variables are 


u = 


{3„d2,ST„dT,}, 


(60) 
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in which V is the aircraft velocity along the flight path, (5,- is the control surface 
deflection and 8Ti is the thrust control. The column vector F represents the mass 
normalized forces along and normal to the wind axis and the pitching moment about 
its mass centre. The last element in F is ^ = 0 and represents an integrator to 
obtain 6. The aerodynamic forces will be computed iteratively using the deformed 
shape of the aircraft given by 

t1e=-CKe]-^F*. (61) 

The generalized force vector F,. represents the net forces (aerodynamic-inertia 
(centrifugal)) on the aircraft. 

The system of equations in (58) may be solved iteratively in the following steps: 

(1) compute X using initial values of x and u, 

(2) integrate x to get x, 

(3) perform system identification to determine the state space matrices A and B, 

(4) compute the feedback gain matrix and the feedback signal u, 

(5) compute the target error, a = z — Zj-, 

(6) if |e| less than or equal to a specified value, end the computation, 

(7) otherwise, repeat steps 1 through 6. 

Finally, integrate the net forces to yield section design loads such as shear, bending 
and torsion. 


7. Discussion of results 

In the previous sections we discussed an analytical method unifying the CFD algorithm 
to compute flight loads and aeroelastic stability boundaries. Some preliminary test 
cases have been performed to validate the concept in the following areas: 

(a) system identification; 

(b) on-line adaptive control design; 

(c) aircraft manoeuvre analysis; 

(d) static aeroelastic effects and aeroservoelastic stability analysis. 

7.1 System identification and control design 

Two test cases have been selected to verify the accuracy and the reliability of these 
two modules. The first example represents the landing approach of the F-16 model 
reported by Rynaski (1982). The state variables are x = {q, V,a,6} and the control 
variable is the elevator deflection u = {<5^}. The corresponding state space matrices 
A and B are given in table 1. For a unit-step input the plant response, x, was computed 
and integrated to obtain x. Then, the autoregression module was used to estimate 
the plant matrices, A and 8. Subsequently, using A and B the feedback control gain 
matrix, K, was computed. In addition the eigenvalues of the open-loop and the closed- 
loop plant matrices were calculated. The estimate matrices after fifty time-steps are 
seen to be in excellent agreement with the original data. Since the F-16 is a statically 
relaxed aircraft one of its roots is unstable. But, after closing the loop through the 
feedback control all the roots move to the left half of the s-plane. The closed-loop 
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time time 


Figure 3. F-16 landing approach manoeuvre model (Rynaski 1982). (a) Pitch rate, 
Q; (b) a; (c) speed change, DF; (d) pitch angle. 


response characteristics of the aircraft due to a unit-step input are shown in figure 3. 
The system responds very rapidly to the elevator command to gain the desired lift 
during a landing manoeuvre. 

The second example represents the fuselage pitch pointing of the F-16 model. The 
state variables in this case are x = {6,q,a}, and the control variables are u = {(5j-(flap), 
6g(elevator)}. The plant matrices as reported by Porter & Bradshaw (1981) are given 
in table 2. Once again the estimated plant matrices are in excellent agreement with 
the original data. As in the previous example the unstable roots move from the right 
half of the s-plane to the stable zone in the left half plane. The closed-loop response 
characteristics of the aircraft are shown in figure 4. Any desired response characteristics 
can be achieved by selecting appropriate weighting coefficients, Q and R. 

These two examples and many others which are not reported here justify the use 
of the single sampling approach suggested in this study to estimate the plant matrices 
with reasonable accuracy. In addition, the on-line control design procedure used here 
is able to stabilize the system whose dynamic characteristics are practically unknown 
to begin with. 

7.2 Symmetric flight manoeuvre analysis 

To demonstrate the simulation of the manoeuvre analysis using the CFD scheme we 
have selected a simple delta wing with a cranked leading edge as shown in figure 5. 
Two control surfaces, one inboard and one outboard, were used to trim and control 
the vehicle. The gross weight and the pitching moment of inertia of the vehicle were 
1-55 X 10*N and 3-019 x 10®kg m^. The centre of gravity was located at 60% of the 
mid chord. For \-g level flight at Mach 0-7, the analysis started with an initial angle 
to attack of 3°. First, 50 time-step solutions were performed just to establish the flow 
field around the aircraft. Then the balancing of the aircraft started with the feedback 
control system turned on. The state space matrices were continuously estimated 
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Figures. F-16 landing approach manoeuvre model (Rynaski 1982). (a) Pitch rate, 
Q; (b) a; (c) speed change, DV; (d) pitch angle. 


response characteristics of the aircraft due to a unit-step input are shown in figure 3. 
The system responds very rapidly to the elevator command to gain the desired lift 
during a landing manoeuvre. 

The second example represents the fuselage pitch pointing of the F-16 model. The 
state variables in this case are x = {0, q, a}, and the control variables are u = /(flap), 

(elevator)}. The plant matrices as reported by Porter & Bradshaw (1981) are given 
in table 2. Once again the estimated plant matrices are in excellent agreement with 
the original data. As in the previous example the unstable roots move from the right 
half of the s-plane to the stable zone in the left half plane. The closed-loop response 
characteristics of the aircraft are shown in figure 4. Any desired response characteristics 
can be achieved by selecting appropriate weighting coefficients, Q and R. 

These two examples and many others which are not reported here justify the use 
of the single sampling approach suggested in this study to estimate the plant matrices 
with reasonable accuracy. In addition, the on-line control design procedure used here 
is able to stabilize the system whose dynamic characteristics are practically unknown 
to begin with. 

7.2 Symmetric flight manoeuvre analysis 

To demonstrate the simulation of the manoeuvre analysis using the CFD scheme we 
have selected a simple delta wing with a cranked leading edge as shown in figure 5. 
Two control surfaces, one inboard and one outboard, were used to trim and control 
the vehicle. The gross weight and the pitching moment of inertia of the vehicle were 
1-55 X 10®N and 3-019 x 10®kg m^. The centre of gravity was located at 60% of the 
mid chord. For 1-g level flight at Mach 0-7, the analysis started with an initial angle 
to attack of 3°. First, 50 time-step solutions were performed just to establish the flow 
field around the aircraft. Then the balancing of the aircraft started with the feedback 
control system turned on. The state space matrices were continuously estimated 
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Figure 4. Fuselage pitch pointing manoeuvre model (Porter & Bradshaw 1981): 
(a) 0; (b) pitch rate, Q; (c) a; (d) flaperon (degrees); (e) elevator (degrees). 


and the feedback gain matrices were computed. The required load factor, n^, was 
used as the terminal target quantity. 

The estimated plant matrices for the open-loop and the closed-loop cases are shown 
in table 3. The elements of these matrices denote the stability derivatives of the aircraft 
with respect to V, y, q, 6 and 5 parameters. These quantities may also be expressed 





Table 3. State space matrices in symmetric manoeuvre for cranked delta wing at M = 0-7. 
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Real Imaginary 

Roots -0-7525£ + 03 O-OOOOE + OO 

-0-3034E + 01 00000£ + 00 

0-2044£ - 02 0 0000£ + 00 

-0T450£-02 0 0000£ + 00 


Figure 6. \-g symmetric level flight, (a) Normal acceleration in g vs time; (b) 
control is time. 
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Figure 7. Integrated load distributions for l-g flight at M = Q-1. (a) Shear; 

(b) bending moment; (c) torsion. 

in terms of usual aerodynamic stability derivatives such as: Cj^ etc. for 

rigid as well as flexible aircraft. Figure 6 shows the time history of acceleration and 
the control surface rotation for l-g level flight. The corresponding integrated load 
distributions: shear, bending moment and torsion about a reference axis at the centre 
of gravity are shown in figure 7. The manoeuvre data presented in this example 
remain to be verified with other sources for accuracy and reliability. 


8. Conclusions 

This paper summarizes a new multidisciplinary approach to computational aircraft 
dynamics and loads analysis. System identification i^as been extensively used to solve 
the CFD problem and to estimate the state-space matrices, which determine the 
stability characteristics of the system and to compute adaptive gain matrices. The 
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principle of multidisciplinary analysis alluded to in this study has other promising 
areas for application and development. Specifically these include; (1) computation of 
aerodynamic stability derivatives of rigid and flexible aircraft, (2) aeroservoelastic 
analysis, and (3) multidisciplinary design and optimization. While the results of the 
specific examples presented in this study are encouraging, additional validation of 
the method using practical examples has yet to be addressed. 
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Abstract. With the emphasis on higher performance, modern aircraft 
designs aim at lower structural weight, aerodynamically efficient thinner 
configurations, and reduced or even negative stability margins augmented 
by automatic flight control systems. These design considerations lead to 
highly flexible structural designs with associated problems of dynamic and 
aeroelastic interactions which need to be considered at the preliminary 
design stage itself Advent of advanced composites and active control 
techniques have given the aircraft designer the freedom to use aeroelastic 
interactions in an advantageous way. This paper reviews the recent 
research and development efforts in, the areas of aeroelastic tailoring, 
structural optimisation with aeroelastic constraints and aeroservoelasti- 
city, and applications of the same in practical designs. The developments 
and applications in India in these areas are also highlighted. 

Keywords. Aeroelasticity; aerodynamic interactions; aeroelastic tailoring; 
aeroservoelasticity; structural optimisation. 


1. Introduction 

The general developments in the aerospace industry during the last two decades have 
called for a fresh look at the role of dynamics and aeroelasticity in aerospace vehicle 
design. Higher performance and extended mission requirements demand designs with 
low structural weight, aerodynamically efficieiit configurations and reduced or even 
negative stability margins augmented by automatic flight control systems. These 
conflicting design requirements lead to highly flexible structural designs with associated 
problems of dynamic, aeroelastic and control interactions which need to be predicted 
and controlled at the preliminary design stage itself without undue weight penalty. 
Greater emphasis on the transonic flight regime presents its own special problems 
of flow unsteadiness and resulting structural response and flutter. Another important 
development that has a strong impact on design is the increasing use of advanced 
composite materials in primary structures such as wing and empennage. While 
composites offer attractive weight savings in view of their higher specific strength 
and stiffness properties, they also present the problem of anisotropy and resultant 
coupled deformation behaviours. Research studies in the past two decades have shown 
how the directional properties of composites could be put to advantageous use 
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through aeroelastic tailoring techniques to.obtain improved aeroelastic and even 
aerodynamic performance without any weight penalty. On the other hand, studies on 
active control technology have also demonstrated possibilities of significant benefits 
through control and suppression of aeroelastic instabilities. However, with all the 
new developments, areas of overlap between structures, aerodynamics and controls 
in the unsteady, dynamic regime have increased leading to possibilities of aero-servo- 
elastic (ASE) interactions. Thus an efficient aircraft design calls for an integrated design 
approach involving close Interaction amongst aerodynamic, structural and control 
engineers at all stages of design. Emergence of new tools such as powerful computers 
and specialised application software capable of handling a multitude of design 
variables and parameters have made such an approach possible. 

This paper briefly discusses the progress in the last decade in the following two 
areas: (i) aeroelastic tailoring and structural optimisation with aeroelastic constraints 
and (ii) aeroservoelasticity. The discussions are restricted to fixed wing aircraft. Recent 
work and developments in India in the above two areas are described in some detail. 


2. Aeroelastic tailoring and optimisation 

Shirk et al (1986) give a standard definition of aeroelastic tailoring as “the embodiment 
of directional stiffness into an aircraft structural design to control aeroelastic 
deformation, static or dynamic, in such a fashion as to affect the aerodynamic and 
structural performance of that aircraft in a beneficial way”. Two technological 
developments in the last two decades have contributed to the evolution of aeroelastic 
tailoring as a design tool with great potential. These are (i) high performance fibrous 
composite materials and (ii) mathematical programming methods. The first has 
significantly increased aircraft structural design options, and the second has permitted 
the resulting multitude of design variables to be considered and used efficiently. Shirk 
et al (1986) give a comprehensive survey of the status of aeroelastic tailoring, covering 
the historical background, theoretical foundations and associated research studies 
on trends, and specific applications of the technology in design exercises. Haftka 
(1986) also presents developments in the United States in the application of structural 
optimisation under aeroelastic constraints. 

Research studies reported by Shirk et al (1986) have shown aeroelastic tailoring 
using advanced composites to be effective in flutter control, divergence control, 
particularly of forward swept wings, manoeuvre load relief, improvement of control 
effectiveness and aerodynamic performance improvement. Figure 1 indicates the 
aeroelastic deformation trends to be obtained through forward or aft orientation of 
the primary stiffness direction in a fibre composite laminate with respect to the elastic 
axis and the corresponding benefits to be expected. Aft location of the primary stiffness 
direction results in a bend-twist coupling leading to a wash-in (increase of streamwise 
angle of attack along span) type of torsional deformation under an upward bending 
load. A wash-out type of torsion (decrease of streamwise angle of attack) is obtained 
under the same load with a forward location of the primary stiffness direction. It is 
generally seen that a design with increased aerodynamic effectiveness or improved 
flutter performance is poorer in terms of manoeuvre load relief and divergence 
characteristics. Weisshaar & Foist (1982) developed a nondimensional stiffness 
cross-coupling parameter bounded between ± 1, in terms of the bending and torsional 
stiffness terras and a stiffness cross-coupling term which permitted tailoring studies 
to be conducted without a detailed definition of the laminate geometry. 
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2.1 Software tools 

Use of composite materials, while providing the structural designer with significant 
design freedom, leads to a significant increase in the complexity of the design problem 
because of the large number of design variables involved (ply orientations, number of 
plies, stacking sequence etc). As a result, advanced optimisation techniques have 
become essential for the efficient design of composite structures. Most of the aircraft 
companies have developed their own in-house optimisation software to support their 
design activities. Of these, the following require special mention. 

Wing aeroelastic synthesis procedure (TSO) - developed by General Dynamics 
under an US Airforce contract (McCullers & Lynch 1974), is a preliminary design tool 
that employs a Ritz equivalent plate model of the wing and nonlinear programming 
techniques in optimisation. Minimum weight skin thickness and orientations of 
various plies are calculated subject to a variety of constraints including aeroelastic 
efficiencies, lift-curve slope and flutter and divergence speeds. The TSO program was 
used in several design studies for aeroelastic tailoring applications at General 
Dynamics (yf-16, FB-111), Boeing (KC-135, X-Wing aircraft) and MBB. 

FASTOP (flutter and strength optimisation procedure) (Wilkinson et al 1977), 
developed by Grumman, is a finite-element-based two-step design procedure which 
uses the fully stressed design (FSD) criterion in the first step and a uniform flutter 
velocity derivative optimality criterion in the second step. The software provides a 
better structural idealisation as compared to TSO, but the objective function and the 
constraints are not as varied, fastop has been applied by Grumman in several design 
studies (fsw X-29, Israeli Lavi Fighter) and was also evaluated by Rockwell and 
Boeing. 

ELFINI (Petiau 1990) is a finite-element-based general purpose software developed 
and extensively used by Dassault Aviation, France, in all its aircraft projects. It 
presents an integrated approach to aircraft structural analysis and design, incor¬ 
porating airload computations, aeroelasticity and manoeuvre calculations, flutter 
analysis and structural optimisation for minimum weight based on a nonlinear 
projected conjugate gradient method. The design variables are the number of plies 
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in each fibre direction and the constraints include aeroelastic efficiencies, natural 
frequencies, flutter speed and damping. 

ASTROS (automated structural optimisation system) (Neill et al 1990) was developed 
under US Airforce contract. ASTROS is a multidisciplinary finite-element-based 
software system that can be used in the preliminary design of aerospace structures. 
It has primarily integrated existing methodologies into a unified package and, like 
ELFiNl, provides basic static and dynamic structural analysis, steady and unsteady 
airloads, flutter analysis, sensitivity analysis, optimisation capabilities and aeroservo- 
elastic response analysis. The optimisation procedure employs a method of modified 
feasible directions and optimality criteria methods. Optimisation constraints include 
flutter and divergence speeds, aeroelastic trim parameters and aeroelastic stability 
derivatives. Ply orientation in composite skin laminates is not a possible design 
variable as in TSO. 

ADOP (aeroelastic design optimisation program) (Dodd et al 1990) is an inter¬ 
disciplinary optimisation program for static, dynamic and aeroelastic analysis using 
finite element structural models. Developed by the Douglas Aircraft Company, ADOP 
incorporates FSD concepts, static aeroelasticity and flutter constraints in optimisation. 
The strategy is to perform a series of optimisation studies rather than attempt the 
simultaneous satisfaction of multidisciplinary constraints. 

ECLIPSE (Kerr & Thomson 1986) is a finite-element-based structural optimisation 
program developed by the Warton Division of British Aerospace (BAe). The program 
is optimality criteria based and is capable of dealing with stiffness-based criteria such 
as aero efficiency, roll rate, divergence speed, flutter speed, natural frequency and 
frequency separation. The program has been used extensively by BAe in its aircraft 
design projects. 

A finite-element-based software called asat (Godel & Schneider 1981) exists at mbb 
which is able to size cantilevered or free-free surface structures for flutter speed, 
deflection and strength constraints. CFC structures can also be treated efficiently. 

2.2 Specific applications 

Some specific applications of aeroelastic tailoring and optimisation with aeroelastic 
requirements in aircraft design during the past 15 to 20 years are briefly described 
below. 

The HiMAT (highly manoeuvrable advanced technology aircraft) remotely piloted 
research vehicle (Lockenhauer & Layton 1976; Shirk et al 1986), designed and built 
by Rockwell for NASA, was a test-bed for application of aeroelastic tailoring concepts 
in the lifting surfaces of a modern aircraft. The outboard wing and the canard (figure 2) 
of HiMAT were aeroelastically tailored to provide optimum transonic manoeuvre 
performance (load factor of 83 at Mach 0-9 and an altitude of 20,000 ft) with minimum 
adverse effect on cruise performance. In the design, the aeroelastic twist distribution 
of the wing was maximised in order to minimise the built-in twist. The TSO program 
was used in the preliminary design of the vehicle. The required wing ply orientation 
is shown in figure 2. The HiMAT programme demonstrated the feasibility of 
unconventional, unbalanced, graphite-epoxy laminates in controlling aeroelastic 
twist. 

Feasibility of designing a forward-swept wing avoiding divergence instability 
through use of aeroelastic tailoring was demonstrated in the fighter-class aircraft, 
X-29, developed by Grumman (Hertz et al 1982). Grumman used FASTOP in the 
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wing skin ply orientation 



Figure 2. HiMAT remotely piloted research vehicle (Shirk et al 1986). 


design and arrived at a conventional (0°, + 45°, 90°) laminate, rotated such that the 
primary bending plies are 9° forward of the reference structural axis. This provided 
the necessary bend-twist coupling to minimise the inherent wash-in tendency of the 
forward-swept wing. A study (Ashley 1982) by Rockwell on a similar concept using 
TSO also led to a similar result (figure 3). 

Applications of advanced optimisation techniques with composites in a combat 
aircraft wing & fin using elfini at Dassault Aviation are presented in Petiau (1990). 



Figure 3. Rockwell FSW fighter wing skin studie 
dynamic pressure). 
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Figure 4. Fin-box skin optimisation using TSO (Schneider & Zimmermann 1986). 


The constraints considered include static aeroelasticity, flutter and dynamic 
frequencies. 

Schneider & Zimmerman (1986) describe the use of TSO and FASTOP at MBB in 
the aeroelastic design studies of the fin and wing boxes of a fighter aircraft. The fin 
skin optimisation results (figure 4) demonstrated significant benefits from aeroelastic 
tailoring. Further optimisation for flutter with fastop showed an 8-2% increase in 
flutter speed with only a 2-8% increase in the fin weight. 


2.3 Developments in India 

Efforts in recent years at the Aeronautical Development Agency towards incorpora¬ 
tion of aeroelastic tailoring and optimisation concepts in the preliminary design phase 
of an advanced fighter aircraft are described in this section. The aeroelastic analysis 
is carried out using the general purpose computer software ELFINI. 

The aircraft has a tailless delta-wing configuration with two elevens on each wing 
for longitudinal and roll control The fin and rudder provide lateral stability and 
control. Both the wing and the fin are multi-spar configurations (figure 5) and are of 
predominantly CFC construction. The skins are tailored and optimised for minimum 
weight subject to a variety of constraints and load cases. 

The aeroelastic analysis uses a finite-element structural model of the aircraft 
(figure 6) with about 15,000 degrees of freedom in the half symmetric model. Several 
basic mass distributions are defined on the model which can later be combined to 
create any defined design mass case. 

Basic linear aerodynamic computations based on the method of singularities 
provide ACp distributions on two-dimensional aerodynamic meshes of wing and fin. 
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These distributions are corrected (or replaced) using wind-tunnel test data and results 
from rigorous CFD codes. Bodies such as fuselage, stores etc. are loaded by specifying 
force and moment resultants on aerodynamic boxes which are subsequently distributed 
to finite element nodes encompassed by the boxes. 

The strategy for aeiroelastic analysis involves a two-stage computational procedure; 
extensive aerodynamic and structural computations are done independently in stage 
1 and stored as tables of operators which are subsequently used in stage 2 for less 
extensive computations of fluid-structure interactions and related aspects for specific 
mass cases and flight points. This is made possible with the definition of an independent 
computational grid on which an aerodynamic shape basis and a reduced load basis 
are defined and which acts as a link between finite element and aerodynamic meshes. 
Upadhya et al (1990a, pp. 331-7) describes in detail the aeroelastic analysis procedure 
adopted. 

Typical results are presented in figures 7 to 9. For an applied rigid ACp distribution 
on the fin (figure 7) for unit values of sideslip p and rudder deflection 5^ at Mach 
1.2, the induced ACp distribution due to flexible deformation of the fin and rudder 
are shown in figure 8. Aeroelastic losses occur mainly due to torsion and chordwise 
bending of the lifting surface and could be quite large, particularly for control 
aerodynamic derivatives, at supersonic Mach numbers and high dynamic pressures 
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Figure 6 . Finite element model. 




Figure 7. Applied rigid AC, 
distribution on fin (M = 1-2). (a) 
Sideslip (b) rudder 5 ,. 
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as shown in figure 9. The fly-by-wire FCS of the aircraft will define the minimum 
acceptable values of aeroelastic efficiency on critical control derivatives and the CFC 
skins are optimally designed to provide the necessary stiffness and aeroelastic deformation 
coupling. Typical aeroelastic deformation shapes of the aircraft for angle of attack 
(a) and antisymmetric elevon (5^) effects are presented in figure 10. 

The optimisation procedure requires definition of zones or patches on the skins 
(figure 11). The design variables are the thicknesses (or number of plies) in each of 
the four pre-defined fibre directions in the zones. The total number of design variables 
are 328 for the CFC wing skins and 154 for CFC fin skins. 

'w' Critical load cases involving combinations of normal load factor and roll 

rate/acceleration for the wing and sideslip and rudder deflection for the fin are defined 
for the optimisation study. 

Static aeroelastic requirements in optimisation are defined as minimum acceptable 
values of elevon effectiveness in roll or rudder effectiveness in yaw. These parameters 
design the torsional stiffness of wing/fin box and also the bend-twist coupling which 
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Aeroelastic efficiency varia- 


determines the wash-in/wash-out characteristics. Other constraints considered in 
optimisation are failure criteria in the skins (modified Tsai-Hill criterion for composite 
plies), local buckling of skin panels between spars and limited technological constraints 
such as maximum and minimum thickness in any given direction as a ratio of total 
laminate thickness in a given zone. Aeroelastic constraint is an overall constraint 
on the structure and is independent of load cases. Details of the optimisation procedure 
are presented in Upadhya et al (1990b, pp. 485-90). 

The results of various aeroelastic tailoring/optimisation studies on the wing are 
summarised below. 

(1) Table 1 presents evolution of optimum weight with design constraints for a 
generally used value of aeroelastic efficiency parameter. These results pertain to a 
07 + 407 - 50790 ° lay-up. 

(2) Figure 12 compares optimum weights of metallic (Al-Cu and Al-Li) and CFC 
(T300 & T800) wing skins taking Al-Cu skin weight for roll control efficiency value 
C as reference. Value B corresponds to table 1 and a 5% variation on either side is 
considered. 

It is seen that (i) for a given material, weight increase is steeper at higher values 
of roll efficiency as more zones come under the influence of this constraint (figure 13), 
(ii) the increase in weight with roll efficiency is much smaller for composites when 
compared to metals. This arises from the advantage of aeroelastic tailoring with 
composites where only the thickness in a required direction is increased to meet 
aeroelastic requirements. 

(3) Table 2 compares relative weights of wing skins for various types of lay-ups. It is 
seen that unbalanced 07 + 457 “ 45°/90° lay-up gave the minimum weight. Balanced 
lay-up resulted in a 31% weight penalty. Comparison of weights of lay-ups 1,1a, 2 and 
3 showed that orienting the 0° fibres along the inclined spars is the optimum 
arrangement. The results also showed that in lay-up 1, the + 45° direction was the 
most predominant one, accounting for 43-6% of the weight, followed by — 45° (28-2%), 
90° (15-6%) and 0°(12’6%) layers. In the case of balanced lay-up, both +45° layers 
shared 37-2% of the weight. It is thus clear that while both + 45° layers contrive 
towards torsional stiffness, the predominant +45° layers in lay-up 1 also provide 
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the required twist-bend coupling, causing a reduced nose-down twist (i.e., effective 
reduction in angle of attack) under an up-load on the elevon, leading to a lower 
weight structure for a given elevon effectiveness. In other lay-ups also, it was seen 
that the -I- 6 layers were the most predominant. 

(4) The wing tip displacements in a critical load case for design case B for the Al-Cu, 
Al-Li, T300 and T800 material designs were 179,176, 210 and 201 mm, respectively. 
The higher wing tip deflections in the composite wing are again due to the tailoring 
effect where the bending stiffness is not increased in the same proportion as the 
torsional stiffness like in metal wings. 

Aeroelastic analysis and optimisation studies on the fin (Kamal et al 1989) showed 
trends similar to that seen on the wing with the + 45° layers being predominant. 
This design results in a coupled bending of the fin due to torsional load from the 
rudder, which induces a streamwise incidence opposed to the twist due to torsion, thus 
redueing the losses in the yaw moment effectiveness of the rudder due to flexibility. 
Another interesting observation was that rotating the entire lay-up, such that the 


Table 1. Evolution of optimum weight. Lay-up; 0°/ -I- 40°/—50790° 
on wing-box skin. 


No. 

Design constraints 

Weight 

(ratio) 

1. 

Composite material - stress (failure criteria 
constraints only) 

0-46 

2. 

Stress -1- buckling constraints 

1-0 

3. 

Stress + buckling -1- aeroelasticity 

1-25 

4. 

3 -1- Technological constraints 

1-31 

5. 

Aeroelastic constraint only 

0-90 

6. 

Aluminium alloy skin (comparable with 4) 

2-25 
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Figure 12. Comparison of optimum 
design wing skin weights. 


angle between 0 fibres and the Z-axis varied in the range 15° to 35°, showed minimum 
skm weight 9/^ weight saving as compared to the 30° case) for the 15° orientation 
This IS most likely due to the fact that the predominant + 45° layers provide relatively 
more direct bending stiffness for this orientation, resulting in less induced spanwise 
incidence due to direct bending of the elastic axis due to sideload on the rudder The 
most optimum fibre orientation is one which is a compromise between the coupled 
diVections^”^ bending effects which induce spanwise incidence in opposite 

The study also revealed that the fin skin weight is very sensitive to the aeroelastic 
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Table 2. Relative weight comparison. 


Wing-box skin lay-up 

Relative weight 

0°/-|-457- 45790 ° 

100 

0/4-45/— 45/90 (balanced) 

1-31 

10/4-45/-45/90 

1-20 

- 10/4-45/-45/90 

1-25 

0/4-40/-40/90 

1-23 

0/4-40/-50/90 

1-18 

0/4-50/-40/90 • 

1-29 

0/-4 50/-50/90 

1-25 

0/4-22-5/-67-5/90 

1-65 


Note: Reference axis for lay-up is inclined 20° aft 
of T-axis (figure 5). 


efficiency parameter. A requirement of 5% increase in supersonic yaw moment 
effectiveness of rudder resulted in a fin skin weight increase of nearly 36%. 


3. Aeroservoelasticity 

For the modern aircraft, use of an efficient flexible structure is possible with the 
availability of composite materials and modern design and analysis techniques, aided 
by large capacity, high speed computers and sophisticated structural testing methods. 
As the structure became more flexible, the structural frequencies have come down. At 
the same time advances in aircraft design have necessitated expansion of the role 
played by flight control systems (PCS). The aircraft is designed to be highly 
manoeuvrable, light, and more agile. For such an aircraft the flight control system is 
not just used for the control of the flight path, but also to meet the above design 
requirement. Thus the role of PCS has been expanded. High authority control systems, 
utilizing multiple blended feedbacks, are used to provide tailored aircraft response 
to meet mission requirements. In addition, the flight control system is used to provide 
artificial stability for statically unstable aircraft, reduce fatigue damage to the structure 
from gusts and manoeuvres, suppress flutter modes and improve ride quality. This 
active control technology helps to reduce structural weight of the aircraft, and provides 
a better aerodynamic design. With the introduction of high gain, faster response flight 
control systems to meet the above active control requirements, the control frequency 
bandwidth has increased. Further, as the frequency of operation of the control system 
increases, it excites the aircraft structure at higher frequencies, as a result of which 
the reduced frequency characterising the flow unsteadiness becomes significantly 
large indicating that unsteady aerodynamic effects need to be accounted for. The 
reduction in structural frequencies and coupled increase in the control system 
frequency bandwidth with the presence of unsteady aerodynamics leads to a new 
dynamic interaction problem which is defined as aeroservoelasticity (ASE). Thus, ASE 
is a multidisciplinary technology dealing with the interaction of the aircraft’s flexible 
structure and the unsteady aerodynamic forces resulting from the motion of the 
aircraft with its flight control system. Detailed and complex mathematical models 
incorporating the effects of these technical disciplines are required to accurately 
predict ASE interactions and to design active control systems for flexible vehicle 
application. 
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3.1 ASE encounters 

Several instances of ase encounters for a variety of research, development, prototype 
and production aircraft are documented in literature. Felt et al (1979) have discussed 
in depth ASE encounters for the following aircraft: 

B-36: An ASE instability was induced by the autopilot of B-36. For this aircraft the 
sensor package had been located in the tail gunner’s compartment and significant 
body bending (flexible) motion had been picked up by the sensor. The solution was 
to move the sensor package to a position of relatively small body bending motion. 

YF-16: This aircraft experienced two separate ASE instabilities during early flight 
tests. Initially these instabilities were not identified by analysis, because the analysis 
was carried out for high Mach number, low altitude flight conditions which were the 
most critical for flutter. However, a critical interaction occurred at a high subsonic 
Mach number, which was not considered in analysis. Later ASE analysis at the proper 
flight condition predicted the ASE instabilities which matched with the flight test 
results. 

YF-17: YF-17 experienced two ASE instabilities, which were predicted during the 
analysis stage and verified with flight test results. Parametric ASE analysis of ground 
test and flight test interactions were carried out to select final notch filters for the 
flight control system. 

B-52: The CCV ride quality system tested on a B-52 encountered servoelastic 
oscillations on ground due to local structural vibration of bulkheads or support 
beams. As-the local structural details were not included in the dynamic mathematical 
model, this interaction was not identified by the analysis. By changing accelerometer 
mounting, the oscillations were eliminated. 

F-4: ASE instability was encountered in modified F-4 aircraft during a sideslip 
manoeuvre in a gear down, flap down configuration. A resonance in the pitch axis 
was encountered. The instability occurred at 23 Hz, which was close to both the flap 
rotation mode and the stabilizer rotation mode frequencies. The instability mechanism 
was initiated by a flap buffet which fed into a pitch rate gyro located in the left wing 
root just forward of the flap. The problem was solved by additional filtering in the 
pitch axis. 

F-16 and F-18: These aircraft also exhibited adverse dynamic interactions between 
the airframe aeroelastic characteristics and their flight control systems. Flight control 
modifications were carried out to solve this interaction problem. 

3.2 General formulation of ASE problem 

Very few references are available in literature on ASE formulation. Noll et al (1989) 
present activities in the area of ASE at the NASA Langley Research Centre. They have 
discussed different modelling and analysis techniques for the prediction of ASE 

interactions. Suryanarayan et al (1992) have discussed in detail varic- 

required to be carried out for ASE analysis. The steps are given startir 
aerodynamic and control system modelling up to identification of 
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the flight envelope. The steps are as below. 

(i) Normal mode analysis of the aircraft structure for a given mass case (mode shapes, 
frequencies, modal mass and modal stiffness computation). 

(ii) Calculation of modal unsteady airloads as a function of reduced frequency and 
Mach number for harmonic motion. 

(iii) Representation of modal unsteady airloads in the time domain for arbitrary 
motion. 

(iv) Dynamic modelling of the actuator assemblies. 

(v) Development of a flexible aircraft dynamic model taking into account the effects 
of elastic modes and unsteady airloads along with the actuator model (state-space 
model of flexible aircraft). 

(vi) Open loop poles and zeros computation, formation of open loop transfer 
function for the flexible aircraft. 

(vii) Calculation of open loop frequency response at the sensor location for a 
sinusoidal input to the actuator from the state-space model as well as from the open 
loop transfer functions. 

(viii) Representation of control system dynamics in terms of transfer functions. 

(ix) Development of closed loop aircraft description taking all the feedback element 
dynamics into account. 

(x) ASE stability analysis for various flight points in the flight envelope. 

The flexible aircraft state-space model as given in step (v) is used for active control 
design applications. 

3.3 ASE analysis tools 

The following general purpose analysis programs are documented in the literature 
for carrying out ASE analysis. 

STARS (Gupta et al 1989): Structures, aerodynamics and related aeroservoelastic 
system analysis is a general-purpose structural analysis program that has a complete 
aeroservoelastic analysis capability. In the package. Fade and least squares approxi¬ 
mation methods are available for time domain representation of unsteady aerodynamics 
and it is used for open and closed loop aeroservoelastic controls analysis. 

ADAM and ADAM-2-0 (Noll et al 1986) (Analog and digital aeroservoelasticity method): 
This program combines the technologies of unsteady aerodynamics, multi-input/multi 
output (MIMO) controls and structural dynamics into an interactive analysis package. 

ISAC (Interaction of structures, aerodynamics and control) (Sallee 1990): All the active 
control problems at NASA Langley are analysed using ISAC. The package has 3 
methods for performing aerodynamic approximation and uses optimal method for 
control law synthesis. 

ASEPACK, Aeroservoelasticity package (Suryanarayan et al 1992): This program has 
been developed at the Aeronautical Development Agency. The program takes 
structural dynamics and frequency domain unsteady aerodynamics input from the 
general purpose finite element package ELFINI. The package has been developed on 
similar lines to STARS. Various in-house developed new analysis techniques, namely, 
modified rational function approximation (rfa) for time-domain representation of 
unsteady aerodynamics and low-order aircraft plant model design for the use of flight 
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ASE pack 



Figure 14. ASEPACK block diagram (Suryanarayan et al 1992). 


Table 3. Comparison of ASEPACK and STARS programs. 


Capability 

ASEPACK 

STARS 

0/L and C/L,S-plane stability analysis 

Yes 

Yes 

Loop closure with feedback elements 

Yes 

Yes 

Bode plots of O/L and C/L frequency response 

Yes 

Yes 

Maximum state variables 

No limit 

100 

Aerodynamic lag terms 

No limit 

4 

Time history analysis 

Yes 

Yes 

Actuator representation 

Fourth order 

Fourth order 

Sensor dynamics 

Yes 

Yes 

Anti-aliasing filter 

Second order 

First order 

Notch/shaping filter 

Yes 

Yes 

Subsonic/supersonic 

Yes 

Yes 

O/L and C/L Z-plane stability analysis 

Yes 

Yes 

Time domain representation 

Pure lag 

Conventional 

Reduced order plant representation 

Yes 

No 
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control-law design and simulation studies are implemented in this package. Figure 
14 shows the ASEPACK block diagram. Table 3 shows a comparison of the capabilities 
of the ASEPACK and STARS programs. 

3.4 Application of ASEPACK to a typical fighter aircraft 

The ASE analysis package is used for analysis of a typical fly-by-wire fighter aircraft 
configuration. Figure 15 shows the first wing bending and torsion modes, first fuselage 
bending mode, and also a line representation of fuselage deformation in the first five 
symmetric modes. Figure 16 shows the accuracy of the time-domain representation 
of a typical aerodynamic coefficient and figure 17 shows the open-loop normal 
acceleration (both amplitude and phase) response of the flexible aircraft plant at the 
sensor location with the rigid and flexible contributions and the total response shown 
separately. For the present analysis two rigid body modes (heave and pitch) and the 
first four symmetric elastic modes covering wing bending and twisting, and fuselage 
bending are considered. Both open-loop and closed-loop stability and frequency 
response results are generated for a typical flight condition. 


(a) 





Figure 15. Free vibration mode shapes (Suryanarayan et al 1992). (a) Fuselage 
symmetric mode shapes; (b) wing bending; (c) wing torsion; (d) fuselage bending. 
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4. Conclusions 

In the preceding sections, recent progress in the areas of aeroelastic tailoring, structural 
optimisation with aeroelastic requirements and aeroservoelasticity are discussed. 
Developments and applications of the above technologies in India are highlighted. 

So far aeroelastic tailoring and active control technology have progressed 
independently. However, the aeroelastic benefits to be derived from the two techniques 
have their own limits. Effective integration of structural stiffness tailoring and active 
controls through simultaneous design of a structure and control law holds great 
promise (Livne et al 1990; Dracopaulos & Oz 1992). It can be expected that they will 
merge into a single design tool within the next decade. 


The authors are grateful to Dr Kota Harinarayana for encouragement. 
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Forced vibration and low-velocity impact of laminated 
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Abstract. The layerwise theory of Reddy is used to study the low velocity 
impact response of laminated plates. Forced-vibration analysis is developed 
by the modal superposition technique. Six different models are introduced 
for representation of the impact pressure distribution. The first five models, 
in which the contact area is assumed to be known, result in a nonlinear 
integral equation similar to the one obtained by Timoshenko in 1913. 
The resulting nonlinear integral equation is discretised using a time-element 
scheme. Two different interpolation functions, namely: (i) Lagrangian and 
(ii) Hermite, are used to express the impact force. The Hermitian polynomial- 
based representation, obviously more sophisticated, is introduced to verify 
the Lagrangian-based representation. Due to its modular nature the 
present numerical technique is preferable to the existing numerical 
methods in the literature. The final loading model, in which the time 
dependence of the contact area is taken into account according to the 
Hertzian contact law, resulted in a relatively more complicated but more 
realistic, nonlinear integral equation. The analytical developments 
concerning this model are all new and are reported for the first time in this 
paper. Also a simple, but accurate, numerical technique is developed for 
solving our new nonlinear integral equation which results in the time- 
history of the impact force. Our numerical results are first tested with a 
series of existing example problems. Then a detailed study concerning all 
the response quantities, including the in-plane and interlaminar stresses, 
is carried out for symmetric and antisymmetric cross-ply laminates and 
important conclusions are reached concerning the usefulness and accuracy 
of the various plate theories. 

Keywords. Low-velocity impact; laminated composites; layerwise theory; 
forced vibration; nonlinear integral equation. 
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1. Introduction 

Composites are often used in situations involving the sudden application of loads. 
The dynamic response of the structure ensues after load application and a state of 
stress leading to failure may be generated. It is necessary to understand the response 
characteristics of the material body for all important effects, including geometry, 
boundary conditions, and loading. 

One of the major obstacles that prevents application of these materials in primary 
structures is the damage induced due to service or accidental loads (e.g., bird impact), 
and the consequent reduction in stiffness, strength and life of these structures. 
Therefore, damage-resistant and durable composite materials are essential for the 
design of lighter and easier-to-maintain structures. The composite laminate is a 
fundamental building block of a composite structure.. Hence, an understanding of 
damage development and failure behaviour in a composite laminate is a basic require¬ 
ment for understanding the failure behaviour of a composite structure. Investigations 
in the area of wave propagation in laminated media have been conducted by geologists 
and physicists interested in the study of the wave propagation of seismic waves. The 
increasing use of laminated composites in aerospace, automotive and naval structures 
has led to a more elaborate area of research. These structures are subject to high 
velocity impact by birds, meteoroids, and undersea animals. Detailed reviews of some 
of these studies were given by Kapania & Raciti (1989) and Abrate (1991). Only a 
brief review of some of the pertinent recent analytical studies is presented in the 
following pages. 

The transient response of laminated plates subjected to impact loads was investigated 
by analytical and numerical methods. Goldsmith (1960) used the normal modes method 
to determine the dynamic response of an isotropic plate or beam to a rigid impactor. 
Timoshenko (1913) used normal modes and a Hertzian contact law to analyse the 
deflections of a beam due to impact. The resulting nonlinear integral equations were 
solved by numerical integration. Sun & Chattopadhyay (1975) extended Timoshenko’s 
method to a laminated simply-supported composite plate. Ramkumar & Chen (1983) 
used the Fourier integral transform to find the response of an infinite anisotropic 
laminated plate to an experimentally determined impact force. Petersen (1985) used 
the finite method based on a shear deformable plate theory with rotary inertia to 
analyse laminated plates subjected to impact loads. Thangjitham et al (1987) obtained 
low-velocity impact responses of orthotropic plates using a higher-order theory that 
incorporates: (i) the transverse normal stress, (ii) rotary inertia effects, and (iii) fulfills 
the shear stress boundary conditions on the bounding surfaces. Sun & Liou (1989) 
used a three-dimensional hybrid stress finite element method to investigate laminated 
plates under impact loads. Cairns & Lagace (1989) obtained transient response of 
graphite/epoxy and kevlar/epoxy laminates subjected to impact using the 
Rayleigh-Ritz method. 

For the study of impact response of metals and composites, many researchers used 
the Hertzian contact law, which relates impactor and plate motion with contact force. 
However, Yang & Sun (1981) showed that the Hertzian contact law was not adequate 
by performing statical indentation tests on graphite/epoxy composite laminates using 
spherical steel indentors of different sizes. They found that significant permanent 
indentations existed. In order to account for the permanent indentation. Tan & Sun 
(1982) proposed a modified Hertzian contact law following Yang & Sun (1981). They 
compared experimental results with the predictions of finite element analysis using 
the statically determined contact law. Sun & Chen (1985) analysed initially stressed 
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composite plates under impact loads using this modified Hertzian contact law. 
Bogdanovich & Yarve (1989) proposed a method which combined the calculation of 
stress-strain states in a laminated plate on the basis of spline-approximation of 
displacements. A variational approach was used for studying the process of impact 
contact interaction between the indentor and the plate. This method, capable of 
taking into account the high-velocity transverse (through-the-thickness) stress waves 
was subsequently extended to the calculation of damage zones in laminated composite 
plates subjected to low velocity impact (Bogdanovich & Yarve 1990). Sankar & Sun 
(1985b) used plane stress finite elements to study the low-velocity impact of laminated 
beams subjected to initial stresses. 

Most of the impact problems have been formulated using the small deflection 
theory, which is adequate if the impact load is small. However, if a plate undergoes 
large deflections of the order of the thickness of the plate, it is necessary to include 
the geometric nonlinearity. Chen & Sun (1985) investigated the nonlinear transient 
response of composite laminates subjected to impact loads with initial stresses. They 
used the finite element method based on the Mindlin plate theory in conjunction 
with an experimentally established contact law (Tan & Sun 1982). Kant & Mallikarjuna 
(1991) used a higher-order theory and C° finite elements to analyse a laminated plate 
under impact loads using the modified Hertzian contact law by Tan & Sun (1982). 
Obst & Kapania (1992) studied the geometrically nonlinear impact response of 
laminated beams using a third-order shear deformation theory. These authors also 
considered the effect of initial stresses. Effect of geometric imperfections on the 
geometrically nonlinear impact response of thin laminated plates was studied by 
Byun & Kapania (1992). 

It is important to predict the combined effect of various damage modes and the 
external environment on the degradation and failure of the laminate. However, it 
appears that not much work has been done to understand and quantify the combined 
effect of these damage modes on the performance of composite laminates, whereas this 
understanding is essential for efficient design and production of damage resistant and 
durable laminated composite structures under impact loads. Hence, there is a need 
for developing a general tool to predict the combined effect of various damage modes 
on the performance of the composite structures with complex geometry and loading 
conditions. 

To study the impact-generated damage, it is important to get very accurate infor¬ 
mation for in-plane and transverse stresses. However, finite element models based on 
the classical laminated plate theory (CLPT) or the first order shear deformation theory 
(FSDPT) cannot give accurate interlaminar stresses from constitutive relations. The 
equilibrium equations of 3-D elasticity give accurate interlaminar stresses. A post¬ 
processor for transverse normal and shear stresses as well as in-plane stresses was 
developed by Byun & Kapania (1991) using the finite element codes employing the 
CLPT and first order shear deformation theory. The transverse stresses were obtained 
by integrating the 3-D elasticity equilibrium equations. The postprocessor uses global 
interpolation of the nodal displacements obtained from the finite element analysis. 
Using a finite elements program based on both CLPT (Kapania & Yang 1986) and 
FSDPT (Reddy 1980), the transverse stresses were obtained for both symmetrically and 
unsymmetrically laminated plates. Good agreement with the 3-D elasticity results 
given by Pagano (1969) for symmetrically laminated plates and by Chaudhuri & 
Seide (1987) for unsymmetrically laminated plates was obtained. This formulation 
did not include the inertia effects. 

An alternate way to accurately calculate the in-plane and transverse stresses. 
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without directly integrating the equilibrium equations, is to use Reddy’s layerwise 
theory (Reddy 1987). One of the objectives of the present work is to use this theory 
for studying the impact response of laminated plates and to compare its performance 
to that of Reddy’s first-order (Reddy 1983) and third-order (Reddy 1990) shear 
deformation theories. The layerwise theory of Reddy is expected to be more efficient 
than performing a conventional three-dimensional finite element analysis of impact 
response. 

Recent experimental studies by Qian & Swanson (1990) and Swanson et al (1991) 
have shown that to accurately calculate the stresses in the vicinity of the impact, it 
is important to account for the distribution of the impact load. Note that it is very 
important that the stresses under the impactor be obtained very accurately as the 
matrix failure may initiate under the point of impact (Pintado et al 1991). In the 
present study, six different distributions, labelled as cases I through VI (with varying 
complexity), were conceived and the expressions for the generalized forces (to be used 
in the modal superposition technique) corresponding to each distribution were 
derived. 

The first three models, in which the impact load is presented as (i) a concentrated 
load (model I), (ii) a uniform load distributed over a rectangular contact region 
(model II), and (iii) a sinusoidally distributed load (model III) over a rectangular 
contact region, are already eonsidered in the literature. In model IV the load is 
assumed to be uniformly distributed over a circular region. This model is implemented 
in finite element codes by various researchers. Here, however, we considered it in 
our analytical solutions. In model V the impact load is assumed to be spherically 
distributed over a circular region in accordance with the Hertzian contact law. The 
analytical expression for the generalized forces corresponding to this load is also 
obtained for the first time in this paper. Despite the fact that the size of the contact 
region varies with time, it is assumed that the size of the contact region is known in 
cases I through V loading models. For models I through V, we obtain a nonlinear 
integral equation, whose solution yields time histories of the impact force, displace¬ 
ment, and other response quantities. Finally in model VI we incorporated certain 
relations, from the Hertzian contact law, into the case V loading model and obtained 
a slightly different nonlinear integral equation in which the time variance of the 
contact region is taken into account. 

An iterative scheme with a small time increment is often used to obtain the response 
time-histories. Sankar & Sun (1985a) developed a numerical scheme in which the 
impact force is represented by a series of ramp functions. These ramp functions 
increase linearly from zero to unity during a time step and retain this value for the 
subsequent duration. Using a series of these ramp functions, one can calculate the 
value of the dynamic Green’s function for a given structure. The advantage of this 
approach was that the iterations for solving the nonlinear equation for calculating 
the impact force were separated from the structural response calculations. In the 
present study, a different approach is proposed. The impact force is assumed to be 
represented by a series of piecewise basis functions (finite elements) in time. As a first 
step, the impact force is represented as a series of piecewise linear Lagrange inter¬ 
polation functions (the so-called hat functions). An obvious advantage of this approach 
5 its modularity, i.e., one can easily replace the linear interpolating polynomials by 
ligher-order functions. Indeed, in this study we have also represented the impact 
orce by using the time-finite-elements using cubic Hermite interpolating polynomials 
with minimal changes in the overall analysis. 
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2. Forced-vibration analysis: General 'results 

Owing to the complex nature of dynamic load transfer characteristics, the response 
analysis of an impacted plate is more complicated than an ordinary dynamic problem 
in which the distribution of the transverse load is known. That is, the solution of a 
nonlinear integral equation'is necessitated which, on the other hand, will result in 
the simultaneous knowledge of impact force and response quantities of a plate. For 
most part, however, the usual procedures used in an ordinary response analysis 
calculations can be utilised to determine the general analytical expressions for the 
response quantities in terms of the unknown impact force. 

The systems of the differential eigenvalue equations of a laminated plate using the 
layerwise theory, presented in a report (Nosier et al 1992), can be shown to be self- 
adjoint. Therefore, we can make a positive statement about the orthogonality of the 
eigenfunctions, provided the eigenfrequencies (i.e. natural frequencies) are distinct. As 
a result, modal analysis can be conveniently used to obtain the response. 

2.1 Orthogonality relationships of normal modes 

The orthogonality relationships in various plate theories can be obtained by the use 
of standard procedures in the analysis of continuous systems. In the layerwise plate 
theory (lwpt), for example, if we let and (see Nosier et al 1992) 

and and denote the eigenfunctions corresponding to distinct 

eigenfrequencies and respectively, the orthogonality relation can be stated 
as: 


b ra 
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and in clpt 

rb fa 
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fO, if m 5 ^ p and/or n 5 ^ ^ and/or fc r, 
if m = p, n = q,and fe = r. 

For a simply-supported plate the generalized masses in various theories are 
given as (see Nosier et al 1992): 
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Note that a repeated index in (4) indicates summation of terms over the range of 
that index. 


2.2 Response analysis, general results 

As we pointed out earlier, the response of the laminate to transverse excitation can 
be obtained conveniently by modal analysis. To this end, we illustrate the analysis 
within LWPT and summarize the appropriate results of the equivalent single-layer 
theories. According to normal mode analysis, we expand the primary response 
quantities as 
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where and are the eigenfunctions and are the time-dependent 

generalized coordinates, yet to be determined. 

Upon substitution of (7) into the equations of motion we obtain (see Nosier et al 
1992) 
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Now we multiply (8a), (8b), and (8c), respectively, by and add the 

results so obtained. We obtain 
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m=l n = l )c=l 

X u^^iuLAr + K„k K.. + K.k =<5a 

( 9 ) 

Integration of (9) over the surface of the plate and application of the orthogonality 
relation (1) results in 


^ran(c(^) ‘^m«k'=mtik(^) ~ (QmBk(05 

where the generalized forces are given by: 

Q.nki^)= f [“ P.-Knk<i^<iy- 

J 0 J 0 


(10a) 


(10b) 


With the initial conditions being homogeneous, the formal solution of (10a) can be 
presented as 


^mnk(^) ~ (^/^mnk^mnk) 


2„„,fc(0-sincu„„^(t-T)dT 


(11) 


Similarly, the primary response quantities of the plate within the equivalent single¬ 
layer theories are obtained from 

u(x,y,t)= III U„,„fc(x, }')•(„„Jt), 

W—lfl=lfc=l 

a(x,y,t)= III l^„„,(^,y)-C„„*(t), 

>M = 1 n = 1 fc = 1 

00 CO 5 

^Ax,y,t)= III 'i‘^„Jx,yyi:„„yit), 

m=ln=lk=l 
CO oo 5 

^yix, y,t)= III 'l',„„,(^,y)-C„„fc(0, 

wi — 1 n - 1 fc=l 


w(x,y,t)= III W„Jx,y)-t:„„M 

m«l n=*l k-1 


(12) 


where C„„^(t) are given by (11), with appropriate in various theories, and Q„„^{t) 
are defined as 


Qmnki^^ ~ 


P.- ^^B.B*dxdy. 


0 J 0 


( 13 ) 


In (12), X = 5 in TSDPT and FSDPT and X = 3 in CLPT. 
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Note that the assumption of transverse inextensibility is made in all the equivalent 
single-layer theories considered here. For this reason the local nature of the impact 
damage cannot be taken into account in such theories. On the other hand, comparing 
the expression of the generalized forces in LWPT, (10b), with that in the 

equivalent single-layer theories (13), clearly reveals the appropriateness of lwpt for 
the impact problems. 

We express appearing in (4) as 


N —C^ -N 

’ mnk ^mnk’ 


(14) 


where 




^mnk ^mnk j_ ^mnk ^mnk j ^mnk ^mnk 
/-'I /-«1 y^l /->1 

L '-'—1. L _ i. 


Also the eigenfunctions can be presented as 


T/J _ A} TJ 
mnk ^mnk ^ tnn ’ 

yj — d; y 

mnk m«k mn’ 

K.. = Cl,W„J=l,2,...,N + l, (15) 

where = cosa„x sin P^y, = sincos P^y, = sina„x sin P„y; and a„ and 

P„ are defined in Nosier ef al (1992). 

With the help of (15), we can express the generalized forces as 

e„„.w=ci,e„„(t), (16) 


where Q„„(t) = foI“o^. ^„„(jc,y)dxdy. 
Introducing (14) and (16) into (11) results in 


where 




_i _1_[_ 

^mnk ^mnk ^mnk 






e„„(t)-sina) .(r-T)dr, 


(17) 

(18) 


Finally, upon substitution of (15) and (17) into (7) we obtain 


c» oo 3(N+1) 1 r Aj 


^mnk ■* ’ mnk ^ mnk 


“ * 3(«+l) 1 /W 




00 CO 3(A? + l) 1 

w'(x,y, 0 = EEL 


m=i» = i *=1 




(19) 


Equations (19), in conjunction with (14), (15), (16), and (18), constitute the complete 
solution of the forced-vibration problem of a plate within LWPT. 

Similarly, following the same line of reasoning, the primary response quantities of 
the plate according to various equivalent single-layer theories, as given by (12), can 
be obtained (see Nosier et al 1992). 





y 


f 
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2.3 Representation of impact load 

Determination of impact induced surface pressure and its spatial distribution is 
a major task in impact analysis. Often, the functional dependency of the pressure on 
temporal and spatial coordinates is assumed to be separable as 

P,ix,y,t) = F{tyD(x,y), (20) 

where F(t) denotes the time-dependent amplitude of the pressure and the function 
D{x,y) describes the spatial distribution of the impact pressure in contact area. The 
amplitude F(t) is related to the identation of the plate at the contact point by a 
contact law. 

Here we describe several models for presenting the spatial distribution of the 
pressure and evaluate the generalized forces in each model. Later, it will 

be demonstrated that the time history of the plate deflection is virtually independent 
of D{x,y) as long as the total impulse, transmitted to the plate by the impactor, 
remains the same. The stress field in the contact region and in the vicinity of the 
contact area, is, however, very sensitive to the particular choice of pressure distribution. 

Case-1 - loading model: Assuming that the impact load can be described by a con¬ 
centrated load at the point of contact, we have 


P,{x,y,t) = Fity5{x-ao,y-bo), (21) 

where the generalized function d is the two-dimensional Dirac’s delta function. The 
generalized force Q„„{t) is determined by substituting (15) and (21) into (16): 

= ( 22 ) 

where K„„ = sina„an-sin/3.ho, and H =1. 

mn mu rn u* mn 

Modelling the impact load as a concentrated load will result in an infinite shear 
force at the contact point in the plate. In cases II through V, it is assumed that the 
load is distributed over a known small rectangular or circular area. Further, its 
distribution will be uniform (cases II and IV), sinusoidal (case III), or spherical (case V). 


Case-11 - loading model: Assume that the impact load is uniformly distributed over 
a small rectangular area-(d x b) as shown in figure 1. That is, 


P,{x,y,ty=: 


F{t) d a , b , b 

— ;;r^y^ho+— , 
ab 2 2 2 2 


(23) 


0, otherwise. 

Evaluating <2_„(t) and expressing it as in (22), we have 




(24) 


In cases I through V, will be as given earlier. 

Case-111 - loading model: Here we assume that a cosine-shaped load is distributed 
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Figure 1. The impact load modelled as a uniform load distributed over a small 
rectangular region (a x b); case-ll loading model. 


over a small rectangular area. Hence 


and 




Pity^-cos^ix - ao)-cos^y- )!), 
4aD a b 


0 , 


a a 

ao~-<x^ao + - 

b h 

otherwise, 

(25) 



Case-IV- loading model: It is more realistic to model the contact area as a circular 
region, at least for an isotropic plate. Also, in the case of orthotropic plates the contact 
area is only slightly elliptical (see Greszczuk 1982). As a first approximation we 
assume that the impact load is uniformly distributed over this circular contact area, 
see figure 2. That is, 


J F(t)/nRl , over the shaded area, 
2 x,y,t otherwise, 


(27) 
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L 

_ 


_ > 









Figure 2. The impact load modelled as a uniform load distributed over a small 
circular region; case-IV loading model. 


and, therefore, (see appendix D in Nosier et al 1992) 

H„„ = 2(Ji(R))/R, (28) 

where R = (a^ + and is the Bessel function of the first kind and of order 

one. 


Case-V- loading model. In the Hertzian contact law, the distribution of the contact 
load in the circular contact area is found to be spherically shaped (Timoshenko & 
Goodier 1970). It is to be remembered, however, that in the Hertz model both the 
target and the projectile were assumed to be isotropic and elastic; the target was 
assumed semi-infinite. For a spherically-shaped load we have (see figure 3); 


PAx,y,t) 


Fit)~J-- 

2< 

l--^(jc=‘-l-y^) 

L Rl J 




in the shaded area. 


(29) 


otherwise. 
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Y 



Figure 3. The impact load modelled as a spherically-shaped load over a small 
circular region; case-V loading model. 


In this case we have (see appendix D in Nosier et al 1992): 

H„„ = (3/R^)[(sinR)/R-cosR], (30) 

where R is as defined earlier in conjunction with (28). 

Having expressed the generalized forces in terms of the unknown amplitude of the 
impact load, the displacement of the plate at the contact point {x = a„,y = bj 
according to, for example, LWPT, is obtained by substituting (22) into (18) and the 
result so obtained into (19), with j = 1: 


- hjl, t) = (a„, t) = 


I I 


m-1n=1 


3(N+i) _ rt 
^mnk 

k=l Jo 


f(T)sin m^„Jt-T)dT, 


(31) 


where Similarly, the plate displacement at the contact 

point according to HSDPT, FSDPT, and CLPT can be obtained (see Nosier et al 1992). 

By invoking a contact law, the displacement and the amplitude of the impact force 
along with other pertinent response quantities can be determined. 
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Case-VI - loading model - special treatment: In cases II through V we have assumed 
that the impact pressure is distributed in a certain fashion over a known contact 
region. Generally, however, this contact area is unknown and changes with time. On 
the other hand, we mentioned that in the Hertz model, being based on completely 
elastic behaviour, the load distribution is spherically shaped. Furthermore, in Hertz’s 
law of contact the magnitude of the total impact load F(t) is related to the indentation 
a(£), at the contact point, as 

F(t) = K20t^/^(t), (32) 

with Xj being a constant coefficient. 

We can relate the radius of the circular contact area in the case-V loading to 
the force F(t) by using the relationship 

RM = R^>^oc^'^(t), (33) 

which is valid for elastic deformation (Hertzian) law. That is, elimination of a(t) from 
(33), with the help of (32), results in 

RM = (R^f^/K^f^yF^/^(t), (34) 

where R^ denotes the radius of the spherical impactor. 

Upon substitution of (34) into (30) and the result so obtained along with (22) into 
(18), we obtain 

LkW =(3k„„/7^„) f {sin[y„„Fi'^(T)] - y„„F''^(T)’Cos[y„„F‘/^(T)]} 

J 0 

^ S'n(a„„*(t-T)dr, 
(35) 

where = (a^ + The displacement of the plate at the contact point 

is found by substituting (35) in (19), with j = 1: 


U3(a„,f»„,-h/2,£) = wHa„.h„,t) 

{sin[y„„F^'^(T)]-y,„„F^'^(T)-cos[y„„F^/3(T)]} 

) 

>^sinco_.(£-T)dT. 


00' 03 3(\ + l) 

= Z E Is 

m^ltt-l k-l 


mnk 


(36) 

Similarly, the displacement at the contact point according to the equivalent 
single-layer theories is given by; 


Uzia„, b„, - h/2, t) = w(a„, b„,t) 

CO 00 jK _ ft 

= Z I tKnkl {s'n[y™„-F'''(t)]-y„„Fi'^(i)-cos[y„„F''3(T)]} 

w=ln«lfc*l Jo 


where in all theories, where the ap 

for must be used. 

In the case-VI model, the contact area, being tim 
loading process from zero to a maximum when the fi 
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then decreases in the unloading process until it becomes zero again at the time of 
rebound. 

In the next section, two algorithms will be introduced for the determination of the 
impact force and responses quantities for loading cases I through V. The determination 
of impact force and response of the plate for the case-VI loading model will be 
followed in a separate section. The variation of the total impact force F(t) and the 
transverse displacement of the laminate will, of course, be approximately identical 
for all the loading models we are considering here. This conclusion is also valid as 
far as the stress field away from the contact point is concerned. The significance of 
the various models will become apparent only when we consider the stress field in 
the vicinity of the impact zone. 


3. Impact response. Analysis 

The direct measurement of the dynamic contact force is a complicated task due to 
the existence of a wide range of plate and impactor parameters. It will, therefore, 
be assumed that the vibrations of the impactor and the laminate can be neglected 
so that an elastostatic indentation law can be used. That is, the impact duration will 
be assumed to be long compared to the stress-wave transit times in the impactor 
and the laminate. 

3.1 Contact laws 

The most famous elastic contact law was derived by Hertz (see (32)) for the contact 
of two spheres of elastic isotropic materials. The contact between a sphere on a half¬ 
space is a limiting case. In (32) a denotes the indentation and the contact coefficient 
K 2 is given by 

K 2 = (4/3)[Ri'V{^i + ^ 2 )], (38) 

where = (1 — V5)/£j;; and ^2 = (1 — v^)/£. In (38), denotes the radius of the 
spherical impactor. Also (Vj, £j) and (v,£) are the Poisson ratio and Young’s modulus 
of the impactor and the half-space, respectively. The indentation law for an isotropic 
spherical impactor and a transversely isotropic half-space (see Conwag 1956) is also 
given by (32). The x-y plane is assumed to be the plane of isotropy. The expressions 
of iCj and 5 1 are again given as mentioned earlier in conjunction with (38), and 

^2 = - (A,2 + 

^{1G\I^{A,,A,2-Al2)} (39) 

where 

= £z/{l - [ 2 v,^£./(l - v)£]}, A22 = [(£/£,)- v^]I^j/(l - v^), 

Ai2 = ^zA^J{\~-v). 

Here, v and £ are the Poisson ratio and Young’s modulus in the plane of isotropy 
(x-y plane), respectively. That is, v = Vjj = and £ = £1 = £ 2 . Also, = V 23 

and E, = £3 with the shear modulus = Gjj = G^j. 

When the plate is laminated of orthotropic layers. Sun (1977) employed the Hertz 
law with 62 = I/E 2 where £2 is the Young modulus transverse to the fibre direction 
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in the X —y plane. The value of Xj so determined was observed by Yang & Sun 
(1981) to be higher than that obtained experimentally for a cross-ply laminate. At 
the present time the exact value of 82 for an orthotropic half-space is not known. 
However, the approximate numerical solution for 82 shows that 82 is relatively in¬ 
sensitive to the in-plane fibre orientation (Greszczuk 1975). For this reason, it is con¬ 
cluded by Greszczuk (1982) that for an orthotropic target, (39) can be used, as a first 
approximation, if average in-plane properties, say, v = (Vj^ + V 2 j)/ 2 , £ = (£1 + £ 2 )/! 
are used. It is, however, noted by Greszczuk (1975) that the properties that influence 
82 the most are those associated with the thickness (z —) direction. When an isotropic 
sphere is pressed into either an isotropic or transversely isotropic half-space, the area 
of contact is circular according to elasticity solutions. Furthermore, the radius Rq of 
this area is related to the radius of the sphere and the indentation a according to 
(see Timoshenko & Goodier 1970); Rq = 

The Hertzian contact law, being an elastic law, does not account for permanent 
indentation. Permanent indentation may often take place even at relatively* low 
loading levels in composite targets and, therefore, the unloading curve may in general 
be different from the loading curve. The experimental studies of Tan & Sun (1982) 
indicated that the following approximate relations can be used as a proper contact 
law for composite targets: 


where 


loading: 

f 

(40a) 

unloading: 

F = ^m[(a - ««)/(“« - “o)]’, 

(40b) 

reloading: 

F = F„ [(a - a„)(a„ - 

(40c) 

” [0, 

-Xp), if a„>ap, 

if 

(40d) 


In (40), F„ denotes the maximum force reached before unloading, a.„ is the correspond¬ 
ing indentation, and a„ is the permanent indentation. The values of K 2 , q, and ctp 
are found experimentally. As a first approximation, however, K 2 can be determined 
from (38), with 82 = f/Ez- 


3.2 Determination of impact force 


In this section we are concerned with the determination of the impact force when 
the transverse load is represented as any one of the cases I through V loading models. 
In determining the impact force we follow the basic approach developed by Timoshenko 
(1913), who studied the impact of an isotropic beam by a sphere (also see Goldsmith 
1960). Denoting by Wq, v^, and z the mass of the impactor, the velocity of the impactor 
at the moment of impact, and the displacement of the impactor after the impact, we 
have 


z(t) = vj - (l/mo) [ £(T)(t-T)dT. (41) 

J 0 

Furthermore, if impact on the laminate occurs at {x = ao,y = bo), we have 
figure 4): 


a(t) = z(t) - U 3 (ao, ho, - h/ 2 , t), 
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Figure 4. A plate before 
and after impact. 


where U 3 iaQ,bo, -h/2,t) is the displacement of the laminate, at the point of impact, 
whose expression is given earlier. Using Hertz contact law (see Nosier et al 1992), 
we obtain 


K-213 F^^^(t) = v,t~{\/mo) 


F(T)(t “T)dT 

0 


00 00 X _ 

-IIS ^’W'sinco„„^(f-T)dT, 

»i= 1 rt= 1 k= 1 J Q 

(43) 

where and K have been defined earlier. Upon solving (43) the time history of 
the impact force will be obtained. Here we use two different numerical schemes to 
determine the approximate values of the impact force at various time steps. Our first 
approach will be to assume a linear variation for the force during each small time 
increment. This approach will be very similar to the one presented by Sankar & Sun 
(1985a) but it will have one essential difference. Sankar & Sun (1985a) have taken 
the force variation as 


^=■(0= I qiR<t-iAt}, (44) 

; = o.i.2... 

where the q-^s are unknowns that decide the contact force history, and R{t — is 
the function defined as follows: 


R(t-to} = 


0, for 

(t-to)/At, for 
1, for 


£ ^ to, 

to ^ ^ to “b At, 
£ > to + At. 


In our first approach we alternatively assume that 


(45) 


m= I //<I',(t), 
1 = 1 , 2 .... 


(46) 


where <I>/s are the linear Lagrange form interpolation polynomials (the so-called hat 
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functions). That is 

0, for t^(i — \)At, 

^ il/f ={l/At)lt(i-l]At'], for ii-l)At^t^iAt, 

= (l/At)[(i-l)Ac-t], for iA£<£<(i+l)At, ' ^ 

0, for £>(£ —1)A£. 

From (46) and (47) at time t = iAt we have F{iAt) = fi. Hence, are the 

magnitudes of the total impact force at times equal to At, 2At, respectively. Also 
when (;■ — 1)A£ < t < iAt, we have 

^(0 = [(fi-i-(f-l)/i] + (l/A£)(/i-/i_i)£, 1=1,2,..., (48) 

with /o = F{0) = 0. Next we assume that £ = pAt{p = 1,2,...) and evaluate the two 
integrals appearing in (43), with the help of (48), and obtain 


F(t)(£ - r)dx = [(A£)76]-4 + d^Y.iP- HAtf-fi 


F(T)-sincu„„,(£ - T)dT = ( “ - —^sinm„„^A£)-4 




(l^coso) .A£)-sinm ,(p 


-OAt]-/.- 


where i5p = 0 for p = 1 and 3^=1 for all other values of p. Also at time £ = pAt let 
F(pAt) = fp. Then from (43) and (49), we have; 

aJl‘^ + bpfp + Cp = 0, (50) 

where the constant coefficients a^, bp, and Cp are given in Nosier et al (1992). Now 
by introducing the new variable Pp as fp = g^p in (50) we obtain 

bp9l + apgl + Cp = 0, (51) 

whose roots can be found exactly, and the magnitudes of the total impact force F{t) 
at various times pA£(p= 1,2,...) can be obtained. 

When the experimental contact law of Tan & Sun (1982) (40) is employed, (50) will 
be valid for the loading process. However, using the expression for a(t) from (40b) 
in (43) and carrying out the above analysis we found that for the unloading process 
the magnitudes of the total impact force at various times t = pAt are found from 

K,fl’^ + bpfp + cp + ccp = 0, (52a) 

where K^, bp and Cp are given by Nosier et al (1992). Similarly, the magnitudes of 
the impact force at various times are obtained from 

K,fl>^ + bpfp + cpaip = 0, (52b) 

where K^. is given by Nosier et al (1992). It is to be noted that when a„ = 0, (32b) 
becomes identical to (50). That is, the reloading contact law of Tan & Sun (1982) 
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will be identical to the Hertzian contact law. The manner in which (52a) will be 
solved depends on the experimentally evaluated value of q. The experimental results 
of Tan & Sun (1982) indicated that this value varied between 2 and 3. For ^ = 2-5, 
(52a) will be solved numerically. However for g = 2 and q = 3 (52a) can be transformed, 
respectively, into a quadratic equation and a cubic equation which can be solved 
exactly. 

The impactor position at any time t = pAt can be obtained as: 

z(pAr) = i;„-(pAt)-^^-^-/p--- X (p-0'(At)^-/i. (53a) 

6 ffio mo ■= 1 

The transverse displacement of the laminate at the point of contact according to the 
layerwise theory and the equivalent single-layer theories can be written as 


U3{ao,bo,~h/2,pAt) = 


» CO K 

E E 


p— l <xj CO K 

+ E E E E Bm«k 

t = 1 m = 1 « * 1 k = 1 


m=ln=lk=l 
2 




1 1 • A 

(1 -cosm ,At)-sinm .(p-/)Af 


■/p 




(53b) 


where the values of K for various theories have been given earlier. 

Next, in the second scheme, we assume that the contact force variation is cubic in 
time during each time increment and employ the global Hermite cubic interpolation 
polynomials. 


F{t)= E + 
1=1,2,... 

where <l>i’s and <l>(’s are given as: 


0, 

for 

£<(i— 1)A£, 


for 

(i — 1)A£ < £ < iAt, 

'i'fit), 

for 

iAt^t^ (i + 1)A£, 

0, 

for 

t^(i+ 1) At, 

0, 

for 

£<(i- 1)A£, 


for 

(i— l)A£<£<iA£, 


for 

(i — 1)A£ ^ £ ^ (i + 1)A£, 

0, 

for 

t^(i+l}At, 


where 

r, (t) = (3/At^)[t - (i - 1)At]^ - (2/Ar^)[t - (i - 1)A£]^ 
(t) = 1 - (3/At")(t - iAtf + (2/At")(t - iAt)^ 

(t) = (1/A£^)[£ - (i - l)Atf - (1/A£)[£ -a- 1)A£]^ 
iA?(£) = (£ - iAt) - (2/A£)(£ -iA£)2 -h (1/A£2)(£ - ^A£)^ 

In (56) we have 

fi = F{iAt) and /j = ^ 
at 


(54) 


(55a) 


(55b) 


(56) 


lt = iAl 


( 57 ) 
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That is, /, is, as before, the magnitude of the total impact force at time t — iAt and 
f; is the slope of the force-time curve at time t = iAt. Furthermore, we have 
- dF 

/o = F(0) = 0 and /o = — =0. The last result can be obtained by differentiation 

dt (=0 

of (32) and noting that a(0) = 0. So, in summary, we are required to determine/,- and 
fi at each time step (£ = iAt). For this purpose we need another equation besides (43). 
This second equation is obtained by direct differentiation of (43): 


(2/3)Kf^'^F(t)-F->'^(t} = Vo-mmo) [' F(T)dT 

J 0 


CO 00 X 

'X 

~ Z Z Z ^mnk^mnk 

F(T)-cosa)„„„(£-T)dT. 

m=1n=1k-1 4 

0 

(58) 


When (i — 1)A£ ^ ^ iAt, we have 

F(£) = /_,^,^_, + /_i'??_i+/.«A?+/<?,', /=1,2,.... (59) 

We evaluate the four integrals appearing in (43) and (58) at time £ = pAt(p = 1,2,...); 


F(t)-(£ — T)dT = F(r)-(pAt — r)<ir 


3 1 _ p-i At — 

= -(A£)^-4--(A£)^-4 + ^ S (A£)H(p-0-/. 


F(T)-sin coM -z)dr= F(T)-sin (o^JpAt - T)dT 




1 

r ^ 

_At^o 


^sincu„„,A£--^(2 + cosa)„„,A£) •/, 


t' * 1 

-tSy Z isin"«„kAf(p-i) 


p-i r 

+ <5p- Z <^cos£o„„,A£(p- 




rpit 1 1 _ p-i 

F(T)dT= F(T)dT = -A£-/p-—(A£)^'/p4-(5p-Z At’/i, (60c) 

1 Jo 2 12 i = i 


F(T)-cosa»„„*(£-T)dT= F(T)-cosco„„^(pA£-T)dT 


r 12 

At^co* 

^ rtin 


■(l-cos£o„„,At)~~5^sin(U„„^A£ -f. 
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+ 


CO 


1 

2 

mnk 


Atcol 


-smco_.At ■ 




p-i r 


mnk 




(1-cosco„„,At) 


24 




-(l-cosa)_At) 


fp 

12 . 

-^smcw^Al 


mnk 


Aro); 


1 I 

+ ^p' E ^sinco„„^At(p-0 
1 = 1 


4 12 

(2 + cos CO .At) -;—^sin a)_.^ At 




c£j: 




■/o 


(60d) 


where has been defined earlier. From (57), (60), (43) and (58) we have; 

o-pPJ^ + fip/p + Cp/p + dp = 0 , .(61a) 

and 

^pfp'fp + ^pfp "I" ^pfp 4" dp = 0, (61b) 

where the coefficients ap, 6 p,...,dp are given in appendix E in Nosier et al (1992). 
Introducing /p = ^3, (61b) becomes: 

-at+ ^3pdl + KpS] + Kp9p + Kp = 0 - ( 62 ) 

The expressions for /i^pQ = 0^ 1,• • •,4) in terms of ap,bp,...,Jp are displayed in 
appendix E in Nosier et al (1992). 

_ Upon solving (62) for gp (for example by the Newton-Raphson method)./p and 

/p can be determined for every p = 1,2.The impactor position at any time t = pAt 

is obtained by: 


:(pAt) = np(pAt) - 1^/p + E^-^/p - Syf (p - i)f, - • 

20 tHo 30 mo i=i mo L 15 J 


(63) 


The displacement of the plate at the contact point (x = Oo, y = ho) according to various 
plate theories is obtained by substituting (^b) into (31): 


U3(ao,ho. — h/2,pAt) = 
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(64) 


where, as before, iC = 3(N -f 1) in lwpt, X = 5 in FSDPT and TSDPT, and X = 3 in 
rr PT 
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3.3 Determination of impact force using loading VI 

Here we consider the determination of the total impact force according to the loading 
model VI. The transverse displacement of the laminate at the impact point according 
to various theories is determined from (35) and (37). Substituting these equations and 
(32) and (41) into (43) results in 


CO 00 X 


K-^i^F^>\t) = vj-{llmo) f(T)(t-T)dt- I I S 


m=ln=lfc —1 


{sin[y„„f’^/^(T)] - ^'^(i:)cos[y„„T'i/3(T)]}sintu„„,(r - T)dT, 

(65) 


where has been defined earlier. The total force F{t) in (65) can be replaced by 
either a(t) with the help of (32) or by the radius of contact region R„{t) with the help 
of (34). In either case, the nonlinear integral equation (65) may not have an analytical 
solution. Therefore, only a numerical solution of this equation will be presented here. 
Assuming a linear variation for the total force F{t) during each small time increment, 
the first integral in (65) at time t = pAt(p =1,2,...) is given as in (49a). To evaluate 
the second integral appearing in (65) we assume that the total force F(t) is constant 
during each small time increment. That is, for (i — l)At ^ t ^ iAt; we assume that 

m = Wi + fi-x) = fo (66) 

where, as before, /; is the magnitude of the force F{t) at time t = iAt. The variable fi 
is introduced for' simplicity. The second integral in (65) will be 




{sin[y„„F^/^(T)] - ‘'^(t)cos ly„„F^'^ixU }' sin co^„^(pAt - T)dT 


CO. 


(l-cosa)„„,At)[sin(y„Ji/=')-)-„„7;/^-cos(y„„7y3)] 


• mn-* p 


dp 

+ — X [cos©„„^(p-i)Af-cosco„„Jp-i+l)At 




X Csin(y„„///') - y„„7-''cos(y„„7‘^3)]. (67) 


Upon substitution of ^9a), and (67) into (65) we obtain 
a,(lf,-f^_,f'^ + bj^ + c, 

+ E E E^(l-cosm„„,Ar) 

n, = l« = lC=l©„„* 

X [sin(y„jH")-y„„7j^"'Cos(y„J^'^)] = 0, (68) 

where Op, hp, and Cp are given in Nosier et al (1992). 

Upon numerical solution of (68) the value of 7p at r = pAt and, therefore, the value 
of /p, will be obtained. The impactor position is determined from (63). The transverse 
displacement of the laminate at the point of impact according to various theories at 
time t = pAt is obtained by substituting (67) into (36) and (37). 
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4. Numerical results and discussions 

Throughout our numerical examples we assume that the impact occurs at the middle 
of the plate (or beam). That is Uq = a/2 and bo = bjl. 

Example 1 

Timoshenko (1913) considered the problem of a simply-supported isotropic beam 
(1 X 1 X 30-7 cm) subjected to the transverse impact of a 2-cm radius steel ball with 
an initial velocity equal to 1 cm/s. The time histories of the total impact force Fit), 
the impactor position, the beam deflection, the indentation a{t), and the in-plane 
stress at the outer fibre of the beam are given in Nosier et al (1992). In Timoshenko’s 
solution the response quantities are obtained up to time t~ 1778 x 10~®s and 
therefore only two collisions were observed. The present results, on the other hand, 
indicate that a third collision also occurs at t ~ 1800 x 10”®s. For this problem, the 
indentation is small indicating that the contact region is very small. From the 
numerical results it was concluded that (i) the impact force can be accurately 
determined by considering a fairly reasonable number of normal modes, and (ii) the 
accurate determination of stress requires the superposition of more normal modes 
which can drastically increase the computer execution time. In obtaining the present 
results, the impact load was represented as a concentrated load (case-I loading model). 
Also the nonlinear integral equation (43) was solved using the linear Lagrange 
interpolation functions with a time increment At = 10(/is). To check the accuracy of 
our results, we also solved (43) using the Hermite cubic polynomials. It was observed 
that when the linear Lagrange functions are used, the solution remains accurate and 
stable for a wide range of At when the impact response of the structure is obtained 
analytically. 

Example 2 

In this example we consider the impact response of a ten-layered symmetric laminate 
(0°/90°/0°/90°/0°)j, which is also considered by Qian & Swanson (1980), with material 
properties; £jj = 120GPa, £22 = 7-9GPa, = 5-5GPa, Vj 2 = V 23 = 0-3, 

p = 1580kg/m^, a = f) = 0-2m. The laminate is impacted by a 12-7 mm diameter steel 
ball (p = 7960kg/m^) with an initial velocity no = 3m/s. It was assumed that the 
impactor is rigid so that the Hertzian contact coefficient K 2 can be obtained from 
^2 = (4/3)y^£22. This way it is found that Kj = 8-394 x 10®N/m^^^. Qian & 
Swanson (1990) developed numerical results, based on FSDPT with the shear correction 
factors equal to n^/12, by using two different techniques. Their first technique was 
based on the Rayleigh-Ritz method, with numerical integration in time, and the 
Hertzian contact law. In their second technique they replaced the Hertzian contact 
law, by a linear contact law 

F = K,a. (69) 

Therefore, instead of a nonlinear integral equation they analytically solved a linear 
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integral equation similar to 

= /(T)-(t - t)c1t 

mo J 0 

- I I E [ /W-sina)„„^(t-T)dT, (70) 

m-1 m= 1fc=1 Jo 

by using the Laplace transformation technique. In so doing, they had to find the 
infinite roots of a polynomial equation by using a numerical scheme. Rather than 
solving (70) analytically as in Qian & Swanson (1990), if we follow our procedure 
and use the global linear Lagrange interpolation functions for the approximation of 
the total contact force f (t), we' obtain 

(X-‘ + V-4 + c, = 0, (71) 

which yields 

4==-c,/(h, + /C-M, (72) 

where and c^ are the same as defined earlier. It is our belief that the solution (72) 
is more direct and less involved than the analytical one proposed by Qian & Swanson 
(1990). In that paper it was assumed that = 5-866 x 10®N/m and numerical results 
based on the Hertzian and the linear contact laws were compared. Three different 



Time 

Figure 5. The contact force history of (079070790°/0“)j laminate. 
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thicknesses were assumed for the laminate. It was assumed that the impact load was 
distributed uniformly over a small square region. To check our analyses and computer 
codes, we developed the numerical results of figure 5 in that paper which are displayed 
here in figure 5. The results of Qian & Swanson (1990) are not presented here since 
they are identical to our results. It is clear from figure 5 that Hertzian and linear 
contact laws yield almost identical results for a thin plate. This, of course, is due to 
the fact that the significance of indentation vanishes for thin plates. This conclusion 
was also reached by Qian & Swanson (1990). It is to be remembered that no clear 
and scientific methodology yet exists for determination of the contact coefficient 
of the linear law. 

In order to obtain an assessment concerning the significance of various loading 
models considered in this report, we have displayed in figure 6 the time history of 
the impact force of the ten-layered laminate (with h ='2.69 mm). The impact load in 
figure 6 is modelled according to cases I and VI loading models. Remember that in 
the case VI loading model the load is assumed to be distributed in accordance to 
the Hertzian contact law and, furthermore, the time-dependence of the contact region 
is taken into account. It is seen from figure 6 that the two models yield identical 
results for a reasonably small At. The results of two models are not, of course, identical 
when a larger time increment is assumed. This is primarily due to the fact that in 
the numerical evaluation of the second integral appearing in equation (65) we assumed 
that the contact force remains constant during each small time increment. Our 
conclusion here is that since the contact region is often an extremely small region. 


N 



Figure 6. Comparison of contact force piedicted by various loading models. 
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the loading model I will yield very accurate results as far as the total impact force 
F(t) and the transverse displacement of the laminate are concerned. This is particularly 
true when the equivalent single-layer theories are employed, since transverse inexten- 
sibility is assumed in such theories. However, it is found, based on the results of 
LWPT, that a realistic description for both stresses in the vicinity of the contact region 
and the impact force is only obtained from the case-VI loading model. The calculated 
values of the total force at various time steps can then be used to obtain the 
corresponding values of the radius of the circular contact region. 

The convergence study of the in-plane stress (Th (see Nosier et al 1992 for details 
regarding the stress calculations), at the point of contact (x = a/2, y = bJ2, z — — hjl) 
is accomplished with the help of figure 7. The results indicate that a relatively large 
number of normal modes are required to achieve convergence for the stress. It will 
soon become clear that a correct distribution for stresses near the contact region 
cannot be obtained from any of the single-layer theories during the contact period. 

When h = 2-69 mm multiple (two) impacts occur in figures 5 and 6, but only 
the first impact is shown here. This problem was also considered by Sun & Chen 
(1985) who used a plastic contact law and an experimentally determined value for 
^2 = 1-413 X lO^N/m^''^. Using this value, and based on FSDPT, we have displayed 
the time history of the impact force in figures 8 and 9. Comparison of figures 7 and 
8 reveals that, as opposed to stress calculation, a relatively low number of normal 
modes is required for the convergence of the impact force. This conclusion is also 
valid as far as the transverse displacement is concerned. We should emphasize at this 

Pa 



Figure 7. Convergence study for the in-plane stress at the contact point 
(x = all, y = bjl, z = — hjl). 
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point that this rapid convergence is a direct consequence of the transverse inexten¬ 
sibility (in the thickness direction) assumption in the equivalent single-layer theories. 
We will demonstrate that the convergence of the impact force and the displacement 
at the point of contact is quite slow by using LWPT. Furthermore, it will become 
apparent that none of the response quantities in the vicinity of the contact region is 
correctly predicted by the equivalent single-layer theories during the contact period. 
The results of figure 9 also indicate that the analytical solution remains stable and 
accurate for relatively large values of At. 

Example 3 

Here we consider a three-layered laminate (079070°) with material properties: 
£1 =25-1 X 10 «psi ,£2 = 4-8 x lO^psi, £3 = 0-75 x 10 ®psi,Gi 2 = x 10 ®psi,.G ^3 = 
1-2 X lO^psi, G 23 = 0-47 X lO^psi, = 0-036, = 0-171, p = 1-4667 x lO^b-sVin*. 

We will use the case-VI loading model in the remaining developments. We assume 
that the square plate (a = b = 10 in.) is impacted by a 0-25 in. radius steel impactor 
with a mass equal to 4-8 x 10"*lb-sVin. and an initial velocity of 100in./s. As we 
pointed out earlier, the contact coefficient appearing in the Hertz law must be 
obtained experimentally, at least for orthotropic laminates. Here by using the modified 
Hertz law we find that K 2 = 2-791 x lO^lb/in^^^. If we follow the procedure suggested 
by Greszczuk (1982), we obtain K 2 =0-837 x 10®lb/in*/^. In evaluating Kj, we also 
assumed that v, = 4 (Vj 3 + v^j) and G^ = ^(G^-f 633 ). Clearly there exists a big 
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difference between the two values of ^ 2 - Most likely the actual value of JK 2 lies 
somewhere between these two values. This conclusion is merely based on the observation 
that the value of the out-of-plane Young’s modulus £3 is much smaller than £2 • Here, 
however, for numerical calculations we use the value of X 2 = 2-791 x 10®lb/in^'^. 
Also, we again use n^/l2 for the shear correction factors in FSDPT. We have displayed 
the time-histories of the impact force and the transverse displacement of the laminate 
(a/h = 40) in figures 10 and 11, respectively. In developing the numerical results based 
on LWPT we modelled each physical layer as two layers. Figure 10 is clear justification 
for employing this theory in the impact problems. The inaccuracy of the equivalent 
single-layer theories in such problems stems from the fact that the assumptions of 
indentation and transverse inextensibility are made simultaneously. Indeed, from 
figure 11 it is observed that during contact there is a significant difference between 
the transverse displacements at the point of contact (x = a/ 2 , y = b/2, z = — h/2) and 
at the point (x = a/2, h/2, z = h/2). After the contact period the two displacements 
become essentially identical. The slight differences cannot be distinguished from the 
figures. For clarity, the time-histories of the displacement of the plate at the contact 
point, the impactor position, and indentation during contact period are displayed in 
figure 12 . 

Similar results are also generated for a thicker plate (a/h = 20) and are shown in 
figures 13 and 14. It is observed that for such a plate there is yet a more significant 
difference between the transverse displacements at the contact point and at point 
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Figure 10. Comparison of the contact force histories predicted by various 
theories. 


{x = ajl, y = bjl, z - hl2). This is the primary reason for the impact force being lower 
than that predicted by the equivalent single-layer theories. 

Results for an additional example, related to impact response of an antisymmetric 
cross-ply laminate (0°/90°) are given in Nosier et al (1992). 


5. Summary and conclusions 

In this report we have developed the low-velocity impact dynamic analyses of a 
laminated plate according to four different plate theories. The first three theories 
belong to the class of the equivalent single-layer theories in which the transverse 
extensibility of the plate is ignored. The fourth theory, the one which takes this effect 
into account by representing the displacements in a layerwise manner, is called the 
layerwise plate theory of Reddy (LWPT). Throughout this study we have demonstrated 
the effectiveness of this theory through several numerical examples pertaining to the 
natural frequencies, the impact force, the displacement, and the in-plane and inter¬ 
laminar stress components (Nosier et al 1992). In particular, we have found that the- 
rate of convergence of all the response quantities, including the impact force and 
the transverse displacement, is basically the same and very slow, specially during the 
contact period and in the vicinity of the contact zone, according to the layerwise 
theory. More importantly, a full three-dimensional description of the stress field is 
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Figure 11. Comparison of the displacement of a laminate at the contact point 
and at point (.x = a/2, y = b/2, z = h/l). 


obtained only through lwpt. The results of this theory indicate a tremendous amount 
of stress concentration during the contact period in the vicinity of the contact point. 
During the contact period, the local deformation in the thickness direction in the 
neighbourhood of the contact region is the primary reason for the stress build-ups. 
On the other hand, the nature of the stress is mainly flexural in the free-vibration 
region. Indeed, for a thick plate the flexural stress is negligible as compared with the 
infinitely large values of the stress components in the contact region during the 
duration of the contact. All these observations were made through the employment 
of the layerwise theory. In fact, only now through the use of lwpt, not through a 
single-layer-theory, can the matrix cracking, fibre breakage, debonding, and other 
experimentally observed phenomena be explained. To predict the onset of any failure 
one should incorporate a failure criterion into our impact analysis. Because of the 
full 3-D capacity of LWPT, we more realistically modelled the impact pressure in 
accordance with the Hertzian law of contact. This model, named in this paper as the 
case-VI loading model, takes into account the time-dependence of the contact area. 
This, on the other hand, has necessitated the solution of a relatively more complicated 
nonlinear integral equation. In solving this equation, we made the assumption that 
the impact force was constant during small time intervals in evaluating the second 
integral appearing in this equation. In order to be able to use a larger time step in 
the analysis, the second integral must be, as in case of the first integral, evaluated by 
assuming a linear variation for the impact force during various time intervals. 


Impactor's Poatlon, Plate'e Olaplacement, 
Indentation 
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Figure 14. The transverse displacement of (079070°) laminate (a//i = 20) 
according to various theories. 


As far as the equivalent single-layer theories are concerned, we point out that the 
response quantities predicted by these theories, especially by the shear-deformation 
theories, are accurate to a certain degree only in the free-vibration period. During 
the contact period, the results of these theories are valid only at points away from 
the contact region. On the other hand, we are often only concerned with a precise 
description of the stress field in the contact zone neighbourhood because of the 
existence of high stress concentrations. For this reason the usefulness of the equivalent 
single-layer theories is questionable. 
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Managing disasters precipitated by natural hazards 
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Abstract. Natural hazards are a piece of the dynamics of the outer 
working parts of the earth’s thermodynamic engines; and their course in 
many cases cannot be stayed. But disasters caused by them can be 
significantly minimized by designing and enforcing hazard-resilient land 
use plans, building codes and other safety and avoidance measures. Current 
understanding of the space-time characteristics of natural hazards offers 
considerable insight in designing effective hazard reduction programmes 
as well as a research agenda that would progressively vitalize this 
endeavour. 

Keywords. Natural hazards; disaster reduction. 


Life on earth has always been subject to natural catastrophes. Repeatedly, since the 
dawn of time, sudden or prolonged changes in the supportive environment of the 
day have wiped out whole species; but evolution proceeded by stimulating the 
innovative capacities of those surviving, towards the development of evermore viable 
life-sustaining mechanisms. Human societies too have been hapless victims of 
recurring scourges wreaked by floods and drought, storms, earthquakes and landslides. 
The annual toll of life and property exacted by natural hazards has increased rather 
dramatically since the Industrial Revolution (figure 1). In recent years, for example, 
between 1964 and 1983, 2-5 million people were killed and over 750 million rendered 
homeless by disasters caused by natural hazards. A single moderate earthquake 
(M = 6-4) that rocked Maharashtra last September, killed over 15,000 people and 
rendered a large number destitute. Indeed, with the increasing concentration of human 
populations and industrial activity in super cities (figure 2), the potential threat of 
natural disasters the world over continues to grow. This threat,is particularly high 
in the third world where 3 factors combine to expose large unwary communities to 
grave risk. 

First, the survival needs of a burgeoning human family drive an increasing number 
to occupy ecological niches of marginal energy, unaware of the slow-developing 
instabilities that might some day turn into disaster. Second, the one-way environmental 
degradation caused by the continuing loss of shallow aquifers, forest cover, soils and 
coastal wetlands, mangrove and coral systems, insidiously erodes the very support 
base of the natural systems on which the majority that subsist near the earth, are so 
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Figure 2. Illustration of the concentration of human population in super cities 
around the world. 
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abjectly dependent. Finally, the poor technological infrastructure for generating hard 
data on critical earth system parameters, encourages a lackadaisical approach to 
hazard estimation and design of critical structures and preparedness planning 
strategies. The latter have the further effect of exacerbating the impact of natural 
hazards by instilling a sense of false confidence in such measures until, as happens 
so often, they prove quite inadequate when tragedy strikes. 

Natural hazards - the other face of an energetic planet 

Natural hazards result from extreme fluctuations in the dynamic state of our energetic 
planet. The earth is a vigorously convecting system powered within by radioactivity 
and primordial heat, and without by the sun’s energy which warms it nonuniformly. 
Its various spheres of solid, liquid and gaseous domains, while subject to their own 
time scales of processes, .thus constantly flow and exchange materials and energy 
across their multiple interfaces in a ceaseless struggle to attain equilibrium, in turn, 
fashioning a wondrous variety of ecological systems in passage. However, it is in the 
very nature of such variously coupled systems that their meta-stable state would 
periodically excurse to extreme values and even become unpredictably chaotic. Some 
insights in such processes have been gained in recent years by studying the dynamics 
of simple coupled systems. Nature, apparently reproduces such behaviour all the time 
and at various scales. We can visualize these processes at work in the growth of crystals, 
snow flakes, clouds and drainage channels as< well as earthquakes and convective 
instabilities that breed destructive storms. Natural hazards are thus just the other 
face of a vibrant youthful planet which alone amongst its four terrestrial sisters 
organized itself into a system of interactive spheres that would symbiotically regulate 
its environment for the appearance and sustenance of life forms. Natural hazards are 
going to be with us forever but disasters need not. 

Confronting natural hazards for disaster reduction 

The severity of disasters precipitated by natural hazards is, in fact, determined by our 
ability or otherwise to confront them with knowledge and commitment. Considerable 
understanding has now been gained of the evolution and characteristic features of 
cyclones, floods and drought, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and landslides. 
Carefully recorded accounts of past events wherever chronicled, have also led to a 
recognition of their space-time patterns, while analyses of these patterns have created 
insights in predicting the probabilities of their occurrences in future. Powerful 
analytical frameworks and computer simulation models have also developed apace 
with progress in computational techniques, which enable one to translate these 
prognostications into quantitative descriptions of probabilistic hazards. These figures 
when incorporated in the design of land-use patterns, hazard-resistant structures and 
preparedness strategies, can greatly minimize the impact of Nature’s fury. For example, 
by intelligent management of land slopes backed by scientific mapping and monitoring 
of the area, Japan has been able to considerably reduce the impact of recurrent 
landslides from 130,000 dwellings destroyed in 1938 to only 2,000 in 1976. In India 
too, the existence of a network of coastal radars (figure 5 in Joseph, this volume) and 
satellite-based surveillance systems to track the evolution of cyclonic storms, enabled 
the authorities to evacuate over 600,000 people to safe shelters in the wake of the 
1990 Andhra cyclone, which attained hurricane intensity. The death toll was thus 
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limited to about 1,000 as compared with 20,000 killed by an earlier Andhra cyclone 
in 1977. 

Satellite-based early warning systems in Bangladesh have similarly helped reduce 
the fatalities caused by cyclones in recent years; from 300,000 deaths in 1970 to 10,000 
in 1985. 

These few examples of hazard reduction efforts clearly demonstrate how a focussed 
application of available technologies can significantly reduce the disaster proportions 
of a natural hazard. The latter examples, of course, relate only to one aspect of hazard 
reduction strategy, that is, rescue and relief. Yet more remarkable successes can be 
achieved by advance planning to ensure long-term protection from natural hazards 
as well as research to gain a clearer definition of the physical processes which will 
improve our prediction capabilities. This is shown by the Japanese example founded 
on systematic assessment of landslide hazard, and design and enforcement of well- 
formulated building and grading codes. 

The recognition of these potential capabilities that now lie within our grasp, in 
enhancing our resilience to face the rigours of natural hazards, led the United Nations 
to declare the decade of the Nineties as the International Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction (IDNDR). Serious efforts have accordingly been made in some countries, 
notably in the West and in Japan, for designing a comprehensive hazard reduction 
programme and its systematic implementation by exploiting the strong commonalities 
that Disaster Mitigation measures share, irrespective of the nature of specific hazards. 

The generic framework for disaster management 

An effective strategy for mitigating disasters caused by natural hazards consists 
in the design and implementation of four related activities: advance action for 
long-term protection; preparedness for efficient response to a hazardous event that 
has happened or is about to happen; recovery and rehabilitation; and research for 
improving prediction reliability, as well as the design of appropriate engineering and 
social structures that would effectively embed in the local culture. 

Advance planning 

This is the most important activity aimed at providing basic directions for creating 
an environment for long-term protection and enhancing the resilience of a community 
in braving natural hazards. The basic grounds prepared in this process also come in 
handy for implementing rehabilitation measures that would instil confidence in their 
future viability. This activity involves the following tasks. 

* Identification of hazard-prone regions on the basis of historical and current 
knowledge as well as conceptual anticipations. 

* Evaluation of the probability of exceedance of hazard intensities over various 
intervals in the future, corresponding to the life spans of different types of structures, 
utilities and systems; and preparation of hazard intensity maps. 

* Creation of multihazard Geographical Information Systems and design of land use 
management schemes. 

* Design of engineering specifications for various kinds of structures and systems. 

* Assessment of risks faced by existing structures and systems and designs for retro¬ 
fitting and relocating them wherever necessary. 
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Disaster preparedness 

These measures, necessitating horrendous outlays, can obviously be targetted only to 
specific areas that have already been identified as being vulnerable. They are most 
effective when well designed protocols for rescue and relief are already in place and 
can be directed by computer-simulated visualisations of the progress of a suspected 
or imminent catastrophe. Its basic elements are as follows. 

♦ Design and operational readiness of protocols for effective rescue and relief 
measures, prevention of cascade disasters such as epidemics, and emergency 
operation of critical services in the event of their failure. 

* Operational prediction models energized by real-time data for forecasting the 
progressive evolution of a natural hazard, its estimated space-time characteristics 
and intensity. 

* Regular dissemination of information through bulletins carefully designed to evoke 
a constructive response and avoid panic. 

♦ Rapid response action planning and implementation. 

Rehabilitation 

The only way to reduce the continuing impact of natural disasters on affected communities 
is to provide rapid relief and rehabilitation while at the same time freeing them from 
the spectre of similar catastrophes in the future. In implementing this activity, 
therefore, ad hoc measures should be consciously eschewed and strict adherence 
enforced to follow the recommended land use pattern and codes for engineering 
design and control. 

Research and development 

While all-out efforts should be immediately launched to use globally available 
knowledge and technologies in estimating and mapping hazard intensities in threatened 
areas, and in the development of operational prediction systems within this decade, 
continual improvement of these capabilities will require an equally focussed effort to 
close the critical gaps in our understanding, through further research. Nature usually 
offers considerable revealing information in the wake of highly energetic catastrophes, 
notably earthquake aftershocks and wind fields after the storm landfall. An important 
research strategy should therefore aim at meticulous scientific preparedness to glean 
this information contained in the post-disaster behaviour of earth systems. For 
example, our understanding of earthquake processes in the Himalaya and in the 
interior of the continent could have progressed by a quantum jump in the last few 
years, had Indian scientific organizations been ready to monitor details of the 
immediate aftershock sequences of the recent Bihar (1988), Uttarkashi (1991) and 
Khillari (1993) earthquakes, and of changes in the attendant strain field. 

An illustrative example to draw attention to some of the outstanding problem”" 
hazard reduction that call for continuing research is given in table 1. *’*• 
are the basic requirements of information products that can b~ 
knowledge already available; and these need to be address'*'^ 
the last column spells out the prerequisite state-of the-”-* ♦ 
to realize these goals. These too, should be installed ' 
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India has taken a number of measures to mitigate the severity of natural disasters 
caused by floods, storms and drought, but a serious programme to reduce their impact 
to the levels now possible, through a systematic and focussed application of science 
and technology, still remains a distant goal. A basic impediment to achieving this 
goal is the absence of an authentic and reliable information system for environmental 
data, which forms the core of a disaster-reduction programme. 

The extant structure of the government-run scientific organizations charged with 
the responsibility of data generation, archiving and dissemination, appears to have 
some inherent difficulties in developing state-of-the-art technology systems capable 
of generating high quality uninterrupted data sets needed for modern analysis. This 
fact has to be confronted honestly and squarely whilst establishing the basic 
information systems. It may even be helpful to seek some insights into the sociology 
of scientific data-gathering organisations in the country from professionals in the 
field, so that our next steps in this direction prove to be as vital and flawless as 
anywhere in the world. 

The papers contained in this volume were presented at a short symposium on 
Disaster Reduction organised at the University of Roorkee as a part of the last annual 
meeting of the Indian Academy of Sciences. They describe in detail the nature of 
threats posed by various kinds of natural hazards, and our current endeavours to 
mitigate their impact. 
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Tropical cyclone hazards and warning and disaster mitigation 
systems in India 

PORATHUR V JOSEPH 

Satellite Township, Kakanad, Cochin 682 030, India 

Abstract. The main features of a cyclone that cause death and destruction 
are; (1) Storm surge, a rapid increase in sea level along the coast, primarily 
caused by the strong surface wind field of the cyclone as it approaches 
the coast, (2) the violent sustained wind and wind gusts and cyclone- 
spawned tornadoes, and (3) the heavy rain and consequent flooding. The 
paper describes the structure of a tropical cyclone of hurricane intensity 
and its damage potential, cyclone detection, tracking, forecasting and 
warning systems. It concludes that with over a hundred years of research 
and operational experience on cyclones available with the meteorological 
community and with the insat and cyclone detection radar network, 
India has now an efficient cyclone warning system. This system would 
however benefit from further sophistication notably the use of Doppler 
Radars for cyclone wind field monitoring and an aircraft reconnaissance 
facility for probing cyclones. Research is needed to develop techniques 
for better forecasting of the tracks of cyclones more than a day ahead and 
also their intensity changes. 

Cyclone disaster mitigation arrangements were organised in the 
maritime states of India only during the last 25 years. This relatively young 
field requires more developmental work, particularly in coastal area 
planning to reduce property losses, and exploration of alternative 
approaches to large-scale evacuation of the coastal population threatened 
by cyclones to distant temporary shelters. 

Keywords. Hurricane intensity; T-number; eye and wall cloud; cyclone 
alert and warnings; cyclone disaster (distress) mitigation. 


1. Introduction 

It was Henry Piddington, President of the Marine Courts, Calcutta who pioneered 
scientific studies on tropical cyclones in the Indian seas, systematically collecting 
meteorological logs of ships plying in those waters. He published a series of memoirs 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal during 1838-1858 dealing with 
individual cyclones. He also wrote a book entitled The Sailor's Horn-Book for the 
Law of Storms, the fourth edition of which appeared in 1864. 

One of the oldest recorded cyclonic storms that caused heavy casualties in India 
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was the one that hit the mouth of the Ganges near Calcutta on October 7, 1737. It 
is reported to have killed 3,00,000 people and destroyed 20,000 crafts of various 
descriptions, although there are some doubts about these figures. The river rose by 
40 feet over its usual level. These details are taken from a catalogue of 112 recorded 
cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, up to the end of 1876, compiled by Henry F Blanford, 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India and published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In recent times, the cyclone that crossed the Andhra 
coast on 19 November 1977 took a toll of 10,000 lives, mainly caused by the 5-metre 
high storm surge that accompanied it. 

Following a devastating cyclone that struck Calcutta in October 1864, the then 
Government of India established a cyclone-warning system for the port of Calcutta. 
The India Meteorological Department was born in 1875 and cyclone warning for 
ports, coastal areas and ships in the Indian seas became one of its routine activities. 
In 1969 the Government of India advised the governments of all maritime states to 
set up ‘Cyclone Distress Mitigation Committees’ (CDMC) in their respective states to 
effect suitable measures for mitigating the attendant hazards. An efficient, full-fledged 
system of cyclone ‘alerts’ and ‘warning’ has since developed in the country to cope 
with this recurrent natural threat. 

A Tropical Cyclone Programme (TCP) was established by the World Meteorological 
Organisation (WMO) in 1971 to assist vulnerable countries in minimising the loss of 
life and property caused by these storms. For disaster prevention and preparedness 
measures, the TCP takes cooperative action with the office of the United Nations 
Disaster Relief Coordinator (undro) and the League of Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies (LRCS). Five different bodies look after the regional components of the TCP. 
One such is the WMO/ESCAP Panel on Tropical Cyclones serving the countries 
bordering the Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal and the northern Indian Ocean. They 
are: Bangladesh, India, Maldives, Myanmar, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Thailand. This 
panel coordinates the cooperative activities among the member countries in tackling 
cyclone problems. Under a Cyclone Operational Plan for the region. New Delhi 
issues ‘Tropical Weather Outlook’ daily at 0600 UTC and ‘Cyclone Advisory Bulletins’ 
at 6-hour intervals to the member countries, whenever a cyclonic storm develops in 
the northern Indian Ocean. 


2. Tropical cyclone and the associated hazards 

A typical mature tropical cyclone is a warm core vortex in the atmosphere (anti¬ 
clockwise vortex rotation in the northern hemisphere and clockwise in the southern), 
cyclonic in the lower troposphere and anti-cyclonic in the upper troposphere. The 
circulation extends horizontally to some 1000 kilometres from the centre and vertically 
to about 15 km above sea level. There is an ‘eye’ at the centre of the cyclone of radius 
5 to 50 kilometres. The eye is rain-free with light winds. It is surrounded by a ‘wall 
cloud’ made up of tall cumulo-nimbus clouds rising upto an altitude of 15-18 km, 
the wall cloud thickness being about 10-15 km radially. Below the wall cloud are 
found the strongest surface winds of the cyclone {F,„jj) and its heaviest rain intensity. 
Beyond the wall cloud, surface wind speeds decrease gradually with the radial distance 
from the centre and rainfall is confined to the regions covered by the inward spiralling 
cloud-bands (composed of cumulo-nimbus clouds and some cumulus clouds at large 
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distances from the centre) that are seen within a radial distance of about 400 km from 
the centre of the cyclone. 

As one moves from the periphery to the centre of the cyclone, the sea level atmospheric 
pressure falls continuously, the largest radial pressure gradients of 2-4hPa/km 
occurring in the wall cloud region. Under the influence of frictional forces, the low-level 
wind direction which is almost tangential to the nearly circular isobars of the cyclone 
field at about 1 km above sea level, swerves to about 25° towards low pressure at 
sea level. The low level winds rich in moisture thus possess strong tangential and 
radial components causing the air parcels to spiral inwards from the peripheral regions 
of the cyclone towards its centre. In consequence, their rotational velocity (tangential 
wind) increases rapidly due to partial conservation of its angular momentum. The 
radial component of the wind converges large amounts of moisture to the central 
regions of the cyclone, which ascends and condenses in cloud formations there, keeping 
the central regions warmer than the surrounding tropical atmosphere. This warm 
anomaly which reaches a maximum of about 15°C at 300-200hPa level (9-12km 
altitude) reduces the radial pressure gradients at these high altitudes. The cyclonically 
rotating air parcels rising up in the central regions of the cyclone move outwards in 
the upper troposphere, under the action of unbalanced centrifugal forces (with reduced 
pressure gradients) and conserving angular momentum, begin to reverse their cyclonic 
rotation as they move further away from the centre. Satellite pictures of tropical 
cyclones indeed show both the inward spiralling low-level clouds and the 
outward-moving cirrus clouds at the upper levels. 

Our current knowledge of the structure of tropical cyclones has come from studies 
made for over a hundred years of different cyclone-prone regions of the world. Early 
studies using ship reports and measurements from coastal and island observatories 
gave a reasonably good picture of the surface level features of the cyclone, but that 
of their three-dimensional structure has been derived mainly from ‘reconnaissance 
flights* using specially equipped aircraft that were flown into the cyclone at various 
levels, measuring winds, temperatures, humidity and pressure. Direct sensing as well 
as remote sensing methods, especially compositing of data from routine balloon 
soundings of the atmosphere has also yielded a wealth of information (Gray 1979, pp 
155-218). Details regarding the eye, wall cloud and the spiral cloud bands were 
obtained from satellite pictures (polar orbiting and geo-stationary) as well as cyclone 
detection radar systems installed at coastal and island stations. Figure 1 shows the 
cloud picture of a hurricane intensity tropical cyclone recorded by the cyclone 
detection radar at Madras. 

Low pressure systems such as the tropical cyclones that occur over the oceans are 
classified in intensity or strength according to the highest sustained surface wind 
speeds (averaged over a few minutes) and not the instantaneous gust speeds of their 
circulations. The classification used in India is given in table 1. According to this, a low 
pressure vortex with winds of 64 knots (32 m/s or 115 km/h) and more is called a 
severe cyclonic storm with a core of hurricane winds. Similar systems are called 
‘hurricanes’ in the Atlantic and the eastern Pacific and ‘typhoons’ in the western 
Pacific Ocean. 

By comparing characteristics of the central cloud areas and the eye and spiral 
cloud bands of a cyclone abstracted from satellite cloud pictures with reconnaissance 
aircraft measurements of Dvorak (1975) suggested a method of estimating the 
intensity of a tropical cyclone on a T-number scale of 1 to 8. Each T-number has a 
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Table 1. Classification of low pressure systems in India. 


Type of low pressure system 

Highest sustained surface wind 
(speed, knots) in the circulation 

Low 

Less than 17 

Depression 

17 to 27 

Deep depression 

28 to 33 

Cyclonic storm 

34 to 47 

Severe cyclonic storm 

48 to 63 

Severe cyclonic storm with a 
core of hurricane winds 

64 and above 


corresponding About 70% of the cyclones studied by Dvorak (1975) in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans have been shown to grow in intensity at the rate of 
one T-number per day. 

In their mature stages, tropical cyclones the world over show great similarities in 
their structure and organisation. These similarities result from the strong physical 
forces associated with the release of latent heat and the relatively uniform characteristics 
of the lower boundary, i.e. the sea surface (Anthes 1982). The T-number scale developed 
from studies of cyclones elsewhere in the tropics, is also used in this country for 
determining the intensity of tropical cyclones in the Indian seas, although it would 
be desirable to design a T-scale specific to Indian cyclones by combining cloud picture 
information derived from INSAT with data systematically generated from reconnaissance 
flights. For, although Indian Ocean cyclones are similar in many respects to hurricanes 
and typhoons, they are smaller in horizontal extent than their counterparts in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Knax knots) of a tropical cyclone has been found to be related to the pressure 
drop (PD) in hPa (the difference between the pressures at the periphery and the centre 
of a cyclone) by a relation of the form = k(PD)^^^ where k is a constant for a 
given ocean basin. For cyclones of the Indian seas, Mishra & Gupta (1976) have 
derived the value of k to be 14-2. The relationship between T-number, and pd 
applicable to the cyclones of the Indian seas (after Dvorak 1975 and Mishra & Gupta 
1976) is given in table 2. In Indian seas T-7 is the maximum intensity so far observed, 
the corresponding being about 140 knots. The Andhra cyclone of November 
1977, for example reached an intensity of T-7 on maturity on November 18, and 
maintained that strength till it crossed the coast on the following day. Higher intensities 
of T-8 have been attained by cyclones in the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans. 

During the 100-year period 1891-1990, there have been 561 cyclones in the Indian 
seas with maximum winds of 34 knots or more. About 23% of these, according to 
the India Meteorological Department, intensified into hurricane strength attaining 
maximum winds of 64 knots or more, the corresponding T-number being 4 and PD 
equal to 21 hPa (table 2). Of a sample of 181 cyclones which crossed the Indian coast 
north of 15°N during the 90-year period 1891-1980 analysed by the author and 
coworkers (Joseph et al 1981) only 19 (10-5%) attained an intensity of T-5 (F^^, 
90 knots and PD 40hPa) and two reached intensities of T-6 arid T-7 respectively. 

Cyclones over the Indian seas generally form between latitudes 5°N and 18°N 
during the pre-monsoon (April, May and early part of June) and post-monsoon 
(late September to December) seasons. During the monsoon period June to September, 
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Table 2. Relationship between T-number, and 
pressure drop of a tropical cyclone in the Indian Seas 
(after Dvorak 1975 and Mishra & Gupta 1976). 


T-number 

Maximum wind 
(knots) 

Pressure drop 
PD (hPa) 

1 

25 

_ 

2 

30 

— 

2-5 

35 

6 

3 

45 

10 

3-5 

55 

15 

4 

65 

21 

4-5 

77 

29 

5 

90 

40 

5-5 

102 

52 

6 

115 

66 

6-5 

127 

80 

7 

140 

97 

7-5 

155 

119 

8 

170 

143 


weaker systems (mostly depressions) form over the northern part of the Bay of Bengal 
(north of 18° N) and then move West-North-Westwards across North India shedding 
copious rainfall along their paths. This is also the period when a large number of 
intense hurricanes and typhoons form over the northern hemisphere Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The occurrence of land to the north of the Indian Ocean and the 
large vertical shear of the wind in the monsoon atmosphere prevents intensification 
of these depressions into intense cyclones. 

Some of the low pressure areas forming over the warm waters of the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal slowly deepen into depressions. Those of them which further 
intensify become cyclonic storms within about two days. Some of these further 
intensify and develop an eye over the next few days, surrounded by a wall cloud and 
tightly wound spiral cloud bands with windspeeds of 64 knots or higher and 
hurricane force winds extending to 50 km or even 100 km from the centre. As the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal are comparatively small in area and bounded 
by land on three sides, many Indian cyclones encounter the coast (land-fall) early 
enough and thereby weaken even whilst they are in the stage of intensification. For, 
tropical cyclones weaken rapidly after their centre (the eye) crosses the coast primarily 
due to the absence of the energy laden moisture source below. This partly accounts 
for the low number of T-6 and T-7 cyclones in the Indian seas. 

Decadal frequency of tropical cyclones (34 knots or more) in the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal during the 100-year period 1891-1990 is shown in table 3. 
The moving ten-year totals of these storms are given in figure 2. Cyclone frequency 
(decadal) had a minimum around 1950; and maxima around 1928 and 1970. Currently 
we seem to be passing through an epoch of minimum cyclone frequency. It is notable 
that the observed decadal frequency variation between the late 1960s and the late 
1980s by a factor of two belongs to the era of satellite monitoring, when no cyclone 
was missed. What then could be the cause of this large variation in cyclone frequency? 
And will an era of high cyclone frequency return in the future and, if so, when? 
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Table 3. Decadal frequency of tropical cyclones 
in the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal (data 
provided by Dr G S Mandal). 


Number of cyelonie storms 
Decade (34 knots and more) 


1891-1900 

58 

1901-1910 

58 

1911-1920 

52 

1921-1930 

67 

1931-1940 

61 

1941-1950 

51 

1951-1960 

41 

1961-1970 

63 

1971-1980 

64 

1981-1990 

38 


Studies at the Colorado State University on the spatial distribution of the frequency 
of tropical cyclones during the 20-year period 1958-1977 (Gray 1979) have shown 
that the climatological cyclone genesis depends on several parameters such as sea 
surface temperature (SST) and the depth of warm water (ocean thermal energy above 
the level of 26° C in the top 60 metres of the ocean), the vertical shear between 
horizontal winds at 950 and 200 hPa, middle tropospheric relative humidity, cyclonic 
vorticity in the low level air flow and the degree of convective instability in the 
atmosphere that is necessary for the formation of cumulo-nimbus clouds without 
which tropical cyclones cannot develop. Some of these parameters may be responsible 
for the observed decadal variability. An indepth study of this problem may create 
insights for forecasting active and weak epochs of cyclone frequency, several years in 
advance. Landsea (1993) has reported that intense hurricanes over the Atlantic Ocean 
during the 1970s and 1980s were much less frequent than those experienced during 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

On an average, about 80 tropical cyclones with sustained winds of 20-25 m/s 
(40-50 knots) occur each year in the seven cyclone prone ocean basins (Gray 1979). 



Figure 2. Ten-year moving totals of number of cyclonic storms in the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal with K, = 34 knots or more during the period 
1891-1989. The figure was provided by Dr G S Mandal. 
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Table 4. Annual frequency of tropical cyclones by ocean basin-average of 20 years 1958 to 
1977 (Gray 1979, pp. 155-218). 


North 

Indian 

Northwest 

Pacific 

Northeast 

Pacific 

Northwest 

Atlantic 

South 

Indian 

Australian 

Southwest 

Pacific 

Total 

6-4 

26-3 

13-4 

QO 

do 

8-4 

10-3 

5-9 

79-5 


Figure 3 shows the location of the genesis points of these cyclones for the 20-year 
period 1958-1977; the ocean basin-wise frequency is given in table 4. Tropical cyclones 
are completely absent in the cold ocean waters of the South Atlantic and the eastern 
South Pacific, nor do they form within 4-5° latitude of the equator. The western 
Arabian Sea does not produce tropical cyclones either. Nearly 65% of the global 
tropical cyclones form in the zone bounded by 10° and 20° latitude. 

In a survey of the period 1964-1978 (Southern 1979), it was found that cyclones 
caused maximum deaths when compared to other natural disasters (table 5). In 
November 1970 a single cyclone took a toll of 3,00,000 lives in Bangladesh. Over the 
years, as methods for forecasting the track and intensity of cyclones have improved, 
disaster mitigation efforts have made remarkable progress, greatly reducing the death 
toll, although damage to property has steadily increased due to unplanned expansion 
of human habitats and activities in coastal areas subject to cyclone threats. Figure 4 
shows the potential major impacts of a tropical cyclone upon landfall. The important 
factors are; (1) storm surge, that is, a sudden rise in sea level along the coast, primarily 
caused by strong surface winds of the cyclone as it approaches the coast, (ii) strong 
sustained wind, wind gusts and tornadoes and (iii) heavy rain which in many cases 
is of the order of 30-50 centimetres per day over large areas. In addition to the loss 
of human and animal lives, damage to structures and destruction of crops as shown 
in the figure, there are attendant dislocations like loss of communication and power. 


Table 5. Natural disasters (1964-1978). 


Disaster 

Total deaths 
in 14 years 

Greatest single event 

Tropical cyclones 

416972 

300000 

(Bangladesh, 1970) 

Earthquakes and tidal waves 

195328 

66794 
(Peru, 1969) 

Floods 

26724 

8000 

(S. Vietnam, 1964) 

Tornadoes, severe local storms 

4062 

540 

(Bangladesh, 1969) 

Avalanches and landslides 

5790 

1450 

(Peru, 1974) 

Volcanic eruptions 

2572 

2000 

(Zaire, 1973) 

Extratropical cyclones 

1860 

166 

(USA, 1966) 

Heat (cold) waves 

505 

291 

(India, 1973) 


Compiled from Encyclopaedia Britannica by Southern (1979) 
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Figure 4. The potential major impacts of a tropical cyclone upon crossing the 
coast (landfall). 


the erosion of beaches, damage to off-shore installations, damage to shipping and 
fishing, loss of soil fertility due to saline incursion, and contamination of domestic 
water supply (Anthes 1982; Southern 1987), 


3. The cyclone warning system 

The India Meteorological Department is the agency responsible for monitoring cyclone 
development in the Indian seas and for the issue of timely alerts and warnings 
regarding their temporal evolutio and associated weather hazards. It functions 
through the Area Cyclone Warning .^entres (ACWC) at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
and the Cyclone Warning Centres (CWC) at Ahmedabad, Bhubaneshwar and 
Vishakhaptnam. With the routine availability of hourly cloud pictures now, taken 
by the Indian geostationary satellite INSAT (visible during day light hours and infra-red 
round the clock) the problem of timely detection of tropical cyclones that generally 
form far out in the sea, and of following their tracks has been largely solved. Ten 
high power cyclone detection radars along the east and west coasts of India are 
capable of seeing the eye, wall cloud and the spiral cloud bands of a cyclone out to 
400 km away from the coast (about the distance covered by a cyclone in a day). The 
Cyclone Detection Radar (CDR) network of India is shown in figure 5. Adjacent radar 
stations have overlapping range circles so that the same cyclone can be seen by more 
than one station at any time when they are close to the coast. With INSAT and the 
CDR we now have a dependable system for cyclone warning. Radar systems and 
satellites employ remote sensing techniques. It has been reported however that errors 
in determining the cyclone centre can be up to 110 km by satellite fixes, 20-55 km by 
radar observations and about 20 km by aircraft reconnaissance (Elsberry 1987, pp. 
1-12, 91-131). Additional data required come from meteorological measurements 
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taken by coastal and island observatories and from ships in the field of the cyclone 
whose data routinely flow into the cyclone warning centres. What we do not have is a 
reconnaissance aircraft facility. These specially instrumented aircraft provide accurate 
information about the location of the cyclone centre and other details regarding its 
intensity and the spatial distribution of winds. Such a facility used to be provided 
by the Department of Defence (dod) of USA for the collection of data from hurricanes 
in the Atlantic and typhoons in the Pacific, but was discontinued for the North-West 
Pacific in August 1987. Gray et al (1991) studied the technical aspects of this issue 
at the instance of the American Meteorological Society and found that although 
weather satellites are absolutely essential for tropical cyclone observation, satellite 
measurements of position, intensity, ambient wind distribution etc. of a cyclone are 
sometimes degraded leading to inaccuracy in forecasts. Additional data from 
reconnaissance flights can offset this drawback. 

Doppler radars have capabilities to provide details of the cyclone’s wind field in 
addition to usual data on the eye, wall cloud and spiral cloud bands produced by 
conventional radars. Their ability to continuously monitor the wind maxima associated 
with the wall cloud and the radial extent of the hurricane strength wind field can be 
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of great assistance to the forecaster. The United States has planned to deploy Doppler 
radars round the country during the 1990s (WMO 1990). The India Meteorological 
Department too, it is understood, has plans to replace the existing CDR network with 
Doppler radars in a phased manner. 

The most important element to be forecast is the future path or track of a cyclone. 
Where will it cross the coast is also very important. Many of the Indian cyclones 
move Westwards and North-Westwards. Their tracks are easier to forecast. Others 
while moving initially in these directions, later turn Northwards. Some of them turn 
East of North; these are the ‘recurving’ cyclones and forecasting their track is a difficult 
problem, often involving large errors. 

Objective schemes have been developed for forecasting cyclone tracks, based on 
persistence, climatology and steering. A persistence forecast uses a linear extrapolation 
of the smoothed observed track of the cyclone during the previous 12 or 24 hours. 
The climatological forecast moves the cyclone in the resultant direction with the 
average speed of movement of all the past cyclones over a 50 to 100-year period in 
a small area around its present location and a small calendar time interval (say one 
or two weeks) on either side of that day. An objective method combining both these 
approaches called CLIPER is in wide use today. India also uses this scheme in operational 
cyclone warning and advisories are issued to forecasters from a central office. The 
large scale atmospheric flow in which the tropical cyclone is embedded is empirically 
related to the cyclone track. This phenomenon is called ‘steering’, and is derived 
routinely from the twice-daily balloon soundings of the atmosphere from a large 
network of radiosonde stations world-wide and from cloud motion vectors obtained 
from geo-stationary satellites like INSAT. The steering concept is very useful in 
cyclone-track prediction, particularly to forecast recurvature. 

Forecasters can also get guidance from statistical-dynamical models in which the 
cyclone motion is statistically related to the large scale atmospheric flow features, 
actually observed or forecast. For cyclone forecasting beyond a day, one also needs 
an accurate prediction of changes in the large scale circulation around the cyclone. 
The National Centre for Medium Range Weather Forecast (NCMWRF) established at 
New Delhi with a super-computer facility can greatly empower the cylone forecaster 
in this endeavour by forecasting the evolution of the large scale atmospheric flow 
around India a few days ahead. 

Forecasting intensity changes of cyclones is another area where empiricism prevails. 
While cyclones continue to intensify (many at one T-number per day) over the warm 
seas, and reach maturity at some T-number, what may be the environmental factors 
in the atmosphere and oceans that determine the maximum intensity of a cyclone 
and its growth rate prior to reaching that intensity? This is an area of intense current 
research. For a 12- or 24-hour advance prediction of intensity changes, persistence 
forecasts are usually quite good. 

However, all over the world today the final or official cyclone forecast, although 
aided by objective advisories like CLIPER or the output from a statistical-dynamical 
model, is a subjective decision where the skill and experience of the forecaster is most 
important. Fully deterministic prediction of cyclone intensity and movement, beginning 
from accurate initial data on the cyclone and its large-scale environment, using 
appropriate models and fast computers, is a goal being pursued in some centres 
of research, but its use in cyclone warning may be decades away in the future. 

Errors (the distance between a forecast position and that subsequently occupied 
by the cyclone centre) in the forecasts prepared at the National Hurricane Center, 
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USA for the decade 1982-1991 averaged 100,193 and 383 km respectively for 12-, 24- 
and 48-hour advance forecasts respectively (AMS 1993). All users of cyclone warnings 
should be aware of the current accuracy levels in forecasting cyclone tracks. 


4. Cyclone disaster mitigation 

The cyclone distress mitigation committees constituted in the coastal states of India 
since 1969 have made steady progress in disaster mitigation efforts. A good example 
of its functioning may be seen from the action taken during a recent severe cyclone 
that crossed the Andhra coast on May 9,1990. The feeble system that originated over 
the South-West Bay of Bengal intensified into a cyclonic storm by 1730 1ST (Indian 
Standard Time) of May 5, 1990. It attained hurricane intensity on the morning of 
May 6 when its centre was 450 km South-East of Madras. Moving North-West it 
was located 300 km South-East of Madras on the morning of May 7. Moving further 
in a northerly direction it crossed the South Andhra coast near the mouth of the 
river Krishna (south of Machilipatnara) at about 1900 1ST on May 9, 1990 and 
weakened. 

The system was continuously tracked by INSAT-IB all through its life. It attained 
a peak intensity of 6-5 on the T-number scale on the morning of May 8. The system 
slightly weakened to T-5'5 before crossing the coast. After the cyclone came into 
radar range it was tracked by the cyclone detection radars at Karaikal, Madras and 
Machilipatnam during the period May 7 to 9. 

The following information is extracted from a report on the cyclone prepared by 
the Andhra Pradesh State Government. On receipt of the first message regarding the 
cyclone by the government agencies (Chief Secretary, Collectors etc.) on- May 5, a 
central Control Room (manned by representatives from revenue, police, army and 
telecommunication departments) was immediately activated. Subsequently, 28 more 
bulletins were received at the Control Room from the Meteorological Department. 
The Chief Minister of the State constantly reviewed the situation from May 6 onwards. 
A high-level meeting of cabinet ministers, senior secretaries to government and heads 
of departments was called by the Chief Minister on May 8 to review the action being 
taken. The cyclone control room was equipped with a police wireless system and 
HAM sets to maintain communication in the event of failure of normal communication 
links which generally get disrupted in a cyclonic storm situation. The assistance of 
voluntary agencies was sought. A high-level Natural Calamity Coordination meeting 
was also convened with the officers of the armed forces to formulate relief and rescue 
measures. In an exercise of an unprecedented nature, 6,51,865 persons from 546 
villages were evacuated to safer places and sheltered in 1098 relief centres for 3 to 
8 days. The cyclone took a toll of 967 lives. But for the timely large-scale evacuation 
of people, the loss of life would have been colossal, as the storm surge associated 
with the cyclone, raised the sea level by four metres above the normal tide level 
(Subramanian and Mohanan 1992). 

Cyclone distress mitigation has several components, but I would like to highlight 
(i) long-term measures, and (ii) measures to be adopted during a period of cyclone 
threat. Long-term measures include the construction of cyclone shelters to which 
humans and animals could be transported at short notice, the continuing education 
of officials and the public regarding cyclone hazards and the available warning and 
disaster mitigation systems, the periodic review of cyclone-warning terminology to 
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make the warnings easily and unambiguously understood by the public, and lastly 
coastal area planning to reduce property damage by cyclones. In all these areas except 
the last India has made notable advances. 

According to expert opinion (Southern 1987, pp. 147-185) there are four ingredients 
necessary for implementing an effective system of long-term mitigation planning for 
coastal areas: (i) a technical evaluation of the climatological risk posed by cyclones 
and cyclonic effects in selected coastal sectors (Joseph et af 1981 is an attempt in that 
direction, prepared in connection with the planning stage for the establishment of a 
major steel mill near Paradeep); (ii) an assessment of the relative vulnerability of 
populations within these selected boundaries to the cyclonic effects of stated intensity 
or strength; (hi) The establishment of structural design codes, regulatory controls and 
minimum safety standards within an authoritative framework of legislation designed 
to encourage public adherence; and (iv) educational programmes to gain community 
acceptance of the costs of cyclone disaster mitigation. 

Finally, in addition to the alerts, warnings and other advisory bulletins to th'e 
officials as per the CDMC plans, the public should be kept periodically informed about 
the progress of the cyclone, through all available media channels. The chief of the 
tropical cyclone warning centre should make a personal appearance on television, 
particularly at critical times during the approach of a cyclone so as to infuse confidence 
in the assessment made of the threat. Latest cyclone pictures taken by the radar 
network may be shown on such occasions to support the confidence in warnings. 
The public should be educated about the basic features, such as the appearance of 
a sudden lull in the wind as the eye of the storm passes over the station, to be 
followed by strong winds from an opposite direction about half an hour to an hour 
later. The public should also be advised not to heed rumours and to carefully listen 
to official bulletins over the radio and television and cooperate with the officials who 
act on directions from the Control Room which is in live contact with the related 
Area Cyclone Warning Centre. 


5. Conclusions 

India has now a fairly dependable and efficient cyclone warning system, comparable 

to those in USA and Australia. 

The following suggestions for further improvement may be useful. 

• Techniques for measurement of the low level wind field of the cyclone may be 
improved. Specifically, 

(a) Robust wind instruments may be deployed along our coast that can withstand 
the fury of the cyclone and make accurate measurements up to at least 180 knots. 

(b) The plan to replace the existing cyclone detection radars with Doppler radars 
may be expedited. In addition to monitoring the low level wind field, a Doppler 
radar can detect tornadoes in the field of cyclones. We have at present very little 
information on the occurrence of tornadoes in the Indian cyclones. 

(c) Reconnaissance aircraft facility may be added to this system. It is suggested that 
we may begin with just two such aircraft (one in an operation mode and the other 
as a standby). Measurements made during these flints can greatly enhance the 
reliability of data obtained from satellites for inference of cyclone parameters 
including wind. Reconnaissance aircraft reports of cyclone location and intensity 
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are considered to be the most reliable. This facility can also be used for research 
on tropical cyclones. 

Quantitative information on rainfall rates can be derived from radar reflectivity 
mappings. When combined with digitally telemetered rain guage reports, 
quantitative estimates of the rainfall in the cyclone field can be made. Radar provides 
a spatial and time resolution that cannot be achieved by a rainguage network. 
This is useful for assessing in real time, the potential flooding situations in 
association with cyclone rainfall (Elsberry 1987, pp. 1-12, 91-131). It would be 
prudent to develop this capability in India. 

Development of statistical-dynamical models linking cyclone motions with the 
observed large-scale atmospheric flow fields can help in forecasting cyclone motion 
up to 3 days in advance. But to accomplish this we have to develop capabilities 
for numerical prediction of the flow field for the same period. We have the potential 
to achieve this capability at the National Centre for Medium Range Weather 
Forecasting. 

Overwarning of our coastal areas in routine cyclone warning is common. The 
severe weather of a cyclone at any given instant affects a coastal area about 100 km 
in length. Since there are errors of the order of 200 km in a 24-hour forecast of the 
cyclone track, a severe weather warning normally covers 300-500 km of the coast, 
even in the case of cyclones with smooth tracks. To be effective warnings must be 
given 24 hours ahead so that there is adequate time for distress mitigation efforts 
particularly evacuations which can only be made during daylight hours. Considerably 
larger lengths of the coast-line can be included for warnings and alerts, particularly 
in cases of erratic movement of cyclones and cyclone motion along curved 
coastlines, since in the case of cyclones it is better to be overwarned than 
underwarned or taken unawares. The excellent capabilities to detect and track 
cyclones and to determine their intensities make such a warning a real assessment 
of the threat, unlike in the case of an earthquake which strikes without notice. 
We have seen that in the recent May 1990 cyclone about six and a half lakh 
persons were evacuated. It was a necessary exercise under the then existing 
conditions to reduce loss of life, but shifting people large distances away from their 
homes brings untold misery to them, and it is realised that lateral evacuation to 
distant sites may not be the most appropriate solution. WMO has recommended 
development of in-situ survival strategies: Construction of adequate cyclone survival 
shelters suitable for vertical evacuation. With such an option, warning times could 
be reduced, thereby minimising overwarning (WMO 1990). 

Making available robust communication facilities at the time of cyclones is an 
important requirement for India. At present we have an operational Disaster 
Warning System (DWS) linked with INSAT which was developed and implemented 
in the coastal districts of Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh in 1987 for rapid and 
direct dissemination of cyclone warnings from the Area Cyclone Warning Centre 
at Madras to a large number of receiving stations. Raghavan & Sen Sarma (1989) 
report that the system was adjudged to be quite successful on all the three occasions 
when cyclones struck our coasts in 1987. There are plans to extend this facility to 
other states and this may be expedited. 
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Tropical cyclones in the Bay of Bengal and deterministic 
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Abstract. Based on information about tropical storms and depressions 
in the Bay of Bengal over a 100-year period (1877-1976), certain climatic 
characteristics of tropical cyclones are examined. A brief description of 
climatic parameters, notably the region of their development, direction 
and nature of movement and percentage of disturbances intensified into 
severe tropical storms in different seasons of the year, which are explicitly 
or implicitly related to the formulation of objective methods for forecasting 
storm tracks, is presented in this work. 

A brief review of objective methods (numerical and statistical) used for 
forecasting the tracks of cyclonic storms and the rationale for development 
of such methods are described. Two numerical methods based on integral 
and steering flow concepts and four different physical-statistical methods, 
which take into consideration the influence of both external and internal 
forces responsible for the movement of tropical cyclones, are developed 
for forecasting the trajectories of post monsoon cyclonic storms in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Performance of these six objective methods are illustrated through the 
study of a homogeneous sample of cyclonic storms (14 cases) in the Bay of 
Bengal during the post monsoon seasons of 1975 and 1976. These reMts 
are compared with those obtained from some of the existing methods for 
forecasting the movement of tropical cyclones in the Bay of Bengal. Finally, 
the limitations and prospects of objective methods in predicting the tracks 
of cyclonic storms in the Bay are discussed. 

Keywords. Bay of Bengal; tropical cyclones; storm tracks; deterministic 
methods; numerical weather prediction. 


1. Introduction 

The Bay of Bengal is a potentially energetic region for the development of cyclonic 
storms, accounting for about 7% of the global annual total number of tropical storms 
(Gray 1968). Furthermore, the Bay storms are exceptionally devastating, especially 
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when they cross over into the coastal states of India and Bangladesh (De Angelis 
1976). However, inadequate present-day knowledge about their physical mechanisms 
of development, evolution and movement and deficient observational data close to 
the radius of influence of cyclonic storms limit the degree of physical and mathematical 
sophistication and thus make it difficult to develop more accurate objective methods 
for forecasting their movements. 

Occurrence of cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal continues to be of great concern 
to India and Bangladesh and prediction of their tracks is one of the most challenging 
problems in meteorology. 

The purpose of the present study is to investigate the problem of predicting the 
tracks of tropical storms in the Bay of Bengal using objective (numerical and statistical) 
techniques. First, a brief account of certain climatic characteristics of tropical cyclones 
in the Bay of Bengal are presented which provide some guidelines for the formulation 
of objective methods. Compared to other seasons, the post-monsoon season storms 
in the Bay of Bengal are more frequent and devastating in nature and a fair number 
of them have recurving tendencies, which make the forecasting of their evolving 
trajectories extremely difficult. Two numerical and four statistical methods have been 
developed for forecasting the track of post-monsoon season tropical storms. 
Performances of these six objective methods are illustrated, based on a homogeneous 
sample of cyclonic storms that occurred in the Bay of Bengal during the years 1975 
and 1976. 


2. Climatology of tropical cyclones 

Climatology of the development and movement of cyclonic storms is quite helpful 
in the process of formulating objective methods for forecasting their tracks. The 
frequency, location of the initially observed storms and nature of their movements 
are some of the important factors which are considered in this work. 

For this study, information about the tracks of the storms and depressions in the 
Bay of Bengal for 100 years (1877-1976) were collected from India Meteorological 
Department publications. Data for the first 94 years were obtained from the India 
Met. Dept. (1979) atlas and for the remaining 6 years (1971-1976) from other 
publications. 

Cyclonic disturbances are classified into three categories as Tropical Depressions 
(TD), Tropical Storms (TS) and Severe Tropical Storms (STS) depending on their 
maximum sustained winds by various systems as defined by the India Meteorological 
Department (India Met. Dept. 1979). In this study TD stands for all the cyclonic 
disturbances which attained the stage of a tropical depression (TD) and thus includes 
TS and STS. TS includes all cyclonic disturbances in which the maximum sustained 
winds were 34 kt (i.e. 63 km/h) or higher. Further, a year was divided into four seasons, 
each of 3 months duration. The period January to March is a passive period for 
cyclonic disturbances. April to June is considered the pre-monsoon period, July to 
September, the monsoon, and October to December, the post-monsoon period, 
though the actual monsoon season lasts from June to September. 

Figure 1 shows the annual percentage distribution of TD, TS and STS for a period 
of 100 years. More than 60% of all cyclonic disturbances occur between July and 
October with a maximum in September, whereas only about 2% occur between 
January and March. The cyclonic storms show three maxima, with the primary one 
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tropical storms (ts) and severe tropical storms (STS) relative to calendar year. 


occurring in the month of November (19'5%). Severe cyclonic storms exhibit two 
sharp maxima with the primary one (more than 25%) occurring in November and 
another (about 19%) in May. 

Some of the interesting conclusions based on these results are as follows: 

i) January to March is a passive period for cyclonic disturbances and thus will not 
figure in further discussions. 

ii) The most active period of tropical depressions (TD) is the summer monsoon period 
(July-September). However, this period is quite passive for the occurrence of ts 
and STS, as only 2 to 7% of the depressions intensify into TS and STS. 

iii) The maximum number of cyclonic storms (about 46%) occur in the post-monsoon 
period (October-December). This is also the period of generation of the maximum 
number of severe tropical storms (more than 54%) in the Bay of Bengal. 

iv) In general, there are two severe cyclonic storm seasons in the Bay of Bengal. 
The primary one is the post-monsoon period (54-5%) and the second, the 
pre-monsoon season with 27-6% STS. 

Figure 2 illustrates seasonal variations of the location (latitude-</» and longitude-2) 
at which initial cyclonic disturbances, which later became TS and STS, were detected. 
It is seen that the location of initially observed cyclonic disturbances is further northward 
(18°-20°N) during the monsoon season compared to the pre- and post-monsoon 
periods (8°-12°N). Such a latitudinal migration of the location of the occurrence of 
cyclonic storms agrees well with the latitudinal migration of the equatorial trough 
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Figure 2. Seasonal (a, 1) lati¬ 
tude and (b) longitude variations 
of initially located cyclonic 
disturbances which later be¬ 
came tropical storms, (a, 2 
corresponds to the seasonal 
latitude variation of the equa¬ 
torial trough from Gray 1968.) 


(Gray 1968) and the inter-tropical convergence zone (Minina & Niguen 1969). 
Seasonal longitudinal variations of the location of cyclonic disturbances which later 
became TS and STS is not large (87-90°E). From figures 1 and 2 (curve-1), we arrive 
at the interesting conclusion that if a cyclonic disturbance originates in the Central 
Bay of Bengal (9-10°N and 88-90°E), then the probability of its intensification into 
TS and STS becomes very high (40 to 80%). On the other hand, the probability of 
intensifications of a cyclonic 4isturbance into TS and STS decreases considerably 
(2 to 15%) if it initially forms in the northern part of the Bay (18-20°N and 88-89°E). 

For further detailed study, computation of the mean (ix), standard deviation (c), 
coefficient of variation (cu), skewness (S), kurtosis (K) and also standard error of 
skewness ((tJ and kurtosis {a,,) of the initial location (latitude and longitude) of 
cyclonic disturbances which intensified into TS and STS, were carried out by Mohanty 
& Dube (1981) with a 100-year data set. The results are given in table 1. 


' Table 1. Statistical characteristics of the initial location of the cyclonic disturbances, intensified into tropical storms and 
severe tropical storms (1877-1976). 
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Abbreviation: Traj. — trajectories; mons. — monsoon; Apr. — April; Dec. — December. 
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From the results in table 1, the following conclusions are drawn : 

(i) During the monsoon period, latitudes of initially observed cyclonic disturbances, 
which later became TS and STS, are more homogeneous compared to the pre- and 
post-monsoon periods, as both the standard deviation (<t) and the coefficient of 
variation (cu) of <f> during the monsoon period are the least (2-51° and 0'13“ 
respectively). 

(ii) The coefficient of variation of longitude is very small (less than 0-05°) during all 
the three seasons. This implies that the longitude of the origin of cyclonic 
disturbances is more homogeneous compared to the latitude. 

(iii) From skewness and kurtosis of cj) and A and their standard errors, it is clear that 
during the post-monsoon period, the skewness and kurtosis of both 4> and A do 
not exceed cr^ and respectively. Initial locations of the post-monsoon cyclonic 
disturbances which later intensify into TS and STS are thus symmetrical about 
the mean position (1I'2°N and 88-6°E) and follow the normal laws of 
distribution. 

According to the nature of their trajectories, TS and STS may be broadly divided 
into two categories, namely, the storms with simple trajectories (if movement of TS 
and STS is almost in one direction) and those with parabolic trajectories (i.e. movement 
of TS and STS in a recurved path). About 75% of the cyclonic storms in the months 
of April to December belong to the first category and the remaining 25% storms 
exhibit tracks with one or more points of recurvature. 

For a detailed account of the nature of movement of cyclonic storms, those 
belonging to the first category were further divided into 9 classes according to their 
direction of movement on 16 points of the compass as they do not move into the 
southern sector (i.e. West-South West to East-South East). Cyclonic storms of the 
second group were divided into two classes: storm tracks with a single point of 
recurvature (SCT) and those with two or more points of recurvature (MCT), 

Table 2 gives the seasonal percentage frequency of the nature of trajectories of 
cyclonic storms which are divided into 11 classes as stated above. The results in 
table 2 lead to the following eonclusions: 

(i) During April to December, the maximum number of cyclonic storms (224%) 
exhibit tracks with a point of recurvature and a smaller number (18-5%) move 
in the North-West (NW) direction. Over a 100-year period, the number of cyclonic 
storms which moved in the East-North East (ENE) and East (E) directions were 
only two (about 04%) whereas those that moved in the West-North-West (WNW), 
North-West (NW) and North-North-West (NNW) directions constituted more 
than 45%. 

(ii) The nature of the tracks of TS and STS vary from season to season. In the 
pre-monsoon period, more than 60% of the storms move in the NWN, N, NNE 
and NE directions, with a maximum number of storms (18'1%) in the NNW 
direction. During the monsoon period, more than 80% of the cyclonic storms 
move in W, WNW, NW and NNW directions, the majority (30‘6%) in the NW 
direction.. 

(iii) Maximum number (34-5%) of cyclonic storms occur in the post-monsoon period 
and over 72% of these are observed to recurve their tracks. Only 18% and 10% 
of such storms occur in the pre-monsoon and monsoon periods respectively. 

These results on the climatology of tropical cyclones in the Bay of Bengal show 
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that the maximum number of tropical storms (more than 46%) and severe tropical 
storms (more than 54%) occur in the post-monsoon period, Also the maximum 
number of (more than 72%) recurved tracks of cyclonic storms appear during this 
period of the year. 

The task of predicting the recurvature of a storm’s track constitutes a difficult 
problem and most of the forecasting models fail at this point. Therefore an attempt 
has been jnade in this work to develop some objective techniques to predict the 
movement of cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal during the post-rnonsoon period. 


3. Objective methods of forecasting the movement of cyclonic storms 

Objective methods have made significant contributions to the theory and practice of 
weather forecasting on all time scales. In general, objective methods are divided into 
two classes : numerical (i.e. dynamical) methods and statistical methods. Both these 
methods are widely used to provide routine objective guidance on prediction of 
various atmospheric phenomena. Though dynamical methods are based on the laws 
of physics and mathematical theories and are found to be quite successful in forecasting 
large-scale atmospheric processes in the mid-latitudes, their performance is not very 
satisfactory in predicting the movement of tropical cyclones. This is mainly due 
to inadequate information available about tropical cyclones as well as lack of adequate 
understanding of the physical mechanism of their development, evolution and 
movement. Performance of present day statistical methods in predicting the movement 
of tropical storms is therefore better or at least comparable with those of numerical 
methods. Further, statistical methods are simple and economical. As such, a survey 
of the worldwide objective prediction models by Hope & Neumann (1977) cites 31 
operational models, most of which are statistical models. However, future progress 
in prediction models to provide objective guidance for routine forecasts of the tracks 
of cyclones will depend heavily on dynamical methods. Clearly the most reliable 
forecasts in the future will be produced by approaches or procedures that make 
judicious use of both numerical and statistical methods. 

A brief account of a number of dynamical and statistical methods, developed to 
predict the tracks of post-monsoon cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal, is given 
below. 

3.1 Numerical methods 

Based on the concept of the circulation patterns in and around a tropical cyclone, 
the numerical (i.e. dynamical) methods for forecasting the movement of storm tracks 
are generally divided into two broad groups, the steering flow method (external forces) 
and the integral method (internal as well as external forces). In this work attempts 
have been made to present two dynamical models which belong to the above two 
groups. 

Further, an attempt has also been made to present more complex numerical models 
based on multi-level primitive equations with appropriate physical processes in¬ 
corporated in parameterization form. Such models are used for the prediction of 
synoptic scale atmospheric processes including intense atmospheric vortices (such as 
cyclones, depressions, western disturbances etc). However, such models require a 
knowledge of more comprehensive, dense and high quality meteorological fields 
as initial conditions for integration. 
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3.1a Steering flow method: In this method, the cyclonic storm is represented by a 
constant circular vortex stream described in terms of the maximum sustained wind 
and the radius of the storm’s eye of its influence. Also barotropic flow is assumed. 
Further, the vortex of the tropical cyclone is eliminated from the initial stream function 
analysis leaving only a steering wind field in the region of the cyclone. The cyclonic 
vortex motion is estimated by the steering current which is determined by a numerical 
model. This concept was used for forecasting the tracks of cyclonic storms by Kasahara 
(1959), Sitnikov (1968), and others. 

A brief description of this method is given here and one may refer to Kivganov & 
Mohanty (1979b) for details. In this method the total barotropic stream function (tjj) 
is considered to be the sum of a steering stream function (i^) and a local cyclonic vortex 
stream function {ij/*), that is 


ij/= ij/ + ij/*. 


( 1 ) 


Further, is divided into two components as 


\]/* = \j/* 


( 2 ) 


where ij/* is the vortex stream function due to tangential wind Vg and ij/* is the 
stream function due to translational motion Uq of the storm. For a detailed description 
of the computation of ij/* and ij/*, one may refer to Kivganov & Mohanty (1979b). 

The total barotropic stream function (i//) is computed from the horizontal components 
of the wind (Mohanty & Madan 1983), and the steering stream function (ij/) is estimated 
by (1). 

The instantaneous speed of the movement of the centre of a cyclonic storm can 
be computed from the steering stream function (i^) by the following relations (Mohanty 
1978). 


dib m d , -r 

oy oy 


( 3 ) 


where and are the speed of movement of the centre of the storm along the 
X and y-axes respectively, m is the map factor, / is the Coriolis parameter, and g is 
a characteristic parameter of the horizontal dimension of the storm (gR = 3-83) and 
is the Laplacian operator. 

For forecasting the movement of the cyclonic storm using (3), the steering stream 
function is predicted by a modified non-divergent barotropic model, 


(m^ - a^){d\l/ldt) = mfj (m^ + f,^) + (m^ ij/), (4) 


where is a constant (a^ = PfRT\ R the gas constant for air, T the mean tropospheric 
temperature, 9 the kinematic coefficient of eddy viscosity and J the Jacobian operator. 

This method for forecasting the movement of the centre of the cyclone involves 
two steps. At each time step a predicted value of the steering stream function (^) 
is obtained by solving the modified vorticity equation (4). In the next step the predicted 
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value ip is used to obtain the instantaneous speed and direction of the movement 
of the centre of the storm by relation (3). 

3.1b Integral method: In this method, the cyclonic storm is considered an inseparable 
part of the large-scale flow and thus free interaction of the cyclonic storm with its 
outer environment is allowed. The predicted path of the tropical storm results from 
tracking its centre as a minimum geopotential height/stream function value at a 
constant pressure level. This method is widely used for forecasting the movement of 
tropical storms (Sanders et al 1975, Sikka 1975, Singh & Saha 1976, and others). 
In general either barotropic vorticity equation or primitive equation forecasting model 
is used for the integral method. 

In the present study we have used the primitive equation barotropic model for 
forecasting the movement of post-monsoon storms in the Bay of Bengal. The model 
equations, initialization procedure and numerical solution of this model are described 
in an earlier work by Mohanty (1982). This model is used to predict the geopotential 
height and horizontal wind fields. Based on the analyses of these forecasted fields 
the centre of the storm and thus its future trajectory are determined. 

3.1c Complex atmospheric models: In recent years, with the advances in high speed 
computers, more complex atmospheric models have been developed for simulation/ 
prediction of large-scale atmospheric phenomena. They are broadly of two categories: 
(i) Limited area models (LAM) for a specified region with a capability to integrate 
over a shorter period of 1-2 days to obtain short-range prediction of the regional 
features in greater detail, and (ii) general circulation models (GCM) for the entire 
globe with capability to integrate for any length of time as they are not influenced 
by artificial lateral boundary conditions. GCM is generally used for extended range 
simulation/prediction over the entire globe. 

Both LAM and GCM can be used to predict the movement of tropical cyclones 
and other atmospheric vortices (such as lows, depressions and deep depressions) based 
on the concept of integral methods (as discussed in §3Tb). 

For the sake of completeness a brief description of each of the LAM and GCM 
is presented. As an example of the performance of these models, an illustration of the 
prediction of storm tracks is also presented. 

(i) Limited area numerical weather prediction model {Mohanty et al 1989) - In this 
study a primitive equation (PE) model governing the motion of the atmosphere, 
appropriate to a meso-scale quasi-hydrostatic baroclinic system is considered. The 
model with five prognostic and two diagnostic equations (viz. the zonal and meridional 
momentum, the thermodynamic, the moisture continuity, the surface pressure 
tendency, the hydrostatic and the mass continuity equations) for the seven basic 
meteorological variables forms a closed system and the model equations are 
represented in flux form, in spherical coordinates. The model uses sigma coordinates 
in the vertical and incorporates topography and physical parameterizations of the 
planetary boundary layer, air-sea exchange of heat and moisture and precipitation 
processes. Details of the model as well as numerical solution of the model equations 
and initialization procedure of mass and velocity fields in the model are presented 
in earlier work by Mohanty et al (1988, 1989). 

As an illustration of the performance of the model, the actual track of a monsoon 
depression in the Bay of Bengal during intensive observation periods of the monsoon 
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Figure 3. Performance of the 
barotropic and multi-level (5-layer 
and 10-layer) primitive equation 
regional models (lam) to predict 
the track of a monsoon depression 
over the Bay of Bengal. 


experiment (MONEX)-79 from July 1979, and the corresponding forecast tracks of the 
disturbance obtained from the barotropic PE model (described in §3'lb) and the 
multi-level PE model with 5 and 10 vertical levels, are shown in figure 3. In all these 
cases, the horizontal domain of the model is bounded by 30°E-105°E and 7'5°S-45°N 
with a grid resolution of 1-875°. For this study the FGGE level-IIIb analysis of the 
European Centre for Medium Range Weather Forecasts, UK obtained as a result 
of the First GARP Global Experiment (FGGE) and MONEX-79, which is considered to 
be the first-ever excellent database for numerical studies on the summer monsoon, 
was obtained to constitute the initial conditions. Track prediction based on the 
integral method with barotropic, 5-level and 10-level PE models clearly demonstrates 
the impact of a better representation of realistic atmosphere and surface processes 
including topography on the improvement of such forecasts. 

(ii) General circulation model (GCM) - General circulation models over the entire globe 
do not require lateral boundary conditions. Such models are generally used for 
extended range simulation/prediction of the atmospheric processes. In this study, the 
operational global model of the European Centre for Medium Range Weather 
Forecasts (ECMWF), UK was used to illustrate its performance in the prediction of 
storm tracks in the Bay of Bengal. A detailed desaription of the T-63 spectral GCM 
is given by Simmons & Jarraud (1984) and performance of the model with modified 
parameterization of the physical processes in predicting the 1979 summer monsoon 
onset is presented by Slingo et al (1988). Jhe model is used to predict the track of 
two monsoon depressions in the Bay of’Bengal during 23 June-26 June, 1979 and 
28 June-1 July, 1979. The observed and predicted tracks are shown in figure 4. For 
this study, the FGGE level-IIIb data set was used as initial conditions. While the 
forecasts for the tracks of monsoon disturbances upto 72 hours are reasonably close 
to the observed tracks, a large difference in the determination of initial positions of 
the disturbances is mainly attributed to lack of adequate and accurate observations 
in their vicinity in data-sparse oceanic regions. * 
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Figure 4. Performance of a multi-level global spectral model (GCM) to predict 
the track of a monsoon depression over the Bay of Bengal. 


3.1 d Limitations and prospects of numerical methods: Considerable success has been 
achieved in predicting large scale atmospheric motions using numerical weather 
prediction models, largely owing to the availability of high-speed supercomputers, 
space-based observation systems, data assimilation, initialization, sophisticated 
numerical techniques and better understanding of various physical processes and their 
parameterization in Numerical Weather Prediction (NWP) models. However, 
improvement in prediction of tropical cyclones using NWP models has been sluggish 
mainly due to lack of accurate and adequate data coverage over tropical oceans, 
which are the breeding grounds of tropical cyclones. Furthermore, we do not as yet 
have a clear understanding of their thermodynamics, particularly, parameterization 
of convection, cloud-radiation, boundary layer, air-sea interaction and their feedback 
processes. Future improvements in NWP for prediction of the tracks of tropical 
cyclones/disturbances actually call for the following developments. 

(i) Augmented coverage of observing systems over tropical oceans. 

(ir) Optimum utilization of non-conventional data sets on tropical cyclones obtained 
. from satellites, weather radar and aircraft etc. in the preparation of initial data 
for NWP models. 

(iii) Production of synoptic data sets on wind, temperature and moisture in the 
vicinity of tropical cyclones from their observed characteristic features (synthetic 
data generation). 

(iv) Appropriate diabatic and physical initialization procedures to retain/strengthen 
the realistic intensity of tropical cyclones (better representation of divergent flow 
and moisture fields). 

(v) Nudging the centre of the observed cyclones with that of the objectively analysed 
centres to be served as initial conditions for NWP models. 
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(vi) Use of realistic sea surface temperature and topography data as lower boundary 
conditions in the NWP models. 

(vii) Development of high resolution regional/global models with horizontal resolu¬ 
tions of about 30-40 km and discretized for 25-30 vertical levels, for better 
representation of tropical cylones in the NWP models. 

(viii) Improvement in the parameterization of the physical processes in the NWP 
model, in particular, convection, cloud radiation, boundary layer and air-sea 
exchange processes and their feedback mechanisms in association with tropical 
cyclones. 

3.2 Statistical methods 

Tropical storms move under the influence of both external and internal forces. External 
forces refer to the effect of large-scale atmospheric processes on their movement which 
is mainly manifested through steering flow. Internal forces arise from the storm itself 
and from its interaction with the steering flow in the troposphere. 

Different techniques and predictors are used to consider these forces directly or 
indirectly in formulating statistical methods for forecasting the movement of tropical 
storms. In general, linear and nonlinear regression analyses are widely used. Potential 
predictors may be classified into four categories: synoptic, inertial, climatological and 
those obtained from large-scale meteorological fields through empirical functions 
(like empirical orthogonal function). Statistical methods differ from one another 
mainly by the statistical techniques and predictors used in their formulation. 

In the present work, we propose four different statistical methods to predict the 
movement of post-monsoon season storm tracks in the Bay of Bengal. A brief 
description of these four methods is given below. 

Method 1 {Mohanty 1979): This method is formulated on the basis of synoptic 
predictors. The sea level pressure field (Pq), geopotential fields at 700 and 500 hPa 
pressure levels (H 700 and H 500 ) and the 1000 to 700 hPa and 700 to 500 hPa thickness 
are the current synoptic fields which are obtained over a regular 5° latitude/longitude 
moving coordinate, 7x8 grid system, at the centre of a cyclonic storm. Other para¬ 
meters taken into consideration are geostrophic steering currents at 700 and 500 hPa 
surfaces and the preceding 12 hour track of the storm centre {S^, Sy). A stepwise 
screening procedure is used to obtain a series of regression equations for advance 
computations of the zonal and meridional motions for periods of 0-12, 12-24, 24-36 
and 36-48 h. 

Method 2 [Kivganov & Mohanty 1978): This method makes use of the first five 
coefficients of empirical orthogonal functions (e.o.f.) of the meteorological fields Pq, 
^ 700 = ^500 ^nd 100 to 700 and 700 to 500 hPa thickness as potential predictors, 
instead of the actual meteorological fields. Additional prediction parameters used are 
the empirical orthogonal functions of the e.o.f. coefficients of Pq, Hjoo ^soo' 
Such a second expansion of e.o.f. allows one to incorporate the interaction in vertical 
co-ordinates. Further, the persistence of the systems and Sy are also used as 
predictors. A set of prediction equations similar to those of method 1 are obtained 
by stepwise regression analysis. 

Method 3 (Kivganov & Mohanty 1979a): This method is based on empirical predictors 
only (i.e. climatology and persistence) and is similar to those developed for other 
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regions (Neumann 1972, Hope & Neumann 1973, Neumann & Randrianarison 1976, 
and others). Seven basic predictors used in this scheme are: day number, latitude and 
longitude of the centre of the storm, corresponding to current time and average 
zonal and meridional speed of the cyclone over the previous 12 and 24-hour period. 
Third-order polynomial equations, consisting of seven primary and 112 secondary 
predictors are subjected to stepwise screening procedures to obtain a set of prediction 
equations as in methods 1 and 2. 

Method 4 [Mohanty 1980): This method is based on the principles discussed in the 
work of Neumann et al (1972). First, three independent sets of forecasts, derived from 
the above three methods (methods 1-3) are obtained. These are then used as basic 
predictors to derive a new set of prediction equations. In order to consider the nonlinear 
effects, a third-order polynomial with 3 basic predictors and 16 additional predictors 
are generated. A stepwise screening regression procedure is used to eliminate the 
predictors which fail to provide the prescribed minimum incremental reductions of 
variance (0T%). Prediction equations are derived from different sources as used in 
methods 1, 2 and 3. 


4. Data 

For this work, using dynamical models we used vertically averaged wind fields at 
850, 700, 500, 300 and 200 hPa pressure levels. The geopotential field was derived 
from wind fields by calculating stream functions and subsequently by reverse balance 
equations. Such a procedure for obtaining the geopotential field is found to be quite 
satisfactory (Mohanty & Madan 1983). Data were obtained over a rectangular region 
(3°-40“N and 60°-120°E) with a regular grid of length 210km for 14 cases of 
post-monsoon storms in the years 1975 and 1976. Five-year data samples of cyclonic 
storms from 1970 to 1974 were used to obtain prediction equations using statistical 
methods 1 and 2, while 98-year climatological data (1877-1974) were used for method 
3. For method 4, the predicted values of zonal and meridional motions obtained 
by statistical methods 1, 2 and 3, above, were used on a homogeneous, reliable data 
set, consisting of 40 cases of post-monsoon storms (1970 to 1974). Performance tests 
of these four statistical methods were carried out on an independent data sample, 
comprising 14 cases of post-monsoon IS and STS in 1975 and 1976. In this study, a 
case of the storm is referred to 2-day trajectories. Thus, if a cyclonic storm continues 
for a period of 3 days, it provides 2 cases for study of 48-hour forecasts (day 1-2 
and day 2-3). The data requirement and data set used for multi-level NWP models 
are discussed in §3T c. 


5. Results and discussion 

Performance of the objective methods is measured in terms of the distance between 
the forecast and observed positions of the centre of the storm, referred to as the error 
vector (AR). The mean vector error is estimated by: 

AR = -i f {ACXf + ACYf)^<\ 


(5) 
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where N is the number of cases and ACX and AC Fare zonal and meridional errors 
respectively. 

Here, our study will be confined to only two dynamical models: the steering flow 
model (§3-1 a) and the barotropic integral model (§3-1 a) to compare their performances 
with those of the four statistical methods (§3-2). As adequate data sets were not 
available for more complex dynamical modelling (§3.1) for 1975-76, these models will 
not be considered here. The performance of the complex LAM and GCM have already 
been described in §3-lc in respect of tropical disturbances with FGGE level Ill-b data 
sets of 1979. 

In order to investigate the performance of the six objective methods discussed in 
§3, mean vector errors were obtained from 14 cases of the post-monsoon storms in 
the Bay of Bengal over a two-year period (1975-1976) for different forecast time 
intervals as illustrated in figure 5. Clearly, the performance of the statistical method 4 is 
better as compared with those of others over all the time intervals (0-12 to 36-48 hours) 
of forecast. Performance of the integral method is quite satisfactory and better than 
those of the remaining four methods examined in this study. It is found that in relative 
terms, performance of the statistical methods in shorter time intervals of up to 24 
hours is superior to those of numerical methods, but for longer time intervals the 
dynamical methods prove better. 

Performances of the six objective methods, proposed in this work, for forecasting 
the movement of the post-monsoon cyclones in the Bay of Bengal were compared 
with some of the existing models for this region (Sikka &-Suryanarayan 1972; Bansal & 
Dutta 1974; Sikka 1975) and found to be quite satisfactory. However, such a comparison 
is not truly representative as these other methods treated both pre- and post-monsoon 
storms and used different sample lengths. Prediction of the track with a point of 



Figure 5. Performance (average magnitude of vector error) of specified objective 
methods in prediction of tracks of post-monsoon cyclones over the Bay of Bengal. 
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recurvature, which occurs mainly in the post-monsoon season, is quite a difficult 
task; but considering all these aspects, statistical method 4 is found to be appreciably 
better than others. 


6. Conclusions 

Based on the results presented in this study, the following general conclusions are 
drawn. 

(i) Although, two severe cyclonic storm seasons are generally observed in the Bay of 
Bengal, the primary one is the post-monsoon period. Also, it is during this season 
that the maximum number of complex tracks (i.e. recurved path of cyclonic storm 
motion) develop whose prediction is quite difficult. 

(ii) The dynamical approach based on the integral method is found to be the most 
attractive for predicting the motion of tropical cyclones, the complex multi-level 
PE models being the most suitable ones. 

(iii) In the present context, however, with lack of adequate meteorological data in 
and around the tropical cyclones and inaccuracies in parameterization of their physical 
processes, the integrated statistical approach (method 4) is found to be more satis¬ 
factory than the dynamical methods and other statistical methods discussed in this 
paper. 

However, the predictive potential of dynamical models which are now greatly 
improved can be exploited with great effect with improved data coverage, generation 
of synthetic data, diabatic initialization and more accurate parameterization of 
physical processes. 
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On the prediction of storm surges 

P K DAS 

A-59, Kailash Colony, New Delhi 110048, India 

Abstract. The article provides a review of some recent work on the 
prediction of storm surges. Beginning with a historical account of major 
Bay of Bengal cyclones in the last two decades, it provides a description 
of surge prediction techniques. The assumptions that are made are discussed 
critically. This is followed by an account of the forcing terms that drive 
the surge, and the computational procedure for model prediction, A brief 
comparison is presented between model outputs and the observed peak 
surge for major storms. Finally, the interactions of the surge with the 
astronomical tide, and wind-generated waves are discussed. Although 
the main focus Of the article is on storms in the Bay of Bengal there is a 
brief description of cyclones in the Arabian Sea. The article ends with 
suggestions for improving surge prediction in the years to come. 

Keywords. Storm surges; Bay of Bengal cyclones; surge prediction 
techniques. 


I. Introduction 

Storm surges belong to a genre of natural calamities that are classified as “windstorms”. 
They are induced by strong winds driving a large mass of sea water towards the 
coast. This leads to a sudden inexorable rise in sea level much above the normal 
tidal elevation. It causes much damage to life and property. Table 1 provides a list of six 
major storms in the Bay of Bengal that have struck India and Bangladesh in the last 
two decades (1970 to 1990). 

It is worthwhile to note the decline in the number of fatal casualties on the Indian 
coast over the years. This is due to improvements in warning services and a closer 
network of coastal radars. The Indian Space Programme has also helped to reduce 
casualties. Of considerable importance is a system of disseminating cyclone warnings 
on fast satellite telecommunication links from Madras. This is the only one of its 
kind in the Third World. 

Cloud imageries from the INSAT (Indian National Satellite) series of geostationary 
satellites have provided valuable inputs on storm features. The important features 
that can now be monitored on near real-time are ; (a) the location of the storm centre, 
(b) the radius of an inner ring of calm winds round the centre, and (c) an estimate 
of the pressure deficit between the storm centre and the outer atmosphere. Item (b) 
is not always possible unless the images are sharp, but on many occasions an 




Satellite view of the Bangladesh cyclone of April 29/30,1993. The cyclone struck the Bangladesh 
coast between Hatia and Chittagong and caused 135,000 deaths. The sea level is reported to 
have risen by about 6 m above the mean. (Picture courtesy: India Meteorological Department.) 
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Table 1. Major tropical cyclones (1970-1990). 


Year 

Landfall 

Country 

No. of deaths 
(approx.) 

1970 

Chittagong 

Bangladesh 

300,000 

1971 

Paradip, Orissa 

India 

10,000 

1977 

Chirala, Andhra Pradesh 

India 

20,000 

1982 

Paradip, Orissa 

India 

250 

1985 

Hatia 

Bangladesh 

10,000 

1990 

Divi, Andhra Pradesh 

India 

250 


approximate estimate is possible. Coastal radars also help to determine the radius 
of the eye. 

Tropical cyclones are more frequent in the Bay of Bengal than in the Arabian Sea. 
The Bay cyclones, and their associated surges, are most frequent in the pre-monsoon 
months of April and May, and in the post-monsoon season from October to December. 
We will consequently focus on surges along the East Coast. The interested reader 
will find valuable information on storm surges, both in India and elsewhere, in a 
comprehensive review by Murty (1984). 


2. Early studies 

In early Indian work on surge prediction by empirical nomograms, Rao & Mazumdar 
(1966) used a nomogram that was designed earlier by Sverdrup & Munk (1947). A 
similar nomogram was used by Janardhan (1967) for estimating storm surges off 
Sagar Island at the northern end of the Bay of Bengal. Rao (1968) used the nomogram 
to delineate those sectors of the east and west coast of India which were vulnerable 
to dangerous surges. But, as these nomograms were based on empirical data the 
emphasis to-day is on predicting surges by numerical models. 

Neumann & Mandal (1978) used a statistical regression equation to predict the 
track of a cyclone. By using the past positions of a storm at 12-hour intervals as 
predictors they found a linear regression equation for the 72-hour displacement of a 
storm. Interestingly, they found that a linear combination of only 4 predictors 
explained 65% of the variance in the future position of the storm. This shows that 
a large number of predictors are not always necessary for good prediction. 

Chaudhury (1978) adopted a different approach. He used the method of images 
generated by a complex potential due to a vortex of constant vorticity. The region 
was bounded by two orthogonal planes representing the Indian and Bangladesh 
coasts. The apex of this region was located at the head of the Bay of Bengal. Although 
the method was mathematically simple and attractive, a doubtful assumption was 
made, which was that the atmosphere was an ideal fluid with no viscosity. 

Many tropical cyclones in the Bay of Bengal begin as remnants of low pressure 
systems off the South China Sea. They intensify into tropical cyclones on entering the 
Bay of Bengal. Some, however, continue to move westwards and, on crossing the 
southern tip of the Indian Peninsula, emerge into the Arabian Sea. They then intensify 
again into tropical cyclones. Here they recurve and move towards the Indian coast. 
The most vulnerable sectors of the West Coast are (a) a part of the Konkan coast 
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north of 18°N, and (b) a sector off the Rann of Kutch from Dwarka to Karachi in 
Pakistan. 


3. Surge models 


3.1 Basic equations 


Surge prediction is built on the shallow water theory. This implies that the surge 
amplitude is small compared to the depth of the sea, which enables one to assume 
hydrostatic balance. The surge can thus be treated as a two-dimensional wave because 
the vertical component of motion is small in comparison with the horizontal 
components. A depth-averaged value of the current (V) is used in most conventional 
models but a few recent models are changing over to three dimensions. This provides 
a better representation of the vertical profile of V. 

The basic equations of a two-dimensional model are ; 


where 


DV/D£ + /K X V + gViC + pjg) -h (a/Jf)(t® - t«) -b V = 0, (1) 

dC/d£ + V-(HV) = 0, (2) 

D/DtsS/dr-l-V-V, (3) 

V = the depth-averaged current vector, 

( = sea-level elevation, 

h = depth of the sea bed (Z = — h{x,y)), 

H = total depth (C + h), 

f = Coriolis parameter (2tl sin 0), 

p„ = atmospheric pressure, 

a = specific volume, 

t^, T® = frictional stress at the surface and on the sea floor respectively, 

All = coefficient of eddy viscosity, 

V = two-dimensional del operator. 


and K is the unit vector along the vertical axis of reference (figure 1). 

By a scale analysis it is possible to show that the nonlinear terms in (1) and (2), and 
the effects of eddy viscosity, are small in comparison with the other terms as long as 
Z/H«l, where Z is a characteristic amplitude of the surge (Chamock & Crease 
1957); consequently, surge prediction models usually ignore nonlinear acceleration 
and eddy viscosity but the more recent models consider the complete equations. 


3.2 Forcing terms 

3.2a Atmospheric pressure: A pressure deficit of 1 mb raises the sea level by 1 cm. 
This follows from hydrostatic balance. This rise in sea level is referred to as an inverted 
barometer effect. If we know the difference in pressure between the centre of a storm 
and the outer atmosphere then the inverted barometer effect provides a first guess 
to the rise in sea level. But, as the surge is mainly generated by strong winds, the 
inverted barometer effect is small in comparison with the wind stress. As we will see 
shortly, the pressure gradients in the vicinity of a storm determine the winds that 
drive the surge. 
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3.2b The wind stress and the sea bed friction: The difference between the wind stress 
at the sea surface and the sea bed friction provides the main drive for the surge wave. 
The wind stress (t*) is related to the surface wind velocity (U) at 10 m by 

T*=CsP„U|U|, (4) 

where stands for the density of air and Cs is a surface drag coefficient. Cg varies 
with the wind speed and the stability of the atmosphere. Most modellers use a constant 
value of 2- 8 X 10 ~ ^ for Cj, but empirical relations between Cg and U are also used. 

The bottom stress (t®) is similarly related to the current vector (V) by 

T« = C^pV|V|, (5) 

where Cj, is assigned a constant value of 2-5 x 10 
Das (1972) assumed a steady Ekman spiral over the sea bed. For this current system 

T® = aV, (6) 

where “ 

a = 0-035//i^s-\ (7) 

The numerical constant (0 035) in the numerator of a was determined empirically. 
The bottom stress is inversely proportional to the square of the depth. 

There are uncertainties in this treatment. Ekman’s spiral assumes a constant ed^y 
stress coefficient, which is not realistic for the entire friction layer. Secondly, it is not 
clear whether the time taken to generate a boundary layer over the bottom of a 
shallow sea is comparable with the growth of the surge. In view of these uncertainties 
Flierl & Robinson (1972) omitted sea bed friction in their model for the Bangladesh 
cyclone of 1970. 
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Johns et al (1983) used another innovative approach. They used a closure scheme ; 
based on a balance equation for the turbulent kinetic energy (£). The generation of I 
E was balanced against (a) the rate at which £ is extracted from the mean flow, (b) ( 

the vertical transport of £, and (c) the dissipation of E based on a similarity law. The 
scheme was used for a three-dimensional model of the Andhra Pradesh cyclone of 
1977 (table 1). It was reported that there was not much difference in the final output 
between this scheme and the simpler equation (5). The determination of bottom stress 
remains one of the unsolved problems of surge prediction. 

3-2c Storm structure and winds: The centre of a tropical cyclone is bounded by an 
inner ring of calm winds. This is the “eye” of the storm. The strongest winds are 
observed just beyond the eye-wall. 

. Earlier models used an idealised pressure profile to compute the associated winds. 

Thus, Das et al (1974) assumed the following profile 

p„ = 1010-Ap/[l+(r/£)2], (8) t 

r 

where Ap is the pressure deficit, r is the radial distance from the storm centre and R 
is the radius of the eye. Assuming a balance between the centrifugal force generated 
by rotating winds and the pressure gradient the following approximate expression 
was obtained for the maximum wind (FJ. 

F^ = (13)^xAp, (9) 

where V„ is in knots and Ap is in millibars. An advantage of this method is that Ap 
can be estimated from real time satellite images of the storm. However, it assumes 
circular symmetry in the wind field. 

Jelesnianski (1965) suggested another version. This is 

V= VJr/Rf^-,r^R, (10a) 

V=V„{Rlrfi^-,r>R. (10b) ^ 

Yet another empirical relation by Johns & Ali (1980) allows for a cut-off in wind 
strength beyond a distance R^ from the centre. This is not easy to determine for 
real-time prediction. 

A certain degree of asymmetry was introduced by Jelesnianski & Taylor‘^1973) 
by the expression 

8 

V= V„ X 2rR/ir^ -f R^). (11) 

This is valid for a stationary storm. A precise definition of the wind field round a 
cyclone is another area of uncertainty, but there are indications to suggest that 
improvements in satellite and radar technology will help us to overcome this difficulty 
in the future. ^ 

4 , Coordinate transformation and computational procedure ’ 

A major difficulty in designing a jnodel is to simulate an irregular coast. The coast j 

is not a smooth mathematical curve which can be inserted in a model. Three different i 

methods have been followed: !■ 
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(i) Staircase models: These models replace the coast by small horizontal and vertical 
segments in the form of a staircase (figure 2). 

(ii) Continuous deformation: Staircase models sometimes fail to capture sharp changes 
in coastal curvature. To overcome this difficulty Johns et al (1983) introduced the 
following transformation, 


^ = [x-&i(y)]/b(y). 

(12) 

where 


t>iy} = f> 2 iy) ~ t>iiy% hi & are constants. 

(13) 

whence 


^=0, x = bfy) 



= 1 , x = b2iy). 

The independent variables are now y and time (t) for a two-dimensional model. 
This transformation has been extensively used by Dube et al (1981, 1982) for surges 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

(iii) Conformal transformation: Wanstrath (1976) introduced a conformal trans¬ 
formation to convert a curved domain into a rectangle. This avoids incorporating 
sharp changes in curvature. It has not been used much for the Indian coast, but a brief 
account has been reported by Mahadevan (1991), 

At this stage it is difficult to assert which is best for the Indian coast because a 
detailed comparative study has not yet been made. Dube et al (1981,1982) find that 
the staircase model tends to underestimate the peak surge by about 0-5 m in regions 
of rapid change in coastal curvature. This needs further study. 



Figure 2. Grid for storms moving North-East (I) and North (II). Isopleths 
represent depth of the sea bed in metres (Das et al 1974). 
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4-2 Boundary conditions 

The region covered by a prediction model has a land boundary in the form of an 
irregular coast, and an open sea boundary away from the coast. Conventional models 
assume a vertical wall along the coast so that the lateral boundary condition makes 
the normal component of V vanish at the coast. We have 

n-V = 0, (14) 

where n is a unit vector normal to the coast. A more realistic boundary condition 
which considers a sloping coast is, 

3/at(C + li) + V-V(C + h) = 0, (15) 

but this has not been tried yet because of inadequate data on coastal topography. 

Along the open sea a radiation boundary condition is usually employed. This 
allows outward propagation of energy from the region under consideration, but 
inhibits inward energy flow. Heaps (1969) expressed this formally by 

v + {g/hyiH = 0, (16) 

where v is the meridional component of V. 

4.3 Computational procedure 

The relevant equations are solved by considering their finite difference analogues, A 
staggered grid for the space variables and centred time differences are used. The grid 
is similar fo Arakawa’s (1966) energy conserving scheme, which conserves the kinetic 
energy in the region of interest, and prevents the growth of nonlinear instability. The 
stability criterion of Courant-Friedrichs-Levy (CFL) is used to determine the time 
steps. The criterion is, 

i9Hy‘^At/Ax<l, (17) 

where {gHy^' is the speed of gravity waves and At, Ax are time and space increments. 
A nested grid, with higher resolution near the coast, was used by Das et al (1974), 
It provided better representation of the surge off the Orissa coast. 


5. Model verification 

The verification of model outputs is at present difficult because of an inadequate 
number of tide-gauges. On many occasions no tide-gauges exist near the landfall of 
a storm; consequently, the total sea level elevation is inferred from the tide-gauge 
nearest to landfall. 

Interactions between the surge and the atmospheric tide are nonlinear. They could 
reduce the sea level elevation instead of raising it (Johns et al 1985). 

In tables 2 and 3 we indicate the storm features, the tidal elevations and the 
observed maximum water level reported in different publications (Murty 1984; Dube 
1992; Dube et al 1994). The results refer to the major storms mentioned earlier in 
table 1. 
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Table 2. Storm features. 


Date 

Landfall 

Central 
pressure (mb) 

Pressure 

deficit 

Maximum wind 
speed (km/h) 

13 Nov 1970 

Chittagong, Bangladesh 

940 

70 

222 

30 Oct 1971 

Paradip, Orissa 

960 

40 

167 

19 Nov 1977 

Chirala, Andhra Pradesh 

909 

101 

250 

3/4 Jun 1982 

Paradip, Orissa 

950 

50 

216 

24 May 1985 

Hatia, Bangladesh 

975 

21 

120 

9 May 1990 

Divi, Andhra Pradesh 

920 

80 

230 


Table 3 shows reasonable agreement despite uncertainties, between the computed 
surge and the observed surge + tide, if we superpose the tide on the computed surge. 
But, the verification programme will improve if more tide gauge records were available. 

Based on model outputs nomograms have been prepared by Das et al (1974) for 
the surge (Q as a function of the pressure deficit (Ap) and the speed of the storm (C). 
We have 


C = aoAp + ai(Apy + a2C, (18) 

where Uq. aod ^2 constants. The nomograms were prepared for storms that 
move (a) northeast towards Bangladesh, (b) northwards towards the Hooghly estuary, 
and (c) northwest to the Orissa coast. Numerical values of the constants are available 
in the original publication and will not be reproduced here, but a typical nomogram 
is shown in figure 3. The nomograms are for pressure deficits less than 50 mb, but 
could be extended to higher values by (18), if required. A feature of the nomogrgms 
is a gradual approach to a constant surge amplitude for higher values of storm speed 
(C). This is to be expected because the faster storms provide less time for a response 
from the sea. 

Similar nomograms were prepared by Jelesnianski (1974) for a generalised coastline. 
It is referred to as SPLASH (Special Programme for Listing Amplitudes of Surges from 
Hurricanes). Ghosh (1977) has applied this nomogram for the Bay of Bengal cyclones. 
SPLASH was later replaced by SLOSH, which stands for “Sea Level over Land Surges 
from Hurricanes”. 

Each nomogram has its own limitation because each assumes a hypothetical storm 
with a specified structure. Consequently, in recent years the trend is to compute the 


Table 3. Computed peak surge and observed surge + tide. 


Date 

Computed peak 
surge (m) 

Tide 

(m) 

Observed 
surge + tide (m) 

13 Nov 1970 

4-1 

1-8 

60-9-0 

30 Oct 1971 

3-5 

0-9 

40-5-0 

19 Nov 1977 

50 

0-3 

5-0-6-0 

3/4 June 1982 

3-5 

1-3 

>3 

24 May 1985 

2-0 

1-7 

4-5(*) 

9 May 1990 

4-3 

0-3 

4-0-5-0 


(*) As reported by Bangladesh Meteorological Department 
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Path of the Andhra Pradesh 
1990. 


surge for each storm on a small computer located at a forecasting centre. A standard 
procedure and a programme for this has been worked out by Dube (1992), This will 
benefit real-time surge prediction in the country. The prediction of the 1990 Andhra 
cyclone is illustrated in figures 4 and 5. This was done on a small computer. 


6. Future developments and summary 

There is considerable interest now in a coupled surge-tide-wave model. This is of 
much practical value because, as we can see, the total sea level elevation is the outcome 
of interactions between a surge, an astronomical tide and wind-driven waves. The 
period of the lunar semi-diurnal (M 2 ) tide and the surge is of the same order (5-12 h). 
They are long gravity waves. But the period of a wind wave, which is a short gravity 
wave, is measured in seconds. We thus have a high frequency oscillation superposed 
on a low frequency oscillating system. There is little quantitative analysis of the 
interactions, or energy exchange, between these systems. The interactions will be most 
prominent in shallow water. 

The other features which require further research are : (i) the Doppler shift in the 
frequency of waves on a current, (ii) an additional stress, known as the radiation 
stress, exerted by the waves on the surge, and (in) the refraction of waves approaching 
a coast. 

The principal conclusions may thus be summarised as follows. 

(i) There is need for better data on sea level elevation near the landfall of a storm. 
This could be achieved by a closer network of tide gauges, and by observations of 
sea level from space. 

(ii) Surge-prediction models may incorporate a sloping beach instead of assuming 
a vertical wall. 

(iii) Better data on’the wind profile associated with a storm could improve prediction. 

(iv) Further research is needed for a more precise form of sea bed friction. 

(v) A coupled surge-tide-wave model will provide better estimates of total sea-level 
elevation. 
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PEAC SURGE 4.3.m. 



Figure 5. (a) Surge profile 
computed on near real-time, 
and (b) computer-generated 3- 
D surge profile for the Andhra 
Pradesh cyclone of 1990 (Dube 
et al 1994). 
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Dr G S Mandal of the India Meteorological Department kindly assisted me by 
providing information on recent cyclonic storms. I am indebted to him and 
Mr S D Gaur for their help. 
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Origin, incidence and impact of droughts over India and 
remedial measures for their mitigation 

D A MOOLEY 

Indian Institute of Tropical Meteorology, Pune 411008, India 

Abstract. The paper highlights the factors which tend to reduce the Indian 
monsoon rainfall substantially. These are; Eurasian snow accumulation 
during December-March, El Nino with warming phase of the eastern 
equatorial Pacific [0-10°S, 80°W-18O°W], long periods of‘break’ in the 
monsoon and poor westward penetration of monsoon low-pressure 
systems. 

Utilising the joint criteria based on specified threshold values of the 
percentage departure from normal for area-averaged Indian monsoon 
rainfall and of the percentage Indian area under deficient monsoon rainfall, 
the years of all-India drought have been identified. Enhancing these criteria 
suitably, years of severe and phenomenal droughts have also been identified. 
India experienced 18 droughts during 1871-1990, of which 10 were severe 
and 5 were phenomenal. While the periods 1901-20 and 1961-80 had the 
highest frequency of drought, 1921-40 had no drought at all. Most of the 
severe, and all the phenomenal droughts, occurred in the El-Nino-cum- 
warming phase which, therefore, needs to be carefully monitored. 

The remedial measures which can be actively pursued are effecting 
improvements in agriculture and in rural economy, according high priority 
to population control, initiating suitable insurance schemes, generating 
confidence amongst the affected people and making adequate financial 
provision to render relief effectively and quickly to drought-hit communities. 

Keywords. Droughts; El-Nino; drought remedial measures. 


1, Introduction 

The water required for different activities in India is met mostly from rainwater 
-provided by the summer monsoon, because a large part of the country gets most of 
its annual rainfall during the four monsoon months, June to September. In view of 
the explosive growth of population in India during the last 15 to 20 years, the demand 
for water has increased substantially, and the Indian economy has become vulnerable 
to rainfall deficiency. 

Due to the high concentration of rainfall in the monsoon season, Indian droughts 
generally result from failure of the summer monsoon. There are three types of drought: 
meteorological, hydrological and agricultural. While considering meteorological 
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drought, the degree of dryness is considered in comparison to the normal rainfall. 
A definition of meteorological drought can be based on some specified threshold 
rainfall, or its anomaly. Hydrological drought follows meteorological drought and 
is reflected in reduced stream flow, reduced reservoir/lake levels, and reduced 
groundwater flow. Agricultural drought results from soil moisture deficiency. The 
deficiency depends on the water needs of plants and the availability of water. Agricultural 
drought is highly complex as the water requirements of crops depend on different 
stages in their growth. It varies from one crop to another. 

Here, we shall consider only meteorological droughts. 


2. Factors leading to deficient monsoon rainfall 

2.1 Global factors 

2.1a Eurasian snow cover during December to March: If the snow cover is much 
above normal, a part of the incoming solar radiation during April and May is used 
up in melting the excess snow and the remainder is used to heat the South-Asian 
land mass and the overlying atmosphere. Consequently, seasonal heating would be 
deficient and the monsoon would not develop well, resulting in deficient rain. Thus, 
a high snow cover would result in low monsoon rainfall. An inverse significant 
relationship is generally found for the period 1967-1979 between the Indian monsoon 
rainfall and the Eurasian snow cover from December to March as obtained from 
satellite data (Hahn & Shukla 1976; Dickson 1984). But, the inclusion of later data 
shows some deterioration in the relationship (Mooley & Shukla 1987, pp. 26-59). 
The amount of snow during December to March may serve as a better parameter. 
Satellites generally provide information on the area of snow cover. This parameter, 
however, needs to be monitored in view of its potential for adversely influencing the 
subsequent Indian monsoon rainfall. Satellite snow cover data are obtained from the 
US Climate Analysis Center. 

2.1b El Nino, sea surface temperature of eastern equatorial Pacific and southern 
oscillation: The El Nino originates off the Peru-Ecuador coast (0-12°S) in South 
America around Christmas time. El Nino is a Spanish word which means ‘the Child’. 
The origin is thus associated with the birth of Christ. This phenomenon is an occasional 
warming off the Peru-Ecuador coast (0-12°S) and results in a rise of the sea surface 
temperature (SST) by about 2°C or more above normal. It usually lasts for about a 
year attaining a maximum SST off the Peru-Ecuador coast around June. Quinn et al 
(1978) and Rasmusson & Carpenter (1983) have tabulated El Ninos after a careful 
scrutiny of SST data. During 1871-1990 there were 29 El Ninos. In many El Nino 
years, the warming off the coast spread westwards on account of the southeast trade 
winds of the Southern Hemisphere. 

The area-averaged seasonal SST anomaly for the large Pacific area, 0-10°S; 80-180°W 
(eastern equatorial Pacific) was studied by Mooley & Paolino (1989) for the period 
1871-1984, using the data collected by Angell (1981) and later updated by him. 
Progressive warrhing over 3 or more seasons has been identified as a “warming 
phase” by them by using specific criteria. The specific criteria are: (i) total warming 
being TC or more, leading to attainment of an anomaly of TC or more, (ii) if the 
anomaly is less than 1°C, then the ssT increase should be (1 -l-y)°C or more, where 
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y is the amount by which the anomaly attained falls short of 1°C. Thus, a smaller 
anomaly is compensated by a larger rise in SST. For example, if the anomaly is 0-3°C, 
then the SST rise should be 1-7°C or more. With these criteria, they identified 27 
warming-phase years. During 1985-90, there was one such year, namely, 1987. Thus, 
there are 28 warming-phase years during 1871-1990. The mean SST anomaly in 
warming-phase years increased from the Sept-Nov season of the preceding year to 
the Dec-Feb season of the year following a warming-phase year. They found that 
the warming phase exerts an adverse influence on monsoon rainfall. This influence 
is due to displacement of the equatorial vertical Walker circulation cell and its 
interaction with monsoon circulation. On examination of El-Nino and warming-phase 
years, it is found that a large number of years are El-Nino-cum-warming-phase years. 
The period 1871-1990 is divided into four sets of years. The first set consists of years 
labelled as El-Nino-cum-warming-phase years. The second consists of warming-phase 
but not El-Nino years and are labelled as only warming-phase years. The third 
consists of El-Nino but not warming-phase years and are labelled as only El-Nino 
years. The fourth consists of years which are neither warming phase nor El Nino. 
The main features of area-averaged Indian monsoon rainfall departures in these sets 
of years are giyen in table 1. This table also gives the rank (within and including 10), 
when the years are ranked on the basis of increasing departure of Indian monsoon 
rainfall. The main features of table 1 are as follows. 

(i) El-Nino-cum-warming-phase - This set consisting of 19 years exerts a strong 
adverse influence on the Indian monsoon rainfall. The mean rainfall departure from 
normal for this set is —13-2% with a range from —29-0% to 0%. In this set, there 
are 11 years with percentage rainfall departure < —10-0%. This set contains years with 
ranks 1 to 6' and 8. In all the years of this set, warming off Peru and Ecuador due 
to El Nind spreads to the whole of the eastern equatorial Pacific, and the progressive 
rise of SST over eastern equatorial Pacific satisfies the criteria for the warming-phase 
year. 

(ii) Only warming phase - This set includes 9 years. Some adverse influence on Indian 
monsoon rainfall is observed. The mean percentage rainfall anomaly is — 4-8 with a 
range from — 12.0 to -t- 2. There are 2 years with rainfall anomaly < — 10%. 

(iii) Only El Nino - This includes 10 years. There appears to be no influence of an 
El Nino in these years on the Indian monsoon rainfall. 

(iv) Neither El Nino nor warming phase - This set consists of 82 years and is a mixed 
set with rainfall departure ranging from —17% to +19%. This set contains low 
rainfall years with ranks 7, 9 and 10. The low rainfall in the 8 years of this set is due 
to factors other than El Nino-warming phase or only the warming phase. 

We find that while warming-phase years have a tendency to reduce Indian monsoon 
rainfall, it is the El-Nino-cum-warming-phase years that have a high or strong 
tendency to reduce the rainfall. Comparing the ranks in the El-Nino-cum-warming- 
phase set with those in the set of years with neither El Nino nor warming phase, we infer 
that an El Nino with warming phase has much higher potential for high deficiency 
of Indian monsoon rainfall. 

In view of this situation, the El-Nino-cum-warming-phase of the eastern equatorial 
Pacific should be carefully monitored. The El Nino is being monitored at the US 
Climate Analysis Center. A watch on the warming of the Pacific region is also needed. 

The Southern Oscillation is a see-saw between the atmosphere over the eastern 
Pacific and that over the western Pacific and the Indian Ocean. When the pressure 



Table 1. Percentage departure from mean of Indian monsoon rainfall in (i) El-Nino-cum-warming-phase years 
warmmg-phase years only, (in) E!-Nino years only, (iv) neither El-Nino nor warming-phase years. Period covered: 1871-1990. 

El-Nino-cum-warming- El-Nino years Warming-phase years Neither El-Nino nor 
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over the eastern Pacific is high that over the western Pacific and the Indian Ocean 
is low, and vice versa. The pressure at Darwin is often used as a measure of the 
Southern Oscillation Index. The Southern Oscillation and the El Nino are closely 
linked with each other, and the two together are referred to as the ENSO phenomenon. 
Sikka (1980) has brought out large-scale fluctuations in Indian monsoon rainfall in 
response to planetary scale features of the wind circulation of the atmosphere. 

A stable and significant relationship is found between the SST tendency from the 
Dec-Feb to the Mar-May season, with the preceding as well as the following Indian 
monsoon rainfall. However, a stable and significant relationship is also found between 
the Southern Oscillation tendency and the following Indian monsoon rainfall over 
the period 1942-90 (Mooley & Munot 1993). 

2.2 Regional factors 

2.2a Variations in the intensity and the location of the monsoon trough over India: A 
monsoon trough normally extends from Northeast Rajasthan to the Northwest Bay. 
It is a semi-permanent feature of the season. When the trough is active and is located 
in the normal position, the rainfall over the country is generally good and 
well-distributed. When the trough is weak, the rainfall is generally much less. However, 
when the trough shifts north to the Himalayan foothills a marked change occurs. 
Little rain falls over most of the country but torrential rain occurs in the sub- 
Himalayan region. Such situations are known as ‘breaks’ in the monsoon. A large 
number of days of ‘breaks’ reduces the rainfall appreciably. 

2.2b Behaviour of westward moving low pressure systems: Lows and depressions 
form over the north Bay of Bengal and its neighbourhood. They generally move West 
or Northwest. In years of poor monsoons, these systems rarely move West of 80° E. 
They are either dissipated or recurve North/Northeast before reaching this longitude. 
In years of good monsoon, they travel further West upto 70°-75°E (Mooley & Shukla 
1989). It has been found that the total westward displacement of the low pressure 
systems during the whole season is significantly related to the monsoon rainfall. 


3. Ali-India drought 

3.1 Criteria for all-India drought and identification of drought years 

Many workers have studied the incidence of drought over India, using different 
criteria. Most of them have followed the criterion that drought is an annual/monsoon 
season rainfall deficiency of 25% or more (India Met. Dept. 1971; Govt, of India 
1976; Koteswaram 1976). 

Every year, some part of the country may experience drought. But here we consider 
droughts affecting a sizeable portion of India (termed All-India drought). A drought 
of local nature, that is, affecting a few meteorological sub-divisions or a state will 
not be considered here. 

Kharif food production of India has a very good correlation coefficient (0 88) with 
area-averaged Indian monsoon rainfall for the period 1966-88 (Parthasarathy et al 
1992). One of the notable effects of drought is a fall in foodgrain production. Hence 
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a criterion for drought based on area-averaged Indian monsoon rainfall would be 
reasonable. The criterion adopted is that the area-averaged Indian monsoon rainfall 
equals, or is less than the mean minus one standard deviation (SD). Since SD is about 
10% of the mean for the area-averaged Indian monsoon rainfall, this criterion actually 
means that the Indian monsoon rainfall departure is equal to or less than — 10% of 
the mean. However, this criterion alone is not sufficient for identifying drought since 
adverse effects also depend on the rainfall deficiency over the different meteorological 
sub-divisions. Therefore, a second criterion which depends on the deficient rainfall 
of the sub-divisions has to be applied additionally. The effect of deficient rainfall over 
the different meteorological sub-divisions in a year is best integrated by considering 
the total Indian area under deficient monsoon rainfall. The second criterion is based 
on this area expressed as a percentage of the total Indian area. Now a sub-division 
with deficient rainfall is defined as one whose monsoon rainfall is less than or equal 
to mean minus SD. For each year, the sub-divisions with deficient monsoon rainfall 
are identified and their total area is calculated and is then expressed as a percentage 
of the Indian area. The percentage of deficient rainfall area criterion additionally 
adopted for identifying all-India drought is this deficient rainfall area > (mean + SD), 
i.e. > 314%, since the mean is 15T% and SD, 16-3%. Values of percentage area under 
deficient rain for 1871-1990, their mean and SD as tabulated by Parthasarathy et al 
(1992) have been utilized. Adopting these two criteria jointly, All-India droughts 
during the period 1871-1990 have been identified (table 2). It can be' seen that there 


Table 2. Years of all-India drought along with percentage departure of 
Indian monsoon rainfall, and country’s percentage area under deficient 
rainfall [drought years based on joint criteria: percentage rainfall departure 
^ - lO’O; percentage area under deficient rain > (mean + SD) i.e. ^ (15-1 + 
16-3) i.e. 5=31'4]. 


Year 

Rainfall 
departure (%) 

Area under 
deficient rainfall (%) 

1873 

-114 

40-9 

1877* 

-29'1 

66-8 

1899* 

-26-2 

83-0 

1901 

-15-6 

45-4 

1904-' 

-12-0 

38-9 

1905* 

-161 

401 

1911* 

-14-0 

43-5 

1918* 

-23-9 

68-2 

1920 

-15-8 

36-5 

1941* 

-144 

41-8 

1951* 

-13-5 

36-3 

1965* 

-17-0 

430 

1966 

-13-7 

31-3“ 

1972* 

-23-3 

49-5 

1974 

-12-3 

34-1 

1979 

-16-9 

49-2 

1982* 

-13-7 

46-4 

1987* 

-19-3 

64-3 

Mean 

-17-1 

47-2 


“Area criteria marginally satisfied 

Note: El-Nino-cum-warming-phase year; warming-phase year only 
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are 18 All-India droughts in the whole period giving an average of one drought in 6 
or 7 years. The 20-year period with highest frequency of 6 is 1901-20 and the next 
20-year period is 1961-80 with 5 droughts. The 40-year period 1921-60 between 
these two 20-year periods has a frequency of only 2 droughts. The 20-year period 
1921-40 had no drought at all. Out of 18 droughts, 11 occurred in the years of 
El-Nino-cum-warming phase, one (1904) occurred in the year of the wanning phase 
only, and none occurred in the years of El Nino alone. There are 2 cases of successive 
drought years, 1904-05 and 1965-66. 

We would like to classify severe and phenomenal all-India droughts. For this purpose, 
we have to utilise higher levels of the two criteria i.e. more stringent criteria. For 
severe drought, the levels of the criteria are enhanced by 50%. These, on enhancement, 
become, percentage departure of the area-averaged Indian monsoon rainfall ^ —15%, 
and the country’s area under deficient monsoon rainfall ^ (mean -H E5 SD), i.e. 
^ 39-5%. Utilizing these joint criteria with these levels, severe drought years have 
been identified. These are 1877, 1899, 1901, 1905, 1918, 1941, 1965, 1972, 1979 and 
1987. There have been 10 severe droughts, giving an average of one every 12 years. 
Severe droughts in succession have not occurred during the entire period. All except 
two (in 1901 and 1979) have occurred in years of El-Nino-cum-warming phase. India 
experienced 2 severe droughts in the decades 1901-10 and 1971-80, none in the 
decades 1881-90, 1921-30, 1931-40 and 1951-60 and one severe drought in each of 
the remaining six decades. In the years of these severe droughts the mean rainfall 
departure was — 18-9% and the country’s mean area under deficient rain was 53-8% 
(more than half the country). 

Utilizing still more stringent joint criteria, viz. rainfall departures ^ — 20% and 
country’s area under deficient rain ^ (mean -i- 2’0 SD) i.e. ^ 47-7%, for phenomenal 
drought, phenomenal droughts during 1871-1990 have been identified. These are 
1877, 1899,1918,1972 and 1987. There are 5 phenomenal droughts, giving an average 
of one in 24 years. All the five droughts occurred only in years of El-Nino-cum- 
warming-phase. Initially, phenomenal droughts occurred after almost 20 years. There 
was a long gap of 53 years after 1918. Mean rainfall departure in phenomenal droughts 
is — 24-4% and country’s mean area under deficient rainfall is 64-4%. Considering 
the rainfall departure and the country’s area under deficient rain, the phenomenal 
droughts of 1877 and 1899 are the severest, both being approximately of the same 
severity. The 1918 drought though comparable to these two is slightly lesser in 
severity. Thereafter, during the last 75 years, phenomenal droughts have been relatively 
smaller in intensity. If a drought of the intensity of 1877 or 1899 were to occur now 
or in the future, the devastation would be far greater in view of the much higher 
level of population. There is no reason to believe that a drought of this intensity may 
not occur in India in future. And if it occurs, there is a high probability of its occurrence 
in a year with a severe El-Nino-cum-warming-phase. 

3.2 Monthly percentage Indian rainfall departure in drought years 

The monthly percentage rainfall departures for June, July, August and September 
are shown in figure 1. The main features of these are given below. 

(i) In June, 4 years recorded positive departure > 10%, the highest being 20% in 
1899 and the next highest being 18% in 1911. The lowest departure for June was 
— 45% in 1905. The mean for June is —13%. 
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months 

Figure 1. Percentage Indian monthly rainfall departure from normal in drought 
years - 311 positive □ negative. Normal rainfall (mm): June 163, July 275, August 
243, September 171, mean departure for drought years (%) June — 13, July — 19, 
August — 16, September -20. 


(ii) In July, departure varied from + 6% in 1920 to — 48% in 1918, with a mean of 
- 19%. 

(iii) In August, the departure varied from + 5% in 1901 to —41% in 1899, with a 
mean of —16%. 

(iv) In September, the departure varied from + 5% in 1911 to —40% in 1899, with 
a mean of — 20%. 

In years of severe droughts, the monthly rainfall departure is < — 20% in at least 
two months and is negative in at least three months. 

In years of phenomenal droughts the mean monthly rainfall departure is — 20% 
averaged over four monsoon months, and is < - 25% in July, suggesting strong 
contribution by this month. In 1877 and 1899, July and August, the core monsoon 
months, contributed strongly to the deficiency. 


4. Incidence of rainfall deficiency over different meteorological sub-divisions of India 

Here the incidence of deficiency of > 25% from normal over various sub-divisions 
has been considered. The probability of incidence of this deficiency has been computed 
for each of the sub-divisions on the basis of data for 1871-1990. This is shown in 
figure 2. The probability exceeds 0-30 for Saurashtra-Kutch, the westernmost 
sub-division of India. Harayana, Punjab, West Rajasthan and Gujarat sub-divisions 
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2 Arunachal Pradesh 

3 North Assam 

4 South Assam 

5 Sub-Himalayan West Bengal 

6 Gangetic West Bengal 

7 Orissa 

8 Bihar Plateau 
9' Bihar Plains 

10 East Uttar Pradesh 

11 West Uttar Pradesh Plains 

12 West Uttar Pradesh Hills 

13 Haryana 

14 Punjab 

15 Himachal Pradesh 

16 Jammu & Kashmir 

17 West Rajasthan 

18 East Rajasthan 


19 West Madhya Pradesh 

20 East Madhya Pradesh 

21 Gujarat 

22 Saurashtra & Kutch 

23 Konkan 

24 Madhya Maharashtra 

25 Marathwada 

26 Vidarbha 

27 Coastal Andhra Pradesh 

28 Telengana 

29 Rayalseema 

30 Tamil Nadu 

31 Coastal Karnataka 

32 North Karnataka 

33 South Karnataka 

34 Kerala 


Figure 2. Empirical probability of monsoon rainfall deficiency (> 25%) over 
different meteorological sub-divisions of India (1871-1990). 


have a probability of 0-20 to 0-29. Some of the eastern sub-divisions and the southern 
part of the West Coast have a low probability of < O’10. The remaining sub-divisions 
have a probability of O-IO to 0-19. In general, the probability over the country decreases 
from west to east. 


5. Impact of drought 

Different aspects of the impact of drought over India are briefly indicated below. 
Due to the present explosive growth in population the impact would now be more 
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5.1 Economic 

(i) Losses in production of kharif crops, dairy and livestock, fisheries and hydro¬ 
electric power. 

(ii) Loss of income to farmers, farm labourers (loss of wages), Central and State 
Governments (revenue loss due to reduced tax base). 

(iii) Shortages of (a) water for drinking, irrigation, hydro-electric power, and industry, 

(b) foodgrains. 

(iv) Increase in price of foodgrains (by as much as 50% to 100% in drought-hit areas). 

(v) Increase in rural indebtedness owing to money lenders exploiting the situation. 

(vi) Incidence of epidemics. Subsistence at low levels of food-intake resulting from 
reduced purchasing power leads to low vitality and higher vulnerability to 
epidemics. 

5.2 Environmental 

(i) Damage to animal species due to lack of feed/water and due to diseases. f 

(ii) Wind erosion of soils. 

(iii) Effect on air and water quality (due to dust and pollutants). 

5.3 Social 

(i) Exploitation of shortages by fraudulent traders. 

(ii) Food riots. Those getting neither employment nor food resort to looting 
foodgrains to satisfy hunger. 

(iii) Spread of epidemics and resulting loss of life. 


6. Remedial measures 

Remedial measures are indicated below. Some of these are already being pursued. ^ 
However, to keep pace with the alarming growth of India’s population, these measures 
will have to be pursued vigorously. Alternatively, adequate brake on population 
growth has to be initiated, 

(I) Improvements in agriculture— 

(a) increase in irrigation works/wells/tanks; 

(b) sowing high-yielding and drought-resistant crop varieties; 

(c) using better fertilizers, and more effective insecticides and pesticides; 

(d) stepping up dry land farming. 

(II) Strengthening of rural economy. 

(III) Building up food reserves in rural areas also. 

(IV) Improving rail/road communication in drought-prone areas. L 

(V) Adequate financial provisions - 

Creation of a ‘Natural Disaster Relief Fund’ would go a long way in providing a ■ 
cushion to affected communities in the aftermath of natural disasters which hit the 
country almost every year. A fund of this kind could be easily established through 
creative management of emergency allocations and donations received in the wake 
of natural disasters, and its existence would stimulate the evolution of longer lasting I 
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protection measures that would provide long-term safeguards to vulnerable 
communities. 

(VI) Insurance— 

(a) It would be advisable to introduce attractive insurance schemes to bring 
a large section of farmers under crop insurance; 

(b) The feasibility of a scheme to cover loss of wages to farm labourers may be 
explored by the General Insurance Corporation of India; 

(c) The feasibility of a Cattle Insurance Scheme may be explored by the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India. 

(VII) Suggestions for efficient drought management and for maintaining continuity 
of stated drought policy and of action— 

(a) constitution of a permanent National Disaster Relief Commission with a committee 
for each type of disaster; 

(b) statements may be made on Drought Policy and Objectives of Drought Plan; 

(c) implementation of a standard drought plan for relief to drought-hit areas should 
be initiated; 

(d) Settingup of a monitoring unit to monitor drought conditions. For timely action 
in mitigating the ensuing hardship, complete coordination between the 
monitoring unit and all those executive officers concerned with mitigation work 
is essential. Timely action will inspire confidence and satisfaction among the 
affected population, and would make the mitigation process smooth and fast; 

(e) establish a committee to identify research needs for assessment of drought and 
its impact; 

(f) develop a training programme for personnel working for drought relief, for 
implementation as required; 

(g) to evolve evaluation procedures for relief rendered and hardship mitigation 
vis-a-vis the drought plan; 

(h) evaluation of each drought and preparation of a report on the same. 


7. Concluding remarks 

(i) The large Eurasian snow accumulation during December-March, the El Nino 
with warming phase of eastern equatorial Pacific, the long periods of ‘break’ in 
monsoon/weak monsoon trough, and poor westward penetration of monsoon 
lows, which have the potential to reduce monsoon rainfall substantially, need to 
be carefully monitored. 

(ii) During 1871-1990, India experienced 18 droughts of which 10 were severe and 
5 were phenomenal. While the periods 1901-20 and 1961-80 had the highest 
drought incidences, the period 1921-40 experienced no drought at all. All 
phenomenal droughts and most of the severe droughts occurred only in the 
El-Nino-cum-warming-phase of the eastern equatorial Pacific. 

(iii) Drought-proneness generally increases westwards. 

(iv) Improvements in agriculture, strengthening of the rural economy, building up 
of food reserves in rural areas, some high priority measures to control population, 
timely action to create confidence and satisfaction amongst the affected people, 
suitable schemes of insurance, adequate financial provision through the creation 
of a permanent Natural Disaster Relief Fund, as well as of a permanent National 
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Commission for Natural Disaster Relief are some of the remedial measures 
suggested. 
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Earthquake hazard in Indian region 

K N KHATTRI 

Wadia Institute of Himalayan Geology, Dehradun 248001, India 

Abstract. The causes of earthquakes and their incidence in the Indian 
region have been briefly reviewed. The basic elements of probabilistic 
seismic hazard analysis, which is a basis for making pragmatic decisions 
for strategies for hazard reduction and mitigation, are discussed. A 
probabilistic seismic hazard map of the Indian region, which delineates 
the seismic hazard in various regions in terms of peak ground accelerations 
expected to be exceeded with a probability of 10% in any 50-year period, 
is presented. The need and scope for further research are outlined. 

Keywords. Earthquakes; seismic hazard analysis; seismic source zones; 
disaster mitigation strategies; faults; seismicity data; magnitude. 


1. Introduction 

India has suffered four great earthquakes of magnitudes 8-5 and greater, in the past 
hundred years, inflicting heavy casualties and economic damage. Yet, human memory 
being short, it is generally not recognized that we continue to live under the long 
shadow of such future calamities. One of the ways to mitigate the destructive impact 
of earthquakes is to conduct a seismic hazard analysis and take remedial measures. 

Seismic hazard analysis consists of estimating various effects such as ground failure 
by faulting or soil liquefaction, ground shaking, tsunami generation etc. that might 
be caused by future earthquakes in a region. 

The occurrence of earthquakes, for all practical purposes, is presently unpredictable 
with precision. Also, the effects of earthquakes such as ground shaking, ground failure 
etc. are quite variable. Thus, their analyses and parameterization have to be suitably 
done in a probabilistic framework. Strong ground shaking is the most widespread 
agent of earthquake hazard. Seismic hazard due to shaking is, therefore, the most 
frequently mapped, which provides probability estimates at given sites of the ground 
motion (displacement, velocity or acceleration) that will not be exceeded in the wake 
of future earthquakes in a given interval of time. Such parameterization can therefore 
form a rational basis for balanced decision-making in planning the whole gamut of 
hazard mitigation strategies. 

Seismic hazards in a region may then also be translated into seismic risk by using 
a loss function that will include life as well as economic activity. In this paper, we 
review the construction of a probabilistic seismic hazard map of the country. 
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2. Causes of earthquakes 

The immediate cause of a great majority of earthquakes is faulting. Stresses in the 
crust are steadily generated by the relative motion of plates, which are components 
of the fractured outermost shell of the earth. Cyclic release of these stresses owing 
to the finite strength of rocks and their reaccumulation provides a sustained 
environment for earthquake recurrence along plate margins, such as the Himalaya, 
as well as in the plate interior, such as the Indian shield, although the operative 
mechanisms there ate not so well defined. 


Source zones 

For seismic hazard analysis in a region, one begins with identifying the possible 
sources of future earthquakes. Past seismicity together with the model of regional 
tectonics is the basis for identifying seismic source zones. Since faults are the principal 
cause of earthquakes, one needs to identify such faults that are potential sources of 
future earthquakes. These faults have to be modelled in three dimensions. 
Furthermore, the random occurrence of smaller and moderate-sized earthquakes 
called background seismicity must also be considered in a source zone defined around 
active faults. 

In many regions, earthquakes are caused by blind faults which have no direct 
expression on the surface and are difficult to model. In such places, one defines a 
source zone in which earthquakes can occur. The outlines of source zones are governed 
by aerial distribution of past earthquakes and geological considerations governing 
active tectonics. Figure 1 shows the seismicity of the Indian region and the identified 
seismic source zones (Khattri et al 1984). 


3. Recurrence relation 

The temporal distribution of earthquakes in a seurce zone is modelled by the 
recurrence relation, 

log,^N,{M) = A-BM, 

where iV^(M) is the number of earthquakes of magnitude equal to or greater than M, 
that occur during a unit time interval (say one year) in a unit area (say 100 km^), 
A and B being parameters specific to a particular source zone. This is the cumulative 
magnitude recurrence relation. The return period of hn earthquake with magnitude 
M or greater is given by 1/N(M) years. 

Recurrence parameters are usually estimated by using a regression analysis of 
historical seismicity data. These are now being supplemented by paleoseismicity data, 
wherever possible, as they provide important constraints on the frequencies of large 
earthquakes that have long return periods. Historical seismicity data for such large 
and great earthquakes are often deficient owing to short time windows usually 
available, but a moving time-cum-magnitude window may be used to compensate 
for incompleteness of catalogs. 
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Figure 1 . Seismic source zones 
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4. Maximum magnitude earthquake 

One also estimates the maximum possible earthquake magnitude for each zone. This 
is done on the basis of the model of tectonic processes responsible for seismicity in 
the region as well as the record of past earthquakes. 

Attenuation laws 

Since strong ground shaking is the immediate cause of widespread destruction during 
an earthquake, probabilistic hazard maps often map some single parameter to 
represent it. Usually, it is the peak ground acceleration or the peak ground velocity. 
The occurrence of an earthquake is thus translated into one of a peak ground motion 
parameter (usually acceleration) at various sites using empirical attenuation 
relationships of the type, 

log F = (2 + h + d logp [J? + c(M)] + eR + G, 

where F is a given ground motion parameter, M the earthquake magnitude, R the 
source-to-site distance, c{M) is a term that reflects the behaviour of the relationship 
at small distances and large magnitudes, and G is a zero mean Gaussian random 
error term describing the variability in ground motion. The relation is established 
using regression analysis. It may be noted that prediction of F is dependent on local 
and regional site geology. 


5, Modelling of extreme accelerations 

Temporal sequence of earthquakes in a source region is usually modelled as a Poisson 
process. This model assumes the density distribution to be homogeneous in time, i.e. 
events are independent in time and are identically distributed. The distribution of 
earthquakes in space may be suitably modelled to reflect the nature of tectonics in 
the source region. 

The extreme probability of peak ground acceleration is mapped in 

probabilistic seismic hazard maps. This is the probability that at a particular site an 
observed peak ground acceleration a will not be exceeded in a time window of t 
years. If earthquakes are represented by a Poisson distribution with a mean occurrence 
rate X, the corresponding peak ground accelerations af a site will also follow the 
same distribution. 

To introduce the time element, we let 1 = pt, where p is the mean rate of occurrence 
of earthquakes per year and t is the time interval of interest. The extreme probability 
can then be written as (Khattri et al 1983), 

^max,t(“) = exp{-t/i?Pi'(a)} 

where RPy is the return period in years of peak ground acceleration equal to or 
greater than a. 

The return period of maximum ground acceleration in an exposure period of 50 
years, with a 90% probability of not being exceeded, is approximately 475 years. 

A probabilistic earthquake hazard map of India and the surrounding region 
prepared in this way is shown in figure 2. The mapped peak ground accelerations 
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are in the neighbourhood of 70% ^ in the Himalaya which is the most vulnerable 
region of the country. Peak ground accelerations in Peninsular India by comparison 
are smaller, generally of the order of less than 10% g. Hazard is considered to be 
negligible for peak ground acceleration (pga) <0-05g'; low for 0-05g<pga <0-lg; 
moderate for 0-1 g < pga < 0-2g; high for 0-2g < pga < 0-4g; and severe for Q-4g < pga. 
We emphasize here that the map is for an exposure period of only 50 years. As the 
exposure period is increased the expected peak ground acceleration values will also 
increase. The return period of damaging earthquakes in the Himalaya is relatively 
small, of the order of a few years. In the peninsula, seismicity is feebler and damaging 
earthquakes are known to occur at considerably longer intervals. Their sizes are also 
relatively smaller. However, since the return periods of these earthquakes are long 
and unknown, there is considerable uncertainty about the accumulated strain levels 
in different parts of the peninsula, even as long periods of quiescence create an 
illusion that the region is safe from earthquakes. Meanwhile, centres of dense 
anthropogenic activities have become quite concentrated all over India, with hardly 
any preparation to face unsuspected earthquake hazards. This has been sadly brought 
home to us by the recent Uttarkashi and Killari (Maharashtra) earthquakes. 

It is generally not appreciated that this country as a whole is not properly prepared 
to deal with earthquake hazards in a scientific and planned manner. Barely any 
systematic steps have been taken to prepare quantitative hazard maps on regional 
or local scales, not even for regions selected for the establishment of megacities or 
construction of large structures such as dams, nor has the use of concepts such as 
Baeysian estimates, compound probability distributions, information theoretic 
analysis, synthesis of earthquake-strong ground motion time histories, fractal 
descriptions, and newer data for seismic hazard maps been made to estimate hazards 
in the absence of adequate high quality data. Indeed, there is urgent need for a map 
depicting anticipated economic losses due to earthquakes and a plan for constructive 
social response in the wake of a damaging earthquake. Recent massive disasters 
caused by the moderate Uttarkashi and Killari earthquakes have underlined the 
grave necessity'of designing and implementing a comprehensive earthquake disaster 
mitigation plan backed by hard research and sophisticated conceptual approaches. 
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Computational Heat Transfer 


Foreword 

An important and active research area in engineering sciences is that of computational 
heat transfer. Considerable growth has occurred over the last three decades in the 
numerical techniques and methodology applicable to heat transfer as well as in the 
variety of thermal problems considered. A wide range of complexities and problems 
are encountered due to the application of thermal sciences to diverse engineering 
disciplines, ranging from environmental, energy, aerospace, and electronic systems to 
manufacturing and combustion processes. Consequently, there is a strong need to 
develop valid, accurate and versatile numerical schemes for simulating heat and mass 
transfer in complicated geometries, with realistic boundary conditions and with 
different material characteristics. Existing numerical methods have also been adapted 
to study different practical situations. Even though practical problems provide a 
major motivation for research in computational heat transfer, fundamental heat transfer 
processes such as convection, radiation, and conduction are also of interest since 
many basic questions need to be answered and a better understanding of the underlying 
phenomena is needed in many cases. Areas such as turbulent transport, conjugate 
heat transfer, effects of strong material property variations, three-dimensional processes 
and problems with phase change need further work. 

This special issue of Sadhand brings into focus some of the important aspects and 
techniques in computational heat transfer. The issue contains ten papers that cover 
many diverse and important topics. Most of the authors have also included a 
discussion of the current state of the art, besides presenting their own work, in order 
to provide the background for the topic and outline the current trends. Though the 
methodology is of particular interest in some of the papers, the application of 
numerical techniques is stressed in others. The subject area is a very vast one and it 
is not possible to consider all the different facets and techniques. However, this special 
issue of the journal strives to present some of the important research topics and the 
relevant numerical strategies which may be employed for obtaining accurate and 
valid solutions. 

The first paper by Paolucci presents an excellent review on natural convection 
flow and heat transfer in an enclosed space, emphasizing important concerns such as 
non-Boussinesq effects, and transitional/turbulent flow. Current trends and future 
efforts needed on the numerical simulation of these flows are discussed. In the second 
paper, Mukutmoni and Yang further expand on the question of transitions in 
Rayleigh-Benard convection in rectangular enclosures, focusing on numerical studies 
concerning this complicated transport phenomenon. Temporal as well as spatial 
transitions are discussed, with detailed consideration given to pattern selection. In 
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the third paper, Lauriat and Desrayaud consider the computation of time-dependent 
laminar buoyancy-driven flows arising from horizontal wires in enclosed spaces. 
Transition to unsteady flows is simulated, considering different routes to chaos. 
Distinct regimes for the bifurcations are determined. Thus, these three papers are 
directed at the important questions of unsteadiness, bifurcations, transition and chaos 
in buoyancy-induced flow and transport. Finite difference and finite volume methods 
are considered by the first two papers, while the third one uses a finite element 
approach. The fourth paper by Molki and Faghri is also on natural convection, but 
on steady laminar flow arising from an interaction between the flow in an enclosure 
and an array of cavities. The complicated flow that arises and the resulting transport 
are examined using a finite volume scheme for a range of parameters, particularly 
the Prandtl number. 

The fifth paper by Hoogendoorn et al discusses the numerical modelling of transport 
in furnaces for the thermal processing of glass. Turbulent flow and combustion in 
furnaces are included, implying modelling of radiative heat transfer, flame chemistry, 
soot formation and combustion products. Thus, the complexities due to species 
concentrations and combined modes is brought out for this practical circumstance. 
Validation of the model is based on comparisons with experimental data. The next 
paper, by Yiicel et al, investigates combined natural convection and radiation in a 
square enclosure, using a finite volume scheme for the flow and the discrete ordinates 
method for radiation. The effect of radiation on the resulting temperature field and 
on the flow is shown to be substantial for a variety of circumstances. The heat fluxes 
at the walls are also computed. 

A combined finite element and finite volume solution is discussed in the seventh 
paper, by Mohan and Tamma. Adaptive time stepping, based on the local and global 
error, is included to model transient problems in order to obtain optimal time steps 
during the entire analysis. A finite element solution of two- and three-dimensional 
internal flows is presented in the next paper by Srinivas et al Turbulent flow modelling 
is also incorporated in the solution, considering nine different models for comparison. 
Flows in diffusers and ribbed channels are calculated by way of illustration. The next 
paper by Gopalakrishna and Jaluria investigates the complex transport phenomena 
associated with the thermal processing of chemically reactive polymers such as plastics 
and food materials. A finite difference scheme is developed to study the resulting heat 
and mass transfer in the channel of a single-screw extruder. The last paper by Date 
presents an enthalpy formulation to numerically model phase-change problems. This 
approach removes the problem of waviness in the temperature history which is often 
encountered in conventional formulations. A new method for tracking the interface 
is discussed. 

It is evident that a range of important problems and techniques in computational 
heat transfer are presented in this special issue of the journal. The diversity of this 
important and interesting area of research is brought out, along with different types 
of numerical approaches that are commonly used, such as finite difference, finite 
element, spectral and control volume methods. Modifications in traditional schemes 
to meet the challenges posed by complexities that arise in practical problems are also 
brought out. The editors hope that this special issue will indicate the current trends 
and point out appropriate numerical methods for a variety of basic or applied 
problems in heat transfer. 
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Abstract. This review discusses recent work dealing with natural 
convection flow in a differentially heated cavity. The emphasis is placed 
primarily on work dealing with the non-Boussinesq regime, transitional 
flow, and turbulent flow. Direction for future work in areas where 
additional effort is required is also provided. 

Keywords. Natural convection; non-Boussinesq; transition; turbulence. 


1. Introduction 

Flow in rectangular enclosures are encountered in a variety of industrial applications. 
Because of their importance, such flows have been the subject of research for many 
decades. An attempt at a complete review and history of this subject is a formidable 
task which I will not attempt here. Instead, I will discuss the more recent results that 
have some technological importance and also reflect my current interest. 

My discussion will deal exclusively with the study of natural convection flow within 
a vertical rectangular enclosure resulting from lateral heating in the presence of 
gravity. This is a prototypical problem that is relevant to many applications, such 
as thermal insulation of buildings, solar energy storage, crystal growth, and nuclear 
reactor core isolation. In many of these applications, direct modelling of the physical 
processes is rather complex. As a result, natural convection flow in this idealized 
configuration offers the opportunity for researchers to understand the more 
fundamental aspects of the resulting flows. In point of fact, this prototypical problem 
is considered as a benchmark in evaluating computational methods in the laminar 
(low Rayleigh number) regime. More importantly, this problem offers the opportunity 
to fully understand the transition mechanisms and gain substantial insight into natural 
convection turbulence. Since the flow is fully enclosed, boundary conditions are well 
defined. Ambient turbulent fluid fluctuations, that are difficult in general to 
characterize, do not ent6r in studies of flow transition and turbulence within the 
cavity. Furthermore, because the flow in fully bounded, no artificial (and generally 
incorrect) boundary conditions need be introduced in computational studies. 

Excellent reviews of the earlier works on this problem are given by Ostrach (1972, 
pp. 161-227, 1982, pp. 365-79), Catton (1978, pp. 13-30), and Yang (1987, pp. 
13T-13-51, 1988). After discussing simplifying hypotheses that are often used in 
analyses of the problem, we will briefly review some of the earlier works, but more 
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emphasis is placed on more recent works dealing with non-Boussinesq effects, and 
studies that have shed some light on instabilities, transition, and turbulence within the 
cavity. 


2. Problem definition 

Consider a three-dimensional enclosure of width L, height H, and depth D containing 
a fluid as shown in figure 1. The fluid is initially quiescent and at a uniform temperature 
rj and pressure pj. The walls of the container are initially at the same temperature 
T*. The x*-coordinate is fixed on the left wall, and the y*-coordinate is positive in 
the upwards direction. At times larger than zero the two vertical walls located at 
X* = 0, L are maintained at temperatures and T* respectively, where AT = T* — 
T* > 0. Asterisk superscripts denote dimensional quantities. 

We keep assumptions to a minimum at this stage and non-dimensionalize the 
problem with reference quantities for length, velocity, temperature, and thermodynamic 
pressure using the width L, the viscous diffusion speed = ccJL, the 
average temperature T^ = {T* -I- T*)/2, and the initial pressure p^ = p*, respectively, 
as follows; 

x,* = Lx., t*=iL/u^)t, «.* = «,«;, n* = p,ufn, 
p* = p^p, r* = r^r, p* = pj, c* = c^^c^, 

= p* — A* = p^A, k* = k^k, (1) 

where we have introduced a number of fluid properties, all of which are evaluated 
at the reference temperature and thermodynamic pressure. 

The resulting dimensionless governing equations, valid under low Mach number 
conditions (generalized from those given by Paolucci 1982), but allowing for arbitrary 
density variations, are given as follows: 


dp/dt + dpujdxi = 0, 

(2a) 

dpui dpUjUi 5n RaPr dry 

- = - — +-pn, -1- Pr —y, 

dt dxj dxi 2e dxj 

(2b) 



L 


Figure 1. Schematic view of the cavity. 
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fdT dT\ 
p = pip, T), 



\ dxj) 


(2c) 

(2d) 


where W; = (u, v, w) are velocity components in the Xj = (x, y, z) directions respectively, 
n is the reduced pressure which accounts for the hydrostatic and hydrodynamic 
effect, Hi = (0, — 1,0) is the unit vector in the direction of gravity, and is the viscous 
stress tensor given by 


/ dUi duj 


+ 


duu 


'■'dx; 


(3) 


where A is the coefficient of bulk viscosity, and dy is the Kronecker delta. 
The initial and boundary conditions expressed in dimensionless form are: 


M; = 0, T = 1 at f = 0, 

Uj — O, T= 1 + e at x = 0 and Uj = 0, T= 1 — e at x = 1, 

Uj = 0, dTldy = 0 at y = 0,Au, and ^, = 0, dTf8z = 0 at z=±Ad/2. 

(4) 


The spatially uniform pressure p = p{t) appearing in the energy equation and the 
equation of state accounts for the change of static pressure with time. The separation 
of pressure components is essential in removing acoustic waves from the equations, 
however this splitting introduces p as an extra unknown. Now the general equation 
of state can be rewritten more explicitly as 


p = exp 



pdT' + 



(5) 


where P = — (8p/dT)flp is the coefficient of volume expansion, and k = {dp/dp)j-/p is 
the isothermal compressibility coefficient. Using the global mass conservation 
statement 


dt 


pdF = 0, 
J V 


( 6 ) 


in conjunction with local continuity and energy equations, we obtain the following 
differential-integral equation for the static pressure, 



where S and V are the surface area and volume of the cavity. This equation is 
complemented by the initial condition 


p = 1 at £ = 0. 


( 8 ) 
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The independent dimensionless parameters appearing in the problem are: 

Ra = li^gATL^/v,cc„ Pr = vja„ e^^.AT, 
r = (lKT,)((7,-l-)/a A„ = H/L, A„ = D/L. (9) 

In the above definitions and non-dimensionalizations p is the density; a = fe/pCp and 
V = pIp are the kinematic viscosity and thermal diffusivity, while p and k are the 
dynamic viscosity and thermal conductivity; Cp, c„ and y are the specific heats at 
constant pressure and volume-and their ratio; a = {dpldT)p/p is the coefficient of 
tension; and lastly g is the magnitude of the gravitational field. 

We emphasize the fact that (2), (3), and (7) are applicable to the natural convection 
flow of any fluid within a fully enclosed cavity. No assumptions regarding property 
variations are made. Solutions of these equations account for all non-Boussinesq 
effects in natural convection^ Most non-Boussinesq results to date are for air, whose 
flow may accurately be described by using the Stokes assumption A = — |/r and the 
thermodynamic properties by the calorically perfect gas assumptions Cp = l, p = 1/T, 
K=ljp, and cr = 1/T. Subsequently, we have F = (y, — IVy^j and (5) and (7) simplify to 


P = P/F, 


dt 


h 

V. 


k 


dT 

dxj 


dSj. 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


In addition, for air y, = 7l5, Pr = 0-71, and the transport properties are accurately 
approximated by the Sutherland law models 


p = 



k=T^'^ 


(Llh 

\T+S, 


( 12 ) 


where using = 300 K and normal pressure, the dimensionless Sutherland constants 
are = S* jT^ = 0-368 and = S*/T,. = 0-648 (see White 1974). From the definition 
of £ we note than 0 < £ < 1 corresponds to the temperature difference range of 
0 < AT < 00 . Obviously the range of validity of the Sutherland law is considerably 
less. As a point of reference, note that £ = 0-6 corresponds to T* — 480 K and 
T* = 120K for T = 300K, and represents a practical upper limit on the validity of 
the results for air resulting from increasing errors in the Sutherland law conductivity 
at the cold wall (see Chenoweth & Paolucci 1986). 

It was shown by Paolucci (1982) that in the limit e« 1, we have p = 1, dp/dt = 0, 
and subtracting out the hydrostatic components, (2), (3), and (5) reduce to the classical 
Boussinesq equations 


dui 

dxi 


= 0 , 


du, du, 

— +Ui — 

dt ■' dxj 


dTh 

dXi 


RaPrSnj + Pr 


d^Uj 

dxjdxj’ 


dd de d^e 

-h Uj -=-, 

dt ■' dxj dXjdxj 


(13a) 

(13b) 

(13c) 


-1 




where n,, is the dynamic component of pressure and 6 = {T— l)/2E. It is emphasized 
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that the Boussinesq equations will only yield relatively accurate solutions only for 
small temperature differences. For example, Gray & Giorgini (1976) show that the 
maximum temperature differences for air and water for which these equations are 
applicable are 28-6° and 1-25°C respectively. 

Solutions for the Boussinesq equations have been obtained for a large range of 
Brandtl numbers and primarily in a two-dimensional cavity where An-^co. 
Furthermore, some solutions have been obtained using perfectly conducting top and 
bottom boundaries so that the thermal conditions at y = 0, .<4^, in (4) are replaced by 

T=1-1-8(1-2x). (14) 

The problem studied here is perhaps the simplest one possible involving convection 
heat transfer between two isothermal boundaries; in spite of this apparent simplicity, 
the physical nature of the resulting flow regions, even at steady-state, can be an 
incredibly complex function of the controlling independent dimensionless parameters. 


3. Numerical techniques 

The Boussinesq equations have been solved in both streamfunction-vorticity and 
primitive variable formulations. Since most of the recent results deal with 
non-Boussinesq effects, and since any computational scheme that one hopes to apply 
to transition and turbulence studies must be easily extendable to three-dimensions, 
most of the results that will be discussed have been obtained using a primitive variable 
formulation. 

The most accurate simulations to date have used a primitive variable formulation 
in conjunction with either a pseudo-spectral or a control-volume spatial approximation 
combined with a finite-difference time integration. 

The principle of pseudo-spectral methods is the expansion of a variable in a finite 
series of orthogonal trial solutions. For the present problem where we have rigid 
walls one may use Chebyshev polynomials. In the pseudo-spectral method the 
Chebyshev polynomials are evaluated at specific spatial locations called the Gauss- 
Lobatto points. The choice of these collocation points simplifies the computation of 
the nonlinear terms and allows the use of Fast Fourier Transforms. The main 
advantage of pseudo-spectral methods is their accurate approximation of sufficiently 
smooth functions. However, they are restricted to simple geometries, the grid 
refinement distribution in the boundary layers is only trigonometric, and the 
construction of an efficient code is quite complicated. 

Therefore, finite-difference or finite-volume methods are preferred by most 
researchers. However, their application must meet strict requirements. The scheme 
must be able to resolve accurately all scales of motion down to the size of a few grid 
cells. Moreover, there must be none or little numerical diffusion. These requirements 
rule out standard upwind schemes, which are first order and have strong numerical 
diffusion. Therefore, numerical schemes with at least second-order accuracy/ are 
mandatory. These schemes are usually applied on a staggered grid located on or 
within a finite control volume. The velocity components are defined at the centre of 
the sides whose normals point in the corresponding component directions, while 
scalar quantities are defined at the centre of the volume. For the finite difference 
formulation of the nonlinear convective terms one should adopt an energy conserving 
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scheme to avoid nonlinear instability (see Arakawa 1966, and Piacsek & Williams 
1970). The time advancement is frequently calculated by either the Euler or the 
Adams-Bashforth method. 

To enforce the condition of incompressibility in the Boussinesq limit, the continuity 
equation is reformulated in the form of a Poisson equation for the dynamic pressure 
(see Peyret & Taylor 1983), 

(15) 

dXidXi dXi dt\8xj’ 

in which R,- contains the contributions of the nonlinear terms. To calculate the pressure 
at time step n the last term on the right-hand side of (15) is approximated by 

V—r 

dt\dxj At _\3x,y vSx;/ 

The first term on the right-hand side is set equal to zero in agreement with continuity. 
The second term is kept as a correction in order to force the solution to a divergence- 
free flow field (see Deardorff 1973, pp. 271-311). 

For details of analogous algorithms applied to the non-Boussinesq equations the 
reader is referred to Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) for the control volume formulation 
and to Le Quere et al (1992) for the pseudo-spectral formulation. 

Next we consider the boundary conditions. On the fixed walls one must use the 
no-slip condition for the velocity and the appropriate temperature conditions. In 
solving the discretized form of the Poisson equation, knowledge of the pressure 
gradient normal to the walls is required. A simple and popular choice is to set this 
gradient to zero similar to boundary layer flows. For physical reasons no boundary 
conditions for the pressure ought to be prescribed at the walls. A zero gradient normal 
to the walls, however, is not a bad approximation as long as the Rayleigh number 
is high so that boundary layers exist, and as long as the boundary layers are neither 
separated nor leaving the surface. Such is not the case in all wall regions of the cavity. 
A consistent and correct solution for the pressure gradient is obtained by evaluating 
the momentum equations at the walls. 

In a direct simulation of the transition or turbulent flow, the flow field must remain 
completely resolved up to the wall. This sets important restrictions on the grid spacing. 
Therefore, one must resort to a non-uniform grid near the walls. 

To conclude this section we briefly discuss the initial conditions. Most simulations 
of laminar convection are started from the quiescent isothermal conditions expressed 
in (4) (and (8) in solving the non-Boussinesq equations). However, to expedite 
calculations, a different approach is used in transition studies. In this case, the initial 
conditions of an integration for a certain value of the Rayleigh number is obtained 
from the solution corresponding to a Rayleigh number which is close to it. 

4. Cavities with 

Although gas gaps between vertical parallel walls have been used for many decades 
to reduce heat transfer, their use with large horizontal temperature differences has 
become increasingly important during the last two decades. Examples of typical 

nplications include insulation using double-pane windows or double walls, nuclear 
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reactors, fire in buildings, solar collectors, and electronic components in enclosures. 
Still the majority of the published investigations involve small temperature differences 
where gas properties are taken to be constant and the Boussinesq limiting equations 
are valid. Here we briefly descHbe some of the known non-Boussinesq analytical, 
experimental, and numerical results in the laminar regime. 

The first model of the flow in the cavity was proposed by Batchelor (1954) for 
small values of Rayleigh number. This model is not very valuable since these small 
values are well below values of practical significance. Gill (1966) subsequently 
proposed a boundary layer model in a two-dimensional cavity having large aspect 
ratios {A^ » 1) and containing a fluid of large Prandtl number. Bejan (1979) completed 
Gill’s boundary layer model by imposing adiabatic boundary conditions (and zero 
global heat flux) on the top and bottom boundaries, even though the boundary layer 
is not valid on these horizontal walls. The experimental studies of Eckert & Carlson 
(1961) using air and Elder (1965) using silicone oil (Pr « 10^) contributed a great deal 
to understanding the flow in cavities whose vertical aspect ratios varied between 2-1 
and 46-7 and the Rayleigh numbers between 2 x 10^ and 2 x 10^. The work of Gill 
(1966) modified by Bejan (1979), was extended by Graebel (1981) who examined the 
influence of the Prandtl number. He demonstrated that the flow is only weakly 
influenced when the Prandtl number is of order unity. 

Hara (1958), and Sparrow & Gregg (1958) gave analytical results for a vertical flat 
plate with large temperature differences. In general their results are not applicable 
to the vertical slot; however, Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) have shown how their 
heat transfer results can be adapted to the differentially heated cavity. Polezhaev 
(1967) used equal Sutherland laws for dynamic viscosity /r and thermal conductivity 
k (constant Prandtl number when the heat capacity at constant pressure is constant) 
in his numerical solution of the compressible Navier-Stokes equations; he used a 
relatively small temperature difference parameter of e = 0-2 and slot aspect ratios of 
unity. Rubel & Landis (1970, pp. 1-11) made an expansion in terms of s to obtain 
first-order corrections to the zeroth-order Boussinesq results. They included fluid 
property variation by means of temperature power-law expressions and they assumed 
that the pressure was independent of the temperature difference as well as other 
parameters, Leonard! & Reizes (1979, pp. 297-306, 1981, pp. 387-412) also 
numerically solved the compressible Navier-Stokes equations using equal Sutherland 
laws for n and /c; however they did examine cases where larger temperature differences 
were involved (e < 0-6), and they studied only aspect ratios of 1 and 2, although some 
of their results are suspect (see Chenoweth & Paolucci 1986). 

Experimental studies using gases with large temperature differences have been 
equally sparse. Eckert & Carlson (1961) did investigate the high aspect ratio problem, 
but they only examined cases where e<0T3, so that the Boussinesq solution is 
approximately valid for their results. Similarly, all of the Mordchelles-Regnier & 
Kaplan (1963, pp. 94-111) experiments in the laminar region were in the Boussinesq 
regime, although they did obtain some turbulent non-Boussinesq results for a single 
flat plate. More recently, Duxbury (1979) obtained experimental results covering a 
wide parameter range in the steady laminar regime, but with e ^ 0T5. It is not clear 
to what extent the above experimental studies were affected by heat losses from the 
ends. 

Chenoweth & Paolucci (1985) investigated the steady-state fully developed 
boundary-layer region for large temperature differences between vertical isothermal 
walls. They derived some exact laminar solutions to the Navier-Stokes equations 
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for perfect gases with the properties described by unequal Sutherland laws. They 
produced variable Prandtl number results for 0 < e < I using air as an example, 
although the accuracy of the Sutherland law conductivity degrades rapidly above 
£ = 0 - 6 . 

Varying amounts of theoretical and experimental information relating to flow 
region classification in the Boussinesq limit and near Boussinesq limit can be found 
in Batchelor (1954), Bergholz (1978), Duxbury (1979), Eckert & Carlson (1961), Lauriat 
(1980), Lee & Korpela (1983), Mordchelles-Regnier & Kaplan (1963, pp. 94-111), 
Polezhaev (1968), and Yin et al (1978). Much of the difference in the flow region 
bounds often can be related to the use of different criteria for the classification, 
although in some cases poor numerical resolution or experimental difficulties are 
responsible for the differences. A somewhat different picture will emerge if velocity 
field rather than thermal field or heat transfer information is used. Chenoweth & 
Paolucci (1986) present results for air using the ideal gas law and Sutherland law 
transport properties. Numerical solutions of the transient Navier-Stokes equations 
are used to generate laminar steady-state results primarily in the independent 
boundary layer region and the developing merged boundary layer region. However, 
other flow regions are also covered to the extent necessary to construct a better 
understanding of the entire laminar parameter range for all aspect ratios greater than 
or equal to unity. The velocity field behaviour is used to classify the different flow 
regions. The need to construct a map of flow regions in parameter space, which 
includes stationary and oscillatory stability boundaries, necessitated the use of the 
transient form of the equations. Wide ranges of aspect ratio, Rayleigh number, and 
temperature-difference parameters are examined. The results are compared in detail 
to the exact solution in the conduction and fully developed merged boundary layer 
limits for arbitrary temperature difference, and to the well-established Boussinesq 
limit for small temperature difference. 

Figure 2 presents the flow region maps for Pr = 0-71 obtained from their extensive 
computations. The solid lines for the Boussinesq limit e «1 and the dashed lines for 
8 = 0-6, which bound some of the regions, denote lines of stability. The limits of the 
boundary layer regimes are given by the dot-dash and the dotted lines, for £ «1 afid 
£ = 0'6, respectively. The shaded region represents the unsteady transition to 



Figure 2. Flow regions depen¬ 
dence on A„, Ra and e for 
Pr = 0-71. 
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turbulence for e « 1. Correlations defining boundaries of the regions shown in figure 2 
are given by Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) and are discussed below. 

The most familiar flow region, often called the boundary-layer region, is 
characterized by independent (non-interacting) boundary layers on the hot and cold 
walls; here the boundary layers are separated by a nearly stagnant core which always 
displays an approximately linear vertical thermal stratification. The boundary layer 
region exists primarily (although not exclusively) for low aspect ratios, 

U/lH<12(l-t-4e)/Ra°-"^ (17) 

and for Rayleigh numbers in the range 

7x 10^(XH-0-6)<Ra< (18) 


for e «1, and 


4-5x 103(^H-0'6)<Ra< 


8 X IOM-^-^4-5 X 


(19) 


for e = 0-6. The upper limits in (18) and (19) represent critical Rayleigh numbers, since 
above those limits the flow no longer reaches a steady-state. When Ra is increased 
significantly above these critical values, the flow becomes increasingly unsteady and 
eventually becomes turbulent. 

Below the lower limit of the independent boundary-layer region and for 


400[^H(l-e^)-2]<Ra<7x 10^(1)(/!„-0-6), (20) 


and aspect ratios approximately in the range (17), the velocity boundary layers are 
interacting to an increasing degree as the value of Ra is decreased. Finally for 

Ra<40a[ylH(l-e^)-2], (21) 


fully developed merged boundary layers exist near the mid-height of the slot. At that 
point both velocity and temperature are within 3% of universal profiles which are 
independent of the vertical coordinate. As the aspect ratio is increased further, the 
fully developed profiles exist in a region whose size is proportional to A„, since the 
development regions near each end remain nearly fixed in size for given Ra and e. 
The fully developed region is centred about Ah/ 2 for small Ra, but for non-Boussinesq 
cases, when Ra is near the critical value of 5760 (1 0-434e)“^ and > 11, it may 

be centred significantly below Ah/ 2, since near that limit the bottom development 
region is approximately half that found at the top of the slot. For aspect ratios greater 
than 12-15, if the critical Rayleigh number of 5760 (1 4- 0-434e)“^ is exceeded, another 
type of instability can appear. This instability is characterized by standing waves and 
gives rise to multicellular flow inside the primary roll. Then combinations of large 
and small cells cover the entire slot and increase in strength with increasing Ra. The 
number and size of these cells depend on Ah, Ra and e. We note that in the Boussinesq 
limit these cells are approximately the same size, their number depends only on the 
aspect ratio, and their strength increases with increasing Ra (Lee & Korpela 1983). 
This multicellular motion is completely steady. 

In the Boussinesq limit, as the Rayleigh number is further increased, a region of 
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reverse transition from multicellular to unicellular flow exists. This region is bounded 
by the multicellular region described by 

Ah>4-2x lO-^Ral■ll(Ra-5760)-l/^ (22) 

and by a thin boundary layer region containing steady secondary motion described by 

4 X + 10-M='^)<Ra< 10'';4^(l-5 + (107/lJ)). (23) 

Above the upper limit of (23), unsteady motion exists. The region of secondary motion 
described by (23) is in fact also valid for relatively low aspect ratios as shown in 
figure 2 and occupies most of the boundary layer region defined by (18). This is also 
true for e = 0-6 since for Aj,<S the lower limit of (23) is then replaced by 

Ra>3-5 X (24) 

The reverse transition region, whose boundaries merge as for e« 1, does 

not exist for s = 0-6 since in this case the boundaries merge near the upper limit of 
(17) as shown in figure 2. In fact, in this case, the approximate expression (22) and 
the lower limit of (23) are now replaced by 

Ra > 2880 + (25) 

so that strong multicellular motion is now present in this entire region. This large 
change for A„ » 1 and for e = 0-6 is accompanied by a greatly reduced critical Rayleigh 
number for unsteady motion as indicated by the upper limit of (19). The steady 
multicellular region is now confined to a narrow region between (25) and the upper 
limit of (19). 

The location of the unsteady transition, displayed in figure 2, is defined by the 
upper limit of (18). The results of Mordchelles-Regnier & Kaplan (1963, pp. 94-111) 
for An< 12 and extending down to aspect ratios as low as 1-67, predict that the 
critical Rayleigh number varies with A^ Most of the disagreement with the results 
of Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) is at the lower aspect ratios where they show an 
A~^ dependence. We note that as the aspect ratio is decreased, heat losses from the 
ends become more and more important and cause instabilities to occur at a lower 
value of Rayleigh number. Apparently, these end losses are responsible for the 
Mordchelles-Regnier & Kaplan (1963, pp. 94-111) weaker dependence on aspect 
ratio. Quantitative agreement is much better with results obtained by linear stability 
analysis by Bergholz (1978). In making this comparison, use is made of the fact that 
the temperature in the core is approximately linearly stratified with a stratification 
parameter which is near unity in this region. Bergholz’s results do show that the 
critical Rayleigh number varies approximately with aspect ratio as A~^ for A^^ < 6. 
The result obtained from Bergholz’s analysis arises from a travelling wave instability 
along the side walls. However, Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) offer another possible 
explanation for the behaviour due to a “hydraulic” jump instability on the end 
walls. The experimental results of Ivey (1984) for Pr = 7T and ^4^ = 1 clearly indicate 
the presence of a “hydraulic” jump and a stationary wavetrain downstream of it 
when the Rayleigh number is above the critical internal Froude number. His 
observations are in complete agreement with those of Paolucci & Chenoweth (1989). 

Bergholz’s (1978) results also show that there is a minimum critical Rayleigh 
number for oscillatory instability, occurring at 1T5 x 10® at an aspect ratio near 12. 
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This compares well with the minimum of Ra = 2-4 x 10® also occurring near = 12 
shown in figure 2. At aspect ratios larger than 12 the results of Chenoweth & Paolucci 
(1986) show that the stratification parameter is nearer 0-5, and the critical Rayleigh 
number is approximately linear with A„. This picture is in good agreement with the 
travelling wave instability from steady to unsteady motion given by Bergholz (1978), 
and consistent with experimental data of Mordchelles-Regnier & Kaplan (1963, 
pp. 94-111) for 12</4 h <25. 

Results of Lee & Korpela (1983), and Lauriat (1980) show that in the Boussinesq 
limit, for Ra a lO'^ the flow changes from unicellular to multicellular motion as the 
aspect ratio is increased. They observe the transition occurring near = 11 — 12, 
in agreement with the minimum aspect ratio shown in figure 2. 

Still in the Boussinesq regime, Bergholz (1978) also obtained the critical Rayleigh 
number corresponding to the standing wave or stationary transition from fully 
developed merged boundary layers to steady multicellular motion. He obtained this 
value as approximately 5740, which again compares very well with the results, 


Ra < Ra, = 5760(1 -f 0-434£)"®, 

(26) 

>/!„, = (2+ Ra/400)/(l-£®), 

(27) 


given by Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) in the limit £->0. However, Lee & Korpela 
(1983), using 17 grid points in the horizontal direction, obtain this transition between 
7100 and 7810 for Ajj = 20, which is much higher than the result shown in the figure 
and Bergholz’s result. They explain this disagreement by noting that for large but 
finite aspect ratios of order 20, there is a small positive vertical stratification through 
the cavity, since the boundary layers are not yet completely developed, and Bergholz 
shows that the flow is stabilized with increasing stratification. Even though this 
argument correctly explains why the critical Rayleigh should increase for lower aspect 
ratios, figure 2 does not show a substantial increase until Ai,<20. In fact, the 
calculations of Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) for Ra = 7100 and ^4^ = 20 show 
multicellular motion, in agreement with the results of Roux et al (1980) obtained by 
using a higher order scheme. A better explanation for the disagreement is that Lee 
& Korpela (1983) lacked sufficient horizontal resolution. The lower bound on the 
fully developed boundary layer region Ag > Ra/500 given by Batchelor (1954) agrees 
with figure 2 for large Ra but differs substantially at low Ra since fully developed 
boundary layers at the mid-height plane cannot be developed for Ag<2 even if Ra 
and e approach zero. 

Polezhaev (1968) constructed a somewhat complete picture of the flow regions for 
the same Ag and Ra ranges as shown on figure 2. In spite of the very coarse grids 
used, the regions where calculations were made and those where he used data from 
Eckert & Carlson (1961) as well as Elder (1965a) are in qualitative agreement with 
figure 2. However, in the regions where he extrapolated the bounds, there is substantial 
disagreement, particularly where both Ag and Ra are large and where both are small. 
The same statement applies to the regions plot given by Yin et al (1978), since only 
a band of results extending from low Ra and high Ag to high Ra and low Ajj were 
used to locate lines which were then extrapolated across the other regions. 

Roux et al (1980) found, in the Boussinesq limit, that a small region of reverse 
transition from multicellular to unicellular flow exists within the lower right corner 
of the region defined by Ag ^ 12 and 10^ < Ra < 10®. We note that this region 
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corresponds to the narrow region separating stationary and oscillatory stability 
branches, for a narrow range of stratification parameter, as given in figure 3 of 
Bergholz (1978). Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986) have verified the existence of this 
narrow region for « « 1. However, as e increases, this region quickly disappears, and 
as suggested by the dashed line in figure 2, it does not exist for e = 0-6. 

The influence of the Prandtl number is found to be minor when Pr > 1. For Pr < 1, 
however, the velocity field and heat transfer rates have a strong dependence on Pr. 
Quon (1972) performed finite difference calculations for the boundary layer regime 
in a square cavity in the Boussinesq limit. Consistent with the results of MacGregor 
& Emery (1969) he showed that the flow in this regime is insensitive to the magnitude 
of the Prandtl number for 7-14 < Pr < 900. Korpela et al (1973) report that when the 
Rayleigh number reaches the critical value, the conduction regime may become 
unstable in two ways. For Pr < 12-7, the instability sets in as vertical stationary cells, 
with the critical Rayleigh number nearly independent of Pr. When Pr > 12-7, the 
instability is manifested in the form of travelling waves. More recently, Lee & Korpela 
(1983) carried out extensive numerical computations of multicellular flows in cavities 
of aspect ratios as large as 40 for a wide range of Prandtl numbers in the Boussinesq 
limit. They found that for low Prandtl number fluids (Pr «1) such as liquid metals, 
multicellular flows can develop when the aspect ratio is as low as 6. For air (Pr = 0-71), 
the aspect ratio must be at least 12 before the flow becomes more complex as a result 
of instability. These results are consistent with the stability results of Bergholz (1978). 

Very few numerical calculations have been performed in three-dimensional cavities. 
Of these we note the works of Mallinson & de Vahl Davis (1977) and Lee et al (1988) 
with cavities having = 1 and Ap varying from 2 to 4, and the most recent results 
of Fusegi et al (1991) with A}j = Ai, = 1. Because of the large computational costs, 
all such calculations have been limited to Ra < 10®. The exception is the work of 
Lankhorst & Hoogendoorn (1988) who computed the flow in enclosures with Aji=l 
and A,) = l and 2 for Rayleigh numbers as large as 10^°. However, we note that their 
finite difference meshes were very coarse (45 x 45 x 20) and they made use of a k — e 
turbulence model. As will be seen later, it appears highly imlikely that such models, 
which were developed for high Reynolds number flows, are applicable to low Reynolds 
number natural convection turbulence. Comparisons obtained from resolved 
(Ra< 10®) laminar results at the symmetry, plane (r = 0) show that peak minimum 
and maximum velocities and heat transfer rates are within 10% of values obtained 
from two-dimensional calculations. Average values of the Nusselt number actually 
agree within 2%. In general the agreement is better at the larger values of Rayleigh 
numbers. Thus the major conclusion is that at high Rayleigh numbers, three- 
dimensional effects are insignificant in the bulk of the flow field. The exceptions are 
the regions near the end walls. 


5. Cavities 1 * 

Cavities with small aspect ratios have not received as much attention as those with 
aspect ratios larger than unity. Furthermore, most analytical and experimental studies 
conducted to date on this problem have been in the Boussinesq or near-Boussinesq 
limit. 

In exemplary studies, the problem was treated by Cormack et al (1974a, 1974b) 
and Imberger (1974) analytically, numerically, and experimentally, respectively. 
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Cormack et al (1974a) presented an asymptotic solution to the laminar problem. This 
solution is valid in the aspect ratio limit of for fixed, though arbitrary values 

of the Rayleigh and Prandtl numbers, and is assumed to consist of two distinct 
regions: a parallel flow in the central core (first obtained by Hart 1972) and a 
non-parallel flow confined within a distance of order H from the end walls. Cormack 
et al (1974b) developed an algorithm for the numerical solution of the flow in the 
cavity. They found their results to be in good agreement with the parallel flow solution 
obtained by Cormack et al (1974a) provided A„ < OT and Ra^ 10®. In addition, 
the solutions show a parallel flow transition between the asymptotic limit of Cormack 
et al (1974a) and the boundary layer limit (Au fixed and Ra-+oo) of Gill (1966). 
Imberger (1974) presented experimental results for water with /4;, = 0-01 and 0-019 
in the range 1-31 x 10® ^ Ra ^ 1 11 x 10®. Most of the flow features indicated by the 
numerical work were qualitatively observed in the experimental work. When Ra^/l|, 
becomes nearly 10^ \ experiments indicate that the mid-height of the cavity becomes 
an isotherm and there is a slow central circulation throughout the entire shallow 
cavity. We note that while Ajj can be decreased by increasing the length of the cavity 
without varying the Rayleigh number, often to change the aspect ratio in an 
experiment the height is decreased thus forcing a large increase in temperature 
difference to keep the Rayleigh number fixed. Use of this experimental procedure to 
verify numerical Boussinesq results has limited validity since the numerical solutions 
do not account for property variations. 

Bejan & Tien (1978) and Bejan (1980) extended the asymptotic analysis of Cormack 
et al (1974a) to include both Ra->0, A„ finite, and finite. They also 

developed a Nusselt number correlation in the boundary layer regime and an empirical 
correlation including both limits. Bejan et al (1981) presented experimental results 
for water with A„ = 0-0625 and 2 x 10® < Ra < 2 x 10®. They showed that, contrary 
to the assumption of Bejan & Tien (1978), for ^vf'^Au > 1, the core flow is non-parallel 
and is dominated by horizontal intrusions flowing along the two insulated horizontal 
walls and embracing a practically stagnant and thermally stratified fluid. In addition 
they observed weak counterflow. Finally, by statistically analysing previously 
published experimental work, Ostrach (1982), in a recent review paper, shows that 
the heat transfer varies with Ra® ® for A^ < 0-1 and Ra > 5 x 10®. He notes that the 
variation with Ra®'^ obtained by Bejan & Tien (1978) is incorrect since they assumed 
that the core flow was parallel in matching with the boundary layers in the end regions. 

Paolucci & Chenoweth (1988) improved the understanding of the small aspect 
ratio problem. They, emphasize non-Boussinesq effects arising from property 
variations due to large temperature differences. In addition, they extend the numerical 
solution in the Boussinesq regime to Rayleigh numbers larger than those previously 
available. Numerical solutions of the transient Navier-Stokes equations are used to 
generate laminar steady-state results. The use of the transient form of the equations 
was necessary to obtain oscillatory stability results. Their results are summarized in 
figure 3 where the various flow regions are classified according to different velocity 
field behaviours. This figure is the result of many calculations and is given in A^ — Ra 
space for Pr = 0-71 and two values of e; the solid lines are for e-»0 and the dashed 
line is for £ = 0-6. The numbered solid lines bound the different flo' ' 

To the left of I the core flow is parallel. Cormack et al (1974a), anc 
the exact solution for this flow. It can be easily shown that in this rey 
horizontal velocity is = + Ra/72^/3 and its location is at y 
the region between I and II, parallel flow still exists in the con 
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of the maximum velocity decreases below u„, even though its location remains the 
same. Cormack et al {1974a) as well as Bejan & Tien (1978) give formulas for the 
variation of which depend on aspect ratio and Rayleigh number. The flow remains 
unicellular between II and III, but the core flow becomes non-parallel and boundary 
layers exist next to the active walls. Thus all regions to the right of II are considered 
to be in the boundary layer regime. In the region between III and IV, secondary 
flows develop in the top-left and bottom-right (emerging) corner regions. These 
secondary flows separate and elongate as the Rayleigh number is increased and 
eventually grow to occupy most of the core region. The flow remains steady in the 
region between IV and V, but a weak tertiary flow develops in the centre of the core 
region. The rotation of this cell is the same as those of the primary and secondary 
flows. Finally to the right of V the flow becomes unsteady and eventually becomes 
turbulent to the right of VI. The unsteady flow is in the form of oscillations near the 
active walls. These oscillations, and resulting turbulence, are localized near the 
endwalls and emerging corners, and do not penetrate the central core region. We 
remark that throughout the entire boundary layer regime, the temperature in the 
central core region is approximately linearly stratified with horizontal isolines. 

For E = 0-6 the flow is unicellular approximately up to line III. However, in contrast 
to the Boussinesq limit, no parallel flow was observed for this case which has the 
character of either that to the left or right of I. Due to property variations, the flow 
on the cold wall enters the boundary layer regime long before II, while that at the 
hot wall makes the transition significantly to the right of II. Similarly, secondary 
flows develop near the emerging corners at the cold end significantly before III and 
at the hot end much later than III. A most important result is that at the dashed 
line the cold wall boundary layer becomes unsteady. This same transition corresponds 
to line V in the Boussinesq limit. Note that there is very large reduction in the critical 
Rayleigh number with increasing e. In contrast, the hot wall layer remains steady 
well past line V. Similarly, there is a large Ra range where the flow at the cold wall 
end becomes turbulent, but the hot wall region and the core flow remain laminar 
since the turbulence is localized and does not penetrate very far into the central core. 
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Contrary to the results of Shiralkar et al (1981), and Tichy & Gadgil (1982), Paolucci 
& Chenoweth (1988) find the presence of weak reverse flows in the core region for 
high Ra in the boundary layer regime, in agreement with the experimental results of 
Bejan et al (1981) and Al- Homoud & Bejan (1979). In addition, for still higher Ra, 
Paolucci & Chenoweth (1988) observe this flow bifurcating and leading to a tertiary 
flow consisting of a central cell having the same rotation as the primary and secondary 
cells. This last result has not been previously observed either experimentally or 
numerically. 

In the non-Boussinesq regime, the velocity and temperature fields results of Paolucci 
& Chenoweth (1988) show significant dependence on e especially near the side walls. 
As a result the well-known parallel flow solution, accurate in the core of the cavity 
for e« 1, does not exist. For higher Rayleigh numbers, Paolucei & Chenoweth (1988) 
generalize the well-known analytical boundary layer solution of Gill (1966) to the 
case of arbitrary e. Their solution and numerical results show that the cold-wall 
boundary layer is much thinner than the corresponding layer in the Boussinesq limit. 
As a result, the eritical Rayleigh numbers for stationary and oscillatory instabilities 
are lowered with increasing temperature diflerence and are governed by the cold wall. 
In contrast to the high aspect ratio problem (see Chenoweth & Paolucci 1986), they 
find that the heat transfer and pressure also depend strongly on e. Although the 
average Nusselt number is almost independent of s in the boundary layer regime, 
this is not the case for lower Rayleigh numbers. Furthermore, the largest pressure 
change occurs in this same low Rayleigh number region. Both effects are physically 
related to the large departures from the parallel flow solution valid in the Boussinesq 
limit. These results show that there can be considerable risk if results obtained from 
the well-established Boussinesq limit are extrapolated for use where large temperature 
differences exist. 

As in the case where > 1, when the Prandtl number is of order unity or larger, 
the above results change little (see Quon 1972). However, when the Prandtl number 
is small, substantial changes appear. Hart (1983) and more recently Drummond & 
Korpela (1987) show that for Pr<0T2, and aspect ratios less than the same value, 
a parallel flow core will exist up to Gr « 8000 where secondary flow in the form of 
stationary transverse cells is seen to appear. These cells propagate out from the ends 
as an imperfect bifurcation. Spacing of the cells in the cavity has been shown to 
depend on Gr, Pr and An. Cases were found for which new cells form and grow 
between'existing cells as the space permitted. Other cases show cells merging and 
splitting. The effect of increasing Pr is to stabilize the flow so that for Pr > 0'12 with 
An — 1/8 and 1/10 no secondary motions were found. 


6. Transition of boundary layer flow 

The majority of the work dealing with differentially heated cavities has been concerned 
with steady-state laminar flow. Yet in many of the fields of application, the flow is 
unsteady and possibly turbulent. Since many variables of engineering interest depend 
strongly on the flow regime, it is essential to understand the different physical processes 
responsible for the conversion of an initially laminar flow to a turbulent one.' With 
increasing Rayleigh number the problem becomes stiff owing to a decrease in 
boundary layer thickness. As a result, there has been very little numerical work 
performed in this area. 
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The study of stability of the natural convection flow in the differentially heated 
cavity presents a major difficulty; the non-existence of an exact analytical solution 
in the general case. Studies have proceeded by extrapolating results obtained in 
studying limiting cases where solutions can be obtained. These are cases that we have 
encountered earlier and are known as the conduction limit, the buoyancy layer, and 
the separate boundary layer regime. The latter case is characterized by the presence 
of a stable vertical temperature stratification. Such stability studies have been 
conducted by Gill & Davey (1969) for the buoyancy layer and Vest & Arpaci (1969) 
and Bergholz (1978) for separated boundary layers, on assuming two-dimensional 
perturbations. In these studies, the fluid is assumed to be linearly stratified. It was 
found that below a certain stratification level the instability was stationary, while 
above this critical stratification level it was oscillatory. Korpela (1974) studied the 
influence of the Prandtl number on the stability of the conduction regime. We note 
here that in order to relate these results to the closed cavity, the stratification level 
needs to be empirically related to Au and Ra. Furthermore, the stratification is applied 
uniformly in the width of the cavity up to and including the active walls. Obviously 
this represents an approximation to the actual situation, and the extent of applicability 
to the differentially heated cavity can only be judged by comparison to full numerical 
studies of stability. In addition, Paolucci & Chenoweth (1989) show that their results 
applied to finite cavities (using a thermal stratification parameter near unity) yield a 
critical wavelength of the vertical wall boundary layer Ajf/Pr”, where 1/2; 
thus the applicability of their results to finite cavities is questionable for small Prandtl 
numbers since Paolucci & Chenoweth (1989) find for Pr = 0-71, where 

n « 0. Lastly, these analyses cannot yield any possible instabilities due to the presence 
of the horizontal walls. Iyer (1973) showed that two-dimensional transverse waves 
are the most unstable in the buoyancy layer, thus indicating that a two-dimensional 
assumption is not unreasonable. However, it is not clear that this assumption will 
remain valid in the nonlinear regime. Patterson & Imberger (1980) were the first to 
propose a classification of types of transition regimes that one could encounter within 
the cavity. Depending on whether the Prandtl number is larger or smaller than unity, 
the authors discuss the time to establish steady solutions, when they exist, and the 
diverse states in which the flows evolve to the stationary solutions. They also give 
conditions for the existence of the separate boundary layer regime. Patterson & 
Imberger (1980) and Patterson (1984) gave a criterion for the presence of internal 
gravity waves that are observed in the core of the cavity when Pr^ 1 and 1. 
The presence of these gravity waves in the cavity is also discussed by Yewell et al 
(1982), Ivey (1984), and Thorpe (1968) who studied stationary gravity waves in fluids 
in the presence of continuous and discontinuous stratifications. Patterson & Imberger 
(1980) concluded that cavity-scale internal wave activity is due to a “pile up” of the 
horizontal intrusions at the far ends. Ivey (1984) performed experiments in a square 
cavity at Rayleigh numbers of the order of 10^ using water as the working fluid. He 
emphasized the importance of the inertial effect of the flow and his results show that 
damped oscillations arise from internal hydraulic jumps caused by the turning of the 
vertical boundary layers. Since the source is localized, he further concludes that due 
to rapid attenuation, their presence could not be felt throughout the cavity as 
Patterson & Imberger (1980) suggest. The numerical results of Chenoweth & Paolucci 
(1986) seem to be in agreement with Ivey’s (1984) conclusions; furthermore, they also 
suggest that for low aspect ratios the “hydraulic” jumps are responsible for the first 
transition to time-dependent flow. 
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Le Quere & Alziary de Roquefort (1985) used a semi-implicit Chebyshev pseudo- 
spectral method to examine the oscillatory approach to steady-state of the average 
Nusselt number for A = l, Pr = 0-71, and Ra = 10'^ and 4 x 10'^. For Ra = 4 x 10"' 
they note the presence of detached regions near the departing corners at steady-state. 
These regions were also present at Ra = 10^, but in this case they did not persist to 
steady-state. Subsequently, Le Quere & Alziary de Roquefort (1986, pp. 1532-37) 
computed the first transition to periodic flow for An as low as 2 and concluded that 
in all cases the time-dependent periodic motion is a result of wall boundary layer 
instability. However, for A^ <-3 they did note the presence of separated flow regions 
along the horizontal walls which remained when the flow was observed to be 
statistically stationary. Haldenwang (1986), also using a semi-implicit Chebyshev 
pseudo-spectral method, computed the solution for A^ = 1, Pr = 0-71, and Ra = 10^, 
10®’^, 10’, 10’'^, 10®, and 10®'^. He concluded that; regions of reverse flow on the 
horizontal walls are present for Ra$:10’ ®; the flow becomes oscillatory for Ra 
between 10®, and 10®'® where two fundamental frequencies were observed; and that 
these two frequencies, neither of which is in continuity with the one observed at 
smaller Rayleigh numbers, are first observed in the stable solution at Ra = 10®. 

Paolucci & Chenoweth (1989) address the oscillatory approach to steady-state and 
the transitions from steady-state to turbulence via two-dimensional direct numerical 
simulations. Their results clarify the basic mechanism of steady and unsteady 
oscillatory motion. Simulations are performed for a Boussinesq fluid with Pr = 0-71, 
1/2 < ^ 3, and a wide range of Rayleigh numbers. The resulting accuracy of their 

results is demonstrated by the excellent agreement with the results of Le Quere & 
Alziary de Roquefort (1986), and Haldenwang (1986). Their restriction to two spatial 
dimensions precludes possibly important three-dimensional nonlinear effects due to 
vortex stretching. But even within their limitations, imposed by present day computers, 
the simpler model is of interest in providing insight into the physical mechanisms 
which drive the convective dynamics from laminar to turbulent flows. Furthermore, 
while it is an accepted fact that the laminar flow is inherently two-dimensional (see 
Eckert & Carlson 1961), some experiments indicate that even the resulting turbulent 
flow is dominated by two-dimensional structures (e.g. Elder 1965b). The goal behind 
their numerical experiments was to study the transitions to various time-dependent 
flows. With increasing Rayleigh number the onset of periodic flow is calculated for 
various aspect ratios. Power spectra of the temperature and velocity components are 
examined, and their dependence on the location probed is discussed. They are 
primarily concerned with instabilities that precede turbulence rather than strongly 
turbulent flows, although they also look at the oscillatory approach to steady-state 
for high Rayleigh numbers. The study of the loss of stability to time-dependent flow 
by direct numerical simulation allows them to obtain solutions for large supercritical 
values of the Rayleigh number. All their simulations satisfy a criterion for the presence 
of internal wave activity similar to that of Patterson & Imberger (1980), but for Pr < 1 
and arbitrary A^- 

As a result of the numerous computations for various values of A^ and Ra, Paolucci 
& Chenoweth (1989) obtain the stability map displayed in figure 4. This figure is a 
more detailed and accurate stability map of the lower right corner of figure 2. The 
solid and dashed lines in the figure represent the critical Rayleigh numbers Ra^ due 
to internal waves and Ra,„ due to the wall boundary layers respectively. To the left 
of the curves, perturbations are damped, while to the right they are amplified leading 
to oscillatory flow. With increasing Rayleigh number, the steady convection flow 
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Figure 4. Critical Rayleigh 
numbers as functions of aspect 
ratio Af, for e -+ 0 and Pr = 0-71; 
-, Ra,.;-, Ra„. 


becomes unstable with respect to time-dependent disturbances. In general, for 
and Ajj'^3 the first time-dependent instability is due to the boundary layers 
along the vertical walls. However, for 1/2 < ^4^ < 3 they first find periodic motion 
due to internal waves near the departing corners, then quasi-periodic motion (arising 
from wall boundary layers), aperiodic motion with complex regularity, and finally 
turbulent motion. They discuss at length the physical mechanisms responsible for 
the dynamic behaviours. Their results clearly show that for e-+0, Pr = 0-71 and 
1/2 < < 3 internal waves near the departing comers are indeed the source of low 

frequency oscillations as suggested by Ivey (1984), and not caused by a “pile up” of 
the horizontal intrusions at the far ends as argued by Patterson & Imberger (1980). 
While the high frequency oscillations are rapidly attenuated, the low frequency ones 
are not, so that their presence is felt throughout the cavity. The low frequency 
attenuation however is not in general as rapid as suggested by Ivey’s (1984) experiment 
with water since their presence is felt throughout the cavity. In the range i/2< Ag <2 
the curves in figure 4 are described to a good approximation by 


Raj = l-93 X 10® 

(28) 

Ra,„ = 2-70x 

(29) 


They also show that (28) and (29) are consistent with estimates obtained by the use 
of simple arguments and previous analyses. 

In accord with Patterson & Imberger (1980) they show that within this region of 
parameter space the flow approaches steady-state conditions in an oscillatory fashion, 
although the source of the oscillations is different from that suggested by them. In 
agreement with Ivey’s (1984) experimental results they find that the oscillatory 
behaviour is due to the inertia of the flow entering the interior of the cavity from 
the sidewall boundary layers (departing corners), which leads to a form of internal 
“hydraulic” jump when the Rayleigh number is sufficiently large. The onset and 
frequencies of the oscillatory instabilities are calculated and compared with available 
data. They present numerical experiments which exhibit repeated supercritical 
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branching leading to chaotic flow after a finite number of bifurcations. A sequence 
of instabilities quite similar to that described in their paper has been observed by 
Gollub & Benson (1980) in a laser-Doppler velocimetry study of Rayleigh-Benard 
convection and also by Fenstermacher et al (1979) and Gorman & Swinney (1982) 
in the Couette-Taylor system. In particular, as seen in figure 5, with increasing 
Rayleigh number the time history and spectra show a periodic regime with a single 
fundamental frequency followed by a quasiperiodic regime with two fundamental 
frequencies, and then broadband noise components appear in the spectra; finally the 
amplitude of the sharp frequency components decrease. This particular sequence of 
bifurcations into chaos is further illustrated by the phase-space trajectories shown in 
figure 6. Thus, one principal finding of this work is that periodic flow is followed by 
only one additional distinct dynamical regime (quasi-periodic flow with two 
incommensurate frequencies) prior to the appearance of a chaotic regime. This result 
is consistent with the predictions of Newhouse et al (1978). In addition, even though 
they restricted the simulations to two spatial dimensions, their results compare 
favorably with the experimental results of Ivey (1984), and analytical/experimental 
studies of Thorpe (1968), and Keunecke (1970). 

Briggs & Jones (1985) were the first to demonstrate experimentally different flows 
for the same values of parameters in a closed cavity having conducting horizontal 
walls. They demonstrated that in the Rayleigh number interval between 6x10® and 
8 X 10® a hysteresis is present and a temporally oscillatory flow having one of three 
different frequencies can occur. 

We remark that for Aff = 0(l) and small Prandtl numbers, it becomes 
experimentally difficult to maintain adiabatic boundary conditions on the horizontal 
walls as Ra becomes large. Furthermore, in a physical experiment, often the Rayleigh 
number is increased by increasing the temperature difference across the cavity. It has 
been shown that both of these effects greatly modify the stability of the flow 
(Chenoweth & Paolucci 1986; Le Quere & Alziary de Roquefort 1986). 


7. Turbulence 

While there has been substantial work devoted to the study of turbulent natural 
convection in the Rayleigh-Benard problem where the gravitational vector is parallel 
to an imposed thermal gradient, relatively minor attention has been given to the case 
where gravity is orthogonal to the gradient. There are only a few publications on 
this subject and primarily in the Boussinesq regime. Furthermore, the published 
experimental data are insufficient to fully characterize the mechanisms responsible 
for momentum and heat transport in the thermal layers. In contrast, theoretical and 
experimental studies for the same problem but in the laminar regime are abundant. 
For example, see Elder (1965a), Cormack et al (1974a), De Vahl Davis & Jones (1983), 
Chenoweth & Paolucci (1986), and references therein. 

In a vertical layer that is bounded by vertical isothermal surfaces having different 
(temperatures and is thermally insulated at the ends, a circulatory flow is set up, 
ascending against the hot surface and descending at the cold surface. The flow in the 
cavity passes through several stages as the fluid flows along the active vertical walls. 
The flow near the entry corners of the boundary layers is initially laminar. It then 
passes through a transition region, and finally becomes turbulent. When statistical 
steady-state obtains, the space between the vertical boundary layers is filled by a 
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virtually immobile stably stratified fluid executing low-frequency, low-velocity 
oscillations. The temperature away from the boundary layers increases linearly over 
a large part of the height of the layer. 

One of the earliest experimental studies of this problem was performed by Mull and 
Reiher and has been discussed by Jakob (1949) and Batchelor (1954). Subsequently 
Mordchelles-Regnier & Kaplan (1963, pp. 94-111) have obtained some measurements 
and visualizations up to Rayleigh numbers of order 10'^. These early works were 
followed by the classic experimental work of Elder (1965b), who measured primarily 
the temperature and velocity in the cavity using several fluids of high Prandtl number. 
He concluded that the occurrence of the turbulent wall layers in the cavity is 
independent of the aspect ratio and occurs in a similar manner to that on an isolated 
vertical plate. Subsequently, MacGregor & Emery (1969) experimentally obtained 
heat-transfer data for different Prandtl numbers and aspect ratios; Kutateladze et al 
(1972a, 1977, 1978) measured heat transfer, velocity and temperature means, their 
fluctuations, as well as the probability density distribution of temperature fluctuations; 
Cowan et al (1982, pp. 195-203) obtained overall and local heat-transfer data for 
different aspect ratios; Kirdyashkin et al (1983) and Kirdyashkin & Semenov (1984) 
measured the temperature means, fluctuations and their frequency spectra, the 
temperature kurtosis and skewness parameters, as well as other turbulence quantities; 
and Giel & Schmidt (1986, pp. 1459-64) obtained velocity and temperature means 
and fluctuations, as well as frequency spectra of temperature fluctuations. 

Eckert & Carlson (1961), and Kutateladze et al (1972b, 1977) noted that the inner 
structure of the thermal boundary layer is locally similar to that of an isolated plate. 
More recently George & Capp (1979), using classical scaling arguments, presented a 
theory for turbulent natural-convection boundary layers next to heated vertical 
surfaces. They showed that the boundary layer must be treated in two parts: an outer 
region, in which the viscous and conduction effects are negligible, and an inner region, 
in which the mean convection terms are negligible. The inner layer, which is identified 
as a constant heat-flux layer in the sense that the total heat flux across the layer is 
independent of the distance from the wall, consists of two regions: a conductive and 
viscous sublayer, in which the temperature is linear and the velocity approximately 
linear next to the wall, and a buoyant sublayer outside of it, where the mean velocity 
and temperature profiles depend on the cube root and inverse cube root of distance 
from the wall, respectively. 

Paolucci (1990) considers the nonlinear physics of turbulence numerically. More 
specifically, he performs a direct numerical simulation of the free convective flow in 
the cavity for = 1,e->0, Pr = 0-71, and Ra = 10^°. Although the initial conditions 
he used are non-random (quiescent and isothermal fluid), due to strong buoyancy 
the flow breaks up into an apparently random one. In general a flow which exhibits 
temporal as well as spatial randomness is identified as being turbulent. 

The flow is again assumed to be two-dimensional. Although physical flows are 
three-dimensional, two-dimensional turbulence is often considered as a first 
approximation in many cases (e.g. turbulent flows submitted to a stable stratification). 
Furthermore, it appears from numerous experiments dealing with this problem (e.g^, 
Giel & Schmidt 1986, pp. 1459-64), and the related problem of natural convection 
from a heated vertical plate (e.g., Lochet et al 1983), that three-dimensionality in this 
class of flows has a very small influence if the depth dimension is not too small. In 
this connection, it is noted that the inertial sub-range of two-dimensional turbulence 
is quite different from that in three-dimensions (Kraichnan 1967; Lilly 1969). In 



particular, in inviscid isothermal flow the cascade of energy in two dimensions is 
mainly toward low wave number in the inertial range, and becomes weak or non¬ 
existent at higher wave numbers where only vorticity variance or enstrophy is cascaded 
in the usual sense in the inertial range. 

Paolucci’s (1990) results show that convection flow in a vertical layer for Rayleigh 
numbers in the turbulent regime passes through several stages. In the lower part of 
the cavity, next to the heated wall, the boundary layer flow has laminar character. 
This region is followed by transition and finally by a turbulent boundary layer. The 
space between the vertical boundary layers is filled by a virtually immobile stably 
stratified fluid executing low-frequency, low-velocity oscillations. This central core is 
continually stirred by random buoyant elements of finite energy which are discharged 
into it. 

In accord with the picture of George & Capp (1979), the simulation shows that 
the thermal and momentum boundary layers can each be characterized by three 
regions. Directly against the wall there are the conductive and viscous sublayers, 
where the heat flux is constant but the shear stress is not. Defining the time averaged 
inner-region temperature and vertical velocity at the mid-height of the cavity 
[y = ^h/ 2) as 

0 = (t-TJ/(T,-fj, V, = r,v, (30) 

where rj is a dimensionless thermal inner scale, T^ — T{l/2,y), 

and AT„ =T^ — T„, these regions are then given by 

0= 1-0-118(x/fj) for 0<x/?j<3-3, (31) 

and 

F, = Pr"'[3-89(x/>;) — 5 (x/f;)^-|-(0-118/6)(x/;/)^], for 0<x/»7<l-5. 

(32) 

In these regions a monotonic rise in the intensity of fluctuations is seen. These regions 
are followed by the thermal and momentum buoyant sublayers whose variations 
with distance from the wall are given by 

0 = 2-4O6(x/>?)-''^-0-943, for. 3-3<x/??<l3, (33) 

and 

13-63(x/j 7)^'3-8-77, for 1-5 < x/jj <3-3. (34) 

Thermal energy transferred by conduction accumulates in the thermal sublayer giving 
rise to fluctuations which constitute a considerable part of the heat transfer. Note 
that for Pr = 0-71 the momentum buoyant sublayer is fully within the conductive 
sublayer. Exterior to the mean vertical velocity maximum the simulation results shows 
that the velocity distribution is self-similar and given by 

v/v„ = exp[- 0-947 [(x - x„)/5„-)]i-"3^], (35) 

where v„ = 2-159 x lO'* and x„ = 4-649 x 10“^ are the maximum vertical velocity at 
the mid-height and the location away from the hot wall at which the maximum is 
found, and ^^, .= jy^(iJ/tj^)dx= 1-214 x 10“^ is the momentum boundary layer 
thickness. In this strong mixing region, wave-like structures are superimposed on the 
mean motion. As elements of these structures accelerate out of the region, a local 
reduction of the thermal energy is observed. The elements move sufficiently rapidly 
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out of this highly intermittent region for molecular processes to be negligible. The 
external part of the thermal boundary layer is characterized by a small value of excess 
mean temperature. 

It is seen that the stable stratification of the fluid outside the boundary layers 
significantly affects the nature of the flow, but has no effect on the heat transfer and 
momentum in the conductive and viscous sublayers. In the core of the cavity it is 
found that the temperature is approximately linearly stratified with a slope of 

S = (zl«/2s)(df/dy) = 0-38. (36) 

This result appears to be independent of A„, Pr, and most surprisingly Ra since it is 
in good agreement with the experimental results obtained over a wide range of 
Rayleigh numbers by Elder (1965) who obtained S = 0-3 — 0-4, for 10 < /Ig < 30, and 
Pr = 7, Kutateladze et al (1972a) who obtained S = 0-33 for A^j = 22 and Pr = 13-2, 
and Kutateladze et al (1977, 1978) who obtained S = 0-36 + 0'04 for 8 <>1^ < 26 and 
Prwl6. In addition, using the statistically steady mean temperature gradient and 
averaging over the height of the cavity, he showed that the average Nusselt number 
can be written as 


Nu = 0-046 Ra^/^ (37) 

The agreement with the experimental values of Elder (1965b), MacGregor & Emery 
(1969), Kutateladze et al (1977), Cowan et al (1982), and Kirdyashkin et al (1983), is 
excellent, and, as with the value of S in (37), the constant 0-046 appears to be 
independent of the Prandtl number and aspect ratio, since the experimental results 
were obtained for 1 < Pr < 10^ over the aspect ratio range 1 < ^4,, < 61. 

In comparing his predictions with available experimental evidence, many of 
Paolucci’s (1990) results could be substantiated either directly or upon replotting 
data available in the literature. In particular, the heat-transfer law, the vertical 
stratification in the core, the viscous and conducting sublayers, the existence of 
momentum and thermal buoyant sublayers, and the self-similar distribution of the 
outer boundary layer region are in good quantitative agreement with available data. 
Many of the features observed in the flow such as the sinusoidal mode of instability, 
the internal jumps in the departing corners, and the “hook” like structures have been 
observed experimentally. However, the validity of many other results can only be 
verified when more experimental data become available. 

Two important points can be made from the direct simulation results. First, there 
is now strong evidence that the prevailing theories of heat and mass transfer which 
assume relationships for friction and heat transfer, similar to those in forced boundary 
layer flow, are not applicable to natural-convection turbulence. Second, the results 
should be helpful in constructing simplified turbulence models for natural-convection 
flows in the future. 


8. Conclusions 

We have presented a brief review of recent work on the natural convection flow in 
enclosures. The prototypical configuration used in studying these flows is that of a 
vertical rectangular enclosure with lateral heating. The buoyancy forces in this review 
are considered to result exclusively from temperature differences applied across two 
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vertical walls. The natural convection flows discussed have been primarily in 
enclosures in which A^-^oo, and for both large and small vertical aspect ratios Ajj. 

It is apparent from our discussion that the subject of natural convection in two- 
dimensional large and small vertical aspect ratios and in the Boussinesq limit has a 
rather long history. Most of the elementary aspects of these flows in the laminar 
regime are now fairly well understood. More research is needed in the following areas. 

(1) Laminar and transitional flows in cavities where A„ — 0(l), and Ai, = 0{l) in 
both the Boussinesq and non-Boussinesq regimes. Very limited work has been 
done in this area computationally by Mallinson & De Vahl Davis (1977) and 
Fusegi et al (1991), and experimentally by N’Dame (1992) who recently gave 
evidence of a possible low-frequency three-dimensional instability for Aj,'^ 1-37. 

(2) More complete study of the multiple solution regimes first found by Briggs & 
Jones (1985). Some of this work has been started by Briggs & Jones (1989), Le 
Quere & Alziary de Roquefort (1988), Le Quere (1990), and Penot et al (1990, 
pp. 417-22). 

(3) A more accurate and complete study of natural convection turbulence. This should 
be done using a more accurate method than that used by Paolucci (1990) to verify 
many of his results, should be extended to three-dimensions to eliminate many 
of the questions that have been raised about that work, and should be further 
extended to the full non-Boussinesq regime. In addition, and most importantly, 
these direct simulation results should be used to generate simple models to replace 
current models that are fundamentally based on high Reynolds number forced 
convection theories that assume classical relationships between friction and heat 
transfer. 
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Abstract. In this paper, research efforts in the broad area of flow transitions 
of Rayleigh-Benard convection in rectangular enclosures with sidewalls 
are reviewed. Numerical studies are given primary emphasis. However, 
experimental works that are relevant are described. Our current physical 
understanding of the transition phenomena as occurring in the Rayleigh- 
Benard problem is critically reviewed. Two broad categories of transition 
are discussed. In the former, the transitions are temporal in nature, and 
mostly confined to small enclosures. In the latter, transitions are a result 
of change in spatial patterns. This phenomenon, known as pattern selection, 
is looked into for both small and intermediate enclosures. 

Keywords. Rayleigh-Benard problem; rectangular enclosure; flow 
transition; pattern selection. 


1. Introduction 

Rayleigh-Benard convection is among the most heavily investigated physical 
problems for nearly a century. The enduring popularity of the problem with respect 
to a wide cross section of scientists and engineers is not surprising. The Rayleigh- 
Benard problem is relevant to applications ranging from astrophysics, geophysics, 
atmospheric sciences and various disciplines of engineering. Many familiar and 
esoteric physical phenomena such as the imperceptible movement of the continental 
plates, the violent magnetic storms in the solar atmosphere, the destructive forces of 
a tropical cyclone are in essence a manifestation of the Rayleigh-Benard convection 
for different geometries and parametric ranges. In an industrial context, Rayleigh- 
Benard (henceforth abbreviated to RB at times) convection has applications in 
disciplines such as solar energy systems, energy storage, material processing and 
nuclear reactor systems. 

RB convection forms a subclass of fluid flow problems that are known as buoyancy- 
driven flows or thermal convection. In these, fluid flow is induced by density differences 
that arise as a result of temperature differences. Thermal convection occurring in 
enclosures or cavities caused by a temperature gradient in the direction of the gravity 
vector is known as Rayleigh-Benard convection. Other than its relevance to the 
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various disciplines of the physical sciences, the RB problem has been investigated for 
theoretical and fundamental reasons as well. The problem is governed by nonlinear 
coupled partial differential equations. It therefore serves as a paradigm of a nonlinear 
system. The model problem has been used to investigate the transition from laminar 
to turbulent flow. In another related issue, the physical model has been used to study 
the nonlinear selection and evolution of patterns. These two aspects of RB convection 
will be the subject of this paper. 

More specifically, we review and highlight some of the computational work that 
has been done to study the phenomena of flow transition and pattern formation with 
respect to Rayleigh-Benard convection. In the process, we will also include some of 
the relevant experimental work. This is important, since the only true test of the 
correctness of the computational model is reasonable agreement with experiments. 
The twin areas offer an exciting area of research with far-reaching implications. 


2. Brief background of the Rayieigh-B6nard problem 

The Rayleigh-Benard problem in its simplest form and one that was the earliest to 
be investigated is the so-called infinite layer case. In such a case, a layer of fluid is 
constrained between two infinite horizontal surfaces. The system is heated from below, 
i.e., the lower surface is at a higher temperature than the upper surface. The heated- 
from-below case is said to have an adverse temperature gradient because the fluid 
at the bottom will be lighter than the fluid at the top and this top-heavy arrangement 
is potentially unstable. When the temperature gradient is below a certain value, the 
natural tendency of the fluid to move, because of buoyancy, will be inhibited by its 
own viscosity and thermal diffusivity. Thus, the thermal instability will manifest itself 
only when the adverse temperature gradient exceeds a certain critical value. 

The earliest experiments to demonstrate in a definitive manner the onset of thermal 
instability in fluids are due to Benard (1900). The theoretical foundations for a correct 
interpretation of the phenomena are due to Rayleigh (1916). The phenomenon of 
thermal convection under an adverse temperature gradient is therefore known as 
the Rayleigh-Benard convection in their honour. The non-dimensional adverse 
temperature gradient is known as the Rayleigh number. An introductory exposition 
and review of the infinite layer RB convection can be found in Chandrasekhar (1961). 
A more advanced and complete review of the infinite layer RB convection instability 
at higher Rayleigh numbers is given in Busse (1978). For a general discussion of 
transitions and bifurcations for buoyancy-driven enclosure flows, the reader is referred 
to Yang (1988). 

Although it will be of immense benefit to the research community to review all 
current work done with regard to flow transitions in natural convection, it is felt that 
the scope is too vast to be included in just a single article. We therefore chose a more 
specialized topic and restricted ourselves to the numerical study of flow transitions, 
instabilities and bifurcations for the Rayleigh-Benard problem in rectangular enclosures 
with sidewalls only. In the following sections, the basic RB problem is formulated 
and the various physical parameters discussed. This is followed by a general discussion 
of RB convection with respect to flow transitions primarily restricted to small enclosures 
and temporal transitions. Following that, we discuss RB convection restricted to 
spatial transitions in small and intermediate boxes. All along we emphasize the 
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numerical methods used by the researchers in their study and relevant experimental 
works. We conclude with a recommendation on future study. 


3. Problem statement 

The problem formulation described in this section was for most part used for most 
of the numerical work reviewed and in particular to all our recent investigations. 
RB convection is studied in a three-dimensional rectangular geometry. The geometry 
of the enclosure is shown in figure 1. The vertical walls are adiabatic. The bottom 
wall is heated and the top wall is cooled, both isothermally. The Boussinesq approxi¬ 
mation is invoked. Consequently, all transport properties are assumed constant with 
the exception of the buoyancy term in the momentum equations, which is linearized. 
The governing equations are non-dimensionalized by suitable scales of the dependent 
and independent variables. The x, y and z coordinates are non-dimensionalized by 
L, the enclosure height. The velocities, time and pressure were scaled by a/L, L^/a 
and pL'^ja^ respectively. In this case, a is the thermal diffusivity of the fluid. The 
temperature was normalized with respect to the top and bottom wall temperatures. 
The non-dimensionalized governing equations are the continuity, the Navier-Stokes 
and the energy equations that are listed below; 


V«U = 0, (1) 

[duldt) -f- V • (uU) = - {dpjdx) + Pr «, (2) 

(Su/at) + V • (uU) = - {dpjdy) + PrV^ v 4- RaPr T, (3) 

(dw/dt) + V • (wU) = - (dp/dz) + PrV^ w, (4) 

{dT/8t) + V»{TV) = V^T. (5) 


The boundary conditions that are consistent with the adiabatic and isothermal walls 
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in a non-dimensional form are the following: 

x = 0,.4,;0^z^Xj;0^y^I;u = u = w = 0(3r/dx) = 0 , ( 6 ) 

z = 0,/42;0<x^y4j,;0sSy<l;u = y = w = 0(3T/3z) = 0, (7) 

y = 0,1; 0 ^ X 0 ^ z < n = y = w = 0 T = 0-5 - (8) 

The significant parameters of the formulation are the Rayleigh number Ra that 
represents the strength of the driving forces and the Prandtl number Pr. They are 
defined as follows; 

Ra = g^ATL^/iva)-, Pr = y/a. (9) 


The two other parameters are the normalized dimensions of the rectangular enclosure 
in the horizontal directions or the geometrical aspect ratios and A^. For problems 
in which some of the assumptions are relaxed, there will be additional parameters. 
For instance if the Boussinesq approximation is not used, a parameter to quantify 
the departure from the Boussinesq approximation will arise. These additional 
parameters will be discussed on a case-by-case basis wherever applicable. 

4. Bifurcation to convective flow from initial conduction state 

It has generally been known that for the given problem, as the Rayleigh number is 
increased, the system undergoes a series of bifurcations. By a bifurcation we mean 
that the flow undergoes a qualitative change in the flow and temperature field. For 
instance, an increase in the Rayleigh number and a corresponding decrease in the 
number of rolls would exemplify a flow bifurcation. On the other hand, if an increase 
in the Rayleigh number merely increases the velocities and heat transport without 
changing the flow pattern, no bifurcation would have occurred. 

Below a certain critical Rayleigh number, there is no motion since the buoyant 
forces cannot overcome the viscous forces. Davis (1967) and Catton (1970) calculated 
the critical Rayleigh number for the onset of convection by a linear stability analysis 
of the motionless conduction state. The eigenvalue problem was solved by a Galerkin 
procedure wherein the dependent variables are expressed as a summation of trial 
functions as shown below, 

U= E CnfPn, E d„il/„,p= E (10) 

n=1 «»1 n» L 

Similar calculations by Biihler et al (1979) using a more complete set of trial functions 
showed that the critical Rayleigh number is a function of the geometrical aspect 
ratios. The critical Rayleigh number for the onset of motion decreases with an increase 
in the aspect ratio and is the lowest for the infinite layer case which is 1707-8. The 
critical Rayleigh numbers for cylindrical lateral walls was calculated by Charleson & 
Sani (1970). 

5. Transition to time dependence 

When the Rayleigh number is increased beyond a certain critical value, RB convection 
oecomes oscillatory through an instability mechanism predicted for the two-dimensional 
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infinite layer case by Clever & Basse (1974,1987) using linear stability theory. Stability 
analysis beyond oscillatory instability has not been reported. However, experimental 
results of large aspect ratio enclosure flow by Ahlers & Behringer (1978) indicate that 
the flow becomes turbulent soon after oscillatory convection. For intermediate aspect 
ratio containers (aspect ratios between 5 and 30), experiments by Oertel (1982, 
pp. 3-24) indicate a spatially complex structure. Walden et al (1984) discovered from 
their measurements that the temporal behaviour of the fluid was spatially dependent. 

In contrast, RB convection in small aspect ratio as reported in experiments (Maurer 
& Libchaber 1979; Gollub & Benson 1980; Berge et al 1982, pp. 123-148) indicate 
that the dynamical behaviour of thermal convection follows a well-defined set of 
bifurcations to chaos and turbulence as the Rayleigh number is increased. The 
dynamical behaviour is simpler due to the restricting influence of the side-walls. A 
more interesting general observation was that the bifurcation sequences were 
qualitatively similar to simple dynamical systems such as nonlinear ordinary difference 
and differential equations. Examples of bifurcation sequences or scenarios include 
the Ruelle-Takens scenario (Ruelle & Takens 1971) and the Feigenbaum sequence 
(Feigenbaum 1978). For a more complete documentation of bifurcation in simple 
dynamical systems, the reader is referred to Parker & Chua (1988). 

A brief description of the experiments is in order. In the experiments of Gollub & 
Benson (1980), two enclosures 3-5 x2-l x 1, and 2-4 x 1'2 x 1, and two different 
Prandtl numbers (2-5 and 5) were investigated. Four major transition sequences to 
turbulent flows were reported. One significant result was that the transition depended 
not only on the Prandtl number and geometry but on the initial conditions as well. 
The number of different flow configurations was surprisingly many for a small aspect 
ratio box. 

Experiments on a small box (2 x 1-2 x 1) with silicone oil (Pr = 130) were carried 
out by Berge et al (1982, pp. 123-48) and Arroyo & Saviron (1992). The observed 
routes to chaos were similar to those observed for fluids with lower Prandtl numbers 
such as air (Kirchartz & Oertel 1988). Maurer & Libchaber (1979) performed 
experiments with liquid helium (Pr = 0-5) and observed similar routes to turbulence. 
Although the dynamical behaviours were not identical, one common feature noted 
was that the first bifurcation to time-dependent behaviour is oscillatory with a single 
independent frequency. Furthermore, the critical Rayleigh number for the onset of 
time-dependent flow decreased with a reduction of the fluid Prandtl number. 

6. Relevance of numerical studies 

The central problem confronting a fluid dynamicist is the phenomena of turbulence. 
Due to the unacceptably fine mesh required to resolve the length scales of turbulence, 
it is impossible to numerically simulate turbulence in flows that occur in practical 
applications, given present computing resources. One approach to understanding the 
phenomena of turbulence better would be to completely solve a simpler problem that 
nevertheless shares many of the features of turbulence. One such “simpler problem” 
is the Rayleigh-Benard problem in small aspect ratio enclosures in the unsteady and 
chaotic regime. Nevertheless, computations in an RB system are not particularly 
easy. 

Such computations must necessarily be three-dimensional using numerical schemes 
with low numerical diffusion and hence higher order and computationally expensive. 
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Also, since the flow is time-dependent, the integration with respect to time must be 
carried out for long intervals. With the phenomenal increase in computing power in 
the past several years, these problems have become tractable and represent a very 
exciting area of research. By an accurate numerical simulation of well-documented 
bifurcation experiments, one could begin to understand the phenomena of bifurcation 
and transition better. Insights into the physics of the RB system could potentially 
lead to a better understanding to the important problem of transitioii to turbulent 
flows. 

The study of bifurcation phenomena in small enclosures is also a fascinating 
problem in its own right. Busse and coworkers have more or less identified, in a 
complete manner, the instabilities associated with roll convection in infinite enclosures. 
The extension to finite boxes, especially small boxes, is not straightforward, and 
practically intractable from the point of view of a stability problem since the base 
state is analytically complex. The only tool available is a complete and accurate 
numerical simulation of the basic equations. The documentation of all instability 
mechanisms associated with small and intermediate enclosures represents a formidable 
and challenging enterprise for applied mathematicians, physicists and engineers. 


7. Early numerical study of the RB system 

Numerical investigation of the bifurcation phenomena in small boxes has been few 
and very recent. Upson et al (1981, pp. 245-59) used a modified Galerkin finite 
element method to simulate thermal convection for the case experimentally investigated 
by Maurer & Libchaber (1979) for a 3-29 x 1-8 x 1 enclosure and a Prandtl number 
of 0-5. The frequencies of oscillations were close to that in the experiments. Two 
different flow patterns, one with two rolls and the other with three rolls were found 
to occur for the same boundary conditions (but different initial conditions). However, 
the transition from three to two rolls that was documented experimentally could not 
be reproduced. Mukutmoni & Yang (1992) numerically simulated the transition from 
three to two rolls. It is possible that the simulations of Upson et al (1981, pp. 245--59) 
were not carried put long enough for the instability to manifest itself. 

Kessler (1987) carried out simulations with a 4:2:1 box for air. Spectral Galerkin 
methods were used. The dependent variables were expanded in the form similar to (10), 

( 11 ) 

i=lj=lk=l 

The C(x)’s are the so-called ‘beam functions’ that satisfy the zero normal and tangential 
velocity at the wall. As given in Chandrasekhar (1961), they have the following 
functional form: 

C(x) = (cosh ;.„x/cosh(A„/2)) - (cos 2„x/cos(A„/2)) or 

(sinh /i„x/smh(g„/2)) - (sin iU„x/sin(g„/2)). (12) 

and are the eigenvalues for a specific set of boundary conditions. For higher 
Rayleigh numbers where extra resolution is required for the boundary layers, Chebyshev 
polynomials were used. The numerical simulations looked into details of the steady 
and oscillatory convection. However, ad-hoc symmetry conditions were imposed to 
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reduce computational costs. As a result, it was not a suitable method for studying 
flow transitions. In particular, the symmetry conditions forced an odd number of 
rolls. 

Yahata (1984) computed for several aspect ratios including cylindrical side walls 
using a Galerkin method. The assumption of slip walls made the computations more 
efficient but less realistic. The calculations showed several possible routes to chaotic 
flow. Non-Boussinesq effects were investigated. 

Urata (1986) used spectral methods to compute for a 2:2:1 box for Prandtl numbers 
of 1 and 3. The study looked into the details of time-dependent convection. However, 
the assumption of slip-walls meant that the solution obtained was somewhat 
unrealistic. The computations spanned the chaotic regime. The Lyapunov exponents 
were calculated. For Pr = 1, and Ra = 20,000, the dimension of the chaotic attractor 
was determined to be 3-3. 


8. Some recent studies on small aspect ratio RB convection 

In this section we review some of the recent works on rb convection in small boxes. 
All studies reviewed in this section computed realistic cases (non-slip walls). More 
significantly, extensive comparisons with experiments were made. The RB system even 
for small aspect ratio enclosures permits multiple solutions to the numerical problem. 
Although some solutions computed without proper experimental validation are real, 
many of them are obtained from incorrect application of boundary conditions or 
inadequate resolution from a coarse mesh and are therefore not physical. If the 
purpose of the study is to understand the physics, comparison and validation from 
closely related experiments is imperative. As observed by Yang & Mukutmoni (1992, 
pp. 23-41), only then can it be claimed that the numerical solution is indeed an actual 
solution. 

Mukutmoni & Yang (1993a) studied a two-roll RB convection for the case 
experimentally studied by Gollub et al (1980, pp. 22-7) for a 3-5:2T:l box for a fluid 
of Prandtl number 2-5. The schematic diagram of the two-roll RB convection is shown 
in figure 2. 

Due to the nonlinearity of the governing equations, the solution is not uniquely 
determined by the governing parameters. The solution depends on the initial conditions. 


y 

X 

z 



Figure 2. Schematic of a two-roll RB 
convection. 
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Figure 3, (a) Sectional streamlines, (b) velocity vectors, and (c) isotherms at vertical 
section z = 1-7; Ra = 20,000 (Mukutmoni & Yang 1993a). 



Using suitable velocity perturbations, a two-roll flow pattern (figure 3) was developed. 
Based on a grid refinement study (Mukutmoni & Yang 1993a), a 20 x 20 x 20 grid 
was used for the computations. A third-order finite-difference scheme QUICK (Leonard 
1983, pp. 211-26) was used. The finite-volume method and SIMPLEX algorithm (Van 
Doormal & Raithby 1984) were implemented. Good quantitative agreement with 
experiments was found with respect to the frequencies and critical Rayleigh numbers. 
Qualitatively, the behaviour was identical. Both the computations and experiments 
showed a Hopf bifurcation followed by a period-doubling transition. 

The numerical results showed that the oscillating temperature and velocity field 
exhibited a standing wave pattern propagating along the axis of the rolls. The nature 
of the oscillating temperature field is shown along a horizontal section in figure 4 as 
a series of contour plots spanning one complete oscillation cycle. Another study by 
Mukutmoni & Yang (1992) revealed a similar standing wave pattern in a 3-3:1-9:1 
box for a fluid Prandtl number of 0-5 (figure 5). These computations were based on 
the experiments of Maurer & Libchaber (1979). Linear stability theory (Clever & 
Busse 1974) predicts a travelling wave pattern for a horizontally unbounded domain. 
The standing wave observed in the simulations is an obvious extension of their results. 

Several experiments of Rayleigh-Benard convection in small enclosures (Gollub 
et al 1980, pp. 22-7; Libchaber & Maurer 1981, pp. 259-86; Libchaber et al 1982) 
have shown that among the several bifurcation sequences observed there is one that 
approximates the classic period-doubling route to chaos observed in iterated maps 
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Figure 4. Instantaneous isotherms over a complete oscillation cycle; Ra = 35,000 
at the horizontal section y = 0-78 (Mukutmoni & Yang 1993a). 


by Feigenbaum (1978). As an example, the following quadratic map exhibits such a 
behaviour as the control parameter A is increased, 

where 0 ^ x„ ^ 1. In such a route to chaos (known as the Feigenb?’’ 
observes an infinite cascade of period-doubling bifurcations. T*’ 
successive critical control parameters get smaller and are in f 
a sufficiently larger number of bifurcations. The ratio is kn' 
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Figure 5. The oscillating isotherms over one complete period at the horizontal 
section > = 0-8. Time interval is 0-023 (Mukutmoni & Yang 1992) 


number. Thus, 


lim = 4-669201609.... (14) 

«-• CO 

For the Rayleigh—Benard system the sequence of sub-harmonic bifurcations experi¬ 
mentally observed is not an infinite cascade but stops at not more than five. This 
is followed by a bifurcation to quasi-periodicity and chaos. The reason why the 
Feigenbaum sequence is reproduced only partially for the RB system was looked into 
by us (Mukutmoni & Yang 1993b).-in our investigations (Mukutmoni 1991; Mukutmoni 
& Yang 1993b), it was discovered that the bifurcation sequence strongly depended on 
the step increase in the Rayleigh number in the numerical study. For a step increase 
of 2000, only one period-doubling bifurcation was observed (Mukutmoni & Yang 
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Figure 7. Ra = 39,000; (a) phase trajectory, (b) spectral amplitudes (Mukutmoni & 
Yang 1993b). 
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1993b). For a smaller step increase, two subharmonic bifurcations were reported 
(Mukutmoni 1991). 

After bifurcation to quasi-periodic flow, it was shown that the two-roll pattern 
developed asymmetry at Ra =-37,000 between the two rolls (figure 6), It was also 
reported that the independent frequency added to the system was an order of magnitude 
smaller than the first fundamental frequency (figure 7), The likely conclusion backed 
by experiments (Gollub et al 1980, pp. 22-7), is that as the Rayleigh number is 
increased, the symmetry between the rolls cannot be sustained and when that happens 
the Feigenbaum sequence is terminated. To further test this hypothesis, computation 
carried out by Mukutmoni & Yang (1993b) artificially imposed such a symmetry. It 
was found that under such conditions, the Feigenbaum sequence is reproduced. One 
period-doubling sequence is shown in figure 8. Furthermore, the computations were 
able to predict the ‘windows’ of periodic flow between chaotic regimes as observed 
in the quadratic map (Parker & Chua 1988). 

It is rather surprising that a complicated system such as RB convection in small 
boxes for a certain parameter range can dynamically behave similar to one-dimensional 
nonlinear difference equations. However, as revealed in the experiments (Maurer & 




Figure 8, (a) Phase trajectory, (b) spectral amplitudes for Ra = 47,000; (c) phase 
trajectory, (d) spectral amplitudes for Ra = 48,000 (Mukutmoni & Yang 1993b). 
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Libchaber 1979; Gollub & Benson 1980; Berge et al 1982, pp. 123-48), the complete 
dynamical behaviour of the RB system is far richer than simple dynamical systems 
consisting of ordinary difference and differential equations. This is not surprising, 
since the equations of thermal convection are governed by a system of coupled 
nonlinear partial differential equations. It is also to be expected that the experiments 
have not revealed all the possible scenarios. With present computing resources, a 
thorough investigation of the dynamical behaviour is now tractable, and presents an 
exciting avenue for research to a fluid dynamicist and to a numerical analyst as a 
benchmark problem (Mukutmoni & Yang 1991). 

Mukutmoni & Yang (1994a) further demonstrated the usefulness of numerical 
computations to gain specific physical insights when used in conjunction with 
experiments. Gollub & Benson (1980) uncovered several routes to chaos and 
turbulence. In all cases, with one exception, the dynamical behaviour increased in 
temporal complexity as the Rayleigh number was increased. In one apparently 
anomalous case, for aspect ratios of 2-42 and 1-23, and Prandtl number of 5-0, the 
flow reverted from a quasi-periodic to steady-state with an increase in Rayleigh 
number. Mukutmoni & Yang (1944a) showed that the unexpected reversion to steady- 
state was caused by a bifurcation in the spatial pattern that stabilized the flow. 
Figure 9 shows the mean velocity and temperature field, before and after the 
bifurcation. 

Preliminary numerical investigation into high Prandtl number fluids using the 
experiments of Arroyo & Saviron (1992) was attempted by Mukutmoni et al (1993). 
Figure 10 shows the comparison with experiments in terms of pathlines. The experiments 
and numerical simulations were for an aspect ratio of 2-03 and 1T9 for silicone oil 
(Pr=130). One numerical difficulty associated with high Prandtl fluids is that 
time-dependence occurs at higher Rayleigh-numbers and that requires a finer grid 
and adequate resolution of the boundary layers. 
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Figure 9. Velocity vectors in (a) x — y plane for section z = 0-7, and (b) z — y 
plane for the section x = 1-0, Ra = 40,000, and in (c) x — y plane for section z = 0-7, 
and (d) z — y plane for the section x= 1-0, Ra= 130,000 (Mukutmoni & Yang 
1994a). 
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Figure 10. Computed pathlines (Mukutmoni et al 1993) on the left. Experimental 
results (Arroyo & Saviron 1992) on the right. Rayleigh numbers starting from the 
top, 6319, 11101 and 22884, 


Thus far, the discussion has been mostly restricted to bifurcation in the temporal 
behaviour of the system. In the following section we discuss ongoing research in the 
study of the bifurcation in spatial patterns. 


9. Pattern selection in Rayleigh-Benard system 

It has long been known that the RB problem is degenerate, i.e., for the same set of 
governing parameters many solutions are possible (Busse 1978). This is a consequence 
of the nonlinearity of the problem. The mechanism on how different solutions to the 
problem evolve and compete and the process by which a particular flow configuration 
undergoes changes is broadly known as pattern selection. Some of the earliest work on 
the pattern selection problem was done by Busse and coworkers (Busse & Whitehead 
1974; Clever & Busse 1974; Busse & Clever 1979). In their works, they identified 
several instability mechanisms that influence the pattern selection process of 
RB convection in an infinite horizontally unbounded media. However, for an infinite 
case, the number of stable solutions is infinite. For roll convection, the stable solutions 
occur over a finite bandwidth of wavenumbers. 

For large aspect ratio boxes (aspect ratios greater than 30) it has been experimentally 
shown (Busse 1978) that the instability mechanisms documented for the horizontally 
unbounded case in general apply, although the number of solutions is finite but large. 
For smaller enclosures, the evidence is insufficient. Experimental results indicate that 
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at least some of the mechanisms do apply (Kolodner et al 1986; Kirchartz & Oertel 
1988). However, it is to be expected that new instability mechanisms would occur in 
the presence of lateral walls. 

There have been several attempts to solve the problem with useful approximations 
of the governing equations. Using a perturbation expansion valid for regimes slightly 
above the critical, Newell & Whitehead (1969) and Segel (1969) derived an amplitude 
equation. Subsequent researchers have improved and generalized this amplitude 
equation to study growth and saturation of the rolls. Using this approach, Greenside 
& Coughran (1984) predicted (experimentally confirmed by Gollub & Heutmaker 
1984) that rolls tend to intersect rigid non-slip walls in an approximately perpendicular 
direction. The amplitude equation is a two-dimensional nonlinear partial differential 
equation that approximates (1) to (5). It has the following form, 

S^/5t = [e —(V^-1-1)^]0 —(/)^ (15) 

where e is the perturbation parameters (Ra/RaJ — 1. The dependent variable <!> is the 
amplitude. 

Greenside & Coughran (1984) studied the pattern selection problem by numerically 
solving the amplitude equation and imposing random initial conditions and integrating 
in time. The results indicate that irregular patterns or defects do develop but they 
smoothen out for large Rayleigh numbers. The stationary solutions were found to 
be symmetric. It was determined that the time scales needed to achieve a stationary 
solution was proportional to the horizontal diffusion scale. 

Nevertheless, the amplitude equations are valid only slightly above the critical 
Rayleigh number. To really model the phenomena accurately in the high Rayleigh 
number regime, the full Boussinesq equation must be solved. The problem is less 
tractable than a small box since a large computational grid is required. Furthermore, 
since the relaxation time is proportional at least to the horizontal diffusion time, the 
simulations must be carried out for a longer time. 

RB convection in an intermediate aspect ratio box was experimentally investigated 
by Kolodner e£ al (1986). They concluded that the observations were consistent with 
the results of two-dimensional stability theory, provided one makes plausible allowances 
for the experimental imposition of finite lateral boundaries. The focus of most 
experimentalists has been on roll convection. One well-documented phenomenon 
experimentally observed in small and intermediate boxes is the decrease in the number 
of rolls with an increase in Rayleigh number (Kolodner et al 1986; Leith 1987; 
Kirchartz & Oertel 1988). According to linear stability theory, the loss of roU 
phenomena, as it is sometimes referred to, is an outcome of the skewed-varicose 
instability (Busse 1978). 

The loss of rolls was numerically investigated by Mukutmoni & Yang (1992) for 
a small box (4:2:1) for a Prandtl number of 0-71. The transition from 4 to 3 rolls 
was documented as shown in figure IL The transition sequence shows the typical 
slanting of the rolls as well as the thinning and thickening of the distorted rolls in 
the time sequence. In our computations (Mukutmoni & Yang 1994b), using a 
98 X 20 X 50 grid, we simulated a transition from 10 to 8 rolls, for an enclosure of 
aspect ratios 10-61 and 5-32 and Prandtl number of 3-5. The transition sequence is 
shown in figure 12. Our results (Mukutmoni & Yang 1994) also showed that there 
is a generation of vertical vorticity or swirl in the transition process. This means that 
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Figure 11. Transition sequence from 4 to 3 cells. Ra = 10,000; horizontal section 
y = 0-8 (Mukutmoni & Yang 1992). 


the transition process is not governed entirely by the skewed-varicose instability for 
which there is no vertical vorticity (Busse 1978). The numerical computations were 
an accurate simulation of the experiments of Kolodner et al (1986). 

Another related issue of roll convection is related to the alignment of the rolls. 
Early theoretical (Davis 1967) and experimental results (Stork & Muller 1972) seemed 
to suggest that only rolls parallel to the short side of a rectangular container are 
stable. However, we (Mukutmoni & Yang 1992) showed that rolls parallel to the 
long side for a small enclosure of aspect ratio 3-5 and 2T and Prandtl number 2-5 
are stable below a certain critical Rayleigh number. The conclusion of the study 
(Mukutmoni & Yang 1992) was that long rolls are metastable (unstable to finite 
perturbations) and definitely less stable than rolls parallel to the short side. 
Experiments of Kolodner et al (1986) found stable rolls parallel to the long side, for 
intermediate aspect ratio boxes. 

Pattern selection and flow transitions in intermediate aspect ratio boxes are much 
more complicated than smaller boxes due to the less restrictive influence of the 
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Figure 13. Non-roll pattern transition at 
Ra = 24,000 (Mukutmoni & Yang 1994b). 
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Figure 14. (a) Phase trajectory in the u — u 
plane, and (b) u-velocity as a function 
of time, for Ra = 24,000 (Mukutmoni & 
Yang 1994b). 
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sidewalls. Some experiments hint at a much more complicated temporal behaviour 
(Walden et al 1984) at higher Rayleigh numbers than small enclosures. The flow 
patterns are more complicated. Several non-roll patterns have been documented. For 
moderately high Prandtl fluids, bimodal convection has been documented experi¬ 
mentally (Busse 1978). Another interesting non-roll pattern is the “spoke-pattern” 
convection (Kolodner et al 1986) which has a highly complicated three-dimensional 
structure and is time-dependent as well. We (Mukutmoni & Yang 1994b) documented 
steady oscillatory convection with a polygonal planform. The planform is shown in 
figure 13 and the dynamical behaviour is shown in figure 14. Such a pattern has 
however not been observed in experiments. 


10. Research needs and concluding remarks 

From our discussion it appears that numerical simulation of RB convection in 
enclosures is a very worthwhile and rewarding research area. However, it is clear 
that the numerical studies have yet to catch up with the range and scope of the 
experiments. The review shows that successful simulations have been performed for 
small aspect ratio enclosures up to the chaotic regime for some cases. Nevertheless, 
simulations have not covered the entire range of dynamical behaviour. Although 
experiments are available, there has been no study investigating the intermittency 
and phase-locking behaviour that has been observed. Systematic and extensive studies 
of high-Prandtl fluids in enclosures are absent thus far. 

It is also worthwhile to look at convection in small enclosures for non-rectangular 
geometries such as with cylindrical lateral walls or polygonal domains. There has 
not been any study as yet. Even for rectangular domains, turbulent convection in 
enclosures at the lower Rayleigh number and (sometimes referred to as “soft” turbulence) 
has not received the attention it deserves. All numerical studies on turbulent thermal 
convection use some degree of approximation such as periodicity in the horizontal 
directions or slip horizontal walls such as the works of Sirovich & Park (1990). One 
obvious problem for RB 'onvection for high Rayleigh numbers in the turbulent regime 
is the tractability. However, with the greater availability of powerful workstations 
and massively parallel machines these problems would be feasible, and lead to a 
greater understanding of the physics. 

For intermediate aspect ratio enclosures, the computational problem is more 
difficult. Not surprisingly, there have been extremely few studies that tackle the 
problem in all its complexity. However, due to the more complex physics associated 
with the problem, it is a more rewarding area. The phenomena of RB convection in 
intermediate boxes are not well known. The first challenge would be to take a closer 
look at the experimentally observed flow patterns. In particular, the non-roll patterns 
have not been looked into at all. 

Thermal convection at high Rayleigh numbers is a computationally difficult 
numerical problem. In this article, we have described, in certain detail, some of the 
computational techniques used in the various studies. We make no specific recom¬ 
mendations on the type of numerical technique employed. However, higher order 
methods are to be preferred in order to minimize numerical diffusion. The class of 
numerical techniques used by researchers include spectral, finite element and finite 
volume methods. For a complete exposition on the spectral methods the reader is 
referred to the monograph by Canutb et al (1988). An excellent reference for the finite 
volume method is the book by Fletcher (1988). 
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Higher order finite difference and finite volume methods have only recently been 
applied to numerical problems. As an example Lele (1992) describes the compact 
differencing schemes. Rai & Moin (1991) illustrate higher order upwind-weighted 
schemes for simulating turbulent flow. The issue of the required mesh density is highly 
problem dependent. For the RB problem, as described earlier, it depends strongly on 
the Rayleigh number and the Prandtl numbers. Experimental results are needed to 
primarily validate the grid resolution. 


List of symbols 

A^, A, LJL and L./L, aspect ratios in the x and z directions respectively; 
g acceleration due to gravity, m/s^; 

L height of the enclosure, m; 

Lj,, Lj dimensions of enclosure in x and z directions (m) respectively; 

Pr Prandtl number; 

Ra Rayleigh number; 

Ra^ critical Rayleigh number; 

£ non-dimensional time; 

T non-dimensional temperature; 

AT temperature difference, K; 

U non-dimensional velocity vector; 

u, t), w non-dimensional x-, y- and z-direction velocites respectively; 

X, y non-dimensional horizontal and vertical spatial coordinates respectively; 

z non-dimensional spatial coordinate in the direction of depth; 

a thermal diffusivity, m^/s; 

coefficient of volume expansion, 1/K; 

6 perturbation parameter; 

A bifurcation parameter; 

V kinematic viscosity, m^/s; 

p density, kg/m^; 

non-dimensional amplitude of perturbation. 
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Buoyant plane plumes from heated horizontal confined wires 
and cylinders 
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Abstract. Two-dimensional computations are reported for time- 
dependent laminar buoyancy-induced flows above a horizontal heated 
source immersed in an air-filled vessel. Two kinds of heated source were 
considered: a line heat source, modelled as a heat source term in the energy 
equation, and a heat-flux cylinder of small diameter. First, comparisons 
are presented for the results obtained for these two heated sources. Rather 
large discrepencies between the velocity fields appeared in the conduction 
regime due to the weak plume motion, while close agreements were found 
in the boundary layer regime. Nevertheless, same types of bifurcations 
occur with almost identical frequencies, whatever the Rayleigh number. 
It is concluded that for dimensions of the enclosures, which largely 
compared with the cylinder radius, the heat source term model is a 
promising way to study the behaviour of unsteady plumes owing to its 
simplicity, flexibility, and low computational costs. Second, transitions to 
unsteady flows were studied through direct flow simulations for various 
depths of immersion of a line heat source in the central vertical plane of 
a vessel. Different routes to chaos were shown to occur according to the 
aspect ratio of the vessel and the depth of immersion of the line source. 
Three distinct regimes were detected with different underlying physical 
mechanisms called natural swaying motion, penetrative convection and 
Rayleigh-Benard-like convection. The first bifurcations associated with 
these regimes are supercritical Hopf bifurcation, pitchfork bifurcation and 
subcritical Hopf bifurcation. Comparisons with experimental results of 
confined buoyant plumes above heated wires show very good agreement 
with laminar frequency correlations. 

Keywords. Buoyant plane plumes; line heat source; heat-flux cylinder; 
numerical plume simulations; route to chaos. 


1. Introduction 

Free laminar convection from a horizontal line heat source has received increasing 
attention during past decades due to the importance of this process, which occurs in 
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many engineering and natural systems of practical interest such as electronic packages, 
geophysical systems and nuclear reactors. Although a number of analytical and 
exfjerimental investigations have been devoted to freely rising plumes, many experimental 
works have been conducted in confined spaces either to minimize environmental 
effects or to study the behaviour of confined plumes. On the other hand, a literature 
survey reveals that very little numerical work has been devoted to confined buoyant 
plumes; the increase in complexity caused by the strong interaction between the plume 
and its surroundings due to confinement and thermal boundary conditions, in addition 
to its oscillatory behaviour makes it difficult to perform a parametric study of the 
different routes to chaos. 

Classical self-similar solutions were widely used in early theoretical studies (Fujii 
1963; Gebhart et al 1970; Fujii et al 1973; see also Gebhart et al 1988, chap. 3). 
However, the coupled differential equations for laminar plane plumes were analytically 
solved in closed form only for specific values of the Prandtl numbers, i.e. Pr = 5/9 
(Crane 1959) and Pr = 2 (Fujii 1963; Gebhart et al 1970; Fujii et al 1973). The self¬ 
similar analyses were extended to second-order (Hieber & Nash 1975) and third-order 
boundary layer theories (Morwald et al 1986). Recently, a correlation for the centreline 
temperature has been developed by Lin & Cheng (1992). This correlation equation 
is valid over the entire buoyancy regime and for any Prandtl number. 

During the same period, many experiments were conducted in air, water, silicone 
fluid and spindle oil (Brodowicz & Kierkus 1966; Lyakhov 1970; Schorr & Gebhart 
1970; Gebhart et al 1970; Fujii et al 1973; Nawoj & Hickman 1977). To explain the 
discrepancies between analytical and experimental results for centreline temperature 
and velocity distributions, the concept of virtual line source was introduced by 
Forstrom & Sparrow (1967), Lyakhov (1970), Hieber & Nash (1975) and Yosinobu 
et al (1979). In this way, it was attempted to explain the divergence of the plume flow 
from the ideal due to the finite diameter of the wire used to simulate the line source. 
However, this approach raised some controversies (Schorr & Gebhart 1970; Fujii 
etal 1973; Nawoj & Hickman 1977) and did not account for the entire 15-20% 
difference between experimental and theoretical results; neither end-conduction effects 
nor decrease of the plume velocity near both ends of the line source could account 
for them. Yosinobu et al (1979) attributed these differences to the heat losses below 
the wire caused by fluid entrainment. Lyakhov (1970) found only a weak difference 
on bounding the space below the line source with an impermeable insulating plate; 
this is more consistent with the boundary layer theory, which did. not take into 
account convective motion below the source. Morwald et al (1986) drew attention 
to the fact that such discrepancies did not appear from measurements in water. They 
argued that the Grashof numbers based on diameter and heat rate input of the heat 
sources were much larger than one for water only, while Gr were of the order of one 
for air, spindle oil and silicone fluids. This could be a possible explanation regarding 
the origin of the discrepancies, since at low Grashof number, the flow field around 
the wire, contradicts the basic assumptions of the boundary-layer theory, i.e. slender 
plumes. 

Forstrom & Sparrow (1967) were the first to observe a naturally swaying motion 
of a plume which was studied a short time later by Schorr & Gebhart (1970) through 
flow visualizations. Following the observations of regular swaying plumes, linear 
stability analysis of freely rising plumes based on the quasi-parallel theory was 
performed by Pera & Gebhart (1971) and later by Wakitani & Yosinobu (1984), but 
they failed to find a critical Grashof number. Haaland & Sparrow (1973) and Hieber & 
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Nash (1975) obtained lower branches of neutral curves (and then critical Grashof 
numbers) by taking some non-parallel and higher-order effects of the base flow into 
account in the linear s(abilit> analysis. This indicates that two-dimensional distur¬ 
bances are amplified selectively (see also Gebhart et al 1988, chap. 11). More recently, 
Wakitani (1985) using a non-parallel theory (the WKB method) confirmed their results 
except for the amplification rate of disturbances within unstable regions. The 
experimental results of Bill & Gebhart (1975) for a plane plume subjected to naturally 
occurring disturbances and those of Pera & Gebhart (1971), Yosinobu et al (1979) 
and Wakitani & Yosinobu (1984) for controlled disturbances confirmed the prediction 
of the linear stability analysis over a wide range of Rayleigh numbers. It has been 
demonstrated that sufficiently high frequency disturbances are stable, as they are 
convected downstream. 

The transition from a laminar to a turbulent state in a freely rising plume was 
experimentally investigated by Forstrom & Sparrow (1967), Bill & Gebhart (1975), 
Yosinobu et al (197‘)) and Noto (1989), and in stable-thermally stratified fluid inside 
a large enclosure by Noto et al (1982). Forstrom & Sparrow (1967) and Bill & 
Gebhart (1975) determined the beginning of the transition to be at Rayleigh numbers 
Ra,. s 3.6 X 10® and Ra^, s 8 x 10® respectively, while for a thermal plume in air Noto 
(1989) obtained 7 x 10’<Ra^< 1.4 x 10® from spectral analysis of thermocouple 
signals and change of the slope of the midplane temperature (the Rayleigh number 
being based on the vertical distance along the plume, and on the heat rate input). 
Noto (1989) related the large discrepancies found in the critical Rayleigh number to 
the different methods used in its determination. 

By a different formulation of the onset of instability in plume flow, the buckling 
theory, Kimura & Bejan (1983) and Yang (1992) demonstrated that at the laminar- 
turbulent transition the buoyant plume assumes a sinusoidal shape which is chara¬ 
cterized by a non-axisymmetric deformation; the sinuous mode having the highest 
growth rate. Their theoretical arguments are strongly supported by experimental 
evidence (Kimura & Bejan 1983). 

Igarashi & Kada (1977) carried out experiments in confined spaces to investigate 
the natural convective oscillatory motion of air caused by a heated wire placed 
concentrically along the axis of a horizontal isothermal ,cylinder. Different diameters 
of wires (from 0.29 mm to 1.0 mm) and outer cylinders (from 100 mm to 194.5 mm) 
were used. The same results were obtained regardless of the diameter of the wire. By 
performing a dimensional analysis to determine the relationship between the frequency 
of the oscillatory flow, the thermal and geometrical conditions, and the fluid properties, 
they concluded that the frequency only depends on the diameter of the outer cylinder 
and on the heat input, and not on the diameter of the wire or its temperature. Thus, 
the wall temperature of the outer cylinder was chosen as the reference temperature 
for the fluid properties rather than the film temperature. Furthermore, a modified 
Rayleigh number based on the heat flux input and on the radius of the outer cylinder 
was introduced. The relationship between the non-dimensional frequency and the 
modified Rayleigh number was found to be / = C Ra° '‘. Igarashi & Kada (1977) 
also determined the initiation conditions at the onset of oscillations. For a given 
outer cylinder diameter, they found that the swaying motion did not appear when 
the heat flux input exceeded some critical values but rather occurred when the 
temperature difference between the wire and the cooled cylinder exceeded a critical 
threshold. They suggested that the onset of oscillatory motion is governed by the 
fluid state close to the wire, whereas the frequency of the oscillations is governed by 
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the outer boundary conditions far from the wire. Their work was extended by Igarashi 
(1978) in the case of a line heat source placed concentrically along the axis of a 
horizontal rectangular chamber. The same conclusions as for the cylinder 
configuration were arrived at and a correlation having the same power value was 
established. However, due to the additional geometrical parameter, i.e. the height of 
the cross-section of the chamber, the C-coeflicient has to be a function of the aspect 
ratio of the chamber if the Rayleigh number is based on the width. Three distinct 
values of C were found corresponding to the three distinct steady flow patterns, giving 
way to different frequency regimes. Igarashi (1978) also demonstrated the existence 
of a relationship between the frequency and the middle plane vertical velocity far 
above the wire and suggested that the plume oscillations are related to the flow 
circulation rate. 

Eichhom & Vedhanayagam (1982) determined analytically a power value of 0-3 
which correlated their experimental results for a water turbulent plume within + 10%. 
A 1/3 power value was also found both by Urakawa et al (1983) for the swaying 
frequency of a spindle oil plume with a free surface and by Wakitani & Yosinobu 
(1984) for a laminar air plume. Noto & Matsumoto (1986) and Noto (1989) found a 
swaying frequency of the thermal air plume proportional to the 0-4 or 1/3 power of 
the heat rate depending on whether the plume reaches the ceiling of the enclosure 
in a laminar or a turbulent state respectively. 

A meandering motion was also noted in experiments on confined plumes by Fuji! 
et al (1973, 1982), Eichhorn & Vedhanayagan (1982) and Urakawa et al (1983); 
experiments performed in large parallelepipedic enclosures not only showed that the 
plume sways in a plane perpendicular to the wire but that it can also meander in 
the direction of the wire, i.e. across the span of the plume. However it should be 
noted that the underlying physical mechanisms are not yet clarified. Eichhorn et al 
(1974) and Incropera & Yaghoubi (1980) in experimental studies of immersed 
isothermal cylinders also observed “transition from 2 to 3-dimensional instability, 
with increased axial twisting or billowing”. This transition was attributed to fluid 
entrainment effects by Incropera & Yaghoubi (1980). When a meandering motion 
exists, these two periodic motions (meandering and swaying) are not independent of 
each other: the swaying motion is stable only when the meandering waveforms along 
the heater are stable. This happens when the heater length equals integral multiples 
of a half wavelength, the meandering wave being a fairly precise sine curve (Eichhorn 
& Vedhanayagam 1982; Urakawa et al 1983). The liquid surface height (depth of 
immersion), linearly related to the meandering wavelength, and the length of the 
heater are the main parameters controlling the meandering waveform. Pera & Gebhart 
(1971), Nawoj & Hickman (1977), Yosinobu et al (1979), Noto et al (1982) and Noto 
(1989) did not find any meandering motion in their experiments. Noto related the 
meandering motion to the width of the enclosure apparently without experimental 
proof: meandering waveforms would appear only for small widths of enclosures. It 
is worth noting that meandering motions were mainly observed in free-surface fluid 
experiments with heated wires or cylinders. Fiijii et al (1973) carried out experiments 
in air, water and spindle oil and meandering waves only occurred in the case of 
liquids. Only Bill & Gebhart (1975) mentioned oscillations along the wire span for 
air plume by interferogram visualizations of plume cross-section. 

Numerical and experimental work for heated wires located just below a free surface 
was recently conducted by Maquet et al (1992) and Roze et al (1993). Maquet et al 
(1992) carried out numerical experiments for a square pool with a free surface and 
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differentially heated sidewalls in which a wire of constant temperature was located 
below the horizontal free surface. The buoyancy and surface tension mechanisms 
were incorporated into their formulation. From steady state calculations, they 
concluded that, even if the temperature differences are small, the free surface 
deformation is not small with respect to the depth of immersion of the wire. For a 
20/zm-diameter wire, Roze et al (1993) experimentally observed a steady surface 
deformation taking the shape of a trough when the wire was very close to the free 
surface and the shape of a crest when the depth of immersion was of the order of 
1 mm. These two effects were related to surface tension and buoyancy mechanisms 
respectively. By increasing the wire temperature, an oscillatory motion around the 
wire arose simultaneously with free-surface propagating waves, these two phenomena 
having the same frequency. While this bifurcation was recognized as supercritical 
Hopf bifurcation, they remarked that some liquids (such as silicone oil) developed 
such oscillatory motions while others (such as water) were not. Moreover, secondary 
instabilities were not observed beyond the Hopf bifurcation. 

Fujii et al (1973) were the first to observe a deflection of the plume towards one 
of the walls when the temperatures of the vertical walls were slightly different. This 
deflection inhibits the swaying motion. Later on, some experimental studies were 
devoted to plume interactions (Pera & Gebhart 1975; Incropera & Yaghoubi 1980) 
or to the influence of solid or liquid interfaces on heat transfer of buoyant plumes 
(Reimann 1974). Jaluria (1982) investigated the interaction between a plume and a 
vertical unheated surface and showed that the basic mechanism of the deflection 
process is the limitation of the flow which supplies the fluid entrained downstream 
by the plume. Incropera & Yaghoubi (1980) observed various modes of plume 
interactions from an array of horizontal cylinders: interaction might occur at the 
air-water surface, before reaching the interface by forming well-ordered ascending 
and descending flows, or resulting in a highly disordered flow with many recirculating 
regions of varying sizes. However, the type of plume interaction was shown not to 
have any influence on the general nature of the temperature distribution. 

Although considerable analytical and numerical efforts have been devoted to the 
study of self-similar solutions for freely-rising plumes, the thermal plumes were 
confined inside vessels in many experimental investigations. In these cases, the 
ascending fluid is cooled at a horizontal solid or free surface, inducing a recirculating 
flow along the sidewalls and an entrainment of underlying fluid. Despite the 
contributions of the above quoted experimental studies, much remains to be learnt 
concerning the interaction of the plume motion with its surroundings, in particular 
with the top surface. To the authors’ knowledge, only a few attempts have been made 
to numerically simulate thermal plumes inside rectangular vessels. Amongst them are 
the recent studies of Peyret (1990) for double diffusive convection, Xia et al (1990, 
1991) for an externally heated enclosure containing a local heat source of finite size, 
and Maquet et al (1992) who took into account Marangoni effects. Although most 
plumes occurring in the environment are turbulent, it is felt that deeper investigation 
of the behaviour of laminar plumes is justified; since many numerical codes developed 
to study laminar flows are now used for direct simulations of chaotic or weakly 
turbulent flows, it is important to ascertain how these laminar models behave. Of 
course, direct simulations are very time-consuming, even when running on powerful 
vector computers. Therefore, simplifications of the complexity in the governing 
equations or in the numerical procedure are not only helpful but necessary. Moreover, 
the restriction to two-dimensional flow simulations precludes the study of three- 
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dimensional effects along the line source. Such a limitation is imposed by the computers 
presently available. However, a two-dimensional model is of interest to provide insight 
into the occurrence of the swaying motion and also into the transition from periodicity 
to chaos in considerable detail. Indeed, almost all the experiments highlight a swaying 
motion of the plume in the cross-section of the wire while very few detect a meandering 
motion in the spanwise direction of the wire. 

Our ultimate purpose being to develop a reliable numerical scheme which would 
be fast enough to investigate laminar-turbulent transition plume flows and 3D 
parametric study, it is shown in the present paper that the wire may be modelled as 
a local source term in the energy equation. Other strategies have been employed such 
as boundary-fitted coordinates (Himasekar & Bau 1988) or the finite elements method 
for cylindrical configurations, but at the expense of additional complexities in the 
numerical treatment of the governing equations. Hybrid coordinate systems have 
also been used in the vicinity of the cylinder (Fujii et al 1982; Farouk & Shayer 1985). 
Such a procedure allows better control of grid locations but has the disadvantage of 
the presence of an overlapping zone between the two different grid systems and 
requires the introduction of somewhat arbitrary conditions where the meshes meet. 
Another advantage of the local heat source term strategy is its inherent flexibility 
since it permits the heat source to be moved easily. Also, thermal interactions between 
two or more line sources inside vessels could readily be studied. 

The formulations and the numerical methods used in the present study of dynamical 
and thermal behaviour of a plume above a heat-flux wire immersed in a rectangular 
vessel are described in the two following sections (§ § 2 and 3). The first part of § 4 
deals with comparisons between results obtained when modelling the wire as a source 
term in the energy equation or when considering it as a uniform heat-flux cylinder 
of small diameter. The second part focusses on the different routes to chaos found 
in square and rectangular vessels according to the depth of immersion of a wire. 
Almost all these results were presented in four published papers (Lauriat & Desrayaud 
1990; Desrayaud & Lauriat 1991, pp. 609-21,1993; Deschamps & Desrayaud 1994). 


1. Mathematical formulation 


2.1 Buoyant plume around a heated cylinder 


Consider a two-dimensional fluid-filled vessel of width L and depth H enclosed by 
adiabatic vertical walls and isothermally cooled horizontal surfaces at T^. A cylinder 
of diameter d' centred at the point ix'^,y'J generating a heat flux Q per unit length 
(W/m) is immersed in the central vertical plane of the vessel (figure 1 a). The y'-axis 
points upwards. The third dimension of the vessel is taken to be sufficiently large so 
that a two-dimensional approximation of the flow could be assumed valid. 

For a Boussinesq fluid, the conservation equations for mass, momentum and energy 
are reduced in the dimensionless form to 


V.V = 0, 


¥v 


dt 

m 

dt 


+ {V.V)V 


= -Vp+V^V-yRa0k, 


-l-(V.V)0 = V"0, 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 
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Figure 1. (a) Coordinate system 
for a cylinder, A=l, Hs = 0-75; 
(b) coordinate system for a line 
heat source, A = 1, B, = 0‘75. 


where the components of the velocity vector V are (U, V) in the (x,y) directions. The 
Prandtl and Rayleigh numbers are defined as Pr = Vo/ao and Ra = p/?2LVAoVoflo 
respectively. 

The dimensionless form of (l)-(3) has been obtained by scaling lengths, time and 
temperature difference (T- TJ by L, L^/uo and Q/Xq respectively. Here ao and 
are the thermal and viscous diffusivities respectively, Aq the thermal conductivity, po 
the fluid density, f the coefficient of volume expansion and g the gravitational 
acceleration; the subscript 0 denotes thermophysical properties at the ambient 
temperature T„, chosen as the reference temperature. 

As a result, the relevant hydrodynamic and thermal boundary conditions nan hn 
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written in the following dimensionless form 

V = 0, at all solid boundaries, 

— = 0, at x = 0,1, 
dx 

6 = 0, at y = 0,A, 

where A = HIL\% the aspect ratio of the cross section of the vessel. 

d6 

— = — 1 l{nd), at the cylinder boundary, 

5n 


(4a) 

(4b) 

(4c) 

(4d) 


n being the dimensionless outward unit vector normal to the cylinder surface and d 
the dimensionless diameter of the cylinder. 


2.2 Buoyant plume around line heat source 


We now consider two-dimensional convection induced by a line heat source immersed 
at the dimensionless point (Xj,yj) in a Boussinesq fluid. The line source has been 
modelled as a local source term in the energy equation. This requires that the diameter 
of a real heat source be much smaller than the dimensions of the vessel. It is convenient 
to introduce the dimensionless stream function ij/ and the vorticity Cl such that 

Y = {U,V) = {-dil//dy,dil//dx) and C2=-W. (5) 


Hence, the governing equations for the vorticity and the temperature are 


I 

Pr 


dt 


-t-V.(C2V)) = V^Q - Ra—, 


dx 


— + V.ieV) = V^9 + e. 
dt 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


The boundary conditions (4a-c) are also imposed at the walls of the vessel. 

When modelling a pipe as a line source, Beck et al (1988) used Green’s functions 
and developed a transient solution to describe heat conduction around a single buried 
steam pipe inside a semi-infinite medium. The basic idea of modelling the wire as a 
source term in the energy equation is then to cast the source term s as follows 


E = ^(;c,-x)^(y,-y), 


( 8 ) 


where S(z) is the Dirac delta function. The integral of ^(x^ —x)(5(ys —y) over x and 
y equals unit, if it includes (Xs,ys); otherwise it is zero. Peyret (1990) used a similar 
technique but with an exponential decay of the intensity of the source term so that 
it could be represented accurately with spectral decomposition. 

At steady state, the energy dissipated by the line heat source is lost at the boundaries. 
This requirement of equality leads to the non-dimensional steady state condition. 


J (D 


<3(x, - x)5{yj - y)dS = 1 = - 


’ ^ 

r dn 


dr. 


( 9 ) 


where D is the problem domain and T the boundary. 
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For adiabatic vertical walls, the heat flux through any horizontal plane y, defined as 

^'(^-fy+veyx, ( 10 ) 

must satisfy the following conditions: 

^iy~) + (l>iy'")=l, Vy”<yj and \/y*>y,. (11) 

Finally, the depth of immersion A — y^is defined as the vertical distance of the 
line source or the centre of the cylinder with respect to the top surface of the vessel. 


3. Numerical procedure 

3.1 Numerical method for the finite-diameter cylinder 

A finite element method was used for solving the governing PDFs in the primitive 
variable formulation, (l)-(3), with the boundary conditions given by (4a-d). While 
finite elements are CPU-time consuming, modelling a cylinder inside a rectangular 
vessel is straightforward. This is why a commercial fluid dynamics analysis package 
(FIDAP 1991) was employed. 

A major difficulty in the application of the Galerkin finite element method for the 
incompressible Navier-Stokes equations is the elimination of spurious pressure 
modes. As a remedy for the checker-board pressure modes, a mixed-interpolation 
method was used, i.e. the interpolation of the pressure was a polynomial at least one 
order lower than that for the velocity. However, this method does not always provide 
accurate pressure fields, especially with bilinear interpolation for velocity and 
piecewise constant pressure (i.e., the Qi/Pq finite element). The elimination of the 
pressure via a penalty function approach not only reduces the size of the linear system 
but eliminates the spurious pressures. The combination of the mixed interpolation 
method and the penalty formulation with exact (consistent) integration for the penalty 
term is one of the basic algorithms for the treatment of the velocity-pressure coupling 
of incompressible flows in FIDAP (1991), It is worth noting that the exact integration 
is equivalent to the reduced integration technique for the Q^/Pq finite element and 
results in the same penalty matrix (Engelman et al 1982). 

For the present computations, the four-node quadrilateral finite element was used 
for velocity and temperature variables with piecewise constant pressure and penalty 
function approximation. Integrals were evaluated exactly using one point Gaussian 
quadrature. At every selected Rayleigh number, the successive substitution method 
was employed for the first three iterations when solving the system of nonlinear 
equations, while the Newton-Raphson method was chosen after the third iteration. 
With these combinations, solutions converged smoothly to a 0.1% convergence 
criterion of the relative velocity and residuals within six to seven iterations for all 
steps. The selected penalty constant was 10”® for all cases and Rayleigh numbers. 

Finite element meshes were built over a Cartesian 33 x 33 grid and cylindrical 
mesh refinement was only used near the cylinder (figure 2); mesh refinement is needed 
in the vicinity of the cylinder when decreasing its size in order to maintain the accuracy 
of the results, the four-node quadrilateral element being straight-sided. The numbers 
of four-node quadrilateral elements and nodal points used for different diameters of 
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Figure 2. Finite element grid. 


cylinder inside a square vessel are reported in table 1. Thus, 1152 four-node elements 
were used for the 1/10 diameter cylinder while 1664 elements were used for d = 1/100. 
Another consequence of mesh refinement was that, after the three successive sub¬ 
stitution iterations, four Newton-Raphson iterations were needed to reach the 
convergence criterion for d = 1/100 instead of 3 for greater diameters. Thus, the 
elapsed CPU time greatly increased for very small diameters. 

A nine-node quadrilateral Lagrangian finite element for the velocity and temperature 
associated with linear discontinuous pressures, the finite element, was also 

tested (Deschamps & Saiac 1992). Some numerical tests of FIDAP have also been 
performed for some classical benchmarks by Sohn (1988) showing the efficiency of 
the Q 2 IP 1 finite element for the treatment of velocity-pressure coupling of incom¬ 
pressible fluid flow. This finite element has the major advantage of not presenting 
checker-board pressure modes. The penalty function method was preferred instead 
of the integrated method (for which the pressure variables contribute an additional 
degree of freedom and are built on linear continuous interpolation functions) because 
the memory storage required for fine meshes was found prohibitive and significantly 


Table 1. Number of four-node elements according to cylinder diameter in a square vessel 
(Hs = 0-75, Ra = 10®). Maxima are grid-values and the subscript 1 is for the point M 1 (0-5,3A/4). 


Diameter 

Number of 

Iterative 

methods 


V 

max 

V 

max 

01 

Nodal 

points 

Elements 

SS 

NR 

1/10 

1248 

1152 

3 

3 

5-34 

42-04 

22-86 

0-133 

1/20 

1376 

1280 

3 

3 

5-65 

45-30 

23-80 

0-137 

1/50 

1504 

1408 

3 

3 

5-83 

46-98 

24-36 

0-139 

1/70 

1632 

1536 

3 

3 

5'87 

47-88 

24-99 

0-140 

1/100 

1760 

1664 

3 

4 

5-90 

48-25 

24-58 

0-140 


SS: successive substitution method; NR; Newton-Raphson method 
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Table 2. Comparisons of some characteristic values for two different finite element 
discretizations and two Rayleigh numbers in a square vessel. 




Number of 

Iterative 






Element 

type 

Nodal 

points 








Ra 

Elements 

SS 

NR 

lAmax 

V 

max 

U 

max 

01 

10= 

4-node 

1632 

1536 

3 

3 

5-87 

47-88 

24-49 

0-140 

9-node 

1632 

384 

3 

3 

5-83 

47-79 

24-37 

0-139 

10’ 

4-node 

1632 

1536 


7 

46-7 

446-6 

327-6 

0-057 

9-node 

1632 

384 


7 

460 

445-2 

318-9 

0-056 


d = 1/70, Hs = 0-75 (at Ra = 10’ a guess solution was used). 

SS: successive substitution method; nr: Newton-Raphson method 
Subscript 1 is for the point (0'5, 3/4/4) 


increased the CPU time. Table 2 presents some local values in a square vessel for two 
different Rayleigh numbers. In order to avoid dramatic increases of the CPU time, 
about the same number of nodal points were used in both cases. Nevertheless, the 
CPU time was greater for the nine-node element, especially for the highest Rayleigh 
number (about 25% more). Consequently, all the runs were performed with the 
four-node element, the nine-node element showing unexpectedly slight accuracy 
improvement (Huyakorn et al 1978). 

For transient problems, the time integration was performed by the combination 
of two accurate second-order techniques: the implicit trapezoid rule for the velocity 
and an explicit Adams-Bashforth formula for the pressure. If the solution at each 
time step is reasonably close to the solution at the previous time step, a one-step 
Newton-Raphson method can be used to solve the nonlinear system of algebraic 
equations. Typically, a value of At = 0.003 was used at Ra = 10"' in a square vessel 
for a cylinder having a diameter of 1/70. All the finite elements computations were 
performed on an superscalar workstation. 

3.2 Numerical method for the line heat source 

In the case of the local source term strategy, the vorticity and energy equations (5)-(7) 
were solved in transient form and the time integration was performed using an 
alternating directional implicit (ADI) splitting scheme. The vorticity equation was 
discretized by employing second-order central differences based on Taylor series 
expansions for all spatial derivatives, including the convective terms. The nodal points 
were located on a standard mesh. For the energy equation, a control-volume 
formulation with staggered grids and central differencing was retained in order to 
improve the overall energy balance. One layer of grid points outside each boundary 
was included to facilitate the application of the boundary conditions using quadratic 
extrapolations. For both vorticity and energy equations, the Thomas algorithm was 
employed to solve the tridiagonal systems of algebraic equations. On the other hand, 
finite difference equations for the stream function equation were solved by a direct 
method which uses a block-cyclic reduction process (Golub & Meurant 1983). From 
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the solution of the stream function equation, the wall vorticities were updated using 
an accurate second-order formulation based on Jensen’s estimate in conjunction with 
Briley’s formula (Roache 1982, p. 142). On account of the expected flow structure, 
uniform grids were used for all the computations discussed in the present paper. 
However, it should be noted that the main limitation of the direct method which 
was used is that the number of mesh points in one of the directions has to be chosen 
as a power of 2. Double precision computations were found necessary to compute 
accurately the threshold values and the characteristics of the oscillatory motions. 

The computer code was validated with the steady and oscillatory solutions of a 
benchmark problem of natural convection of low-Prandtl fluids in differentially heated 
shallow cavities (Desrayaud et al 1990). Very good agreement was found both in the 
overall (general trends of unsteady flows) and pointwise comparisons (stream function 
and velocity maxima) with other computational methods: finite volume, finite element 
and spectral (Roux et al 1990). 

Several common indicators of dynamics were employed for tracking convergence 
to an asymptotic state. Global indicators were calculated by using the discrete Lj 
or L 2 norms on the flow data or on the flow change data. These are: 

—the relative Lj norm of the stream function change per time step 

—the total kinetic energy per surface unit:K£ = (V^D) ||V|1 ^ 

—the heat flux (j) through the top wall. In some cases, upper half heat fluxes, right 
4>^ and left (p„ have been used. 

—the Lj norm of the temperature per surface unit:P£ = ( 1 /D)|| 0 ||j_ 2 - 

Since small-scale flow features can be masked by global indicators, a series of local 
variables, such as wall vorticity, velocity components or temperature were also 
recorded. 

For the problem reported here, a number of tests were performed with various 
grid sizes and time steps to ensure accuracy and stability and to avoid spurious 
aperiodic flows (Desrayaud & Lauriat 1991). It was observed that the vorticity value 
in the vertical central plane was the most sensitive indicator, not only when symmetry¬ 
breaking transition occurred but also when the flow underwent a Hopf bifurcation. 

Most of the computations were performed on an IBM 3090 600/VF vector computer. 
For typical cases, the vectorized performance (ratio of scalar to vectorial CPU time) 
was only slightly greater than two. The reason for this is mainly the difficulty of 
vectorizing the bloc-cyclic reduction solver. When using an ADI scheme to solve the 
Poisson equation of the stream function, the vectorized performance was over three. 
However, it is preferable not to introduce an internal iterative procedure when 
accurately transient motions are followed. 

3.3 Convergence history 

Calculations for the line heat source solution were done on three different regular 
grid structures in square vessels. Grid tests were conducted to ensure that the results 
were independent of both the grid density and the size of the source. Table 3 shows 
partial results from the tests for Rayleigh numbers below the critical value (Ra^ s 3.1 
10'^). The local and overall data from these calculations differed by less than one 
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Table 3. Comparison of some characteristic values for different Rayleigh numbers 
in a square vessel and for a depth of immersion = 0-75 in the case of a line 
heat source. Subscript 1 is for the point Mi(0-5, 3^4/4). 


Ra 

Grid 

<P 

e. 

'/'n.a. 

V 

man 

U 

max 



33 X 33 

0-688 

0-281 

6-13 

49-70 

24-80 

0-140 

10= 

65 X 65 

0-687 

0-376 

6-14 

50-52 

25-01 

0-141 


129 X 129 

0-687 

0-480 

6-14 

50-73 

25-09 

0-141 


33x33 

0-813 

0-125 

18-52 

157-9 

97-41 

0-085 

10« 

65 X 65 

0-812 

0-250 

18-53 

162-0 

101-3 

0-086 


129 X 129 

0-811 

0-343 

18-56 

163-0 

101-9 

0-086 


33 x33 

0-886 

0-102 

46-05 

418-9 

290-3 

0-052 

10’ 

65 X 65 

0-881 

0-157 

46-45 

438-9 

316-3 

0-055 


129 X 129 

0-879 

0-231 

46-60 

444-5 

322-3 

0-055 


percent for the two finest meshes. Note that maxima are grid-point values. For all 
the cases, the data were mostly grid-dependent around the heat source; since the heat 
is introduced into one control volume only, the temperature and flowfield in the 
immediate vicinity of the heat source cannot be grid-independent. The source 
temperature must tend to infinity as the area of the control volume tends towards 
zero. The decrease in the source temperature (Sj) when the Rayleigh number is 
increased is due to the choice of the dimensionless variables. It is worth noticing that 
the results are satisfactory even for the coarsest mesh (within 5%), showing that 
stationary flow could be modelled using quite coarse meshes. Furthermore, two 
different regular grid structures were used to test the grid independence in a rectangular 
vessel of aspect ratio 2 (table 4). For these cases = 1), the onset of periodic motion 
arises at low Rayleigh numbers and coarse grids thus give accurate results (within 
1%) for stationary motions. 

Extensive grid testing was also conducted for periodic motions. Test runs were 
made in square vessel at high Rayleigh numbers (table 5) and in a rectangular vessel 
at low Rayleigh numbers for various depths of immersion (table 6). It is seen that a 
strong dependency on the critical Rayleigh number is only found at high Rayleigh 
numbers, while a coarse grid gives accurate threshold and periodic motion at low 
Rayleigh numbers in the rectangular vessel whatever the depth of immersion. It 
demonstrated that, even if a weak dependence on mesh size is found for stationary 


Table 4. Comparison of some characteristic values for symmetric and asymmetric 
flows in a rectangular vessel {A = 2, H, = 1). Subscript 2 is for the point M2(0-25, 
3X/4). 


Ra 

Grid 

<!> 


F, 

0. 

U 2 

V2 

10= 

33 x49 

0-509 

0-14 

0-00 

0-265 

-0-152 

0-258 


65 x97 

0-509 

0-14 

0-00 

0-265 

-0-152 

0-259 

5 X 10= 

33 x49 

0-619 

2-22 

2-62 

0-305 

-2-21 

2-91 


65 X 97 

0-619 

2-21 

2-62 


-2-21 

2-92 

lo-" 

33 x49 

0-637 

1-46 

0-00 


- 1-52 

9-08 


65 x97 

0-637 

1-47 

0-00 


-1-53 

9-13 
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Table 5. Onset of periodic motion in a square 
cavity for a line heat source (Hj = 0-75). 


Grid 

Ra 

(X 10'^) 

Frequency 

33 X 33 

6-0 

319-8+ 0-8 

65 x65 

3-2 

308-2 + 0-6 

129 X 129 

31 

307-6 ± 0-6 


flows at high Rayleigh numbers (table 3), critical values and frequencies exhibit strong 
grid dependencies as soon as the flow undergoes Hopf bifurcations (table 5). 

Furthermore, to ensure the independence of the periodic motion with regard to 
the time step, the solutions were computed for two different time steps, but only for 
the two coarsest meshes (33 x 33 and 65 x 65) in the square vessel. Frequencies were 
found to agree within one percent. Because hundreds of thousands of iterations are 
needed to reach established periodic motion through supercritical Hopf bifurcations, 
the 129 X 129 mesh flows were computed only once; computations for such a fine 
mesh are highly CPU-time consuming. Nevertheless, characteristics of the periodic 
motion are very similar to those found for the 65 x 65 mesh, which gives us confidence 
in these results. 

However, care should be taken in choosing the time step, since spurious secondary 
bifurcations (quasi-periodic solutions) may appear during the time integration of 
periodic flows. Figure 3 presents the effects of too large a time-step (At = 10“'^ instead 
of 5 X 10~ ’) on the transient. Starting from a steady motion at Ra = 3 10^ in a square 
vessel, the flow undergoes a periodic state of frequency / = 294,6 at a reduced time 
t S 1-7. Therefore, using too large a time step yields at first an oscillatory solution 
with about the right frequency (table 5), but with a shortened transient motion, 
showing an amplification effect of the round-off errors. Beyond t s 8, this amplification 
effect produces a spurious aperiodic flow characterized by several low independent 
frequencies. This result shows the need to re-compute from time to time some 
oscillatory solutions using a sequence of time steps to check the validity of the 
oscillatory results. 


Table 6. Frequencies for two uniform grids and for different depths 
of immersion in a rectangular vessel (A = 2), line heat source model. 


Depth of 
immersion 

Grid 

Source 

position 

Ra 

Frequenc 

(±0-12) 

1-50 

33 x49 

17,13 

2-5 10“^ 

2-07 


65 x97 

33,25 

2-5 10* 

2-07 

1-00 

33 x49 

17,25 

310* 

5-61 


65 x97 

33,49 

310* 

5-62 

0-75 

33 x49 

17,31 

3 10^ 

15-17 


65x97 

33,61 

310* 

15-14 
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Figure 3. Time history from 
Ra = 3 X 10’ to Ra = 31 x 10’ of 
the horizontal component of the 
velocity at point (0-5, 2/4/3) in a 
square vessel (65 x 65 mesh). 


In transient motion leading to asymmetric steady flows, for depths of immersion 
greater than the width of the vessel (§4'2d), figure 4 shows the general trends for 
A = 2 and H, = 1-75. Starting from symmetric steady motion at Ra = 10® to Ra = 6 
10®, the global indicator on the flow change data decreases and becomes as small as 
10~' ®. Then an opposite evolution occurs at t > 8, just after the break in the symmetry 
of the flow. At t ^ 25, the global indicator starts to decrease again. The time change 
is different for local indicators at the centre line of the vessel; the vorticity is equal 
to the zero machine for symmetric motion and increases continuously up to an 
asymptotic value as the time increases. Then, the flow reaches an asymmetric steady 
state motion (see figure 11 below). 

Finally, figure 5 presents transient evolutions through a supercritical bifurcation 
like the ones arising when the depth of immersion is smaller than the width of the 
vessel (§§4-2b and 4-2c). Although the transition is easily detected in the case of 
subcritical Hopf bifurcations (since the oscillations arise with a finite amplitude), the 
transition from steady to oscillatory flows occurs through soft bifurcations such as 
the one displayed in figure 5. Such transitions can be the source of erroneous 
interpretations; the global indicators on the flow change data decrease to a level of 
the order of 10“^°, while the local ones on the flow data stay at a relatively high 
level. In these cases, time integration must be pursued in order to show up a dramatic 
change. Thus, the usual indicators employed to stop the computations must only be 
used to scrutinize the transient behaviour of the flow in direct simulations of the 
route to chaos. Figures 4 and 5 show also that local indicators are more meaningful 



Figure 4. Time histories from Ra = 10® to Ra = 6 x 
10® of the logarithm of the vorticity at point (0-5, A) 
and of the Lj norm of stream function change in a 
rectangular vessel {A = 2, /f, = 1-75, 33 x 49 mesh). 
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Figure 5. Time histories of the 
logarithm of relative Lj norm of 
stream function change for super¬ 
critical Hopf bifurcation, A — 2,H^ = 
0-75, Ra = 3 X 10^. 


than global ones, although local indicators must be chosen carefully according to 
the characteristics of the flow. 

All these tests were performed for a line heat source owing to the fairly low 
computational cost. The numerical solutions of the Navier-Stokes equations written 
in the stream function-vorticity formulation and discretized by finite volume methods 
are much less time-consuming than finite element methods for solving the {u,v,p) 
equations, especially for transient motions. 


4. Results 

4.1 Comparisons between the two approaches 

Figures 6 (a-c) show comparisons for steady state temperature and velocity profiles 
in a square vessel at Ra = 10®. The depth of immersion is = 0-75 and the plots 
are for two cylinder sizes, of diameters 1/20 and 1/70, and for the heat source term 
modelling with a 65 x 65 mesh. The profiles for a 1/100-diameter cylinder are not 
plotted here because no visible difference can be seen between them and those for 
the 1/70-diameter. The temperature profiles on the vertical centreplane (figure 6a) 
show that the temperatures tend towards those of a line heat source when the diameter 
of the cylinder decreases, although some differences exist below the heat source. The 
vertical velocity profile in the vertical middle plane x = 0-5 is shown in figure 6b. As 
can be seen, a non-zero velocity exists at the line source when it is modelled as a 
heat source term. However, the agreement between the velocity profiles for the two 
approaches is rather good in the ranges 0 < y < 0-2 and 0-4 < y < 1 in the case of a 
1/70-diameter cylinder. Finally, the influence of the cylinder diameter on the vertical 
velocity profile in the horizontal plane y = A-H, (i.e. the plane passing through the 
centre of the cylinder) is displayed in figure 6c. While two velocity maxima are seen 
on both sides of the cylinder, owing to the no-slip boundary conditions, and only 
one for the line heat source, the differences between the two models are small on the 
major part of the profiles. Obviously, the discrepancies in the vicinity of the cylinder 
decreases when decreasing the cylinder diameter. 

Figure 7a shows the relative differences for the maximum of the stream function, 
^he heat flux through the top wall, as a function of the Rayleigh 
number when the cylinder diameter is increased from 4= 1/100 to 1/10. The solid 
lines are for while the dashed lines are for (j). These are the 1, 2 and 5% 
iso-difference curves, the reference value being the solution for a cylinder of 
1/100-diameter. For Ra ^ 10®, the motion is in the so-called conduction or transition 
regimes. More than 65% of the heat being transferred by conduction to the bottom 
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Figure 6. Shape of various profiles at 
Ra = 10® for two different cylinder diameters 
and a line heat source of 1/64 x 1/64 surface. 
/4 = 1, = 0'75. (a) Temperature profile on 

the vertical centreplane; (b) Vertical com¬ 
ponent of the velocity on the vertical 
centreplane; (c) yertical component of the 
velocity on the horizontal plane of wire. 


wall at Ra = lO'^, the temperature field is not very sensitive to the size of the cylinder. 
For d — 1/60 and 1/20, the relative differences in (j) are then close to 1% and 5% 
respectively. On the contrary, larger discrepancies appear for the stream function 
because of the low velocity field. The cylinder is then an obstacle to the fluid motion, 
since the velocities are small: at Ra = 10“^, the differences in the stream function for 
d = 1/60 is about 4% and reaches 17% for d = 1/20. Thus, the flow is greatly affected 




Figure 7. 4 = 1, Ff, =0-75. (a) Curves of relative iso-difference for the cylinder 
model. Solid lines: stream function maximum, dashed lines: upper heat flux, 
(b) Curves of relative difference of for different mesh sizes of the source term 
model. The reference is the d = 1/100 cylinder. 
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by the size of the cylinder in the conduction and transition regimes. On the other 
hand, the discrepancies are smaller in the boundary layer regime because heat is then 
mainly convected downstream by the plume. It appears that an asymptotic value J 
of the diameter is reached for a given relative difference; 1/40 for 1% and 1/20 for 
2%. It occurs for a Rayleigh number close to 10®, i.e. at the beginning of the boundary 
layer regime. 

Figure 7b presents the evolution of the relative difference as a function of the 
Rayleigh number for the source term model and for the three meshes used: 33 x 33, 

65 X 65 and 129 x 129. The comparisons are for the maximum of the vertical 
component of the velocity, which is always on the vertical centreplane of the vessel. 
According to Ra, the location of the maximum velocity moves between y = 0-5 and 
0-7. Here again, the reference value is the maximum vertical velocity in the vertical 
plane y = 0-5 for a cylinder of diameter d = 1/10 and the same conclusions as for 
figure 7a can be drawn. The largest discrepancies are about 30% for Ra = lO'^, whatever 
the mesh size. This relative difference decreases when the Rayleigh number increases 
and remains small for the two finest meshes, even at Ra = 3 10^. For the coarsest * 
mesh {33 x 33), it reaches 10%. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that the curves for 
the three meshes exhibit the same trends. 

The relative differences between the maxima of the vertical velocity component in 
the vertical middle plane and in the horizontal plane passing through the cylinder 
axis are reported in table 7 for various cylinder diameters and depths of immersion. 

On account of the symmetry of the flow, only one velocity maximum needs to be 
considered in the horizontal plane while two velocity maxima have to be considered 
in the vertical middle plane: one below the heated cylinder and one above, into the 
thermal plume. For all the data reported in table 7, the reference values are the 
maximum velocities at the same planes for a cylinder with a diameter d = 1/100. The 
relative differences between the velocity maxima in the horizontal plane are denoted 
H and are reported in the left-hand columns of table 7 for the three depths of 
immersion investigated. The relative differences between the vertical velocity maxima 
are denoted VA and VB, above and below the cylinder respectively. All the 
computations were carried out for Ra = 10®. At this Rayleigh number, the plume 
flow is at the beginning of the boundary layer regime. For higher Rayleigh number, 
the differences are of the same order while they are greater for lower Rayleigh number 
because the motion is weaker. 

As can be seen, the relative differences in the vertical centreplane (see VA- and 
FJB-columns) depend mainly on the diameter of the cylinder and are almost 
independent of the depth of immersion, except for d = 1/10. These differences are a 
little less below the cylinder than above. However, the size of the cylinders greatly 
affects the motion, especially for d > 1/30. On the contrary, the relative differences 
in the horizontal plane of the cylinder are not only affected by the size of the cylinder 
but also by its location. Table 7 shows that these differences increase strongly with 
the depth of immersion. 

The distances from the centre of the cylinder to the location of the three velocity |- 
maxima are also reported in table 7, Ax being on the horizontal plane and Ay on 
the vertical centreplane. At constant depth of immersion, these values are almost 
constant provided d < 1/20. For greater diameters, the maxima are slightly shifted 
away. This shows that the influence of the size of the cylinder on the flowfield is 
limited to the very near surroundings of the cylinder. 

For periodic flows, computations were carried out for only one cylinder diameter, ! 
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Table 7. Relative differences in percent between maximum of the vertical component of the 
velocity for various depths of immersion. Ra = 10® A = 1. 

Ax, Ay are the positions of the maxima from the centre of the cylinder 




H, = 0-25 



H, = 0-5 



H, = 0-75 


d 

w(%) 

VB{%) 

VA{%) 

//(%) 

VB{%) 

VA{%) 

H(%) 

VBiX) 

VA{%) 

1/10 

22-9 

28-6 

57-4 

37-9 

14-2 

53-8 

62-3 

13-5 

46-4 

Ay 


0-064 

0-340 


0-075 

0-325 


0-062 

0-312 

Ax 

0-090 



0-103 



0-092 



1/20 

9-4 

17-6 

30-5 

22-2 

12-9 

29-9 

37-8 

14-5 

29-1 

Ay 


0-41 

0-314 


0-049 

0-299 


0-035 

0-286 

Ax 

0-063 



0-075 



0-061 



1/30 

5-4 

11-7 

19-1 

12-6 

9-3 

18-6 

25-6 

11-8 

21-4 

Ay 


0-041 

0-314 


0-026 

0-299 


0-025 

0-275 

Ax 

0-063 



0-075 



0-061 



1/50 

2-2 

5-7 

8-8 

5-2 

4-8 

8-4 

10-6 

6-8 

10-5 

Ay 


0-041 

0-314 


0-026 

0-299 


0-025 

0-275 

Ax 

0-063 



0-075 



0-048 



1/70 

0-9 

2-6 

3-9 

2-2 

2-3 

3-7 

5-6 

4-0 

5-7 

Ay 


0-041 

0-314 


0-026 

0-299 


0-025 

0-275 

Ax 

0-063 



0-075 



0-048 




d — 1/70, because transient simulations at high Rayleigh number are highly CPU-time 
consuming when using a commercial finite-element package. According to the finite 
element grid used, the Rayleigh number at which instabilities occur was found to be 
very close to Ra = 7 x 10^ and the system is then attracted to a limit cycle representing 
a periodic motion of frequency / = 357 + 38. This Rayleigh number and frequency 
are close to those obtained with the source term formulation. 

4.2 Route to chaos of a buoyant plume in rectangular vessels 

On account of the rather good agreement between the solutions computed at high 
Rayleigh numbers by using one or the other of the two approaches, all the results 
presented in the following were obtained through the source term formulation. 

4.2a Base flow simulations: Typical results for the streamlines and isotherms are 
shown in figures 8a-c for various depths of immersion of line sources in the central 
vertical plane of the vessels. Maxima of the stream function are also given. All the 
simulations have been performed for air-filled vessels (Pr = 0-71). 

Table 8 gives the lower and upper bounds on the critical Rayleigh numbers. These 
bounds are for the highest value at which a steady-state motion was found to exist 
(Ra^) and the smallest value at which the flow was found unsteady (Raj). The 
frequencies reported in table 8 are for the Ra 2 -values. The different types of bifurcation 
occurring in the configurations considered are also given. Steady-state isotherms and 
streamlines in square and rectangular vessels for Rayleigh numbers just below the 
first bifurcation point are shown in figure 8. It can be seen that a recirculation flow 
is induced in which hot fluid rises with the plume above the line source, is cooled 
downstream and then descends along both sides of the vessel. The flow fields are 







Figure 8. Steady-state isotherms (left) and streamlines (right) for various flows 
and Rayleigh numbers just below the critical values, Pr = 0-71. (a) Ra = 3 x 10^ 
A=\, 0-75; (b) Ra = 1-9 x 10®, ^ = 1, H, = 0-50; (c) Ra = 5 x 10^ A = i 

H^ = 1-75. The values given refer to stream function maxima. 
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Table 8. Critical Rayleigh numbers, frequencies and types of Hopf 
bifurcation at various depths of immersion for A = 1 (a) and 2 (b) and 
for various aspect ratios at = 0-75 (c). 

(a) ^ = 1 



Bounds Raj & Ra^ 

/ 

Type of Hopf bifurcation 

0-75 

3-0-3-1 X 10’ 

294-2 

Supercritical 

050 

1-5-1-6 X 10® 

30-4 

Supercritical 

0-25 

3-1-3:2 X 10® 

38-5 

Supercritical 

(b)^ = 

= 2 



H, 

Bounds Ra, & Raj 

/ 

Type of Hopf bifurcation 

1-75 

3 00-3 02 X 10'" 

0-2 

Subcritical 

1-50 

2-1-2-2 X 10“* 

1-7 

Subcritical 

1-25 

1-0-1-5 X 10“' 

1-9 

Subcritical 

100 

2-0-2-5 X 10* 

5-3 

Supercritical 

0'75 

2-5-3-0 X 10® 

15-0 

Supercritical 


= 0-75 



A 

Bounds Rai & Raj 

/ 

Type of Hopf bifurcation 

200 

2-5-3-0 X 10® 

15-0 

Supercritical 

1-75 

3-0-4-0 X 10® 

17-2 

Supercritical 

1-50 

8-0-9-0 X 10® 

25-6 

Supercritical 

1-25 

10-1-5 X 10® 

33-2 

Supercritical 

100 

3'0-3-l X 10’ 

294-2 

Supercritical 


characterized by mirror symmetry about the vertical centreline. It is seen from 
figure 8a (A = l,H^ = 0-75) that for line sources near the bottom wall, a strong steady 
fluid circulation occurs above the line source while a relatively stagnant layer of fluid 
is seen below. Obviously, the temperature gradients inside the bottom region strongly 
depend on the thermal boundary conditions applied at the bottom wall while the 
flow and temperature fields in the upper region of the vessel are weakly affected by 
this thermal boundary condition provided the Rayleigh number is large enough 
(Lauriat & Desrayaud 1990). Similar features are seen in figure 8b for smaller depth 
of immersion, = 0-5, but the bottom stagnant layer of fluid which is stably stratified 
now extends over one-third of the vessel approximately. On the other hand, for large 
depths of immersion in rectangular vessels as shown in figure 8c, the plume does not 
reach tfie top wall and there is an unstably stratified layer of stagnant fluid above 
the plume. It should be noted that the fluid circulation is very weak owing to the 
low Rayleigh number. The flow is in a conductive state, as confirmed by the quasi¬ 
circular isotherms around the source. 

These three flow patterns give way to three different routes to chaos (Desrayaud & 
Lauriat 1993). The first scenario, studied in the next sub-section, can be found only 
if the layer of fluid below the line source is small enough and if the plume reaches 
the top of the vessel. This happens only in vessels of small aspect ratio (A ^ 1). The 
resulting periodic motion can be viewed as the natural swaying motion of confined 
plumes in the sense that the instabilities are neither driven by a stable layer of fluid 
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at rest below the source as in figure 8b nor triggered by an unstable layer of fluid 
above the plume as in figure 8c. The two other scenarios are called penetrative 
convection, since the convecting plume is bounded below by a conducting layer of 
fluid, and Rayleigh-Benard-like convection, since the underlying mechanism of the 
onset of instabilities is the destabilization of a motionless upper layer. These two 
mechanisms are respectively studied in §§ 4.2c and 4.2d below. 

Thus, contrary to what has been found in many studies on freely-rising thermal 
plume, interactions of the plume with the top and side walls play a dominant role 
in the flow structure. 

4.2b Natural swaying motion in a square vessel: In this sub-section the numerical 
results discussed are for vessels of square cross-section, the line source being near 
the cold bottom wall {Hs = 0-75) as in figure 8a. 

Periodic motion-Tot Rayleigh numbers lower than Rae = 3 x 10’’', the system is 
attracted to a fixed point, representing steady motion. The bifurcation leads to a 
system which is then attracted to a limit cycle indicating periodic motion. 

The onset of unsteady solutions is due to the presence of a supercritical Hopf 
bifurcation point. Indeed, for such a bifurcation, the amplitude of the perturbation 
for slightly supercritical Rayleigh numbers evolves like (Ra-RaJ°’^. This feature has 
been used to accurately determine the value of the critical point, which has been 
done from linear extrapolation of zero oscillation amplitude occurring close to the 
presumed threshold value. This gives a critical Rayleigh number very close to 3 x 10”'. 
A further feature of a Hopf bifurcation is the existence of a relationship between the 
dimensionless period of the oscillations and the Rayleigh number in the vicinity of 
the bifurcation point. By calculating the angular Brunt-Vai'sala frequency associated 
with the plume for high Rayleigh numbers, it has been demonstrated that the frequency 
must be proportional to (Ra Pr)°'^ and should be nearly constant near the threshold 
(Desrayaud & Lauriat 1993). This is well supported by the results of table 9 which 
shows the route to chaos, i.e. the nature of the bifurcation points and the associated 
frequencies. 

A second frequency /j (given in parenthesis in table 9) appears at Ra = 3-4 x 10’' 
during the transient evolution but vanishes for a time unit greater than one, meaning 
that the frequency /2 has at least eight orders of magnitude less power; moreover, 
these two frequencies are incommensurate. 

During one period, the symmetry with respect to the vertical centre plane is 
respected. This finding was experimentally recorded by Yosinobu et al (1979) in the 
case of a buoyant plume in air. The general pattern of the mean temperature and 
stream function fields are the same as those presented in figure 8a, but with higher 
isovalues. It can be noted that the upper part of the plume has the same symmetrical 
motion, once to the left, once to the right of the cavity. Hot and cold fluctuations 
grow simultaneously on each side of the source and a circulation of alternately hot 
and cold fluctuations arises in the two halves of the vessel. The instabilities are first 
confined within the plume where they are amplified and within the horizontal 
boundary layer near the top wall, then they move downward and back to the heat 
source. Therefore, instead of a swaying motion with sinusoidal wavelength as for a 
freely rising plume, we observed two counter-rotating circulations of fluid with 
alternating hot and cold spots. The motion of the plume itself is rather weak and 
detached blobs arise in the upper horizontal extents of the plume and sink along the 
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Table 9. Route to chaotic motion in a square vessel with a line source at 
H, = 0-75 


lO-’Ra 

Description 

Frequency 

(Ra//)‘« 

3-00 

Supercritical Hopf bifurcation 



3-10 

PI 

/i=2942 

18-93 

3-20 

PI 

/, = 299-7 

18-87 

3-30 

PI 

/. = 305-2 

18-82 

3-40 

Transient QP2, then PI | 

^ /i =310-1 
[(/, = 94-4) 

18-80 

3-50 

Transient QP2, then PI | 

/i = 314-8 
.(/2 = 96-1) 

18-79 

3-60 

Transient QP2, then PI | 

' /i =319-4 
(./i = 97-7) 


3-70 

P2T (weak /o) j 

^ / i = 323-5 
(.(2 = 99-2) 


3'80 

P2T (weak /o) , 

r /. = 328-2 
/l-lOH 


3'85 

Transient P2T, then I 

1 


3-90 

Transient P2T, then I 



400 

I 




PI periodic state; QP2 quasi-periodic state with 2 incommensurate frequencies; 
P2T periodic state on a 2-torus; I intermittent state. 


vertical adiabatic surface. Urakawa et al (1983) experimentally found identical 
behaviour in spindle oil but with a much stronger motion of the plume, especially 
just above the line source. 

Two-frequency locked state-For 3'7 x 10^<Ra^3-8 x 10’, the motion smoothly 
becomes a periodic, two-frequency locked state involving the f^ and /j frequencies. 
The asymptotic state is then a limit cycle on a 2-torus of small cross-section. The 
phase portrait reveals that the trajectories are confined to a finite number of threads 
(figure 9a). The Poincare section confirms this behaviour since 13 distinct group 
points are alternately visited in turn; for 13 rotations about its larger dimension, the 
trajectories pass four times around the smaller dimension (figure 9b). Thus, the rotation 
number (or the frequency-locking ratio) is r = 4/13 and the fundamental frequency 
equals /o = /i.l3 = /2/4. This is well supported by the frequency values reported in 
table 9. Indeed,/j/Cj = 3-26 ± 0-03 s 13/4. Moreover, the /j-frequency has only a 
weak influence on the whole motion, confined in the centre of the cells. It should 
also be noticed that the nonlinearities are weak since the contribution of the low- 
order mixing components (/i,/ 2 ) is small. Simulations have been carried out up to 
150,000 time-steps (t>3), and no established quasi-periodic motion (/i ,/2 incom¬ 
mensurate) has ever been found. 

Chaos - An intermittently chaotic state arises from the previous frequency-locked 
state. At irregular times and for irregular durations, the periodic laminar motion is 
interrupted by non-periodic ‘bursts’. However, the characteristic of the frequency- 
locked state with locking ratio 4/13 is maintained in the laminar windows. As a result. 
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Figure 9. Phase portrait (a) and 
Poincare map at surface-of-section 
<^, = 0-15 (b) during 35,000 iterations 
or 0-525 time units, A=\, = 0-75, 

Ra = 3-85 X Wl 


the spectrum exhibits broadband noise although relatively sharp spectral peaks still 
exist for all frequency multiples of the 4/13 locked state (Lauriat & Desrayaud 
1990). 

From their experiments, Forstrom & Sparrow (1967) reported turbulent bursts at 
the beginning of the transition between the laminar and turbulent states (Note that 
Yosinobu et al (1979) did not observe such phenomena). In the transition regime, 
Bill & Gebhart (1974) and Noto et al (1982) recorded transits from a turbulent state 
back to a laminar one, which seems like an intermittency phenomenon. 

It could be concluded that a chaotic motion arises through a type-I intermittent 
transition. This type of intermittency is characterized by bursts of equal magnitude, 
periodic windows of identical frequencies, and near the transition, the lengths of these 
windows vary in proportion to (Ra-Ra<,)“°'^. The sequence of instabilities leading 
to non-periodic flows is also described on table 9. The periodic two-frequency locked 
state has been abbreviated at P2T (periodic motion on a 2-torus). 

4.2c Penetrative convection: As can be seen in figure 8b, there is a stable layer of 
fluid at rest at the bottom of the vessel for small depths of immersion although the 
convective motion extends slightly below the line source. Computations have been 
carried out in square and in rectangular vessels. For a square vessel, penetrative 
convection occurs if the depth of immersion is such that H, ^ 0-5 while for rectangular 
vessels it happens when the depth of immersion is smaller than the width of the cavity 
(i.e., //j < 1) (Desrayaud & Lauriat 1993). 

The bifurcation points are supercritical Hopf points with low frequency (cf table 8a, 
Hj<0-5 and table 8c, A >1-25) since the amplitude increases roughly as the 
square root of the distance to the bifurcation point and the modified period is almost 
constant. The low values of the frequencies found can be explained by the fact that 
the plume has to set in motion the fluid below the source. This is illustrated in 
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Figure 10. Variation of the frequency at 
critical points versus the height of the 
layer below the source for various aspect ratios 
and a fixed depth of immersion H, = 0-75. 


figure 10 which shows a linear variation of the frequency of the critical points (given 
in table 8c) with the height of the layer below the source (A — for a constant 
depth of immersion, Hs = 0-75. Such a result clearly demonstrates that penetrative 
convection is the main phenomenon driving these instabilities. Some other cases in 
rectangular vessels and for depths of immersion Hj ^ 1 were investigated and the 
same trends were found. 

In a square vessel and for a depth of immersion = 0-75, a periodic motion arises 
at Rac = 6 x 10® and is characterized by a large contribution from the two first 
harmonics. The flow then undergoes a second bifurcation into a limit cycle on a 
2-torus. A weak frequency/j, ten times smaller than the fundamental one /j, appears 
at Ra= 1-31 x 10^ and a two-frequency locked state motion with a rotation number 
r = / 2 //i = 1/10 is obtained. The spectra of the trajectories exhibit a large number 
of sidebands around the fundamental peak and its harmonics resulting from a strong 
nonlinear interaction between the two-locked frequencies, /1 and / 2 . As the Rayleigh 
number is increased, these sidebands develop further, both in number and amplitude 
and compete with one another leading to the thickening of the torus. Just after the 
onset of chaotic behaviour the sidebands grow throughout the spectrum, the 
underlying envelop being broadband, despite the sharpness of the fundamental 
frequency and its two first harmonics. Thus, this results in a fast transition to a 
fully chaotic spectrum. 

4.2d Rayleigh-Benard-like convection: For rectangular vessels and depths of 
immersion greater than the width of the vessel > 1), very different bifurcations 
occur. 

Pitchfork bifurcation - On increasing the Rayleigh number up to Ra = 6000, the 
symmetric two-cell pattern shown in figure 8c evolves-towards an asymmetric one-cell 
pattern as in figure 11. The plume is deflected towards one vertical adiabatic wall, 
either left or right depending on the round-off errors generated during the 
computations. These two steady-state mirror image solutions characterize a pitchfork 
bifurcation (Desrayaud & Lauriat 1993). 

Contrary to what has been found for free laminar plumes, the destabilization of 
the two-cell flow comes from the unstably stratified layer of fluid at rest above the 
plume which appears when the plume does not reach the top of the vessel. Thus, 
Rayleigh-Benard-like convection can arise in this upper layer when the Rayleigh 
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Figure 11. Isotherms and 
streamlines for stationary 
asymmetric flow, A =2, Hs = 
1-75, Ra = 6 X 10^. The values 
given refer to stream function 
maxima. 


number is high enough, giving way to one-cell flow which spreads out in the vessel. 
The potential for multiplicities of steady-state mirror solutions is the result of 
nonlinearities of the governing equations. Similar behaviour has been observed by 
Hasnaoui et al (1990) for natural convection above an array of open cavities heated 
from below when the height of the vertical adiabatic confining walls is high enough. 

Subcritical Hopfbifurcation - As the Rayleigh number is increased further, a sustained 
oscillatory convection is obtained through a subcritical Hopf bifurcation. Convenient 
variables to describe the temporal evolution of the flow are local variables on the 
centreplane of the vessel. Figure 12a presents the evolution of the horizontal velocity 
component U at point Mi(l/2, 2A/3) for various Rayleigh numbers and for a depth 
of immersion Hs=l-75. Below the pitchfork bifurcation point, which occurs at 
Ra = 6 X 10^, its value is zero due to the flow symmetry. Above it, the velocity 
component can take two opposite values. For higher Rayleigh numbers, the motion 
undergoes a second bifurcation at Ra s 3-02 x 10“^ into a limit cycle and the value 
oscillates periodically between the two mirror values of the Pitchfork bifurcation. 
Thus, oscillation onset is with finite amplitude which defines a subcritical Hopf 
bifurcation. On decreasing the Rayleigh number from Ra = 3 02 x 10“* to 3 01 x 10“ 
the flow became steady again. Consequently, no hysteresis effect was found. As can 
be seen in figure 12a, the value of the horizontal component of the velocity jumps 
at the Hopf bifurcation point. The underlying phenomenon is clearly depicted in 
figure 12b which presents the time history of this variable for a Rayleigh number just 
above the onset of oscillations. Plateaus of opposite values which are those of the 
pitchfork bifurcation are periodically reached. The plume sways abruptly, briefly 
overshoots the other mirror flow solution due to its own inertia and becomes stable 
over a long period of time. At Ra = 3-02x10“ the period is equal to about 5 
if s 0-2). This is why the frequencies are so small for H, > 1 (table 8b). On increasing 
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(b) 



Figure 12. Evolution of the amplitude of the 
horizontal component of the velocity U at point 
(1/2,24/3), 4 = 2, Hs = 1'75; (a) versus Rayleigh 
numbers; (b) at Ra = 3-02 x 10'’'. 


the Rayleigh number, the solution continues to oscillate between two mirror solutions 
and the frequency is increased, the plateaus being shorter. 

At higher Ra, it seems that the temporal behaviour of the oscillations becomes 
chaotic. The leading Lyapounov exponent (LLE) estimate, which measures how 
unstable a given flow history is, has been calculated (Wolf et al 1985). Its sign provides 
a qualitative picture of the system’s dynamics. The positive sign of the LLE implies 
the existence of chaotic behaviour at least for Ra = 8 x 10^. However, the regime is 
difficult to map accurately owing to limitations in the numerical resolution. Indeed, 
due to the very low value of the frequency, long time integrations are needed to 
correctly observe transitions and to obtain accurate power spectra. Nevertheless, it 
does not seem that any period doubling scenario exists after the pitchfork bifurcation 
as for the classical Feigenbaum scenario. 

4.2e Comparisons with experimental results: Igarashi (1978) experimentally found 
that the swaying frequency is proportional to the 04 power of Rayleigh number for 
heated wires placed concentrically along the axes of horizontal rectangular chambers 
and thermal plumes reaching the ceiling of the vessel in a laminar state. Frequency 
correlations for various aspect ratios are depicted in figure 13. Three distinct groups 
of frequencies have been found as predicted experimentally by Igarashi (1978), one 
for A > 1-8, another for 0-7 < 4 < 1-5 and the last for A < 0-6. Owing to the very high 
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Figure 13. Evolution of the frequency for various aspect ratios and line heat 
source located at cavity mid-point. 


Rayleigh number at which periodic motions appear for A < 0-6, computations have 
been made only for one aspect ratio, i.e. X = 0-6. For each numerical frequency, the 
value of //Ra° ‘‘^ has been calculated and the constants of the three correlations shown 
in figure 13 are the arithmetic mean values of each group of data. As can be seen, 
all the data are well correlated. The maximum discrepancies are lower than 5% except 
at A = 0-7 where the differences reach 10%. 

The 0-4 power value has been recently confirmed by Noto & Matsumoto (1986) 
and Noto (1989). The aspect ratio of their experimental set-up was A — h25 with a 
dimensionless depth of immersion Hs = 0-75. For the same geometrical parameters, 
a numerical frequency correlation has been computed, / = 0-109 Ra®"* with discre¬ 
pancies lower than 3%. 

All these results give a good degree of confidence in the present results. It must be 
noted that the thermal boundary conditions play a minor role only. Indeed, in the 
experimental apparatus of Igarashi (1978) and Noto (1989), the temperatures of the 
ceiling, the bottom and the four sidewalls were isothermally controlled while our 
numerical boundary conditions are imposed by the top and bottom temperatures 
and vertical adiabatic walls. 

Do the three correlations experimentally found by Igarashi (1978) correspond to 
the three oscillatory regimes numerically determined in the present study? To answer 
this question, all the numerical frequencies obtained in the present study are shown 
in figure 14, except those used to build the three correlations, i.e. for H^ = AI2 
(figure 13). This has been done to give a legible picture, and the correlations are 
reported in figure 14 as full lines. It is readily seen that the correlation/ = 0-105 Ra®'"* 
is for the penetrative convection regime; all the numerical frequencies corresponding 
to this regime agreed very well with this correlation. The other correlation, /= 
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Figure 14. Comparison of the frequencies for various aspect ratios and depths 
of immersion given in figure 13. 


0-090 ^ which is close to the previous one, also corresponds to the penetrative 

convection regime. In fact, it is a particular case of this regime for which there is 
competition between two modes, the Rayleigh-Benard-like convection and the 
penetrative convection; for s 1 and A ^2, as in the cases presented in figure 13 
for this correlation, a pitchfork bifurcation arises first, due to the unstable layer of 
fluid at rest above the thermal plume. But this is followed by a resymmetrisation of 
the stationary regime, the mass of fluid below the source — being large 

enough to supply the fluid entrained downstream by the plume and restore the 
symmetry. For higher Rayleigh numbers, an oscillatory regime occurs through a 
supercritical Hopf bifurcation indicating that this regime can be classified as the 
penetrative convection regime. Such a sequence has been shown by Desrayaud & 
Lauriat (1993, figure 10) for a rectangular vessel of aspect ratio 2. The third correlation, 
/ = 0-226 Ra°'4, seems to correspond to the natural swaying regime. At such high 
Rayleigh numbers very fine grids are needed and this can explain the large discrepan¬ 
cies found. Moreover, there are too few numerical points to extract some trends with 
confidence. Finally, owing to the geometrical parameters chosen by Igarashi (Hj = A/2 
and A < 2), it was impossible to give prominence to the Rayleigh-Benard-like regime 
which appears only when /fj > 1. It is worth noting that this regime can be found 
in rectangular vessels of aspect ratio 2-5 (full stars in figure 14). For low and moderate 
Rayleigh numbers, the frequencies of the Rayleigh-Benard-like regime show that it 
does not follow the same type of correlation as the one found by Igarashi. The 
evolution of the frequencies for a given geometrical configuration does not follow a 
simple power-law, a sharp increase of the frequencies arising close to the bifurcation 
point when the Rayleigh number increases. For higher Rayleigh numbers, the 
evolution of the frequencies seems to be of the type determined by Igarashi, i.e. Ra®"*, 
but depends on the depth of immersion. 
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5. Conclusions 

The modelling of a heated wire as a cylinder of small diameter has been compared 
with a heat source formulation. For steady flows at low Rayleigh numbers, in the 
so-called conduction and transition regimes, fairly large discrepancies were found 
between the velocity fields because of the weak motion. However, the temperature 
field being unaffected by an obstacle, the agreement is much better for the heat 
transferred at the bottom and top cold surfaces. On the other hand, the velocity fields 
are in good agreement at high Rayleigh numbers, except just above the wire since 
the heat is then convected in a well defined plume. Only small differences in the 
isothermal patterns were found in the stagnant zone below the heat source. One of 
the most important parameters is the depth of immersion of the heat source. For 
unsteady regimes, both models show similar dynamical behaviour with very close 
frequencies for all of the types of bifurcation points investigated. Therefore, the heat 
source formulation was used to resolve the supercritical flows around a heated 
wire. 

Swaying motions of confined thermal plumes above a horizontal line heat source 
inside a vessel with adiabatic side walls, cold top and bottom walls were investigated. 
The numerical predictions of the swaying frequency of laminar plumes were found 
in very good agreement with the experimental correlations of Igarashi (1978) and 
Note (1989). A variety of dynamic behaviours were shown according to the depth of 
immersion, aspect ratio and Rayleigh number. 

For rectangular vessels with A>\, two destabilizing mechanisms characterized by 
low frequency motions were found; 

- for depths of immersion greater than the width of the vessel and small enough 
Rayleigh numbers, Rayleigh-Benard-like instabilities may appear within the layer of 
fluid above the thermal plume. This results in asymmetric steady motions occurring 
through a pitchfork bifurcation, followed by a subcritical Hopf bifurcation. 

-for depths of immersion smaller than the width, the mechanism driving the 
periodic motion is the penetrative convection which occurs within the layer of fluid 
at rest below the line heat source. 

For square vessels, penetrative convection appears for rather small depths of 
immersion. Otherwise, for large depths of immersion, steady symmetric flows exist 
at high Rayleigh numbers. For Ra greater than a critical value which depends on 
the depth of immersion, a swaying motion with high frequency starts. Ttiis motion 
is followed by a two-frequency locked regime, then a weakly turbulent regime arises 
via an intermittent route to chaos. 


List of symbols 

A = HIL 

a 

d 

f 

9 

H 

H, = A-y, 


vertical aspect ratio; 
thermal diffusivity; 
dimensionless cylinder diameter; 
frequency of time-dependent motion; 
gravitational acceleration; 
height of the vessel; 
depth of immersion; 
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L 

P 

Pr = Vo/flo 

Q 

Rei= gPQL^IXoaoVo 

.t 

Ac 
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T 

V 

x,y 

5 

9 = XoiT- TJ/Q 

X 

P 


P 

•A 
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unit vector in the y-direction; 
width of the vessel; 
pressure; 

Prandtl number; 

heat generated per unit length (W/m); 

Rayleigh number; 
time; 

dimensionless time step; 

temperature; 

ambient temperature; 

velocity vector of components (17, V) 

coordinates; 

volumetric thermal expansion coefficient; 

Dirac delta function; 
dimensionless temperature; 
thermal conductivity; 
fluid viscosity; 
kinematic fluid viscosity; 
fluid density; 

dimensionless heat flux through a horizontal plane y; 
dimensionless stream function; 
dimensionless vorticity. 


Subscripts 

0 

s 


for reference temperature, 
refers to line source; 


Superscripts 


dimensional quantity. 
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Abstract. A numerical study is performed to investigate the interaction 
between a buoyancy-induced flow and an array of annular cavities. The 
buoyant flow is generated in a vertical annular enclosure with a centrally- 
positioned finned inner cylinder. Heat is generated within the inner 
cylinder, and it is convected through the inter-fin cavities and annular 
enclosure to the outside environment. The results indicate the presence 
of a twin recirculating bubble in each cavity. At higher Ra, the main flow 
enters the cavities and removes the recirculating flow. These observations 
are more pronounced at higher Pr. For more slender and deeper cavities, 
the recirculating bubbles closer to the finned wall collapse and split into 
two bubbles. The presence of cavities create a nearly uniform high- 
temperature zone adjacent to the finned wall. As the fin length is reduced 
and the cavities become more shallow, this zone shrinks and the main 
buoyancy-driven flow maintains a closer thermal communication with the 
finned wall. 

Keywords. Heat transfer; cavity; buoyancy; annular. 


1. Introduction 

Buoyancy-driven flows in enclosures have been the subject of study for many years 
and the published literature on the subject is diverse and rich (Catton 1978; Ostrach 
1982, 1988; Hoogendoorn 1986). A number of investigators have been interested in 
cavity-driven flow with the flow generated by the motion of the upper wall (Bozeman 
& Dalton 1973; Ozawa 1975; Tuann & Olson 1978; Benjamin & Denny 1979; Ghia 
et ai 1982; Schreiber & Keller 1983; Iwatsu et al 1989, 1990, 1992) while others have 
studied the effect of thermally-induced buoyancy on the flow field. 

Although the existing literature on square cavities is rich, the number of investiga¬ 
tions concerned with annular cavities is fairly limited. The focus of the previous 
studies has been in two directions; one to gain better understanding of the flow field, 
and the other to explore the thermal behaviour of the problem. In fact, the coupling 
of the governing equations in thermally-driven flows links these objectives together. 
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One of the pioneering works on natural convection in annular cavities was 
performed by De Vahl Davis & Thomas (1969) who employed a numerical technique 
and reported flow and heat transfer results. In another effort, Thomas & De Vahl 
Davis (1970) classified the flow into three regimes, namely conduction, transition, 
and boundary layer regimes, and presented correlations for each regime. Other 
related works are the experimental investigations of Collier et al (1970), who employed 
carbon dioxide at high pressures and temperatures, the analytical and experimental 
studies of Nagendra et al (1970), and the experimental work of Sheriff (1966). 

Experiments on a vertical annulus where the inner cylinder is at constant heat flux 
and the outer cylinder at constant temperature are performed by Keyhani et al (1983). 
They used air and helium as working fluids and conducted their measurements at a 
fixed aspect and radius ratio. Bhushan et al (1983) continued the studies of Keyhani 
et al (1983) with the same experimental setup and performed experiments with air 
and helium at higher pressures. They arrived at new and more general correlations for 
conduction and boundary layer regimes which included the effect of aspect and radius 
ratio on heat transfer coefficient. However, the results are valid for the annuli with 
constant surface heat flux at the inner cylinder. 

Experiments of Prasad & Kulacki (1985) were performed at higher values of 
Rayleigh number and with the inner and outer surfaces maintained at constant 
temperature. They indicated that turbulence is initiated when the local Grashof 
number reaches 4 x 10®. Other related studies are the experiments reported by 
Vijayan et al (1986) on two methods of reduction of buoyancy-driven flow in a vertical 
annulus open to hot fluid at the bottom, the numerical results of Lin & Nansteel 
(1987) for water at maximum density, the experimental work of Molki & Shahsavan 
(1989) on a vertical annulus filled with atmospheric air and immersed in a water bath 
to provide a convective environment on the outside surface of the annulus, and the 
numerical results reported by Farouk et al (1990). 

Despite the existence of the above references on buoyancy-driven flows in annular 
ities, the interaction between annular cavities appears to be scarce. The present 
stigation is concerned with the flow and temperature fields which result from the 
•action between a byouancy-induced flow and an array of annular cavities. The 
is induced by thermal gradient in an annular enclosure where a finned inner 
nder is situated at its centre. The interfin spacings form the array of open cavities 
.ich are exposed to the buoyant flow. 

This type of interaction arises in many engineering devices. For instance, the finned 
urfaces form an array of open cavities whose thermal-hydraulic performance depends 
on the nature of its interaction with the neighbouring fluid. In particular, the inner 
cylinder of the present geometry may be considered to be a heat-generating electronic 
component which is shrouded in a cylindrical container to protect it against the harsh 
environment. This aspect of the buoyancy-driven flow appears to be new and has 
not attracted the attention of other investigators. 

2. Description, formulation, and methodology 

2.1 Statement of the problem 

The simplified view of the problem is shown in figure 1. A solid cylinder of radius 
R; and height H is located in a larger hollow cylinder of radius to form the annular 
enclosure. In this figure only the enclosure and the finned surface of the inner cylinder 
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Figure 1. Geometry of the problem; the 
finned surface at the left is the surface 
of the inner cylinder. 


are shown. The fins are equally spaced to form the array of annular cavities. Heat 
is generated within the inner cylinder at the uniform rate s per unit volume. The 
outer boundaries of the enclosure are exposed to a convective environment at T„ 
and h. With this arrangement, the thermal energy generated in the finned wall is 
transferred to the outside environment by natural convection through the annular 
fluid. The circumferential fins form the array of open cavities and interact with the 
buoyancy-driven main flow in the annulus. It should be noted that the solutions are 
based on the large value of thermal conductivity for the inner wall so that the thermal 
boundary condition on the finned wall may be considered to be uniform temperature. 


2.2 Governing differential equations 

The governing equations are conservation of mass, momentum, and energy for the 
fluid, and the energy equation for the inner finned solid. All the thermophysical 
properties are assumed to be constant, except for the density in the buoyancy term 
where Boussinesq approximation is used. The dimensionless governing differential 
equations are, 


RdR dX 


dX dR 

dX dR 


dP 


+ 


1 d 


RdR\ dRj 

1 d /_dV\ d^V^ 


dX 
dP 

dR'^\_RdRy'dRj ' dX^ 


■+\-~(r^]+ 


-t- — r, 
Pr- 

_Z 


,dT ^dT 1 ri 5 {„df\ 
dX dR PrLi?dJ?V dRJ 
1 d ('„dT\ „ 

RdR\ dR) dX^ 


d^T 


KS 


In these equations, the dimensionless parameters are defined as, 
X = XIL, R = r/L, 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
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U^ulivIL), V = v/{v/L), T = (7) 

P = pV[p(v/L)"3, p* = p + p,6f(l + jST,)(f/-x), (8) 

Ra = 3/SL^r^/(va), Pr = (v/a), K = {kjk^), S = iL^/KTJs. (9) 

To complete the formulation of the problem, the boundary conditions are specified 
as: (1) on all solid boundaries, U —V=0; (2) at the centreline of the inner cylinder 
(not shown in figure 1), 

aT/5R=0; (10) 

(3) at the top and bottom walls, 

solid ±dT/dX = 'Bi{T-l), (11) 

fluid Tdr/dX^-Nu^iT-l), (12) 

where the negative and positive signs apply respectively to the top and bottom walls; 

(4) at the outer cylindrical wall, 

-aT/aR = Nu„(T-l), (13) 

(5) at the solid-fluid interface, = Tj- and 

K{d T/dN), = (3 T/dN)f. (14) 

In these equations, Bi^hL/k,, Nu„=hL/k^, and N = n/L, where n is a space 


coordinate normal to the interface. Moreover, the geometric parameters which identify 
the annulus and the fins are, radius of the outer cylinder R„ = r^jL, annulus height 
H = hjL, fin length fin thickness Tj-^tf/L, and the number of fins «y. It 

is noteworthy that the radius of the inner cylinder Rj = rJL, is related to R„ through 
Rj = Ro - 1. Once one of the two radii is known, the other is readily found. In this 
connection, the ratio of the outer radius to the inner radius, r„/rj = R„/R(, has emerged 
as a major geometric parameter. 

Examination of (l)-(9) and the boundary conditions indicate that the dependent 
variables, namely C/, F, P, and T, are functions of X, R, Ra, Pr, K, Nu^o, S, Ra/Rj, 
H, Lf, Tf, and In this study, Ra ranged from 1000 to 1000,000, Pr from 0-7 to 
1000, Lj- from 1/64 to 1/2, T^ from 0-009 to 0 087, and from 0 to 16. To save on 
the computation time, the remaining variables were fixed at values K = 2800, 
Nuto = 20, S = 0 04, R„/Ri = 2, and H = l. This value of K corresponds to a practical 
situation where the inner cylinder is made of iron and the cavity fluid is air. The 
values for Nu^^ and S are other realistic values close to those encountered in the 
studies of Molki & Shahsavan (1989). 


2.3 Computational method 

The governing equations were discretized by a control-volume-based finite-difference 
method and solved by a line-by-line iterative procedure. In this connection, the 
momentum and energy equations were integrated over each control volume of the 
solution domain. Temperatures were evaluated at the centre of main control 
volumes, while a staggered grid was employed for velocity components. The continuity 
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equation was integrated on the main control volumes to yield a pressure-correction 
equation. 

Before integrating the differential equations, the convection and diffusion terms 
were combined to form a total flux term. A power-law scheme was used to interpolate 
total fluxes. The interface diffusion coefficients were obtained from the harmonic 
mean formula. The source terms were linearized and the convective boundary 
conditions were supplied as additional source terms. Care was exercised to avoid 
negative-slope linearization of the source terms, which could otherwise result in a 
diverged solution. Due to nonlinearity of the differential equations, underrelaxation 
had to be applied to the velocity components and the pressure. The underrelaxation 
values 0-5 and 0-8, respectively for velocities and pressure, proved to be quite 
satisfactory. More details of the discretization and computational method are well 
documented by Patankar (1980). 

Before the onset of computational runs, a comprehensive grid study was performed 
on the problem. The total number of grids were 1160, 2350, 3900, 4290, and 7968, 
while the various parameters were kept constant at Ra = 10,000, Pr = 0-7, Nu*, = 20, 
S = 0 04, K = 2800, Ro/Ri = 2 and H = 1. The effect of grid size on U, V, and T at 
the centre of the cavity indicated that these parameters changed with respect to the 
values for the finest grid (i.e., the 7968-point mesh) by (5-32%, 1-78%, 0-61%, 0-61%), 
(1-07%, 0-61%, 0-36%, 0-36%), and (0-19%, 0-12%, 0-06%, 0-07%), respectively. These 
percentages indicated that a total of 3900 grid points would be sufficient to perform 
the present computations. 

In the iterative procedure, the value of mass source in control volumes served as 
a convergence criteria. The iterations were continued until the maximum value of 
mass source did not exceed 10 With this criteria, the number of iterations ranged 
from 600 to 1200. All computations were performed in double precision on a VAX 
4000/200 computer. The CPU time ranged from 1 to 2 hours, with the 2-hour runs 
corresponding to the high Rayleigh numbers. 


3. Comparison with bench mark solution 

The precision of the present numerical technique and the computer code was evaluated 
by comparison with a bench mark solution. Apparently, no such solution is available 
for annular cavities. Therefore, the comparison is made with the rectangular cavity. 
It should be noted, however, that the rectangular cavity may be considered as a 
special case of the annular geometry where the radius ratio is equal to one. In fact, 
this comparison could also serve as a test of performance for the present code in 
such an extreme limiting case. 

To facilitate the comparison with the bench mark solution of De Vahl Davis (1983), 
the radii of the cavity were increased to allow the radial inter-wall distance between 
the vertical walls of the cavity to reach 2.4% of the outer radius. This also increased 
the extent of the solution domain and the computation required more grid points. 
In addition, the top and bottom walls of the cavity were insulated, and the values 
of Nu„ and K were increased respectively to 2 x 10® and 2.8 x 10® to ensure a 
uniform temperature on the vertical walls of the enclosure. 

In this comparison, the computed quantities are the maximum vertical velocity on 
the horizontal mid-plane of the cavity, the maximum horizontal velocity on the 
vertical mid-plane of the cavity, the respective locations of these velocities, and the 
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Nusselt number. The numerical results indicated a maximum difference of 2-0% in 
velocities and 1-7% in Nusselt number. This level of agreement between the present 
work and the bench mark solution under such an extreme limiting case is supportive 
of the present computational technique. Additional comparison with literature, 
including a comparison with one of the previous experimental results of the authors 
(Molki & Shahsavan 1989) has been presented by Molki & Faghri (1994). 


Table 1. Values of parameters for figures 2-6. 


Figure 

2a 

2b 

2c 

2d 


Pr 

0-7 

0-7 

1000 

1000 


Ra 

1000 

1000,000 

1000 

1000,000 



8 

8 

8 

8 


h 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 


Tf 

002 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 


Sj 

0-093 

0-093 

0-093 

0-093 



3a 

3b 

3c 

3d 

3e 


0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 


100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


0-25 

0-125 

0-063 

0-031 

0-016 


002 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 


0-093 

0-093 

0-093 

0-093 

0-093 


4a 

4b 

4c 

4d 



0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 



100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 



12 

6 

4 

2 



0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 



0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 



0-0585 

0-1257 

0-184 

0-320 



5a 

5b 

5c 

5d 



0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 



100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 



8 

8 

8 . 

8 



0-5 

0-25 

0-125 

0-063 



0-009 

0-02 

0-042 

0-087 



0-1031 

0-0933 

0-0735 

0-0336 



6a 

6b 

6c 

6d 



0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 



100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 



16 

8 

4 ■ 

2 



0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 



0-01 

0-02 

0-04 

0-08 



0-049 

0-093 

0-168 

0-280 
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4. Results and discussion 

Attention is now turned to the examination of the results. The results are grouped 
into two parts. Part one deals with the flow field, while part two considers the 
temperature. The principal parameters of each case are shown in tables 1 and 2. 


Table 2. Values of parameters for figures 7-11. 


Figure 

7a 

7b 




Pr 

0-7 

1000 




Ra 

1000 

1000,000 





8 

8 




h 

0-25 

0-25 




Tf 

002 

0-02 




Sj- 

0-093 

0-093 





8a 

8b 

8c 

8d 

8e 


0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 


100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


0-25 

0-125 

0-063 

0-031 

0-016 


0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 


0-093 

0-093 

0-093 

0-093 

0-093 


9a 

9b 





0-7 

0-7 





100,000 

100,000 





12 

2 





0-25 

0-25 





0-02 

0-02 





0-0585 

0-32 





10a 

10b 

10c 

lOd 



0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 



100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 



8 

8 

8 

8 



0-5 

0-25 

0-125 

0-063 



0-009 

0-02 

0-042 

0-087 



0-103 

0-093 

0-0735 

0-0336 



11a 

11b 

11c 

lid 



0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 



100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 



16 

8 

4 

2 



0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 



0-01 

0-02 

0-04 

0-08 



0-0494 

0-093 

0-168 

0-280 
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4.1 The flow field 

The interaction between the main buoyancy-driven flow and the array of annular 
> cavities is demonstrated by the streamlines of figure 2. In this figure, the right 
boundaries of the inter-fin cavities are exposed to the large-scale recirculation in the 
main enclosure (see figure 1), while the top, bottom, and left sides are bounded by 
the solid walls. The wall and the fins are warmer than the neighbouring fluid and 
generate a clockwise rotation in the main buoyancy-driven flow (figure 1). 

It is seen from table 1 that figures 2a & b and figures 2c & d are prepared for the 
same Prandtl number (Pr) but different Rayleigh numbers (Ra). Examination of these 
streamlines indicates that at low Rayleigh numbers (figure 2a & c), the cavities are 
washed by twin recirculating flows which rotate in opposite directions. The 
recirculating bubbles situated to the right have a counter clockwise rotation, while 
those located to the left have a clockwise rotation. The top and bottom cavities, 
however, are somewhat different, since their exposure to the main large-scale 
recirculation is different. In these specific locations, only one single bubble is observed, 
which is larger and more energetic. 

At higher values of Ra (figures 2b & d), the main flow enters the cavities of the 
array where it partially disturbs or completely removes the twin recirculating bubbles. 
The streamlines in these figures indicate that the extent of this interaction increases 
with Pr, and the main recirculating flow moves into the cavities. It is noteworthy 
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Figure 2. Effect of Pr and Ra on the flow field in the array of cavities; twin 
recirculating bubbles are seen inside most of the cavities. 
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Figure 3. Effect of fin length on the 
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V field. The recirculating bubbles become 
cavities become more shallow. 


that these flow features are often encountered in finned walls, and they can have a 
significant effect on heat transfer. 

Effect of fin length or depth of cavities on the flow field is shown in figure 3, and 
the relevant parameters are given in table 1. It is seen from the figure that the twin 
recireulating bubbles are greatly affected by the fin length. The bubble adjacent to 
the wall disappears as the fin length is reduced and the cavities become shallow 
(figure 3a). Further reduction of the fin length brings the main recirculating flow closer 
to the cavities and there is more interaction with the cavity fluid. It is clear from 
figures 3d-e that for shallow cavities, the recirculating bubbles disappear and the 
main flow enters the inter-fin spacings with no difficulty. 

In figure 4, the streamlines are presented for different number of fins. The cavities 
become more slender as the number of fins is increased. In this case, the 
next-to-the-wall recirculating bubbles tend to collapse and split into two parts (figure 
4a). On the other hand, the extent of flow interaction increases as the number of fins 
is decreased and the main flow moves into the interfin spacings (figure 4d). 

The finned walls are often optimized with respect to their thickness and number. 
In this regard, the fin length can be either increased with constant thickness, or it can 
be increased under the constraint that the fin mass remains constant. With this 
constraint, a longer fin has to be thinner and a shorter fin must be thicker. 

The streamlines of figures 5-6 are obtained with the restriction that the total fin 
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Figure 4. Effect of number of fins on the flow field. Larger number of fins tends 
to stretch the next-to-the-wall recirculating bubbles ad split them into two parts. 


mass remains constant. In figure 5, the fin length is reduced under the constant-mass 
constraint and the number of fins is constant, while in figure 6, the fin length is held 
constant and the number of fins is reduced. It is clear from figure 5 that the number 
and extent of the recirculating bubbles are reduced with the fin thickness. However, 
as evidenced from figure 6, the main flow moves into the cavities as the number of 
fins is decreased. 

4.2 The temperature field 

Representative isotherms for the array of cavities are presented in figures 7-11, with 
the respective parameters given in table 2. In figure 7, the effect of Pr and Ra on 
temperature distribution indicates that there is a larger temperature variation in the 
top and bottom cavities of the array, while the temperature gradient in the remaining 
cavities is relatively small. This observation is consistent with the fact that the flow 
in the top and bottom cavities is more dynamic. As is evident from the earlier 
streamlines, the main flow often penetrates into these cavities with less difficulty, thus 
permitting better exchange of thermal energy. 

Figure 8 shows the effect of fin length on the temperature field. According to table 2, 
the figure is prepared for a fixed Pr and Ra, with the fin thickness being constant. 
Again, it is seen that the temperature variation in the cavities situated at the far ends 
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Figure 7. Effect of Pr and Ra on 
isotherms; larger temperature gra¬ 
dients are seen near the fin tips and 
also in the top and bottom cavities. 



Figure 8. Effect of fin length on isotherms; more temperature variation is observed 
as the fin length is reduced. 
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Figure 10. Effect of fin length on isotherms under constant-mass restriction. 
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of the array is much larger. As the fin length is reduced, the extent of the nearly 
uniform temperature zone created by the presence of the fins is also reduced and 
there is a closer thermal communication between the finned wall and the main 
buoyancy-driven flow. 

Figure 9 indicates the effect of number of fins on the cavity isotherms. With more 
fins, the recirculating bubbles are present in the cavities and the thermal 
communication between the finned wall and the main flow is through the multiple 
bubbles. As the number of fins is diminished, the size of cavities in vertical direction 
is increased and the main fluid comes into a close contact with the finned wail. It is 
seen in this figure that the temperature variation increases with the fin spacing. 

At a given temperature difference, there are two parameters which determine the 
magnitude of heat transfer. These are the heat transfer coefficient and the surface 
area. As the fin length or the number of fins is reduced, the area decreases and this 
tends to decrease heat transfer from the wall. On the other hand, the presence of 
recirculation zones in the inter-fin spacings has an enhancing effect on heat transfer 
coefficient, so that the overall effect is determined by the combined effect of these 
parameters. In a previous study, the authors (Molki & Faghri 1994) have indicated 
that for the case of constant heat generation within the finned wall, the wall 
temperature decreases as the number of fins or their length is increased. 

Isotherms for fin arrangements of constant mass are shown in figures 10-11. Again, 
the terriperature variation in the cavities situated at the far ends of the array is 
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relatively large. The figures also indicate that the effect of fin spacing (or number of 
fins) on isotherms is stronger than that caused by the fin length. 


5. Conclusion 

The paper described a numerical investigation of the effect of a buoyancy-driven flow 
on an array of annular cavities. The buoyant flow is generated by temperature gradient 
in an annular enclosure where the resulting flow interacts with an array of smaller 
cavities inside the enclosure. The study is focused on the qualitive description of the 
flow and temperature fields. 

At low Ra numbers, a twin recirculating bubble is observed in the array of cavities 
which rotate in opposite directions. As Ra increases, flow patterns undergo a 
transition so that at higher Ra, the main flow is able to enter the cavities and remove 
the recirculation bubbles. These observations are more pronounced at higher Pr 
number. 

Another noteworthy parameter which affects the flow patterns is the depth of 
cavities or fin length. As the cavity depth is reduced, the recirculation bubbles adjacent 
to the bottom wall of cavities disappear. Further decrease of depth would remove 
all recirculation from within the cavities and would bring the main flow into a closer 
thermal communication with the finned wall. 

Flow patterns are also affected by the vertical dimension of cavities. For more 
slender ^nd deeper cavities, the recirculating bubbles that are closer to the finned 
wall collapse and split into two bubbles. 

Examination of the temperature field indicates that there is a large temperature 
variation at the top and bottom cavities of the array, while the temperature gradient 
in the remaining cavities is relatively small. An overall review of the isotherms shows 
that the presence of the cavities creates a nearly uniform high-temperature zone 
adjacent to the finned wall. However, as the fin length is reduced and the cavities 
become more shallow, this uniform-temperature zone is shrunk and the main 
buoyancy-driven flow maintains a closer thermal communication with the finned 
wall. 


The first author gratefully acknowledges that the funding for this project was provided 
by the Esfahan University of Technology. 


List of symbols 

Bi . Biot number, hLjk^; 

g acceleration of gravity, m/s^, (8); 

h outside convective heat transfer coefficient, W/m^ °C, annulus height, m; 

H dimensionless annulus height, /j/L; 

K solid-fluid conductivity ratio, kg/k/. 

If fin length, m; 

Lf dimensionless fin length, ly/L; 

L radial distance between the inner and outer walls of the annulus, m; 

n space coordinate normal to solid-liquid interface; 
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nj- number of fins; 

N dimensionless n, n/L; 

Nu^ Nusselt number outside the annulus, hL/kj-, (12); 
p pressure, Pa, (8); 

P dimensionless pressure, (8); 

Pr Prandtl number , v/a; 

R dimensionless radial coordinate, rjL, (6); 

r; radius of the inner cylinder, m; 

r„ radius of the outer cylinder, m; 

R; dimensionless radius of the inner cylinder, r,/L; 

R„ dimensionless radius of the outer cylinder, r„/L; 

Ra Rayleigh number, (9); 

s heat generation within the inner cylinder, W/m^, (9); 

S dimensionless s, (9); 

tj- fin thickness, m; 

f temperature, °C, (7); 

t^, temperature of the surroundings, °C, (7); 

Tf dimensionless fin thickness, tj/L; 

% reference temperature, °C, (8); 

T dimensionless temperature, t/t„, (7); 

U velocity component in x direction, w/(v/L), (7); 

V velocity component in r direction, vj(v/L), (7); 

X axial coordinate, x/L, (6); 

)? volumetric coefficient of thermal expansion, l/K, (8); 

V kinematic viscosity of fluid, m^/s; 

p fluid density, kg/m^; 

Pr reference density, kg/m^. 


Subscripts 

f fluid, fin; 

i inner cylinder; 

0 outer cylinder; 

s solid; 

00 surroundings. 
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Computational modelling of turbulent flow, combustion and 
heat transfer in glass furnaces 

C J HOOGENDOORN, C L KOSTER and J A WIERINGA 
J M Burgers Centre for Fluid Mechanics, Lorentzweg 1, 2628 CJ Delft, 
The Netherlands 

Abstract For the combustion of natural gas in high temperature glass 
furnaces a computational model “Furnace” has been developed. It includes 
3-D turbulent flow, flame chemistry, radiative heat transfer and the 
formation of soot and of the pollutant NO. Turbulent fluctuations have 
been taken into account, and are shown to have a large effect on thermal 
radiation and NO-formation. Spectral behaviour of gas radiation results 
in changes of heat transfer efficiency up to 5%, depending on refractory 
emissivity. 

The model has been employed to predict NO formation for different 
burner geometries. In general, a decrease in mixing of gas and air results 
in a reduction of 1600 to 400 ppm in flue gas NO concentration. Except 
for some of the low mixing flames, however, they lead to a lower burnout 
and a very high CO level in the flue gas. A coniparison with semi-technical 
furnace tests shows that the model can predict NO formation reasonably 
well. With this computational model the designer of furnaces and burners 
can study further possibilities for increased furnace performance and low 
NO emissions. 

Keywords. Turbulent combustion; computational heat transfer; radiative 
heat transfer; NO^ formation; glass furnaces. 


1. Introduction 

Owing to the increasing costs of energy, the higher demands on the quality of glass 
and the need to decrease NO,j emission, the glass-industry needs more detailed 
information concerning the processes in glass-melting furnaces. Experimental 
investigations of glass-furnaces are difficult and expensive because of the high 
temperatures involved, typically 2000 K in the combustion chamber, so the use of 
models is useful. Often physical flow models have been used (Gunther 1973; Gustafson 
1980; Gustafson et al 1981, pp; 16-20). More recently also computational models, 
have been considered (Gosman et al 1980; Ungan 1985). A complete description of 
the glass melting process requires a model for the laminar glass flow and a model 
for the turbulent gas flow in the combustion chamber. While the cooperating groups 
of Simonis et al (1986, 1993) and Muysenberg et al (1993) modelled the glass-flow. 
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we have concentrated on the processes in the combustion chamber for the case of 
natural gas-fired glass furnaces. Due to the high flame temperatures we can expect 
a high level of NO.,, formation in such a furnace. 

The use of advanced mathematical simulation models for glass furnaces have been 
recently reported by Gosman et a/ (1980), Carvalho et al (1987) Carvalho & Noguiera 
(1990), Ungan & Viskanta (1987). They describe the heat transfer from the flame. 
However, Ungan & Viskanta (1987) also give a modelling of the 3-D flow in the 
glass melt. A similar 3-D glass-melt model has been reported by Simonis et al (1986), 
whereas Horvath & Hilbig (1988) reported on a 2-D model coupled to a simplified 
flame-radiation model. 

In this paper a complete model of 3-D flow and combustion, as well as of radiative 
heat transfer and of NO^, formation for gas-fired glass furnaces will be presented. For 
the 3-D turbulent flow a standard k-e model has been used. Combustion is 
incorporated through a simple model, using the transport equation for fuel fraction. 
The heat of combustion is incorporated in the energy equation. In this equation the 
radiative heat transfer term is also included in the source term. A problem in radiation 
modelling is that it essentially requires the solution of an integral equation, whereas 
all other equations are partial differential equations typical for transport of mass, 
heat and momentum. This means that the radiation term needs a separate solution 
procedure. Two methods will be discussed: the Hottel zone and the discrete transfer 
methods. Spectral radiative effects for the typical gas emission of the flue gases will 
be shown. In standard k-e turbulence modelling only the Reynolds averaged or Favre 
averaged values of transport quantities is used. However, in nonlinear source terms, 
as for instance radiation or chemical reactions (combustion), the fluctuating character 
of the turbulent fields has to be accounted for. This has been done by using an 
assumed shape for the probability density function of the turbulent fluctuating 
quantities involved. A transport equation for the variance of these fluctuations is 
solved to obtain quantitative results. The importance of the fluctuations will be shown 
for the radiative source term as well as for the combustion reactions. For the formation 
of NO a separate post-processor has been developed. It contains a transport equation 
for NO, with the thermal NO reaction as source term, via the Zel’dovich mechanism. 

Computational results will be compared to experimental results obtained in a 
semi-technical furnace at the International Flame Research Foundation (IFRF) at 
Ijmuiden, The Netherlands. 


2. The simulation model 

2.1 Furnace code 

A complete computational model for the simulation of a natural gas-fired furnace 
should contain all physical factors contributing to furnace performance. This means 
that it should contain model-flame chemistry, turbulent flow and mixing as well as 
heat transfer. Figure 1 shows the total scheme of the “Furnace” code of this study. 
The different factors interact and determine local field quantities like temperature, 
velocities and chemical composition of the gases. From the results the heat transfer 
to the glass, the emission of pollutants like NO„ and CO can be found. 
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2.2 The flow model 

The flow model of the combustion chamber uses a numerical method to solve the 
continuity equation and the three-dimensional Navier-Stokes equations for a steady 
state case. The effect of turbulence on the flow has also to be modelled. This has 
been done by Launder & Spalding (1980) using a standard k-e model with wall 
functions. As a result a set of six coupled equations is obtained from which the three 
velocity components can be found, and the two variables of the turbulence model, 
the turbulent kinetic energy k and the dissipation of the turbulent energy e. The 
general transport equation for each of these variables can be written as, 

div(pv(^) = div(£)^ grad((/))) + S^, (1) 

where p = density and = diffusivity. Here 4> stands successively for the three 
velocity components of the vector v and for k and e. With (j) = I one has the continuity 
equation. The first term gives the convective effects (div(pv(/))), the second, the diffusion 
effects (div(D^grad(<)!>))), and the last (S^) is a source term. 
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2.3 The energy equation 

The energy (enthalpy) equation has also to be solved to obtain the temperature field. 
This equation has the same form as (1). The source term in it comes from the enthalpy 
of combustion and radiative energy exchange. 


2.4 The combustion model 


When modelling combustion of natural gas a rather complex flame chemistry is 
involved. Very often it is sufficient for heat transfer and flow modelling to use reduced 
chemical reaction schemes. Also depending on reaction rate and mixing rate time 
scales an equilibrium model or a full kinetic model has to be used. For large furnaces 
at high temperatures an equilibrium or flame sheet model can be used; except for 
the formation of NO^, which is reaction rate limited. In the “Furnace” code a simple 
one-step, a two-step and a constrained equilibrium model (Bilger & Starner 1983) 
for CH 4 combustion has been included as computational options. 

When modelling the turbulent combustion in the natural gas/air mixture with a 
one-step model the following assumptions have been made: 

(a) The reaction is expressed as 

fuel-I-(s)oxidant-+(s-t- l)products, (2) 


where s is the stoichiometric mass ratio oxidant/fuel. 

(b) The reaction is infinitely fast, consequently the reaction rate is determined by the 
turbulent mixing of fuel and oxidant. 

(c) The fuel and oxidant may coexist at the same place, but at different times 
(intermittency). This is due to concentration fluctuations caused by turbulence. They 
are accounted for by means of a probability density function. Here the probability 
density function is represented by a combination of two Dirac delta functions. 

In the model the following five species are considered: fuel, O 2 , Nj, HjO, CO 2 . 
The composition of a fluid element can be expressed in terms of a mixture fraction 
/. The mixture fraction gives the concentration of the fuel relative to its initial 
concentration. For stoichiometric conditions in the present case / = 0-0612, whereas 
/ = 0-0 for air and /= 1-0 for the fuel. Applying the above-mentioned assumptions 
one can find a transport equation again of the form of ( 1 ) for the mixture fraction 
/. In the two-step combustion model the reaction has been split at first into oxidation 
of CH 4 to CO and H 2 O and a later oxidation of CO to CO 2 , when all CH 4 has 
been converted. 

Turbulent fluctuations of the mixture function / have been taken into account by 
a method as described by Khalil (1982), a probability density approach. In this 
approach one considers the probability density function (P(/)) for the fluctuations 
of / for a location in the furnace. If we have a quantity <!>(/) depending on /, we will 
have to find the average of d> from: 


0 = 


'a)(/)P(/)d/, 

Jo 


( 3 ) 


which in case of a nonlinear relation <!>(/) gives a value differing from <!>(/). Examples 
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of nonlinear behaviour are the emissive radiative power (T'*’) or the formation rate of 
NO;t in a furnace. Good predictions of these quantities require the use of P[f). For 
the turbulent fluctuations of / we can introduce a fluctuation function g by, 

g = {f’-f)\ (4) 

with /' the fluctuating value of /. For this function g, Khalil (1982) also derived a 
transport equation like (1). For the entire set of equations see table 1. For the PDF 
one has to assume a shape of the function to give a good prediction. If one assumes 
intermittency, this function P{f) reduces to a double delta function, symmetric or 
clipped around J. In the mixing zone of the flame this gives an adequate description 
for the combustion model. For NO, formation also taking place downstream of the 
initial mixing a top hat distribution has been used in the “Furnace”-code. 


Table 1. Transport equations used in “Furnace” code. 


—(pWj) = 0 
OXj 


d _ dp d _ 

(pUjUi) = - — - —( to ) + P9i 
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dxT ^ ' dx; dxj 


^ ^ (du. du\ 2 ,„ 2 

Tij= ~{p + pM— + -^) + -{p + p,)—5k] + -pk5ij 
\dxj dxJ 3 dxj 3 


I —7 ^ 1 / pf8u'. du'i 
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dx 
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8fdf 

+ CigP + —- - C^gpHk 

vxj dXj 


with = 009, Cij = 1-44 and Cjj = 1-92; = 1-0, tr, = 1-3, trj, = 0-9 and ct,- = 0-9; = 2-8, 

C 2 g = 2'0, rj = Tg = Pf'dj and a j- = 0-9; H is the enthalpy and Yi the concentration of species /. 
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2.5 Radiative modelling 


In order to evaluate the source term in the energy equation the radiative heat exchange 
must be modelled. One of the models used is the well-known Hottel zone method 
derived by Hottel & Sarofm (1967). One of the main reasons for choosing this method 
is the fact that in the present study the heat flux to the relatively cold and strongly 
absorbing glass surface is an important quantity. For this case the zone method gives 
very reliable results. 

In the Hottel zone method one divides the combustion space into a number of 
equal-sized volume zones (parallelopipeds), surrounded by surface zones along the 
glass bath and roof The three-dimensional space has to be divided in the model in 
n; by nj by volume zones (flame length, width, height direction, respectively). The 
modelling consists of half the combustion chamber, using symmetry conditions along 
the mid-plane through the flame. 

In the Hottel zone method one has to evaluate the radiation exchange factors: s^Sj, 
Si9k’ 9mdk - They represent the surface to surface, the surface to gas volume and volume 
to volume exchanges, respectively. With these factors evaluated beforehand and a 
calculated temperature field, one obtains for the net heat exchanges for surface zones: 


Q = 

^rtyj 


N _ K _ 

I -h E ^!9kE^-Ajq7, 

i=l 


( 5 ) 




with and qj = leaving fluxes from areas A. and A., = emitted flux from volume 

zone k, and for volume zones: 

N _ K _ 

Q„.k = E S^9k9j + E 9^9^E^-^KV^^k’ (6) 

j = 1 m — 1 

with = absorption coefficient of volume V^. 

Calculation of the g„g^ factors is especially cumbersome as they contain a 
six-fold space integration. Therefore, use was made of an algorithm from Siddal (1986) 
for the exchange factors. Up to now the full zone method was only applied for one 
gray gas with a constant absorption coefficient k. For the latter a value of k = 0-12 m " ^ 
has been taken as a good average value for the whole space. This has been done on 
basis of a literature review for natural gas flames by Post (1988). In this reference it 
has also been shown that the results are not very sensitive to k in the range of 0-08 
to O'15. 

Next to the Hottel method, a second radiative model has been included in the 
“Furnace” code as a computational option. The Discrete Transfer Method (DTM) 
solves the equation of radiative transfer in a different way. A detailed transcription 
of the DTM can be found in Lockwood & Shah (1981) and Wieringa (1992). The 
enclosure that is studied is divided into a number of volume and surface elements, 
as in the zone method. In each surface element a number of beam directions is chosen. 
From here each beam is traced towards the other side of the enclosure from where 
the beam is thought to emerge with an energy dependent on the boundary conditions. 
Then the beam is followed back and the intensity is determined in each volume that 
it passes, until the beam has reached the surface element. A major problem with the 
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X(Aim) 

Figure 2. The two gas spectra. 

DTM is the fact that a heat balance over the complete enclosure is not automatically 
satisfied, it requires a sufficient number of beam directions (16 or 32). 

The DTM has the advantage, compared to the Hottel zone method, that the 
absorption coefficient can easily be made position-dependent. Hence, it is possible 
to take into account the effect of soot on heat transfer by radiation. The disadvantage 
is that the computational time per radiation iteration is higher than with the Hottel 
zone method. 

In a few detailed studies also the spectral character of gas radiation for the 
combustion gases (COj and H 2 O) have been taken into account. Two gas spectra 
have been used, figure 2. The first has been taken from an earlier study by Alexander 
et al (1988) on the spectral effects in furnaces. It consists of 15 wavelength bands, of 
which 7 are perfectly transparent. It was computed according to data from Edwards 
(1960) for a somewhat smaller furnace and for gas of lower temperature. It has been 
used to show the influence of the combustion profile on the spectral effects, using 
the Hottel zone method. At 2000 K the total emissivity of the 15 band spectrum is 0T4. 

The second spectrum has been computed according to the statistical narrow band 
model by Goody (1964). This states that the mean gas emissivity of a narrow spectral 
band at wave number v can be written as: 

£^^^^=l-exp(-lT/^) (7) 

where W is the so-called equivalent width of a spectral line, averaged over a 
distribution of line strengths and (5 is the mean line spacing. An exponential-tailed 
inverse distribution has been taken for the probability density function of line strength. 
Soufiani et al (1986) showed that this distribution gives very accurate results for 
spectral lines having a Lorentz profile. Ludwig et al (1973) give approximations for 
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the emissivity using various line shapes and probability density functions, and tables 
of experimental values for several variables in wave number intervals of 25cm“‘. 
This way a spectrum has been obtained by using 372 intervals that are believed to 
reproduce the form of the spectrum accurately. It is shown in figure 2 for a mean 
beam length of 2-83 m and partial pressures of CO 2 and HjO of 0-08 and 0-15 atm, 
respectively. This spectrum yields a total emissivity of 0-23 at 2000 K. 

The apparent differences between the two gas spectra can be explained from the 
different geometries, gas temperatures and possibly also gas compositions, and also 
from the fact that the 15-band spectrum has been calculated using a wide band model. 
It should be noticed that the maximum of the Planck curve at high temperatures in 
the furnace lies at about 1-5 jum. This makes large differences, at high wavelengths, 
relatively unimportant. 


2.6 Modelling of turbulence-radiation interaction 

Due to turbulent fluctuations of chemical composition (COj, H 2 0-concentration) 
and of temperature, the transmissivity (absorptivity) and emissivity in a grid cell will 
fluctuate as well. Due to nonlinear behaviour of gas-radiation simple average values 
can give less accurate results. This effect has been investigated for a number of typical 
radiation beams for a converged Furnace-code (including grey-gas radiation) 
computational result using the following method. 

In order to find the spectral, directional radiative flux in a point, one beam of 
radiation is followed in a certain direction. In the first place, we determine the volumes 
that are run through, and the corresponding distances. In each volume the chemical 
composition and temperature are determined. Then the radiative transfer equation 
has to be solved, which is given by: 


LJx) = LJQ)rJ0,x) + 
or in discretized form: 




dxjx',x) , 


dx' 


dx' 


«) + Z ei,,<„('«)(T«Kn) - xjm - 1,«)) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 


Here cu is wave number (1/2), is spectral luminance, is transmissivity and ^ 
is directional black body emissive power, given by the Planck function. Further, x 
is the coordinate in the given direction and n and m are volume numbers. 
Transmissivities from the point of observation are calculated making use of the narrow 
band model as described above using 372 wave number intervals of 25 cm 
Chemical composition and temperature in a volume are found from local values 
of mixture fraction (/), mixture fraction variance (g), enthalpy (h) and temperature 
T). Now the radiative fluxes from the turbulent flame can be modelled in three ways. 

Method 1 makes use of mean values for the partial pressures and temperature. 
,us, the emissive power in each volume is calculated as: 

( 10 ) 

This method clearly underestimates the emission of the gas, because of the nonlinearity 
of emissive power with temperature. 
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(2) A better way is therefore method 2, which uses pdf-averaged values for the emis¬ 
sive power in each volume: 

\JT{f))Pif)df (11) 

Jo 

This method neglects, however, the correlation between emissivity (or t) and (black 
body) emissive power. When the instantaneous value of / is near the stoichiometric 
value (/si), the concentrations of HjO and COj and the temperature will be high, 
so that at the same time emissivity and emissive power will be high. When / is far 
from /s„ the reverse is the case. In this method, however, transmissivity is calculated 
from mean properties, and the correlation is lost. 

(3) Drawbacks of method 2 are avoided when an ensemble average is calculated of 
the spectral flux, using a large number of instantaneous (spatial) distributions of / 
along the optical path. With the double-delta pdf, it is possible to evaluate every 
possible /-distribution, but it appears to be more convenient when these are generated 
statistically. Then each instantaneous value of / in a volume is determined by a 
random number. The pdf prescribes the relation of / with the random number R, 

f-^Pr(R), ( 12 ) 

here is the cumulative distribution function of /, 

W)= ['p(/')d/'. (13) 

Jo 

Taking a large enough number of beams will give a small statistical error in the 
solution. In practice 250 beams were enough to obtain a standard deviation in the 
total flux of less than 1%. This stochastic procedure is also described by Faeth et al 
(1989, pp. 1-38). 


2.7 NOj, formation model 

A thermal NO formation model has been added to the combustion model. Thermal 
NO formation occurs via the so-called Zel’dovich mechanism (Zel’dovich 1946): 

Nj-t-O^NO-t-N, (14) 

*3 

N-l-02;^^N0-h0, 

where kj is the Arrhenius constant of reaction i. 

Reaction scheme 1 results in the following production equation: 


d[NO] 2[0] 

dt ~’/c2C02] + fc3[NO] 


[/c,/c2[N2][OJ-k3/c^[NO]2]. 


(15) 


The Arrhenius constants used for all reactions were obtained from Warnatz (1983) 
and Hanson & Salimian (1984) and are given in table 2. For the O-atom concentration 
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Table 2. Arrhenius constants of the reaction of the Zel’dovich 
mechanism. A:, = ,4- T''exp(- E/RT). 



A 

(m^/kmol s) 

n 

(-) 

E 

(kJ/kmol) 

k, 

l-8-10“ 

_ 

3'19105 

k. 

6-4!0^ 

I 

2-6M0‘^ 


AlO-lO'® 


4-23-10^ 

/C4 

1-37-10® 

1 

1-6010' 

A., 

2-25-10'' 

— 

4-96-10-' 


in (15) we used the reaction, 

Oz + M^eiO + O + M, (16) 

which for equilibrium gives 

m = ( 17 ) 

Since the NO-formation rate is slow compared to the combustion and the NO 
concentration is low relative to the concentration of other species in the flame, the 
NO formation is assumed not to influence combustion. This enables us to compute 
the NO formation in a post-processor to the combustion code, where the output of 
the combustion simulations can be used as input for the NO formation computations. 
A transport equation like (1) (see also table 1) is solved for the NO mass-fraction, in 
which (15) gives the source-term. A tophat PDF has been used to find the effect of 
turbulent fluctuations on the NO source term. 

2.8 Soot model 

The presence of soot in a furnace flame promotes radiation and hence the efficiency 
of heat transfer from the flame. In order to estimate this effect, the amount of soot 
and the distribution in the flame have to be known. Despite the highly complex 
nature of the chemistry of soot formation and oxidation in flames, some general 
principles begin to be well understood. Four more-or-less separate processes can be 
recognized: 

nucleation: fuel is decomposed and the first soot nuclei appear; 
coagulation: the soot particles collide and coalesce; 

surface growth: the mechanism by which the bulk of the soot mass is generated; 
oxidation: soot is oxidized mainly by O 2 and OF! to form gaseous products like CO 
and COj. 

The amount of soot formed depends strongly on the type of fuel. Methane and ethane 
give relatively low soot concentrations compared to ethylene and acetylene. 

The soot formation rates are kinetically limited, especially in the first part of the 
flame. This means that state relationships, e.g., soot mass eoncentrations as a function 
of mixture function / will depend on residence time. Accurate simulation of soot 
equires solving a transport equation for soot, with source terms for formation and 
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A two-equation model for the evolution of soot volume fraction,/„, and particle 
number density, n, is presented by Syed et al (1990). Two transport equations like 
(1) have to be solved for which the following source terms were formulated: 


d / n 
d^V^ 


= a(/)-iS(/) 



Ps 


df, 

dt 


= 7 {f)n + d(f), 


(18) 

(19) 


where p, is the density of soot, Nq is Avogadro’s number and a, jS, y and 6 are 
functions of the mixture fraction which represent nucleation, coagulation, surface 
growth and nucleation respectively. 

This model does not account for soot oxidation. However the oxidation model 
described by Magnussen & Hjertager (1976) was used in this study. Coupling of soot 
concentration to the radiation model is done by using the Planck mean of the 
absorption coefficient of soot. 


3. Description of the simulated furnaces 

We simulated two furnaces. One is the semi-technical size experimental furnace of 
the International Flame Research Foundation (IFRF) in Ijmuiden (The Netherlands). 
This furnace was used to simulate a glass-melting furnace, by forcing the major part 
of the heat loss to take place through the bottom of the furnace. In figure 3 a schematic 
is given of half of the furnace, with the burner port in an underport configuration. 
The furnace is 3-75 m long, 0-96 m high and 0-88 m wide. The heat input of the furnace 
is 750 kW, of which 500 kW enters via the natural gas. The temperature of the flue 
gas is approximately 1700K. The gas injection velocity typically is 125 m/s, whereas 
the air inlet velocity is 10 m/s. The air preheat is 1373 K in the standard case. 

The other furnace that we modelled is an industrial regenerative side-port fired 
glass-melting furnace, consisting of six burner compartments, of which three are 
cyclically fired. Figure 4 gives an overview of one compartment that we have modelled 
in our simulation studies. The dimensions of the combustion space are length 7-3 m, 
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Figure 4. Regenerative side port fired glass furnace. Position of points 1 to 4, 
for which radiative fluxes have been calculated, are indicated. 

height 2-4 m and breadth 3-3 m of one compartment. The secondary air is preheated 
to 1423 K, the glass bath temperature is 1773 K, air excess is 10%. 


4. Numerical method 

4.1 Solver 

To solve transport equations like (1) we have used a control-volume method combined 
with finite differences using both the upwind and the hybrid differencing schemes. 
To solve the hydrodynamical problem we have used the pressure-correction method. 
While developing our computer program we have paid much attention to flexibility, 
modularity and clarity of the code. At the moment the program can use several 
hydrodynamical solvers (like SIMPLE, Patankar 1980, and SIMPLEST, Spalding 1980) 
and also several solvers for the linear equations involved. These solvers are for most 
variables plane-TDMA and space-TDMA for pressure correction, mixture fraction/and 
its fluctuations g. These two solvers are two- and three-dimensional extensions of 
the well-known Tri-Diagonal-Matrix-Algorithm, see Patankar (1980). 

The coupled equations for flow and combustion are solved simultaneously in an 
iterative manner. The transport equation for NOj^ however can be solved separately 
when a converged flow and temperature field has been obtained. The radiative heat 
transfer models used (Hottel and DTM) lead to integral equations for the whole 
furnace space based on the found temperature field. This means that in this case a 
transport equation cannot be used. However, in the iterative flow solutions one 
does not need to make a radiation calculation for every iteration. One radiation 
iteration suffices for every five or ten iterations. 

4.2 Non-rectangular geometry 

As can be seen from figure 4 the roof of the combustion chamber is curved. Because 
the finite-differences method as used in our model is only capable of handling 
rectangular geometries, we had to modify our algorithm. We have chosen a porosity 
factor method which determines for each cell of the numerical grid the part of the 
cell-areas and the cell-volume available for the flow, similar to the method described 
by Moult et al (1979). 
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In all cases 3-D Cartesian nonlinear grids have been used. These grids are finely 
distributed near the inlet gas mixing zone to obtain a good prediction for the turbulent 
combustion field. A typical grid for the IFRF furnace with 16 x 24 x 20 points is 
shown in figure 5. To find grid dependency also 32 x 48 x 40 grids have been used in 
a few cases, this gave only slightly (< 3%) differing results. 

For the radiation calculations the volume zones of the Hottel or DTM model do 
not have to coincide with the finite difference grid. In general we used larger gridsizes 
for the radiative heat transfer. The radiation source term in the energy transport 
equations for a finer flow field grid cell uses the contribution from the radiative power 
and absorption obtained from the coarser grid. We attributed to the distribution of 
these a weighting factor proportional to the grid volume for the absorption of radiation 
and to rf = (7] gridpoint temperature) and volume for the emission of radiation. 
Typically one completely converged solution on the standard grid takes about 6 h of 
CPU-time on an HP735 computer. 

4.4 Validation of the model 

Next to the grid refinement study as mentioned under § 4.3, the model has been 
validated by experiments. For the 3-D flow and mixing of natural gas and air an 
isothermal experiment has been carried out on a cold (air) furnace model. The flow 
field and the mixing of a jet of air with an He-tracer and the primary air could well 
be predicted (Post & Hoogendoorn 1987; Post 1988). This validated the k~e turbu¬ 
lence modelling for this particular flow configuration of the furnaces studied. The full 
experimental validation of the complete model will be discussed by comparing with 
measurements of a semi-technical scale test furnace. 

5. Simulations 

5.1 Flow and combustion in test-furnace 

Some typical calculated fields in the vertical mid-plane through the burner for the 
IFRF furnace are shown in figures 6 and 7. In figure 6 the velocity vector field has 
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Figure 6. Velocity vectors in the symmetry plane with O"' underport Firing. 


been shown. It shows a recirculation zone with low velocities above the main flame 
jet. Figures 7a, b and c show respectively the isotherms, lines of constant oxygen 
concentration and constant NO concentrations. The distribution of the radiative heat 
flux to the load has also been computed and figure 8 shows such a distribution for the 
12"’ underport firing case. 

The tests at the IFRF by Van de Kamp ef al (1991) resulted in two baseline flames 
that were thoroughly tested during two trial periods. These two flames are both 
underport fired, at two different gas injection angles (12° and 20°). Plots of the 
temperature in the symmetry plane for both flames as simulated are shown in figure 9. 
It is clear from this figure that the mixing pattern is completely different for the 
two baseline flames. The 20° firing mode results in a much higher mixing rate and 
thus in faster combustion. As a result the maximum temperature is higher than in 
the 12° firing model, see also table 3. The predicted NO^ as simulated by FURNACE 
is also higher: 1074 ppm at 12° against 1470 ppm at 20° (both normalized at 0% O 2 ). 
The measured fluegas NO,, concentrations are 1070 ppm and 1170 ppm (0% O 2 ), at 
12° and 20° natural gas injection respectively. Further, the two-step combustion 
model, extended for combustion to include CO formation and for NO„ formation 
with a double delta-tophat pdf, has been used. 

A comparison can be made with the test at IFRF. In figure 8 the measured heat 
flux distribution is compared to the simulated one. The agreement is good only near 
the very end of the furnace, where the measurements show a lower flux, probably 
due to high radiative heat losses through the outlet and back-wall in the test. Flue 
gas temperatures (table 3) for two tested firing modes (12° and 20° gas injection 
angles) differ by 50 and 20 K for the two cases. In view of the measuring accuracy 
(50 K) of this temperature, good agreement is obtained, meaning that energy efficiency 
can be well predicted with the “Furnace” code. Taking the accuracy of the NO^ 
measurements into account (± 150 ppm), the two-step combustion model predicts 
the NO„ concentrations reasonably well (see also table 3). 

To achieve the temperatures normal in glass-melting furnaces, the combustion air 
is preheated. The preheat temperature normally is approximately 1373 K. The effect 
of the preheat temperature on the NO,, formation is illustrated in figure 10. At 1573 K 
air preheat the mean temperature in the furnace is 1800 K, while at 1073 K preheat 
the mean temperature is I670K. 

It can be seen from figure 10 that reducing the flame temperature by reducing the 
air preheat seems a feasible way of reducing NO„ emissions. This is confirmed by 
the measurements with which the simulations again agree very well. However, the 
furnace efficiency also decreases significantly when the air preheat temperature is 








Figure 8. Computed and measured heat flux distributions in axial direction. 
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able 3. Some characteristics of the baseline 12° and 20° underport flames, 
leasured data from IFRF. Simulations from FURNACE and complete model. 



Simulated 

2-Step 

combination model 

Measured (IFRF) 

12° 

20° 

12° 

20° 

12° 

20° 

™ax(K) 

2395 

2450 

2330 

2390 

_ 

_ 

'fiua(K) 

1765 

1710 

1767 

1705 

1718 

1685 

J':{kW/m^) 

72-6 

73-3 

70-7 

74-2 

68-8 

70-1 

due NO*(ppm) 

1074 

1470 

930 

1020 

1070 

1170 


ss melting furnaces are normally operated with an excess air level between 5% 
)% (airfactor X = 1.05-1.30). The glass refinement requires that the molten glass 
t in an oxidizing environment, but the furnace efficiency requires an airfactor 
' as possible, while still maintaining full burnout of the natural gas. The effect 
airfactor on the NO,, emission is shown in figure 11, in this case also there is 
agreement with measurements. 

jher airfactors result in somewhat higher NO^ emissions due to the increasing 
n concentration. Of course at high airfactors the temperature in the furnace is 
ed, due to the mixing of large amounts of relatively cold combustion air. The 
ations again predict the measured NO,j emissions quite well. Keeping the 
tor as low as possible is a way both to reduce the NO* emissions and to increase 
irnace efficiency. In genera! we found that a less intense mixing of natural gas 
ir results in longer flames with less NO formation. 

Results for industrial furnace 

the full simulation model of the industrial combustion chamber details of the 
combustion and heat transfer can be obtained (see Post 1987, pp. 884-895, 
and Post & Hoogendoorn 1987). Whether the flame is short or long depends 



Figure 10. Flue gas NO at several combustion air preheat temperatures. 
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strongly on the inlet conditions. It was found that the initial turbulent length scale 
is particularly important here. An intense mixing with a large turbulent length scale 
leads to high n, values and consequently to short flames. In this way the flame 
configuration can be influenced strongly. 

Some results for a long flame (small turbulent length scale at inlet port) will now 
be given. A picture of a long flame can be seen in figure 12a, here the surface of a 
constant mixture fraction / = 0-07, corresponding to an air factor of 0-87, is shown 
and in figure 12b the 2000 K surface is shown. The prescribed flow profiles at the 
combustion chamber are for the case of a precombustion of 44% in the burner. From 
the computations a 97% burnout of the fuel at the outlet is found for the long flame, 
complete burnout will occur in the passage to the regenerator. For the short flame 
a 100% burnout has been found. For this hot flame an average heat flow for half of 
the compartment is found; to glass bath TSl MW (99% of this by radiation and only 
1% by means of convection), wall losses 0.10 MW and flue gas heat loss 2-20 MW. 
The efficiency of the furnace, related to total fuel input, is 42% in this case. For a 
long, relatively cool flame with the same heat input the heat flow to the glass bath 
is 1-25 MW and the flue gas heat flow is 2-46 MW, where the flue gas still contains 
unburnt fuel. Combustion chamber efficiency is now 35%. 

A short or a long flame also has a large effect on NO-formation. For a short flame 
the NO-combustion in the outlet is 3481 ppm, whejteas for the long flame a value of 
4007 has been found. In general these NO-values for the industrial furnace are higher 
than those for the IFRF-test furnace. The temperatures in the industrial furnace are 
higher (flue gas temperatures of 1900 K. versus 1750 K). For this furnace we could 
clearly show the large effect of turbulent fluctuations on NO-formation. For the short 
flame the value of 3481 ppm drops to 1974 ppm (43% lower) if one neglects the 
turbulent fluctuations (tophat pdf) on the NO-source term. 

5.3 Effects of spectral radiation 

The main mode of heat transfer to the glass in a high temperature furnace is 
radiative heat transfer which in general is over 95% of the total heat flux. Previously 
Post & Hoogendoorn (1987) have shown that for prediction of fuel efficiency a simple 
single zone or axial flow model is sufficient. To find the effects of the spectral behaviour 
of gas radiation we included this in a simple model (see Hoogendoorn et al 1990). 
In this model we have the gas multiband radiation spectrum for COj and HjO at 
temperatures and partial pressures as occurring in the furnace. For the refractory 
material a grey surface has been assumed. Most of these materials have a low emissivity 
at high temperatures. For some specific samples an emissivity of 04 at 2000 K has 
been measured by us. For the glass a grey emissivity of 0-8 has been taken. 

Some results for the industrial furnace are given in figure 13. Here the effect of 
refractory emissivity has been given. Increasing s, results in a higher total heat flux 
to the glass This is due to the fact that a higher roof emissivity results in a strong 
increase of the roof radiation because the roof refractory transforms the banded gas 
radiation to a continuous emitted radiation. However, at low e, the roof reflects the 
banded radiation for a targe part (1 — £,.) in the same bands as the gas radiation. In 
these bands the gases have low transmission and will absorb the reflected radiation 
to a large extent before it reaches the glass. Figure 13 shows that the direct radiation 
decreases with higher e, due to the somewhat lower gas temperatures, however, the 
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Figure 13. Heat flux to glass as function of refractory emissivity. Full lines 
from spectral calculations, dotted for a 
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net flux (total) still increases. The increase of the roof emissivity can be obtained 
by structuring the refractory with cavities and protrusions to make it a “rough” 
surface or to apply a special coating, see Alexander et al (1988) and Fisher (1986). 
The relative importance of the spectral effects depend on the size of the furnace 
as expressed by the mean beam length L. Figure 14 gives results of the relative increase 
of glass load at constant heat input for different values of L. Small furnaces show 
increases of heat fluxes up to 5%, large furnaces show smaller (3%) benefits of increasing 

from 04 to 1. 

5.4 Turbulence-radiation interaction 

In order to estimate effects of turbulence on radiative fluxes in a glass furnace, a 
number of computations have been done for the industrial furnace. At four locations 
at the glass melt surface, see figure 4, the calculated spectral incident fluxes will be 
shown. Three of the points (1-3) lie at the symmetry plane in the centre of the flame. 
Point 4 is localized at the assumed symmetry plane between two flames. Vertical 
heights at these points are 1-9, 24, 2-0 and 2 4 m for points 1 to 4 respectively. In the 
vertical direction, the combustion chamber has been divided into 10 volumes. Because 
of symmetry properties, it is only necessary to consider half a burner compartment 
of the sideport-fired furnace. In this segment the thermal input of natural gas and 
preheated secondary air (1423 K) is 3-8 MW. The precombustion of the flame is 44%. 

For each point, T, /, g and mole fractions and are shown in figure 15. 
It is clear that for point 1, near the inflow opening, the path is the least uniform and 
the mixture fraction fluctuations g are the largest. It may therefore be expected that 
differences between the three computation methods will be the largest in point 1. 

Table 4 gives the total (normal) fluxes from the flame for the four points and for 
methods 1 to 3, (10)-(13). Results of method 3 (the stochastic method) have a statistical 
uncertainty, for which the standard deviation is also given. Several things may be 
noticed from table 4. In the first place, the total flux shows a maximum somewhere 
halfway in the flame. Towards the end of the flame and away from the flame axis, 
the flux decreases. 

Secondly, the differences between the fluxes calculated according to the three 
methods are the largest near the inflow. In point 1, the stochastic method predicts 


Table 4. Mean total normal radiative fluxes from the combustion 
gases, at points 1 to 4 in the glass furnace, calculated according 
to methods 1 to 3. For method 3, the standard deviation s in 
the mean flux in also given. 



Point 


q(lcW sr 



Method 1 

Method 2 

Method 3 

(kWm^ sr~‘) 


1 

5149 

53-02 

65-38 

0-34 


2 

67-05 

67-48 

70-33 

0-26 


3 

54-89 

55-12 

56-16 

0-19 


4 

55-39 

55-77 

57-52 

0-18 
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Table 5. Mean total directional radiative fluxes at point 1 in 
furnace, for different directions according to methods 1 to 3 as 
well as one case with a black background at temperature 


0(°) 

n(K) 

q(kWm^sr 

') 

S(93) 

(kWm^sr'M 

Method 1 

Method 2 

Method 3 

+ 30 

0 

63-43 

64-84 

75-47 

0-60 

+ 60 

0 

82-05 

83-82 

96-30 

0-60 

-30 

0 

41-12 

42-95 

58-25 

0-37 

-60 

0 

18-78 

20-40 

35-20 

0-32 

0 

1850 

210-1 

211-7 

222-9 

0-48 


a 27% higher flux than method 1, whereas method 2 only gives a 3-0% higher flux. 
However, further away from the inflow opening, the effect of turbulence quickly 
becomes smaller. For point 2, is only 4-9% higher than q^, and in point 3 this 
difference is only 2-3%. Even method 3 predicts flux increases by turbulence that are 
lower than are given by Faeth et al (1989). This may be a consequence of the fact 
that they studied vertical dilTusion flames where buoyancy can induce strong 
fluctuations. 

Table 5 shows total fluxes in point 1, calculated for different angles with the normal. 
Positive values of the angle indicate that observation is in the direction of the outflow 
opening in the symmetry plane of the flame (figure 4). A negative value indicates a 
beam towards the inflow port. With increasing positive angle, fluxes are found to 
increase, partly because the path length is increased. Moreover, the influence of 
turbulence is found to decrease. The latter probably is the result of decreasing values 
of g towards the end of the flame. The opposite is valid for negative angles. 

Also in table 5 fluxes are shown in normal direction in point 1, from the flame 
with a background flux. The background has been assumed to be a black surface at 


Table 6. Influence of soot on model predictions. Soot model of 
Syed et al (1990) has been used. Different values for the constants in the 
soot model were used for the two different flames to obtain agreement 
with measurements. 



T 

max 

(K) 

"^fluc 

(K) 

NO„„,(0%) 

(ppm) 

^load 

(kW/m^) 

/ 

•f v,max 

(X 10'') 

Underport firing 

no soot 

2451 

1710 

1408 

72-25 

— 

with soot 

2451 

1701 

1314 

73-19 

1-15 

Overport firing 

no soot 

2331 

1759 

1014 

71-97 

— 

with soot 

2324 

1699 

623 

76-42 

5-39 
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1850 K. This temperature is approximately the refractory temperature in the furnace. 
The refractory has been taken as black to avoid severe complication of the program 
when the calculation of reflected radiation is included. It turns out that with a black 
background radiation, the effect of turbulence is unchanged in the absolute sense. In 
relation with the total flux, the relative effect is reduced. 

5.5 Effect of soot formation 

Based on spectral radiation measurements carried out at the IFRF, Wieringa (1992) 
has estimated the amount of soot present in the IFRF furnace for two different flames. 
For the underport flame the maximum /„ is of the order 1-3 x 10"''; for the overport 
flame f is of the order 5-0 x 10"''. 

The constants of the soot model were adjusted for each of the two flames such 
that the simulated values of /„ correspond to the experimental values. Table 6 shows 
the influence of taking soot into account in the simulations. For the underport flame, 
soot loadings are too low to observe any important effect. The mean temperature 
decreases slightly and the NO emission level reduces only 7%. However, for the 
overport flame the temperatures decrease significantly because the flame radiation is 
stronger. This has the effect that the NO emission level is reduced almost 40%. 
Figures 16a and b show the [NO] distribution for the overport flame with and 
without accounting for the effect of soot. Also the flux to the load has increased. 
Measured NO emission levels are. 1214 ppm for the underport flame and 342 ppm 
for the overport flame. 

5.6 Reduction of NO-formation 

In the IFRF semi-technical furnace many tests have been done on burner modification 
to the effect on NO-formation and combustion. Next to underport firing, side-port 
and overport firing have also been done. 




Figure 16. NO concentration (ppm) in overport flame without (a) and with (b) 
soot. Interval between contourlines - 100 ppm. 
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Figure . 17. Comparison of 
the simulated and the measured 
NO emissions of the ifrf 
tests. (Circles correspond to 
underport flames, triangles to 
overport flames, squares to 
underport/overport flames, 
diamonds to sideport flames 
and crossed squares to parallel 
sideport flames. Also shown 
are the + 20% deviation lines.) 


In general, these tests resulted in lower NO^. concentrations in the flue gases, than 
for underport firing (see Koster 1992). The injection angle of the natural gas jet into 
the air flow is important. A large angle enhances mixing of gas and air leading to 
shorter flames but higher NO,, values. In general, a less intense mixing results in 
longer flames with less NO-formation. A reduction from 1600 to 400 ppm can be 
obtained by burner modifications. All tested cases have also been simulated (Koster 
1992), Figure 17 shows that within 20% for most tests a good agreement is reached 
between measurements and simulations, except for a few cases of low NO;^ 
concentrations in the tests. These were the slowly mixing, parallel-fired burner modes. 
In the simulations we obtained higher NO^ values, probably due to enhanced 
numerical diffusion in the initial part of the flame for the simulations, However, for 
practical applications these slowly mixing flames are unacceptable, as they give rise 
to a low burn-out and very high CO concentration. 

Further possibilities to reduce NO-emissions like air- or gas-staging, multiple gas 
injectors and increased recirculations of the gases can easily be investigated with the 
simulation model. 



6. Conclusions 

A complete computational model for turbulent flow, combustion and heat transfer 
in high temperature furnaces has been developed. It includes radiative heat transfer 
from combustion gases as well as turbulent flow and flame chemistry. With this model 
furnace performance can be predicted. 

Comparison of computed results with measurements in a semi-technical furnace 
shows good agreement for heat-flux distribution to load, furnace efficiency and 
concentration of the pollutant NO in flue gases. With the model many burner 
configurations could be computed. For the NO-concentration it could be shown that 
a low-mixing flame can result in a low NO-concentration. 
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Thermal radiation is the main mode (95%) of heat transfer in these furnaces. Spectral 
effects of gas radiation are important. Due to this, increasing the refractory ernissivity 
from the usual value of 0-4 to 0-95 can result in 5% increase in furnace efficiency. 

Turbulent fluctuations are shown to have a large influence on the radiative heat 
transfer in the flame zone of the combustion chamber. These fluctuations are also 
important in the NO-formation. Neglecting them leads to a 43% lower value for the 
emission of NO in the flue gases. The developed model ("Furnace"-code) can easily 
be used for the design of new and improved burners or furnaces. 
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Natural convection of a radiating fluid in a square 
enclosure with perfectly conducting end walls 

A YliCEL, S ACHARYA* and M L WILLIAMS 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, LA 70803, USA 

Abstract. Combined natural convection and radiation in an asym¬ 
metrically heated square enclosure is studied numerically with both 
adiabatic and perfectly conducting end walls. The momentum and energy 
equations are solved by a control volume based finite difference algorithm 
which is coupled with the discrete ordinates method for radiative heat 
transfer calculations. The changes in the flow patterns and temperature 
distributions due to the presence of radiation in an enclosure with 
conducting end walls are compared with those for the case of an enclosure 
with adiabatic end walls, and significant differences are noted. The flow 
field is stronger, and the heat input along the hot wall and the end walls 
are greater for the conducting end wall case. The effects of optical thickness, 
scattering and wall eraissivity on the flow and temperature fields and heat 
transfer rates are analysed. 

Keywords. Natural convection; radiation; enclosure. 


1. Introduction 

Thermal radiation can strongly interact with enclosure natural convection in many 
situations of engineering interest such as nuclear reactor safety, combustion, fire and 
plumes, porous media and solar collectors. Ostrach (1988) provides a comprehensive 
review of studies where natural convection is the only mode of heat transfer in 
enclosures. Studies dealing with the interaction between radiation and natural 
convection has been the subject of reviews by Viskanta (1984), Yang (1986) and 
Viskanta & Menguc (1987). Representative studies include those reported by Lauriat 
(1982a, b) who used the P-1 differential approximation to study radiation-convection 
interactions of a participating medium in vertical enclosures. Desrayaud & Lauriat 
(1985) later extended the study for a radiating vertical fluid layer. Using the P-1 
approach, Fusegi & Farouk (1986, pp. 81-8) studied the interaction in a square 
enclosure with asymmetrical heating. They later extended the study for fire-spread 
applications (Fusegi & Farouk 1987, pp. 63-8). Webb & Viskanta (1987) studied the 
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natural convection caused by the irradiation of a fluid layer. Yiicel et al (1989) used 
the discrete ordinates method to study the combined natural convection-radiation 
interactions in an enclosure with a participating medium. Kassemi & Duval (1990) 
employed a zona! approach to analyse the effects of radiation on the transport process 
in rectangular enclosures. Kassemi & Naraghi (1990) used a discrete exchange factor 
method described by Naraghi & Kassemi (1989) to study radiation-natural 
convection interactions in a square enclosure. Tan & Howell (1991) used the product 
integration method (PIM) proposed by Tan (1989) together with a nonlinear-SOR 
strategy to study radiation-natural convection in a square enclosure. 

In the above-mentioned studies of natural convection-radiation interactions in 
asymmetrically heated enclosures, adiabatic conditions are customarily assumed on 
the end walls. Yet, adiabatic conditions are not easily realized in experimental settings 
or engineering applications. The effects of conducting end walls should be taken into 
consideration for more realistic simulations. In this paper, two-dimensional natural 
convection of a radiating fluid in an externally heated vertical square enclosure is 
studied. The end walls are assumed to be perfectly conducting, and results are 
compared with results obtained with the assumption of adiabatic end walls. The 
perfectly conducting end wall condition has been shown to be a realistic end wall 
condition, with gas as the working fluid (ElSherbiny et al 1982) and represents a first 
approximation to account for the influence of conduction along the enclosure walls. 

Various solution methods are currently available for the solution of radiative fluxes. 
These include: the zonal method, the flux method, the ray-tracing method, the 
Monte-Carlo method, the discrete exchange factor method, the product integration 
method, the finite volume method and the discrete ordinates method. More details 
on many of these methods can be found in Viskanta (1984), and Viskanta & Menguc 
(1987). In this paper, the discrete ordinates method is used to solve the radiation part 
of the problem. In comparison with many other competing methods, the discrete 
ordinates method has been shown to yield higher order accurate solutions to the 
equations of radiative heat transfer in problems involving radiation affected buoyant 
enclosure flows (Yiicel et al 1989). In the present work, the radiation calculations 
using the discrete ordinates method are coupled with a control volume based finite 
difference algorithm which is used to solve the momentum and energy equations. 
The changes in the natural convection flow patterns and temperature and heat transfer 
distributions due to the presence of radiation are analysed and results compared for 
both linear temperature and adiabatic boundary conditions. 


2. Analysis 

The physical model consists of a gray, absorbing, emitting and isotropically scattering 
fluid in a square enclosure (figure 1). The fluid is Newtonian and incompressible; 
viscous dissipation is neglected and physical properties are taken as constant except 
for the density. The flow is assumed to be laminar, steady and two-dimensional. With 
these assumptions, the equations for the conservation of mass, momentum and energy 
can be expressed in dimensionless form as follows. 
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Figure 1. Schematic representation of 
the physical system. 
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where the Boussinesq approximation {p = PoU-fiT- Tq)]) was used in the 
buoyancy term to allow for the variation of density with temperature. In the above 
equations, the buoyancy induced by external heating is represented by the external 
Rayleigh number Ra£. 

The term ((jf)o/Pl-Pr)V-Q£ in the energy equation represents the radiative energy 
deposition and is determined from the solution of the radiative transfer equation. 
The equation governing the steady state dimensionless radiation intensity / is given by 


pidl/dX) + iidl/dY) + t/ = {z/4n) 


(I — a})B + CO 



( 5 ) 


where I is the dimensionless intensity of radiation at a point (X, Y) in the direction 
fi. The emissive power B is expressed as 

B = (T/Tor = W0o+ir. (6) 


The radiative heat flux vector can be calculated by the intensity distribution, 


Qr= flIdQ.= (/ri + ^j)/dQ. 
4-71 J 4-k 


( 7 ) 


Integrating (5) over the whole solid angle yields a relation for the divergence of the 
radiative heat flux vector 


V-Qk = (1 -cd)T 




(8) 


which is substituted in the energy equation. 
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2.1 Boundary conditions 


No-slip (zero velocity) boundary conditions are imposed on the rigid walls. Two 
end-wall boundary conditions are considered for temperature: either thermally 
insulated (adiabatic case) or perfectly conducting (linear temperature case). These 
conditions along = 0 and AT = 1 are expressed as: 


adiabatic case: QT’i = (—V(^ + ((^o/P1)Qr)'* = 0> (9^) 


linear temperature case: if>{X, Y) = 0-5 — Y 


(9b) 


The two other walls are maintained at temperatures T* (hot wall) and (cold wall) 
respectively. For black surfaces the intensity of radiation leaving a bounding surface 
is simply the blackbody intensity of radiation emitted at the surface temperature. 
For diffusely reflecting and emitting end walls, the boundary intensity in the direction 
il leaving the surface is given by 




4n 


ln-n|J(X, l^il',)d!:i' 


o-n, <0 


at 


X = 0 and X = l, 


( 10 ) 


where e is the surface emissivity (e = 1 for black surfaces) and n is the unit normal 
at the surface. 


2.2 Solution procedure 

Equations (l)-(8) with the associated boundary conditions provide a complete 
mathematical formulation of the problem. The mass, momentum and energy equations 
are solved by a control-volume based finite difference procedure. Pressure-velocity 
interlinkage is resolved using the SIMPLER algorithm (Semi Implicit Method for 
Pressure Linked Equations Revised). This method is described in detail by Patankar 
(1980). The solutions to the equation of radiative transfer are obtained by the discrete 
ordinates method. In the discrete ordinates formulation, the solid angle is discretized 
by selecting an ordered set of directions with predetermined weights. Quantities 
involving integrals over the solid angle are evaluated by sums over the discrete 
directions with weights as the weighting functions. The spatial discretization 
introduced to obtain a finite difference form of the radiative transfer equation employs 
the same control volumes (cells) as the simpler algorithm. For example, for a control 
volume bounded by (X(,X,^j) and (Yj, Yy+j), the discretized form of (5) can be 
expressed as 


ih + l , E (^1+1 

(X,,,-X,) ’"(Yj,,-Y,) 


+ Tl = S, 


( 11 ) 


where I is the intensity at the centre of the control volume, and fi„ and are the 
direction cosines of the vector ft. The above equation represents the radiative energy 
balance for a control volume, with the first two terms on the left-hand side of the 
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equation representing the loss of radiant energy across the control volume boundaries, 
the third term representing the loss by absorption and scattering, and the source 
term on the right representing the gains due to inscatter from other directions and 
due to emission. 

The interface and cell-centre /-values are related using the linear or the step inter¬ 
polation scheme which, in the i- and y-directions, are mathematically expressed as 


I = al.^ j + (1 - a)I; = al.^ ^ + (1 - a)Ij, (12) 

with a = 0-5 for the linear model and a = 1 in the step model. Equations (11) and 
(12) together lead to the discrete ordinates equation, which is solved by sweeping 
away from the boundaries. In the presence of scattering media or reflecting boundaries, 
the discrete ordinates equations are coupled and therefore have to be solved iteratively. 
Details of the discrete ordinates methodology can be found in Duderstadt & Martin 
(1979), Fiveland (1987, pp. 9-18) and Yiicel et al (1989). 

The coupled mass, momentum, energy and radiative transfer equations are solved 
through a global iterative procedure which is outlined below: 

(1) Initial velocity and temperature fields are assumed. 

(2) The radiative transfer equation is solved for the given temperature field. The 
incident radiant energy term in (8) and the boundary radiative heat flux terms in 
(9a) are then determined. 

(3) Equations (l)-(4) are solved to obtain a new flow field and temperature distribution. 

(4) The next iteration is performed by repeating steps 2 and 3. The procedure is 

continued until convergence is obtained on velocity and temperature to within a 
prespecified tolerance (|<?^?/^ - < 10‘=). 

2.3 Numerical uncertainty 

The calculations are performed on a 32 x 32 nonuniform grid packed towards the 
walls (generated by an algebraic stretching procedure with a packing factor of T5) 
which was found to be adequate for natural convection in externally heated vertical 
and inclined enclosures (Acharya & Goldstein 1985; Yiicel et al 1989). Table 1 provides 
a comparison, for two grid sizes, of the values of the dimensionless total and radiative 
heat fluxes along the hot wall for the adiabatic end wall case. It can be seen that the 
two solutions agree to within 1% of each other. Furthermore, the overall energy 


Table 1. Dimensionless average heat fluxes on the hot wall for the adiabatic end 
case, Ra^ = 5 x 10®, PI = 0 02, o = 0. 


T 

32 X 

32 Grid 

50 X 

50 Grid 

Total, Qr 

Radiation 

QRfo/P^ 

Total; Qr 

Radiation 

Non-radiating 

13-83 

0 

13-76 

0 

5-0 

31-93 

23-77 

31-76 

23-64 

10 

39-36 

31-63 

39-21 

31-55 

0-2 

46-45 

37-67 

46-11 

37-40 
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balance requires 

f C(Qr-jV=o-{Qr-j)y = J<lX 

J x-0 

+ [(Qr-i)x=o-(Qr-i);f=i]dy = 0. (13) 

J x = 0 

In all cases presented here, E differs from zero in only the third digit after the decimal 
point. 


3. Results and discussion 

In this section results are presented in the form of streamline and isotherm contour 
plots, midplane velocity profiles and heat transfer rates on the walls. The dimension ¬ 
less stream function is obtained from the velocity field solution by evaluating the 
integral 


f'l/dT (14) 

J 0 

along constant X lines with ij/ = 0 at X = 7 = 0. 

Numerical solutions are obtained for a Prandtl number of 0-72. The reference 
temperature ratio is taken to be <^o = i.e. TJT^ = 0-5. The constant fluid property 
assumption and the Boussinesq approximation are reasonable for the above TJT,, 
ratio (Chang et al 1983). 

We consider a base case with Ra£ = 5 x 10® to demonstrate radiation affected 
temperature and buoyant flow fields in a square enclosure. The assumption of two- 
dimensional laminar flow is valid for the above value of the external Rayleigh number 
(Larson & Viskanta 1976; Acharya & Goldstein 1985). The isotherm and streamline 
contour plots for a nonradiating fluid are shown in figure 2 for the adiabatic case 
and in figure 3 for the linear temperature case. The temperature and flow fields are 
centro-symmetric in the absence of radiation. The inner core is thermally-stratified 
and multicellular and is surrounded by an outer convective roll rotating in an anti- 


isotherms 



Streamlines 



Figure 2. Isotherms and streamlines for a nonradiating fluid (adiabatic case; 
Ra£ = 5 X 10®). 
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Isotherms o.4 Streamlines 




Figure 3. Isotherms and streamlines for a radiating fluid (linear temperature case; 
RaE = 5 X 10"). 


clockwise sense. Large velocity and temperature gradients indicating a boundary 
layer structure exist in regions adjacent to the thermally active (hot and cold) walls. 
For the adiabatic case, the isotherms are not orthogonal to the adiabatic walls when- 
radiation is present. Thus, while the total flux at the wall is zero, the individual 
contributions due to radiation and conduction are non-zero. In the case of perfectly 
conducting end walls strong temperature gradients are also present near the end 
walls. As a result, the multicellular inner core structure extends toward the upper 
hot and lower cold corners of the enclosure. 

Radiation effects for an absorbing, emitting but nonscattering fluid (a» = 0) are 
illustrated in figures 4 and 5. The isotherms and streamlines presented are for an 
optical thickness of one and a Planck number of 0-02 which entail significant heating 
of the fluid by radiative transfer. The enclosure walls are assumed to be black unless 
otherwise noted. For the case with adiabatic end walls (figure 4), the central tem¬ 
perature stratification is less apparent. Temperatures above the mean temperature 
TQ,{(j> > 0) prevail throughout most of the enclosure reflecting the penetration of the 
hot fluid; colder regions (tj) < 0) are confined to the region in the vicinity of the cold 
wall and the lower left part of the enclosure. The flow pattern is significantly altered 
due to radiation, with the most significant effect being the disappearance of the 


Isotherms Streamlines 




Figure 4. Isotherms and streamlines for a radiating fluid (adiabatic case: 
Ra£ = 5 X 10". PI = 0-02, t = 1-0, co = 0). 
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Isotherms 



Streamlines 



Figure 5. Isotherms and streamlines for a radiating fluid (linear temperature case' 
Rag = 5 X 10®, PI = 0-02, T = 10, CO = 0). 


multicellular inner core. The flow is unicellular and significantly stronger. For the 
perfectly conducting end walls (figure 5) the penetration of the hot wall radiation 
into the medium is not as large as in the adiabatic case but is still quite significant. 
The unicellular flow is more vigorous in this case. 

Figure 6 shows the temperature variations along both end walls for the adiabatic 
case. For the nonradiating fluid, the temperature remains relatively uniform over the 
length of the walls but drops (or rises) sharply at the corners. For the radiating fluid 
radiation is the dominant heat transfer mechanism. The end wall temperature variations 
are closer to the linear temperature condition (dashed line); as a consequence, in the 
presence of radiation, the temperature and flow patterns of the adiabatic and linear 
temperature cases (figures 4 and 5) are more similar to each other than in the non¬ 
radiating cases. 

The vertical and horizontal velocity profiles along the respective horizontal and 
vertical midplanes are shown in figure 7. When radiation is not accounted for, the 
inner core is rather stagnant. Radiation causes an overall increase in the velocities 
and the constant-velocity-core disappears. Large velocity gradients exist along both 
the thermally active walls and the end walls. As noted earlier, the flow is stronger in 



Figure 6. Temperature profiles on the 
end walls (.Y=0 and ^=1) for the 
adiabatic case Rag = 5 x 10®, PI = 0 02 

(M = 0. 
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Figure 7. Velocity profiles for a radiating fluid: (a) Vertical velocity on the 
X - 0-5 midplane; (b) horizontal velocity on the Y~ 0-5 midplane (Ra^ = 5 x 10®, 
PI = 0-02, T = 1-0, cu = 0; AD = adiabatic case, LT = linear temperature case). 


the linear temperature case as seen by the increased magnitudes of velocities compared 
to the adiabatic case. 

The effects of the optical thickness on the isotherm and streamline patterns are 
presented in figures 8 and 9 for an enclosure with perfectly conducting end walls. 
Figure 8 presents the temperature and flow field for an optical thickness of 5 and 
the general behaviour is similar to that with an optical thickness of unity. The flow 
is unicellular. On the other hand, for t = 0-2, the radiative interactions between the 
enclosure walls are greater in an optically thinner medium because of lessened 
attenuation by the fluid. The colder regions extend further into the mid-region 
(figure 9) and a strong core temperature stratification manifests itself. The resulting 
flow exhibits a multi-cellular pattern. The inner core consists of a primary convective 
roll in the lower half and a secondary roll in the upper half. 

Figure 10 illustrates the changes in the temperature and flow fields for an iso¬ 
tropically scattering fluid with co = 0’5. Compared to the nonscattering fluid case 
(figure 5), there is less absorption of radiation by an absorbing and scattering fluid. 


Isotherms 0.4 



Streamlines 



Figure 8. Isotherms and streamlines for a radiating fluid (linear temperature case- 
Rag = 5 X 10®, PI = 0-02, T = 5-0, CO = 0 ). 
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Isotherms o.4 



Figure 9. Isotherms and streamlines foi 
Rag = 5 X 10®. PI = 0 02, t = 0'2, co = 0) 


Streamlines 



a radiating fluid (linear temperature case: 


Therefore the temperature distribution is more similar to that for an optically thinner 
nonscattering fluid (figure 9). The flow pattern also exhibits two distinct rolls in the 
inner core surrounded by an outer wall-adjacent roll, all rotating in the counter¬ 
clockwise direction. Compared to the adiabatic case (not shown) where nearly 
symmetrical inner rolls are obtained, the inner flow pattern is less symmetrical in the 
conducting end wall case. 

Average values of the dimensionless total heat flux (conductive and radiative 
combined) and the radiative contribution to the total heat flux are presented in 
table 2. Overall, the heat transfer rates are much higher for a radiating fluid. For 
PI =0-02, the net heat input (at = 0 and F = 0) is about 5-12% higher for the, 
linear end-wall-temperature case than that for the adiabatic case. The ratio of the 
total and the radiative fluxes on the hot wall (Y = 0) vary little from one case to the 
other. Radiation accounts for around 75-80% of the total heat flux on the hot wall 
in all three cases (t = 0-2, 1-0, 5 0). There is an additional but small heat input from 
the lower end wall (X — 0} in the linear temperature case. Its magnitude increases 
with increasing optical thickness and the corresponding radiative contribution 
increases from a net heat loss (output) to a net heat gain (input). The total heat 
output from the cold Wall (7 = 1) is obviously identical to the total heat input from 
the hot wall for the adiabatic case, but is around 20% lower for the linear temperature 




Figure 10. Isotherms and streamlines for a scattering fluid (linear temperature 
case: Ra^ = 5 x 10®, PI = 0 02, t = 1-0, o) = 0-5). 
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Table 2. Average heat fluxes on the enclosure walls (Ra^ = 5 x 10^ PI = 0-02, co = 0). 


T 


Hot wall 
(F = 0) 

Cold wall 

(F=l) 

Bottom end wall 
(A = 0) 

Top end wall 
(A'=l) 

Qt' 


■ Qr 

(Qfi<(>o/Pl) 

Qr 

(Qa<(>o/Pl) 

Qj 

(Qr<^o/P1) 

Nonrad. AD“ 

13-83 

0-00 

13-83 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 


LT® 

10-69 

0-00 

10-69 

0-00 

5-28 

0-00 

5-28 

0-00 

0-2 

AD 

46-45 

31-61 

46-45 

31-87 

0-00 

-5-09 

0-00 

-2-07 


LT 

47-52 

38-22 

38-73 

27-37 

1-14 

-3-33 

9-93 

4-31 

10 

AD 

39-36 

31-63 

39-36 

24-39 

0-00 

-3-84 

0-00 

- 1-87 


LT 

40-38 

32-40 

31-96 

20-14 

2-25 

-1-24 

10-67 

4-70 

5-0 

AD 

31-93 

23-77 

31-93 

16-05 

0-00 

- 1-72 

0-00 

-0-79 


LT 

31-54 

23-78 

24-79 

12-39 

6-33 

2-98 

13-08 

6-53 


“ad; adiabatic case; '’lt: linear temperature case; dimensionless total flux; * dimensionless 
radiative flux. 


case. The radiative contribution to the total heat flux on the cold wall drops down to 
50-65% for both cases. Approximately one-fourth of the total heat output from the 
enclosure (at A = 1 and T = 1) is transferred out from the top end wall (X = 1) for 
the linear temperature case; about half of this amount is by radiation. 

The effect of nonblack (reflecting) end walls on the boundary layer structure along 
the hot and cold walls is small as can be seen in figure 11. The radiative heat fluxes 
on the end walls are drastically reduced for s = 0-2. The net heat input, with a small 
contribution from the lower end wall, remains relatively unchanged, but the total 
heat output from the cold wall increases to compensate for the decreased radiative 
heat loss from the top end wall. 

3.1 Computational issues 

The computations were performed on a Floating Point Systems 264 Attached 
Processor with an IBM 3084 computer as the front end machine. A typical case with 




Figure 11. Isotherms and streamlines for a radiating fluid (linear temperature 
case with end wall emissivity of 0-2: Ra^ = 5 x 10®, PI = 0-02, t = 0-2, co = 0). 
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radiation using S4 quadrature required about 500 iterations (0'37 CPU seconds per 
iteration) for the 32 x 32 grid. The difference in CPU times between a scattering and 
nonscattering case was insignificant. Although problems with scattering require inner 
iterations in the discrete ordinates calculations, only one inner iteration is needed 
per global iteration after the first 10-15 outer iterations and as the calculations move 
rapidly towards convergence. This trend also holds for problems with reflective 
boundaries which also require inner iterations. 


4. Conclusions 

When radiation is the predominant mechanism of heat transfer, the effects of radiation 
on natural convection in an externally heated square enclosure with perfectly 
conducting end walls are similar to, but more pronounced than those in an enclosure 
with adiabatic end walls. The temperature distribution is significantly altered by 
radiation, resulting in higher temperatures in the inner region of the enclosure and, 
for adiabatic end walls, an end wall temperature closer to the linear temperature 
profile. Velocities are intensified in the presence of radiation. For the linear 
temperature case, the resulting flows are stronger than the corresponding flow in the 
adiabatic case and are generally characterized by a single prevalent convective roll. 
A multicellular inner core can develop for an optically thin or scattering fluid. Along 
the hot wall and the end walls, the heat input is larger for the conducting end wall case. 


List of symbols 

B dimensionless emissive power, (T/Tq)'''; 

g gravitational acceleration; 

Gr Grashof number, — rj L^/v^;_ 

/ dimensionless radiation intensity, 

k thermal conductivity; 

L height and width of enclosure; 

P dimensionless pressure, p*lpQ{vjL)^; 

p, p* thermodynamic and mo difie d pressures, p*-p + Popx; 

PI Planck number, {k/L)/4aTl; 

Pr Prandtl number, v/a; 

q volumetric heat generation rate; _ 

Qn dimensionless radiative heat flux, qg,l4aT*\ 

Qt dimensionless combined heat flux, qr/lki — T^)/L]; 

Rag external Rayleigh number, gfil — TJ L^/va; 

T temperature; 

T^, hot and cold wall temperatures; 

Tq reference (mean) temperature, (+ T^)/2\ 

U, V dimensionless velocities in X- and Y-directions, ul{vlL), r/(v/L); 
X, Y dimensionless coordinates, x/L, y/L, 

OL thermal diffusivity; 

y? thermal expansion coefficient; 
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£ wall emissivity; 

K absorption coefficient; 

ju, ^ direction cosines in X- and F-directions; 

V kinematic viscosity; 

p density, po[l-P{T- To)]; 

Po reference density; 

cr scattering coefficient; 

(T Stefan-Boltzmann constant; 

T optical thickness, (k + o-) L; 

dimensionless temperature, (T— Tq)I(T^— T,,); 

(/>o reference temperature ratio, Tq/( T,, — T^); 

ij/ stream function; 

ft direction vector, pi + ^j; 

CO scattering albedo; 

V dimensionless gradient operator, id/dX +jd/dY. 
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Finite element/finite volume approaches with adaptive time 
stepping strategies for transient thermal problems 
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Abstract. Transient thermal analysis of engineering materials and 
structures by space discretization techniques such as the finite element 
method (FEM) or finite volume method (FVM) lead to a system of parabolic 
ordinary differential equations in time. These semidiscrete equations are 
traditionally solved using the generalized trapezoidal family of time 
integration algorithms which uses a constant single time step. This single 
time step is normally selected based on the stability and accuracy criteria 
of the time integration method employed. For long duration transient 
analysis and/or when severe time step restrictions as in nonlinear problems 
prohibit the use of taking a larger time step, a single time stepping strategy 
for the thermal analysis may not be optimal during the entire temporal 
analysis. As a consequence, an adaptive time stepping strategy which 
computes the time step based on the local truncation error with a good 
global error control may be used to obtain optimal time steps for use 
during the entire analysis. Such an adaptive time stepping approach is 
described here. Also proposed is an approach for employing combined 
FEM/FVM mesh partitionings to achieve numerically improved physical 
representations. Adaptive time stepping is employed thoughout to 
practical linear/nonlinear transient engineering problems for studying 
their effectiveness in finite element and finite volume thermal analysis 
simulations. 

Keywords. Transient thermal analysis; finite element method; finite 
volume method; temporal analysis. 


Introduction 

The complexity of modern engineering systems places increased demand on thermal 
analysis of engineering systems with accurate physical interpretations. More and 
more discrete numerical methods such as the finite difference method (fdm) (Lax & 
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Wendroff 1964; Richtmeyer & Morton 1967), finite element method (FEM) 
(Zienkiewicz & Cheung 1965; Bathe 1982; Hughes 1987) etc., are used in conduction 
heat transfer analysis. The finite element method provides a close approximation of 
curved boundaries, and a systematic and general way of modelling the boundary 
conditions. For these reasons, FEM has become a powerful numerical tool in real 
engineering problems. 

The finite difference method is another numerical technique in which the 
approximate solution is obtained by directly discretizing the governing differential 
equation. This form of the finite difference method has been historically restricted to 
rectangular domains and meshes and later been extended to included applicability 
to general, orthogonal curvilinear coordinate systems. Another approach that has 
received attention among heat transfer analysts and researchers is the control volume 
approach (Patankar & Baliga 1978; Patankar 1980; Baliga & Patankar 1983). In this 
approach, an energy balance is applied to discrete control volumes and discretization 
is used only where surface fluxes require approximation. The property of the control 
volume approach is that the resulting finite difference equations are conservative, 
and the discrete equations maintain an accurate accounting of energy flows in the 
domain. In the application of the finite difference and control volume methods, the 
coordinate system must be defined over the entire solution domain prior to effecting 
the discrete method. The finite element method, however, removes the above 
disadvantage by utilizing a coordinate system which is local to each individual element. 
Another approach is the use of finite element philosophy (such as isoparametric 
formulations based on a finite volume) directly to the conservative energy form of 
the heat conduction equation, and obtaining the discrete form based on the energy 
balance. This approach called the finite volume approach, is cited to have the benefits 
of the finite element method in its applicability to a general curvilinear domain, while 
preserving the conservation of energy (Schneider 1982; Baliga & Patankar 1983; 
Schneider & Zedan 1983; Banaszek 1984). 

The finite element method follows a philosophically different approach than does 
the finite difference method. In elasticity problems, for e.g., there exists a variational 
extremum principle such that the minimization of potential energy or the application 
of the principle of virtual work leads, naturally, to the discrete model. In heat 
conduction, such a natural formulation with-a clear physical interpretation does not 
exist (Zienkiewicz & Cheung 1965; Bathe 1982; Owen & Damjanic 1983; Taylor et al 
1983, pp. 405-31; Hughes 1987; Tamma & Namburu 1989; Namburu & Tamma 
1991), although the existence of variational forms for thermal analysis situations can 
be proven. 

Traditionally, the semi-discrete time dependent equations obtained for the transient 
analysis are solved with a time stepping scheme using the trapezoidal family of the 
algorithms (Bathe 1982; Hughes 1987; Tamma & Namburu 1989; Namburu & 
Tamma 1991). Normally a single time step is employed over the entire temporal 
analysis. This single time step is normally selected based on the stability and accuracy 
criteria of the time integration scheme used. For a particular trapezoidal family of 
algorithms, the time step is based on the accuracy desired. Explicit and implicit 
methods have been used in the past. Whereas explicit methods are easy to code, the 
severe time step restriction brought by stability considerations have made implicit 
methods, in particular the trapezoidal Crank-Nicolson method, a logical choice by 
many analysts. However, although the method is unconditionally stable, the time 
step is still dictated by accuracy considerations. Nonetheless, the single time step 
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selected initially for desired accuracy levels may not be optimal at all times during 
the analysis. It is possible that the time step selected may be too large for the accuracy 
desired in the analysis. It is also possible that the initial time step selected is too 
small during the analysis and the same desired accuracy could have been obtained 
using a larger time step during the analysis. An adaptive automated time stepping 
approach based on local truncation error with good control of global error will yield 
optimal time steps which changes continually during the analysis. Such an adaptive 
time stepping strategy based on local tfuncation error is considered here for the 
practical applicability to engineering problems in conjunction with finite element and 
finite volume methods. Conduction/convection/radiation effects are included. A brief 
overview of finite element/fmite volume methods is first described followed by an 
effective automated time stepping approach adopted in this paper. Combined mesh 
partitionings involving fem/fvm meshes based on physical situations to obtain 
numerically improved physical representations have been considered. Numerical test 
cases are described and comparative pros and cons are identified for practical 
situations. 


Geometry and element definition 

For purposes of illustration, attention is restricted here to two-dimensional problems. 
A typical solution domain is shown in figure 1 which is subdivided into linear 
quadrilateral finite elements. A typical element is shown in figure 2, with the local 
coordinate system For the individual element, the local node numbers ranging 
from 1 through 4 are shown and the temperature field T and the global coordinates 



1 


Figure 2. A typical finite volume element. 
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X, y are interpolated using bilinear isoparametric formulations of the form 


4 . 



(1) 
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1 = 1 
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where the shape functions fV; are defined by 


iV3=i(l + ^)(l+^), 

Af4 = i(l(4) 
The X and y derivatives of the temperature can be determined as 


dT * BNi 
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where the x and y derivatives of the shape functions appearing in (5) are determined by 
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Considering a general line segment shown in figure 3, the normal vector while 
traversing along from point 1 to point 2 is defined by 

dS = dyi — dxj. 


dx 
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The above definitions set the basis in the development of the finite element/finite 
volume formulations as described next. 

Finite element equations and element matrices 

Of interest here are general nonlinear transient thermal problems governed by 


p, (dr/3t)-v-(Kvr) = ( 2 , (8) 

with the appropriate boundary and initial conditions. These are defined as 

T=r,, onr„ (9) 

9i«i-9s + 9fc + 9r = 0. onr2, (10) 

where 

q, ^hiT-T,), ( 11 ) 

<?, = o-e(r-0 (12) 


Applying the traditional Galerkin finite element method to (8-12), using the shape 
functions defined in the earlier section, leads to a semi-discrete equation of the form 

CC]{r} + + [X,] + [^:,]]{r} = {k} + {Rg} + {r,} + {R,} + {R,} 

(13) 

where [C] is the capacitance matrix, [X^], [X^,] and [XJ are element conduction 
matrices corresponding to conduction, convection and radiation respectively; {Re}, 
{Xq}, {Rg}, (R),}, {Rr} are the load vectors from specified nodal temperatures, internal 
heat generation, edge heating, radiation and convection. These are defined as 


[C] = pcN'^N dQ, (14) 

[XJ = f B^KBQ, (15) 

J Oe 

[XJ = f hN-^NdCl, (16) 

Ti 

[XJ{T}=j (17) 

{RJ=- ■ (18) 

V r, 

{Rq}= 1 QN-^dSl, (19) 

J He 

/% 

{R,}= q,N^dr, (20) 

J Fi 

{Rj=f hT,N-^dr, (21) 

J Fi 
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R} = 


asT^N'^dT, 


with initial conditions T(0) = Tq. 


(22) 


Finite volume equations and element matrices 


Here a procedure analogous to that followed by the conventional finite element 
formulation is considered. In this a single,'isolated finite volume is first considered. 
The application of an energy balance to this element gives rise to element level matrices, 
which are related to the nodal temperature values of the element. Once the appropriate 
capacitance and conduction and load formulations are obtained, assembly rules in 
a similar sense of the finite element formulations can be employed to construct the 
global equation system from the element level equations. 

The element matrices are constructed using a single element as shown in figure 4. 
The single finite volume element is subdivided into four internal finite volumes, each 
of which is associated with the corresponding nearest neighboring node of the element. 
In the linear quadrilateral element shown in figure 4, the control volume boundaries 
are chosen to be coincident with the element exterior boundaries and with the local 
coordinate ^surfaces defined by ^ = 0 and;/ = 0. This choice is consistent from element 
to element in the entire formulation, and this boundary selection makes the evaluation 
of the integrals defined in the formulation easier. 

The energy balance is now applied to one such control volume and is expressed 
as; net rate of conduction into control volume = rate of generation within control 
volume + rate of change of energy within the control volume. 

For the control volume associated with node 3 (sub-control volume 3) in figure 4, 
this energy balance can be mathematically expressed as 


62,3 + 64.3 + 6el,3 + 2e2,3 + 



It 



pcTAV, 


(23) 
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where the limits of the integral correspond to the control volume associated with the 
node 3. The subscripts el and e2 in (23) refer to the energy flows into control volume 
3 through surfaces which are on the exterior of the element and arise either from the 
physical domain boundary or from adjacent elements. In the case of adjacent elements, 
the heat fluxes cancel with each other, while in the case of the boundary, the boundary 
conditions determine the contribution of these terms. The interior terms which give 
rise to the conduction matrix coefficients are now considered. 

In general, the heat flow through a surface can be expressed as 


Q = [ q-dS 

J s 

(24) 

where the heat flux vector q is given as 


dT~ , dT^ 

(25) 

dx dy 

In this case 


dS = dyj — dxj. 

(26) 


Based on this the various matrices for the finite volume element can be obtained. 
The conduction contributions are 




dx di " dy d^J „=o 


r::(- 


k dNjdxX 

dx dri ’’ dx dtj) 




f SNj dx 

I a,. ^ S 


dx di ^ dy dUU^o 


'V-O / 

J,= -i V 


^ dNjdy ^ dNjdx\ 
^ dx dg ^ dx dg) 


^3,.= 


,=o [ dx dtj ” dy drj) 


' ^ dxd^ ^ dx dU ,=o 




-k 

^ dx dtj ^ dy dtj) ^=0 




dNidy ^ dNidx\ 


where i = 1,4 in the above expressions are for a bilinear element. 

Based on the energy balances of each of the control volumes, the capacitance 
matrix entries are given by the following expressions 


(’4 = 0 C^ = 0 
J?*“l Jn=-1 


pciV.Det[J]d^d??, 
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n=i. (*1=0 

^ pciV,Det[J]cl^d»j, 

ii = o Ji)=-i 

/'S=i 

3.- pcJV,Det[J]d^d»/, 

J5 = 0 

fii=i 

pciV,Det[J]d^d»,. 

J^=-l J)i = 0 


The stiffness matrix corresponding to surface convection is given by 

p4=o (*7=0 

/jAr,Det[J]ded^, 

J4= -1 Ji|= -1 


*^=i rn=o 

J< = 0 Jii=-1 


/iN.Det[J]dc^d>j, 


(^*) 3 ,. = ' f’ ^N,Det[J]d|d>;, 

J^-0 J^=0 

iKX,i= f' ' f’ ^iV..Det[J]ded^. 

J?= -1 Ji| = 0 


The stiffness matrices corresponding to the surface radiation involved in the 
Jacobian for the nonlinear formulations are given by 


° f ” 4(rer^\^JV.Det[J]d^d»/, 

J{= -1 J,= -1 

(39) 

if^R)2,,= f ' f 4creTf„N,Det[i]d^d,,, 

(40) 

(^«)3,i= ' f” ' 4^£r,\.N,Det[J]d^d^, 

J^ = 0 Jfi=0 

(41) 

(^^r) 4,. = f ° ' ^oRTl^Np^tUWdrj. 

J5= -1 J»i = 0 

(42) 

The various volume load vectors for volume heating, convection and radiation are 
given by the following integral expressions. 

For the volumetric heat source Q, the corresponding load vectors are given by 

•{=0 [*, = 0 

aDet[J]d^dn, 

(43) 

(^< 2 ) 2 = f' ' ” QDet[J]d^d> 7 , 

J«=o Jn=-i 

(44) 


(^3= r ' r '<2Det[J]d^d»,, (45) 
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'« = 0 |*r,= l 

-1 Jl, = 0 


eDet[J]d^d;7. 


The load vectors due to surface convection are given by 
'< = 0 1*11 = 0 

(R,\= ;2T,Det[J]d^d»j, 

J<= -1 J)i= -1 

(^^2= r ' r ° ^7’,Det[J]d^d»?, 

J*; = 0 -1 


(^.)3 = 


iRX = 


s'=i r>r=i 


/!T^Det[J]d^d;7, 


^ = 0 Jf| = 0 
‘^ = 0 rt, = i 


«=-l Jrl=0 


hT.DttlJ^didri, 


where T* is the ambient temperature. The load vectors due to surface radiation are 
given by 


5 = 0 /•,= 0 


ffeT^Det[J]d,^d»7, 




4=-l 

'^=1 /•, = 0 


(T£T^Det[J]d^d»7, 


? = 0 


f«=i r>i=i 

<7eTjDet[J]d<^d?;, 

J{ = 0 Ji/ = 0 

/■«=o fn=i 

(7er^Det[J]d^d»7. 

j£= - 1 Jii = 0 


The element matrices due to edge heating, edge convection and edge radiation are 
given by the line integrals. For example for the control volume 3 it is given by an 
integral of the form 


(^cd„) 


•l(=l 

M= 

Jn — 0 


7 )Det[S]d>/, 


where Det[S] is the determinant associated with the edge integral. For a typical edge 
of length I the associated stiffness matrix form is given by 


fi 1~ 

4 4 

, 3 1 • 

• L4 4 J 


The load vector contribution due to the heating, radiation and convection effects 
on an edge is given by a vector of the form 


(57) 
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Adaptive time integration methods 

An automated adaptive time stepping approach is employed here for both the finite 
element method (FEM) and the finite volume method. This adaptive time stepping 
approach based on the localized error control which also gives a good global error 
control has been used in conjunction with the generalized trapezoidal a-family of 
time integration methods (Bathe 1982; Hughes 1987) used for the semi-discrete heat 
equation. For completeness, the generalized trapezoidal family of algorithms is briefly 
described followed by the adaptive time stepping strategy. 


■ Generalized trapezoidal family method 

The semidiscrete heat equation can be written as 

Ct + KT = F, (58) 

where C is the capacitance matrix, K is the conduction matrix, F is the heat supply 
vector, T is the temperature vector, and T is the time derivative of T. The matrices 
C and K are assumed to be symmetric. The heat supply is a prescribed function of 
t and T comes from the various load vector terms considered earlier. 

The initial-value problem consists of finding a function T satisfying (58) and 

T(0) = To, (59) 

where Tq is initially given. 

The most well known and commonly used algorithms for solving (58) are members 
of the generalized trapezoidal family of methods, which consists of the following 
equations 




(60) 

(61) 

(62) 


where T„ and T„ are the approximations to T(f„) and T(t„) respectively; 
F„ +1 = F(t„ 4 .i); At is the time step, assumed constant for the time being; and a is the 
parameter in the interval [0,1] where a = 0 corresponds to the forward Euler scheme; 
a = 1/2 is the Crank-Nicholson scheme; a = 2/3 is the Galerkin scheme and a = 1 is 
the backward Euler scheme. Of these schemes, only the a = 1 /2 is second order 
accurate in time. 

Customarily most of the approaches adopted for the time integration have been 
based on a single time step being used in the entire analysis. This time step is normally 
selected based on the stability and accuracy criteria which depends on the value of a. 
In particular, in the finite volume method the value of a = 1 has been extensively used 
which corresponds to the backward Euler method which is unconditionally stable, 
but only first order accurate. In the finite element method, however, a = 1/2 and a = 0 
have been the more prominent approaches for transient thermal analysis simulations. 
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Adaptive time stepping strategy 

The finite element/finite volume methods traditionally employ a single time stepping 
strategy in conjunction with the selected generalized trapezoidal family of schemes 
described earlier. In this case the time step At selected for the time stepping in based 
on the accuracy desired. Instead of a fixed time step it is desirable to have an adaptive 
automated time step which varies continually during the analysis minimizing the 
local truncation error and with a good global error control. Such an approach will 
give optimal time steps with a good error control. Eriksson and Johnson (Eriksson 
& Johnson 1987; Johnson 1988; Thomea et al 1990) developed error bounds for a 
class of problems defined by the first-order parabolic differential equations to which 
the semi-discrete form of the heat equation belongs. The error bound can be written 
(with particular reference to the backward Euler) as 

maxl|T(t„)-T„KC[log(t;v/At„)+ l]''^max(At„max||T(£)l|). (63) 

f^fjv ?i<N le/n 

The adaptive time stepping approach is based on the following strategy. Suppose, d 
is a given tolerance and the discrete equation for T satisfies 

maxiiT(f)-T„||<(5. (64) 

Using (63) and neglecting the logarithmic error, the time step A£„ can be chosen such 
that 


CAt„max||T(t)|| ^(5, (65) 

where the constant C is known approximately. Since T(t) is not known, the condition 
given by (65) is replaced by 

||T„-T„_iK5/C = A7,„,. (66) 

This leads to an algorithm for A£„, assuming T„_i has already been computed. This 
permits an adaptive time stepping strategy as follows: 

(1) choose the initial step size Ato(At„_i); 

(2) increment in time with At„ = A£„_ i to obtain the solution T„; 

(3) if6/rC^||T„-T„_iK5/C; 

(4) then stop and accept the time step At,,. Otherwise increase or decrease At„ by a 
factor, say, 2 (for example). 

Here (5 is the required selected tolerance, C is an assumed known constant, y is a 
suitable constant (2 or 3). ||•••|| refers to the L„ norm. This gives a simple error 
estimator with a good control of global error. 

The estimated error employing the above is thus 

"’a^l|T„,„(0-T(t)K5/C = AT„,. 


(67) 
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That is, 


ll^«<,crW-TWII<5. (68) 

The above adaptive time stepping strategy is theoretically justified for nonlinear 
parabolic problems (Eriksson & Johnson 1987; Thomea et al 1990) and can be used 
in heat transfer situations and solidification problems (Ouyang & Tamma 1992). The 
additional computations involved in this time step control are considerably small. 
Limitations on permissible time steps are based on stability for the explicit form of 
the time integration and based on accuracy for the implicit form of the time integration. 

For the adaptive time stepping strategy, A T,„, can also be automatically selected 
to control the error employing the following proposed procedure. At step n. 

• Set A r„, = x% of T, where T, = |T„„ - T„i„ 1. 

This adaptive time stepping strategy based on a posteriori error estimates, is reliable 
and for || — T 1 | < (5 the error is bounded. The above-mentioned approach 

enables control of error and permits an effective and optimal strategy for the nu¬ 
merical solution of both linear and nonlinear heat transfer problems, employing finite 
element and finite volume approaches. 

The time step selected during the time advancement based on the above scheme 
has been used in test problems involving only finite element/finite volume element 
formulations for general heat transfer problems. Comparisons are drawn for the 
pros/cons over single time stepping strategies. 

For the adaptive time stepping strategy, additional computations at intermediate 
levels are necessary whenever there is a change in the time step. Caution should be 
exercised to adjust the time steps when they become too small or too large, and when 
there are rapid transient fluctuations. 


Test problems 

To validate the present developments the following test problems are considered. 
These test problems with various material nonlinearities and radiation effects cover 
a wide range of potential problems encountered in engineering practice. For the 
transient thermal analysis the time integration has been performed using the general¬ 
ized trapezoidal a family of algorithms, in conjunction with both single and adaptive 
time stepping strategies. Finite element and finite volume based elements are used 
as appropriate and an illustrative mesh partitioning example is also described. 
All computations have been performed on Cray XMP. The test examples are described 
next. 


Transient nonlinear analysis of the space shuttle thermal protection system 

The problem involves one-dimensional representations of the thermal protection 
system (TPS) of the space shuttle which is composed of different materials (figure 5). 
The thermophysical properties of various materials are given in figure 6. The shuttle 
TPS, which is initially at T = 322 K is subjected to a sudden step heat flow input at 
the exposed surface as shown in Figure 5. The exposed surface of the TPS is assumed 



Figure 5. Shuttle tps and description of the problem. 




temp erature 



0 225 450K 

temperature 


Figure 6. Thermal properties of various materials. Cp and K respectively for 042 
(a & b), RSI (c & d), felt (e & f), and aluminum (g & h). 
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Figure 7. Temperature histories of various locations of tps. 


to radiate to an ambient absolute zero temperature continuously. The same problem 
was also analysed by Williams & Curry (1977), and Namburu & Tamma (1991). For 
evaluating the effectiveness of the finite volume formulations, a total of 19 finite 
volume elements with a total of 40 d.o.f. has been employed. A typical transient 
thermal response is shown in figure 7. The results obtained employing adaptive time 
stepping and without adaptive time stepping and using the Galerkin finite elements 
and finite volume elements show good comparison. The adaptive time stepping 
variations during the analysis for both the Galerkin finite element method and finite 
volume method are shown in figure 8. It is clear from the figure that the time step 



Figure 8. Adaptive time step variations. 
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I based on a posteriori error estimator and the adaptivity is clearly seen 
are sudden changes in the external heat fluxes etc., as seen when the 
is 100 seconds. A time step of 0-01 seconds (a = 0-5, extremely conservative) 
•ed to serve as a benchmark result without adaptive time stepping. With 
'e time stepping procedure employed, the analysis was completed in 
ely 200 steps for the same time period and the results are in excellent 


sional rectangular plate with convection and radiation along two edges 

mple a rectangular plate with nonlinear boundary conditions involving 
nd nonlinear material properties is considered. One quarter of the plate 
1 due to symmetry. The physical plate and the finite element model are 
figure 9. The nonlinear material properties are as shown in figure 10. 
■n of results with traditional finite element formulation shows the effective- 
finite volume method as shown in figure 11. A time step of 0-05 seconds 
employed when the analysis is done without resorting to adaptive time 
'hich requires 200 steps, and with adaptive time stepping the analysis is 
in about 120 steps. The adaptive time step variations are shown in 
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nent model of one quarter plate Figure 9. T’"'- 
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1 2 
temperature 



0 1 

temperature 



1 2 
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Figure 10. Nonlinear thermal 
properties. Temperature depen¬ 
dent K (a), h (b) and e (c). 



10 s Figw® 1^' Comparative tran¬ 
sient temperature of the centre. 



-J Figure 12. Adaptive time step 
10 variations. 
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ixFOTi: 


Convection and 
Radiation effects 



Figure 13. Partitioned meshes. 


titionings: Finite element and finite volume partitions 

rkin finite element method based on the differential form of the global 
ion of energy provides numerical approximations which are in general 
jonservative. Such numerical approximations however may violate local 
ive properties, which the finite volume type elements preserve, as these have 
:loped from the local conservation form of the energy equation. Considering 
:al situations, with Galerkin finite elements being employed, local conserva- 
)re likely to be violated in regions, where there are external heat fluxes acting 
rface of a body. Such cases may lead to solutions which may violate some 
Drinciples (Banaszek 1984). In these instances, the locally conservative finite 
lement is cited (Banaszek 1984) to avoid such violations while preserving 
energy conservation. Hence, it is proposed that there be mesh partitionings 
the physical situation to employ locally conservative finite volume elements 
?ions where external heat fluxes are present, and to use the Galerkin finite 
over the other regions of the domain. The example problem in which the 
i are subjected to heat fluxes due to convection and radiation is modelled 
i these element partitionings. Finite volume elements are used in the regions 
;he sides which are subjected to convection and radiation heat fluxes and 
lining region is modelled with Galerkin finite elements. Such a mesh is 
n figure 13, and such a partitioning approach based on two different 
ilogies will lead to better preservation of local conservation near the external 
; regions while satisfying global conservation. A time step of 0-05 seconds 
was employed in the analysis. The adaptive time step variations for this case 
m in figure 14. 

on the proposed hypothesis, improved numerical approximations for general 
nsfer situations can be obtained by employing mesh partitionings based on 
lly conservative finite volume elements in the regions of external fluxes and 
’radient fluxes to avoid violation of physical laws and preserve local conserva- 
ilerkin finite elements are employed in other regions. Such modelling and 
-making depends on the intuition, experience and knowledge of the analyst, 
rently efforts are underway to establish more rigour for such partitioning 
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Time 


Figure 14. Adaptive time step 
variations with paftitioned 
meshes. 


Concluding remarks 

An adaptive time stepping strategy, based on a posteriori error estimates which 
permits control of global error for finite element/finite volume computations, was 
described for applicability to general transient thermal problems. To accurately 
predict the solution behaviour and to effectively make use of computational resources, 
such approaches are attractive and involve the use of an optimal number of time 
steps as opposed to that when a single uniform time stepping is used. Mesh partitioning 
techniques for combining Galerkin finite elements and finite volume based element 
approaches were proposed to obtain numerically improved physical representations. 
Test cases showed that the present formulations can accurately track transient 
behaviour and that the mesh partitionings provide features for improved numerical 
representations of the physical situations. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a finite element-based model for the 
prediction of 2-D and 3-D internal flow problems. The Eulerian velocity 
correction method is used which can render a fast finite element code 
comparable with the finite difference methods. Nine different models for 
turbulent flows are incorporated in the code. A modified wall function 
approach for solving the energy equation with high Reynolds number 
models is presented for the first time. This is an extension of the wall 
function approach of Benim and Zinser and the method is insensitive to 
initial approximation. The performance of the nine turbulent models is 
evaluated by solving flow through pipes. The code is used to predict 
various internal flows such as flow in the diffuser and flow in a ribbed 
ehannel. The same Eulerian velocity correction method is extended to 
predict the 3-D laminar flows in various ducts. The steady state results 
have been compared with benchmark solutions and the agreement appears 
to be good. 

Keywords. Finite element method; internal flows; Eulerian velocity 
correction method; diffuser flow; inlet velocity distortion; heat transfer 
augmentation; 3-D laminar flows; flow through ducts; turbulence models. 


1. Introduction 

Internal flows, such as the flow through straight and curved ducts, cascades, diffusers, 
nozzles, combustion chambers, turbomachinery stators and rotors are among the 
most complex flows encountered in practice. The fluid dynamics and heat transfer 
behaviour of laminar and turbulent flows in channels and ducts are of interest because 
of wide applications in heat exchangers. The analysis of the hydrodynamics and heat 
transfer for flow in non-circular ducts is generally more complicated than in the case 
of circular pipe flow. For example the determination of developing flow, prediction 
of local and fully developed friction factors and Nusselt number requires a three- 
dimensional analysis. 

Most flows of technological interest are turbulent, at least in some regions. For 
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many of these flows, relatively simple prediction methods suffice to produce results 
of engineering accuracy. Turbulence is one of the least understood phenomenon in 
fluid dynamics. The boundary layer in the earth’s atmosphere, water currents below 
the surface of oceans, flow of water in rivers and canals, flow of fluids in heat exchangers 
and most combustion processes are some examples of turbulent flows. 

Heat transfer augmentation studies in internal geometries with obstructions are 
of great relevance to the design of heat exchangers. For example, a two-dimensional 
flow over parallel ribs mounted on the surface of tubes or plates gives rise to separation 
and recirculation of the flow, which promote turbulent mixing and thereby enhance 
the rate of heat transfer. These advantages may be offset by an increase in pressure 
drop, with consequent increase in pumping power. The ability to predict these flows 
would, therefore, assist in optimizing the design of these devices. 

Interest in heat exchanger surfaces with a high ratio of heat transfer area to core 
volume, as in the case of compact heat exchangers, is increasing at an accelerated 
pace. Because of the smaller flow passage hydraulic radius the heat exchanger design 
range usually falls well within laminar flow regime. A common understanding is that 
turbulent flows provide high heat transfer coefficients and hence are desirable in heat 
exchanger applications. Laminar flow heat exchangers can also offer substantial 
weight, volume, space and cost savings. Hence the knowledge of fluid friction and 
heat transfer in ducts of various flow cross-section geometries is important. In addition 
to compact heat exchangers, applications of laminar flow theory are also of interest 
in the aerospace, nuclear, biomedical, electronics and instrumentation fields. 

Finite element method (FEM) is capable of handling complex geometries with ease 
and it is versatile in dealing with the mixed boundary conditions. FEM has an enviable 
generality in its approach. However, it is not as fast as finite difference techniques 
due to its lengthy assembly procedure. Attention is focussed on an algorithm which 
can render a fast finite element code in this work. Heat transfer augmentation by 
introducing obstructions in the flow path can be studied conveniently using FEM. 
Thus different types of obstructions with complicated shapes can be easily investigated. 

The present work is aimed at predicting internal two- and three-dimensional flows. 
General purpose finite element codes for 2-D and 3-D have been developed. Nine 
different turbulence models have been incorporated in the code for the prediction of 
turbulent flows in 2-D. 

The 2-D code is developed for axisyrametric geometries. It can also be used to 
solve plane problems with a simple idea. A straight line is nothing but part of a circle 
whose radius tends to infinity. A plane problem can also be viewed as an axisym- 
metric problem whose axis of symmetry lies far away, in principle, at infinite distance. 
Numerically infinity can be specified only as a big number. Hence by shifting the 
value of radial coordinate by a large number, the accuracy of calculation will not be 
affected. This approach is a valid short cut for solving a plane problem with a code for 
axisymmetric geometry without altering the code. The 3-D laminar code is developed 
in Cartesian coordinates. 

2. Survey of previous work 

2.1 Turbulent flows 

Turbulent flows are characterized by their randomness. The diffusivity of turbulence, 
which causes rapid local mixing and increased rates of momentum, heat and mass 
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transfer, is another important feature of turbulent flows. Although the Navier-Stokes 
equations have been assumed to apply in principle, equally to laminar and turbulent 
flows, the character of the small-scale details of turbulence prevents a complete analysis 
when using the present day computers. In order to achieve approximate solutions 
turbulent flow is often described in terms of averaged quantities. The process of 
averaging, however, necessitates the appearance of fluctuating velocities in conservative 
equations. No direct way of knowing the magnitudes of these terms is currently 
available. This leads to the well-known turbulence closure problem. To overcome 
this difficulty various turbulence models have been proposed. 

A good number of review articles on modelling and computer simulation of 
turbulent flows is available in the literature (Mellor & Herring 1973; Reynolds 1978, 
■pp. 193-231; Bradshaw et al 1981; Haines 1982; Johnson & Launder 1982; Launder 
1982; Rodi 1982, 1984; Lumley 1983; Ferziger 1987; Hussaini & Zang 1987; Hutton 
& Smith 1987, pp. 289-310; Nallasamy 1987; Deissler 1988, pp. 1153-81; Markatos 
1988, pp. 1221-75; Murphy 1988, pp. 1131-51; Lakshminarayana et al 1989). 
Nallasamy (1987) gives an excellent review of turbulent flows in internal geometries. 
Finite element simulation of turbulent flow is discussed at length by Hutton & Smith 
(1987, pp. 289-310). 

One-point turbulence closure models are the most popular ones among all levels 
of turbulence modelling. These models are based on the averaging of Navier-Stokes 
equations. There are different levels of complexity in one-point closure, ranging from 
mixing length models to stress equation models. Many review papers give an extensive 
introduction to the models coming under one-point closure (Mellor & Herring 1973; 
Rodi 1982, 1984; Ferziger 1987; Nallasamy 1987; Markatos 1988, pp. 1221-75; 
Murphy 1988, pp. 1131-51). 

All the one-point closures are valid only in the fully turbulent regions. These models 
neglect the effect of molecular viscosity in comparison with the eddy viscosity. Such 
an assumption is valid only in fully turbulent regions. There are two distinct 
approaches to overcome this drawback. The wall function method is also called the 
high Re version models, while the other one, incorporating damping functions in the 
model, is also called the low Re version of the turbulence models. In the present code 
both high and low Re versions of k-l, k-s and q-f models have been incorporated. 

2.2 Turbulent heat transfer modelling 

The current status of turbulent heat transfer is reviewed well by Launder (1984,1988). 
Fletcher (1988) focusses the attention of his review on forced convection heat transfer. 
The reviews by Michelic & Wingerath (1988, pp. 1393-1428), Patankar (1988) and 
Shih (1985, 1987, 1989) give an overall picture of the heat transfer research. The 
present work confines itself to forced convection heat transfer, where heat is treated 
as a passive scalar. The wall function methods used to specify the velocity at the wall 
layer (Benim & Zinser 1985), for the high Re version of the models are utilised for 
the specification of temperature also for the first time. A wall heat flux temperature 
is defined on similar lines to U^. 

2.3 3-Dimensional laminar flows 

Although a large number of numerical methods have been proposed with the progress 
in computers, the transient 3-D analysis of flow remains a difficult task due to the 
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enormous amount of computational storage and effort required. The explicit time 
integration scheme has the advantage of saving computational storage owing to mass 
lumping. The implicit time integration scheme is reported to be more stable than the 
explicit scheme but the inversion and storage of large matrices are required. 

With the advent of modern electronic computers, several different finite-different 
formulations of the steady-state, three-dimensional Navier-Stokes equations have 
been investigated. Difficulties in imposition of the pressure boundary conditions and 
satisfaction of the continuity equation are encountered in the primitive variables 
approach. General numerical marching procedures for the calculation of the transport 
processes in three-dimensional ducts have been proposed by Caretto et al (1972) and 
Curr et al (1972). 

Gresho et al (1981) developed a finite element program for the time-dependent 
solution of the 3-D Navier-Stokes equations. The model is based on the Galerkin 
approximation of the primitive variable formulation of the Navier-Stokes equations. 
Reddy (1982) presented results of a penalty finite element analysis for three-dimensional 
incompressible flows in enclosures. 

In the present study, a general purpose finite element code for full Navier-Stokes 
equation to predict the recirculating flows is developed. The explicit timerintegration 
scheme is used to save computer storage and computational time. 


3. Fractional step methods 

There are a variety of fractional step methods which can be obtained by appropriately 
combining the pressure, viscous and the convective terms in the equations. Ferziger 
(1987) gives an excellent review on the different numerical schemes available. 
Ravikumaur (1988) uses a fully explicit scheme with mass lumping of the matrices. 
Mass lumping of the matrices and explicit scheme render a well matched technique 
(Donea et al 1982). Mass lumping shifts the frequency downwards and the explicit 
scheme upwards, thereby each balancing the other. Reduced order integration is used 
for pressure (Smith 1984; Benim & Zinser 1985; Autret et al 1987; Gresho & Sani 
1987; Utnes 1988). Ravikumaur (1988) uses equal-order interpolation with the 
Eulerian velocity correction scheme. Chequer-board splitting (or spurious pressure 
oscillations) is a ubiquitous phenomenon. Averaging the pressure field is often resorted 
to for presenting the results. Specification of the pressure boundary condition is well 
discussed in Gresho & Sani (1987). Traction-free exit boundary condition is often 
preferred. 


3.1 Governing equations 


The non-dimensionalised governing equations for unsteady-state incompressible flow 
are given below. The index j is 3 for 3-D equations and 2 for 2-D problems. For 2-D 
plane problems X j becomes very large and its contribution is thus negligible. Also 
the equations should be read without X^ for 3-D problems. 

Continuity equation 


X, 


5(^2 Gj) 
dXi 


0 . 


( 1 ) 
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Momentum equations (In Xi direction) 


for j 


dlf 

dt 


+ 


V, 


dVi 

JXj 


1 2 3 

1 , 


dXi X2dXjl V Re J\dXj dxj_ 



f + 

Re / 


( 2 ) 


where P is pressure and Vj. is turbulent momentum diffusivity. This is zero for laminar 
flow problems. Appropriate reference values of velocity and length along 
with the kinematic viscosity v, density p and thermal diffusivity a. are used so that 
the variables are dimensionless. Time is non-dimensionalised by rtf ■ 

Reynolds number is defined by 


Re = l/„,xL„f/v. 


Energy equation 


( 3 ) 


dT „ dT 
— + U, - 

dt 8Xi 



( 4 ) 


where is turbulent thermal diffusivity which is zero for laminar flow problems, 
and Pe is Peclet number. 

Even though nine models are used to study the flow through the pipe, only the 
details of k-e model are given which is widely reported in literature. Lam & Bremhorst 
(1981) damping is used for low Re version of k-e model. 


k-E model: The turbulent momentum diffusivity is obtained through the solution 
of two partial differential equations. Lam & Bremhorst’s (1981) model is used, k is 
non-dimensionalised by and e by 


k equation: 


dk ^ dk 1 g 

Jt^^''dX~Y2dXj 




Re 


V 


)\dXj 


-6)1 = 0, 


where is the source term given by 


dVXdUi dVf 

Qk = VT —-1- - —s. 

dXjldXj 


g equation: 


de ds 
-tUi- 


1 d 


1 


1-t- 




de 


dt ■ ‘dxYx^dXjl ' aJKdXjJ] 

where is the source term given by 


-ee=o, 


Qi — 


dUi 


'dU, 

dX 


; dxj 


f2eVk, 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 
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C^, Cji, <^k and a, are constants equal to 0-09, 144, 1-92, 1-0 and 1-3 respectively. 
The damping functions f^,fi and /j are given by 


4 = (1 -exp(- 0-0165 Re,))^(I -h 20-5/Re2.), 

( 9 ) 

4 = l-f(0•05/4)^ 

(10) 

4= 1 - exp(-Re^). 

(11) 

Rct- and Re^ are defined by the following equations 

Re^ = Re k^/e, 

(12) 

Rek = Rek®-5-y. 

(13) 

Turbulent momentum diffusivity is then calculated by 

x’r = Ref^C^k^le. 

(14) 


3.2 Method of solution 

The Eulerian velocity correction method, a solution algorithm for unsteady, 
incompressible Navier-Stokes equations, is used to solve the momentum equations. 
Solution is advanced in three steps within every time step. The three steps involved 
are calculation of pseudo velocities, calculation of pressure from the Poisson equation 
and correction of pseudo-velocities to obtain velocities at the next time step. 


Step I. Calculation of pseudo velocities: The pseudo velocities Fj are calculated 
from (2) by dropping the pressure terms. Since these velocities will not satisfy the 
continuity equation, they are known as pseudo velocities. 




dt 

'dXj X^dX^ 


X, 


1+VrY^t/, ^ dUj 


Re J\dXj dXjj 
. 2U;fl + V:r 


for j = l,2,3. 


(15) 


An explicit Euler’s scheme is used to expand the time derivative of the above 
equation in the time domain, 


3F(_ Fpi- 
dt At" 


(16) 


From (15) and (16) pseudo velocity V, can be calculated. 


Step 2. Pressure Poisson equation: By modifying (2) and (15), the following equation 
is obtained, 

dU, dVj dP 

dt dt ” dX.' 


(17) 
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Both the time derivatives are expanded explicitly, 


g pn +1 yn+ I jyn + 1 

dXi If 


(18) 


Taking the partial derivative of (18) with respect to Xi and after some modification, 
the following pressure Poisson equation is obtained. 


1 

q 2 pn +4- 

_ 1 1 



1 

fS 

< 

_ 1 

X^Xf 

[ dX^ ) 


(19) 


Step 3. Velocity correction: The original velocities of the next time step U"'^^ are 
obtained by correcting the pseudo velocities using the evaluated pressure field 

+ + 1 _ + i/dXf (20) 

Some of the advantages of the present scheme are - the pressure Poisson equation 
alone is solved from a set of algebraic equations. In steps 1 and 3 mass lumping is 
done which makes the stiffness matrix diagonal. The inverse of the diagonal matrix 
is just the inverse of each element which saves the computational time. The explicit 
scheme tends to shift the frequency of oscillation up and the mass lumping procedure 
shifts it down. Hence the combination of these two will result in a well-matched 
scheme. The stiffness matrix in the Poisson equation does not depend on anything 
that evolves with time and hence the assembly procedure is done only once in the 
first iteration. 

The solution of the partial dififerential equation is sought using the finite element 
method. The Galerkin weighted-residual technique is used to formulate the problem. 
Benim & Zinser (1985) have reported that linear elements are preferable to higher 
order elements for turbulent flow problems. Based on their suggestion, linear 
triangular elements in two-dimensional problems and tetrahydron elements for 
three-dimensional problems are used. Also triangular elements and tetrahedral 
elements do not require any numerical integration which again saves computational 
time. 


4. Results and discussion 

4.1 2-D turbulent flows 

4.1a Developing flow through a smooth circular pipe: A circular pipe represents the 
simplest axisymmetric geometry. Turbulence modelling is not complete even in this 
geometry. Comparative study of different models of turbulence by the same code, for 
a particular problem under identical conditions, would throw unambiguous light 
on the strength and weakness of each model. In the present section, different models 
of turbulence are evaluated for their predictive capabilities. Both momentum and 
heat transfer are studied. 

Taylor et al (1977) suggest the use of special elements with logarithmic shape 
functions near the wall to get better predictions. High Re versions of the model tend 
to give accurate results for this problem (Benim & Zinser 1985; Morgan et al 1987; 
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Taylor et al 1981, pp. 341-9). However, Martinuzzi & Pollard (1989) conclude that 
the low Re version k-e model performs better than the high Re version model. Benim & 
Zinser (1985) use the high Re version of the k-e model for their predictions. One 
of their important suggestions is the use of linear elements in favour of higher order 
elements. Taylor et al (1977) clearly bring out that in high Re version models, the 
initial assumption of wall shear stress is very crucial. The predictions are highly 
sensitive to the initial assumption. Benim & Zinser (1985) suggest a brilliant approach, 
by which this problem can be completely obviated. In the present work, this approach 
is extended to heat flow prediction for all the boundary conditions. The conclusion 
of Martinuzzi & Pollard (1989), that low Re models perform better is not true over 
a range of Reynolds number, particularly at high Reynolds numbers. The low Re 
model used by them, which is based on Lara & Bremhorst (1981) damping, is known 
for its accurate prediction near the wall, especially at low Reynolds numbers (less 
than 10^). 

(i) Geometry and boundary conditions - The developing length of turbulent flow in a 
pipe is approximately 30-50 pipe diameters. Hence the length of the pipe is selected 
as 70 times the pipe diameter. 

Inlet values of turbulent kinetic energy k and its dissipation are specified based on 
Martinuzzi & Pollard (1989). The turbulent intensity of the stream at the inlet is 
assumed to be 6%, and a uniform fe profile is specified. The inlet condition of e is 
calculated from the following relationship. 

eL„ = (C/fc^'^)/{0-015D). (21) 

(ii) Results and discussion-Table 1 compares the fully developed friction factor, 
Nusselt number and the centreline velocity. All the derivatives are calculated using 
the wall function approach. The comparison is shown for Reynolds number 100 000. 
Performance of the low Re version of the q-f model is bad. In all other cases the 
error is well within the acceptable limit. 


Table 1. Comparison of fully developed centre line velocity, friction factor and 
Nusselt number for flow through a smooth circular pipe at Re= 100000 and 
Pr = 0-71. 


Model 


C/ 


Nu 

Present 

work 

Error^ 

(7o) 

Present 

work 

Errorl 

(%) 

Present 

work 

Error* 

(%) 

PML 

1-150 

-5-7 

0-0183 

1-7 

186 

2-0 

NML 

1-216 

-0-3 

0-0169 

-6-1 

166 

-8-9 

VEV 

1-242 

1-8 

0-0168 

-6-7 

163 

-10-6 

fc-1 (LR) 

1-200 

-1-6 

0-0182 

-1-1 

186 

2-0 

lc-1 (HR) 

1-183 

-3-0 

0-0173 

-4-2 

178 

-2-3 

k-e (LR) 

1-190 

-2-5 

0-0182 

1-1 

195 

7-0 

k-B (HR) 

1-160 

-4-9 

0-0176 

-2-5 

180 

-1-3 

q-/(LR) 

1-120 

-8-2 

0-0250 

38-9 

240 

31-7 

4-/(HR) 

1-160 

-4-9 

0-0190 

5-6 

197 

8-1 


^Conipared with the fully developed value 1'220; ^Compared with the fully 
developed value 0-018; ♦Compared with the fully developed value 182-30 
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Figure 1. Comparison of friction 
factor for flow through a pipe at 
Re= 100000, for different turbulence 
models. 


In the literature, only the high Re version of the q,f model is available (Smith 
1984). The high Re version of this model is often quoted for its numerical stability 
(Hutton & Smith 1987, pp. 289-310). Hence an attempt to develop a low Re version 
is made. In the process of derivation a few terms are ignored, these terms are primarily 
responsible for the bad prediction of the q-f model. The high Re version of q-~f 
model’s performance indicates that the ignored terms are not important away from 
the wall. Tuning the damping constants will improve the results predicted by the q-f 
model, as the values are only shifted numerically and the trends agree well with the 
behaviour of the other models. 

Figure 1 also reveals another interesting feature. But for zero equation models, all 
the other models show a dip in the friction factor around 10 diameters from the 
entry. This observation coincides with the results of Benim & Zinser (1985). This 
undershoot in the curve is not predicted by the zero equation models as they do not 
incorporate turbulent history in their prediction. As the boundary layer develops 
along the wall the central core is accelerated. When the flow is accelerated the turbulent 
kinetic energy decreases. This influences the prediction of the eddy viscosity. A 
decrease in eddy viscosity in turn decreases the friction factor, which is the cause of 
the undershoot of friction factor. 

Figure 2 compares the fully developed profiles predicted using different models with 
the experimental results as in Ravisankar (1992). Fully developed turbulent kiltie 
energy profiles predicted by the high and low Re versions of k-1, k-s and q-f niodels 
are compared with the experimental results of Lawn (vide Martinuzzi Sc Pollard 
1989) in figure 3. Low Re version q-f model over-predicts turbulent kinetic energy. 
This is the reason for over-prediction of eddy viscosity, which in turn is responsible 
for the over-estimation of the skin friction coefficient. 

The damping functions used in the models are not valid over a big range of 
Reynolds numbers. Most of them are valid only for Re less than 500000. On the 
other hand the high Re version of the models can be applied only in the fully turbulent 
zones. Figure 4 shows the variation of Nu along the pipe length, predicted with 
different models. The trends are similar to the variation of friction factor. Especially 
the prediction of low Re q-f model indicates this clearly. Also the undershoot of Nu 
is similar to the undershoot of Cf. 
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Figure 2. Comparison of fully deve¬ 
loped velocity profile for flow through 
a pipe at Re= 100000, for different 
turbulence models. 



Figure 3. Comparison of 
fully developed turbulent 
kinetic energy profile for a 
flow through a pipe at 
Re =100000, for different 
turbulence models. 



Figure 4. Comparison of Nusselt numbers for 
flow through a pipe at Re = 100000, for 
different turbulence models. 
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Table 2. Comparison of the number of iterations for 
convergence using k-e model with modified wail function 
approach for different initial distributions. 


s. 

No. 

Wall 

boundary 

Condition 

Initial 

Temperature 

distribution 

Iterations^ 
required for 
convergence 

1 

Temperature 

00 

87 

2 

Temperature 

1-0 

91 

3 

Heat flux 

0-0 

95 

4 

Heat flux 

1-0 

141 


^Maximum error tolerable between two successive iterations 
is specified as 1 x 10“’ 


One of the important contributions of the present work is the extension of the wall 
function approach of Benim & Zinser (1985) to heat transfer prediction. This reduces 
the anxiety in specifying the initial temperature distribution at the wall layer. Table 2 
gives the details about the number of iterations required for convergence for the 
correct values of two extreme conditions. A steady-state solver with high Re k-e 
model is used to obtain the solution. The converged values are the same even though 
the assumptions of initial distributions are drastically different. 

(iii) Conclusions - (1) The modified wall function approach for heat transfer prediction 
with high Re version of the models is successful. This approach is insensitive to the 
initial distribution of wall temperature, 

(2) The predictions of low Re version of q-f model are poor. The terms neglected in 
the process of derivation are found to be important near the wall. 

(3) The one-equation k-\ model, displays excellent stability and the quality of 
predictions is good. This model is highly reliable for its performance. The only 
difficulty is the specification of the mixing length distribution for complex geometries. 

(4) All the damping functions need critical examination. Invariably the low Re versions 
of the models fail at Re = 500 000 and above. 

4.1b Heat transfer augmentation in channels - effect of rib wall inclination: Channels 
with turbulence promoters such as ribs, fins and thin obstructions are used for heat 
transfer augmentation in heat exchangers. All the experiments show that the heat 
transfer coefficient increases by a factor of two in the vicinity of the reattachment 
point. The flow of cooling air in gas turbine blades can be approximated as the flow 
through a channel with two opposite rib roughened walls. The wall of the rib is 
generally made vertical for obtaining maximum mixing. However, slightly inclining 
the wall of the rib brings down the total pressure drop and results in better heat 
transfer augmentation efficiency. 

Currently, a large number of technical papers are available for turbulent flow inside 
rib-roughened channels. However little attention is given to the shape of the rib. Han 
et at (1978) experimentally studied the effect of angle of attack, pitch ratio and rib 
shape on friction factor and heat transfer results. The shape of the rib was altered 
by filling modelling clay in the corners of the rectangular ribs instead of inclining 
the wall. The effects of rib shape on the pressure drop and heat transfer augmentation 
efficiency are not studied. 
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A brief literature survey is summarized below. Liou et al (1990) presented mean 
velocity and turbulence intensity profiles for an arrangement of two pairs of turbulence 
promoters mounted in tandem in channel flow. The predictions are compared with 
experiments. Measured axial velocity and turbulent kinetic energy values are given 
as inlet conditions for the numerical predictions. The effect of pitch ratio and the 
influence of Re on the reattachment length are documented. It has been found 
experimentally that there are two major enhancement peaks, one located slightly 
downstream of the leading edge of the rib and the other 0-5 to 1-0 rib heights upstream 
of the reattachment point. Acharya et al (1993) used nonlinear and standard k-s 
models with wall functions for predicting the recirculation lengths and maximum 
Nusselt number locations and compared them with the experiments. Both models 
■predicted reattachment lengths well but under-predicted local Nusselt numbers. This 
is attributed to inadequacies in wall functions. Also the Nusselt number peak near 
the leading edge of the rib is not predicted. 

The Reynolds number based on hydraulic diameter of the channel is 85 600. The 
study is carried out with three pitch ratios (PR), 5, 10 and 15. The rib wall angles (0) 
considered are 0, 35 and 50. The aim of the study is to investigate the variations in 
Nusselt number, friction factor, reattachment lengths and efficiency of heat transfer 


Flow direction 





Figure 5. Stream-line plots for 
flow through ribbed channels for 
different pitch ratios and different 
rib-wall inclinations. 
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Table 3. Comparison of reattachment length for 
turbulent flow through sudden pipe expansion. 


Inlet k 

Inlet k 

Inlet U 
profile 

Reattachment 

length 

016 

0-23 

1/7 law 

6-10 

0-11 

0-22 

1/7 law 

8-60 

006 

0'0882 

1/7 law 

10-10 

006 

0-1633 

1/7 law 

5-70 

006 

0-0882 

Uniform 

profile 

8-90 


augmentation by varying the wall inclination and pitch ratios. The same geometry 
is used as in Liou et al (1990). The reattachment lengths are calculated from the 
trailing edge of the rib. 

(i) Results and discussion - Figure 5, shows some typical stream line plots. As the rib 
wall inclination increases, the separation bubble became smaller. 

The prediction of reattachment length is very sensitive to the inlet conditions of k 
and E. For the flow through a sudden pipe expansion the authors studied the effect 
of inlet conditions of k and e and table 3 gives the prediction of reattachment lengths 
for Re = 100000 with fe-e model. The experimental value for reattachment length for 
sudden expansion is around 8-5 to 9-0 step heights (Nallasamy 1987). These results 
clearly bring out the effect of inlet k and e on the prediction of reattachment length. 
For the present study no comparison of reattachment length was done since the inlet 
k and e are not given by Liou et al (1990). 

Table 4 compares the reattachment lengths for various pitch ratios and step wall 
inclinations. The reattachment length after second step around 3 in all the 

cases. The rib wall inclination has little effect on the Liou et al (1990) reported 
that X ^2 remains almost constant for 5 < PR < 20. For 0 = 0° and PR 10 and 15, the 
Xj ^2 almost double that of 

Figures 6 and 7 compare the velocity profiles at three different sections for PR = 10 
and 15. As the rib wall inclination increases the negative velocities and centre-line 


Table 4. Values of and 
d PR Z^j Zjj2 


5 

_ 

3-026 

10 

5-633 

2-972 

15 

5-953 

3-119 

5 

— 

2-689 

10 

3-540 

2-542 

15 

3-659 

2-971 

5 

— 

2-649 

10 

3-611 

2-561 

15 

3-746 

2-756 


50 
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Axiol Velocity 


Figure 6. Comparison of axial 
velocity profiles at different loca¬ 
tions for different 9 and PR = 10, 
for flow through ribbed channels. 



Figure 7. Comparison of axial 
velocity profiles at different loca¬ 
tions for different 6 and PR = IS, 
for flow through ribbed channels. 


velocities decrease. This explains the reduction in reattachment lengths. Similar flow 
distributions are found in all cases, downstream of the second rib. Further 
downstream, the flow eventually approaches that of the fuUydeveloped channel flow. 

Figures 8 and 9 show the variations of turbulent kinetic energy profiles for PR = 10 
and 15. The value of turbulent kinetic energy in the centre region of the flow is almost 
zero. On the other hand, large values of k are found in the flow separation region 



Figure 8. Comparison of tur¬ 
bulent kinetic energy profiles at 
different locations for different 6 
and PR = 10, for flow through 
ribbed channels. 
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Figure 9. Comparison of tur¬ 
bulent kinetic energy profiles at 
different locations for different 0 
and PR = 15, for flow through 
ribbed channels. 


and the shear layers where high velocity gradients exist. As the angle 6 increases, the 
peak value of turbulent kinetic energy reduces. This is due to the reduced mixing of 
the flow. Figure 10 shows the three-dimensional plot of turbulent kinetic energy for 
PR= 10 and 0 = 35°. The two peaks in the plot correspond to the peak values of 
kinetic energy below two ribs. 

Figures 11 and 12 show the Nusselt number peaks clearly. As was reported by 
Liou et al (1990) every step has two peaks, one just near the leading edge of the step 
and another 0-5 to 1-0 times the step height upstream of the reattachment point. It 
can be seen from these figures that both the peaks are predicted well in these cases. 
However, the peaks occurred at a distance of about 1 to 1-5 times the step height, 
upstream of the reattachment points. 




Figure 10. 3-D plot of turbulent kinetic energy for PR = 10 and 6 = 10. 
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for PR a 10 and Theta = 0 

Figure 11. Nusselt number peaks observed for PR = 10. 



Figure 12. Nusselt number peaks observed for PR = 15. 
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The conventional way of estimating the heat transfer augmentation is given by 
Rabas (1989) as 


ratio of average heat transfer coefficient 

17 =--. ( 22 ) 

ratio of pressure drop per unit length 

Geometry without turbulence promoters is taken as the reference for comparison. 
Table 5 gives the efficiencies for different cases for Pr number = 0'722. Comparisons 
are made with smooth channel flow keeping all other conditions such as length, Re 
and inlet profiles the same. The results for smooth channel are also obtained by the 
same code using the k-e model. 

Then reduces with pitch ratio and increases with rib wall angle inclination. The 
average Nusselt number is reduced with pitch ratio and rib wall angle inclination. 
The average Nusselt number varies between 1-75 and 2'0 times the smooth channel 
Nusselt number. Liou et al (1990) reported that relative to a smooth duct, the presence 
of periodic ribs at two opposite walls yields up to 2-2-fold increase in fully developed 
average Nusselt number. 

(ii) Conclusions - The pressure drop in channels with ribs reduced with rib wall 
inclination. There is no significant drop in average heat transfer coefficient. All the 
trends in local Nusselt number and Teattachment lengths are predicted. The 
improvement in heat transfer augmentation varies between 30 and 39 percent for 
various step-side inclinations when compared with the straight ribs, the maximum 
being for PR = 10 and 9 = 35°. It is also observed that the maximum average 
Nusselt number is achieved for a pitch ratio of 10. 


4.1c Flow through a plane diffuser - Comparison between flow with and without inlet 
velocity distortions: Diffusers are widely used for converting kinetic energy to 
pressure energy. A proper understanding of flows in a diffuser will lead to a better 
design of fluid machines with improved efficiency. The flow in a diffuser is highly 
complex and simple analytical solutions are not available ’to treat such turbulent 
flows under adverse pressure gradients. Most of the numerical predictions of diffuser 
flows are based on boundary layer approximations and solutions are obtained by 
either solving the integral equations or by solving the modelled differential equations. 

It is well known that certain types of inlet velocity distortions affect the efficiency 
of the diffuser in converting kinetic energy to pressure energy. Hence the influence 


Table 5. Comparison of r] values. 


PR 

Nu/Nuj 

ap/af. 

1 

5 

1-894 

9-28 

0-2041 

. 10 

1-851 

11-41 

0-1622 

15 

1-795 

12-40 

0-1448 

5 

1-952 

7-65 

0-2552 

10 

1-918 

9-76 

0-1965 

15 

1-867 

9-92 

0-1882 

5 

1-737 

6-47 

0-2685 

10 

1-845 

8-17 

0-2258 

15 

1-770 

9-11 

0-1943 


50 
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of inlet velocity distortions on diffuser performance needs detailed investigation. It 
has been observed that with certain types of velocity distortions at the inlet of the 
diffuser, the efficiency decreases, while with certain other types of distortions, the 
efficiency improves when compared to the uniform velocity distribution at the inlet. 

The prediction of diffuser flows with uniform inlet velocity is fairly well established. 
Lai & coworkers report the inadequacy of the wall-function approximations for 
diffuser flows. Since the high Reynolds number versions of the standard two-equation 
models are based on the local equilibrium assumption and use some kind of wall 
function to handle the near wall flow, they are not suitable for diffuser flow calculations. 
In order to account for the anisotropic behaviour near a wall some kind of a low 
Reynolds number version of a turbulence model capable of resolving the flow up to 
the wall should be considered. 

Hah (1983), used the finite difference method to predict turbulent flows in planar, 
conical and annular diffusers with inlet swirl and inlet velocity distortion. With the 
swirling velocity component, the flow is pressed towards the wall by centrifugal force 
and the wall boundary layer is less likely to separate even if the diffuser divergent 
angle is large, aftd a higher pressure recovery coefficient is observed. Inlet velocity 
distortion is obtained by putting a thin ring outside the wall boundary layer at the 
inlet for a diffuser of total expansion angle of 16°. The separation near the wall is 
suppressed when the inlet flow is altered, resulting in more favourable pressure 
gradient along the wall and higher diffuser performance is thus obtained. Hoffman 
(1982) also altered the inlet velocity and reported an improvement in the overall 
diffuser efficiency. 

The present investigation is aimed at studying the improvement in diffuser 
performance by distorting the inlet velocity profile. Chitambaran (1978) conducted 
experiments for a plane diffuser with a divergent angle of 4°, both with and without 
inlet distortions. No separation is reported in the diffuser. The present results are 
compared with the experiments conducted by Chitambaran (1978). A low Reynolds 
number version of the k-e model is used to close the momentum equations. 

(i) Results and discussion - Figures 13 and 14 give the stream lines for Case 1 (flow 
without inlet velocity distortion) and Case 2 (flow with distortion) respectively. The 
stream lines in Case 2 are slightly packed together in the first half of the diffuser. 
This is due to the distortion in inlet velocity profile. In the second half of the diffuser 



Figure 13. Streamline plot for flow through diffuser without inlet distortion. 
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Figure 14. Streamline plot for flow through diffuser with inlet distortion. 


the distortion effect dies out and the stream lines become similar to that of the Case 1. 
No separation is predicted as reported in the experiments. Figures 15 and 16 compare 
the predicted velocity profiles at three downstream sections with experiments for 
Case 1 and Case 2. For Case 1 the prediction is good. In the second half of the 
diffuser the maximum velocity is slightly less than experiments for Case 2. In most 
of the sections the near-wall prediction is good and the maximum error in the 
prediction of velocity profiles is 41 percent. The distortion in the velocity profile is 
predicted very well. 

The inlet condition for e in Case 1 is calculated using (21) where D is taken as the 
width of the diffuser. The inlet condition for Case 2 is calculated using the following 
formula. 


^i„ = (Cl‘*k^'^)/{Ky), (23) 

where k is a constant in Prandtl mixing length and is equal to 0-4. 

The turbulent kinetic energy profiles for Case 1 are given in figure 17. For Case 2 
the profiles are compared with experiments in figure 18. In the first half of the diffuser 
the prediction is good and in the second half the peak value in the profile is slightly 
under-predicted. The peak values of turbulent kinetic energy are much higher when 
compared with free stream turbulence. There is marginal increase in the intensity of 
free stream turbulence, towards the exit of the diffuser. The occurrence of the peak 
is very close to the wall near the inlet of the diffuser and the peak is shifted away 
from the wall with distance in the stream-wise direction. 

In the calculation of from (23), if the normal wall distance is taken from the 



Figure 15. Comparison of axial 
velocity for flow through diffuser 
without inlet distortion at diffe¬ 
rent axial locations. 


nondimenslonal axial velocity 
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Axial Velocity 


Figure 16. Comparison of axial 
velocity for flow through diffuser 
with inlet distortion at different 
axial locations. 


wall of the diffuser the peak value in the k profile in Case 2 near the axis due to the 
inlet distortion is under-predicted. This could be due to the fact that the aerofoil also 
acts as a wall. For the calculation of the normal wall distance in (23) is slightly 
modified. The tip of the aerofoil is considered to be a wall and the normal wall 
distance is taken as the minimum distance from the diffuser wall and the aerofoil tip. 
This makes the normal distance of nodes near the axis less than that of the distance 
from the wall and results in higher s values near the axis. As a result the peak value 
in the k profile has increased and compares well with the experiments in the initial 
portion of the diffuser. 

The prediction of pressure distribution is very vital for the diffuser. Figures 19 and 
20 show the comparison of pressure recovery percentage with axial distance. It agrees 
very well with the experiments. Pressure recovery factor is defined as the ratio of 
actual pressure recovered to the theoretical pressure recovery possible. The theoretical 
pressure recovery possible is calculated using one-dimensional Bernoulli’s equation 
between inlet and outlet sections of the diffuser. In Case 2, 81% of the possible kinetic 
energy has been converted into pressure energy. In Case 2 it is 88%. Figure 21 
compares the pressure recovery factor with experiments and the agreement is good. 
Figure 22 shows the variation of pressure recovery factor for Case 2. It can be seen 
that 61% of the possible pressure recovery takes place in the first half of the diffuser 
in Case 1 and 66% in the first half in Case 2. The remaining 39 and 34% recovery 
takes place in the second half of the diffuser for Case 1 and Case 2 respectively. An 
improvement of 8-8% in pressure recovery has been obtained in Case 2 from Case 1. 

Figure 23 and 24 show the comparison of friction factors for Case 1 and Case 2. 
The maximum error in this comparison is about 6-82%. For Case 2 the comparison 
in the first half is better when compared to the second half 



Figure 17. Variation of tur¬ 
bulent kinetic energy for flow 
through diffuser without inlet 
distortion at different axial 
locations. 
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Figure 18. Comparison of tur¬ 
bulent kinetic energy for flow 
through diffuser with inlet distor¬ 
tion at different axial locations. 


(ii) Conclusions - The inlet velocity distortion created by the aerofoil resulted in 8-8% 
more pressure recovery in a two-dimensional plane diffuser with divergent angle 4°. 
The general purpose finite element code based on low Reynolds number k-e equation 
predicted the mean velocity profiles, kinetic energy profiles and pressure recovery 
reasonably well and provides useful guidance and information for the advanced 
design. 

4.2 3-D Laminar flows 

4.2a Flows in rectangular ducts: Numerical solutions of 3-D laminar flows in ducts 



Figure 19. Comparison of pressure recovery percentage for flow through diffuser 
without inlet velocity distortion. 






Nondimensional axial distance (XO 

Figure 20. Comparison of pressure recovery percentage for flow through diffuser 
with inlet velocity distortion. 



Nondimensional axial distonce (Xt) 

Figure 21, Variation of pressure recovery coefficient for flow through diffuser 
without inlet velocity distortion. 
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Nondimensional axial distance 

Figure 22. Comparison of pressure recovery coefficient for flow through diffuser 
with inlet velocity distortion. 


is well developed with parabolic procedures. Patankar and Spalding (Firziger 1987) 
presented an accurate and economical parabolic method for calculating heat and 
mass, and momentum transfer in three-dimensional flows. A finite element procedure 
for the prediction of laminar forced convection in three-dimensional parabolic flows 
is presented by Nonino et al (1988). Local Nusselt number variations are presented 
and the results are compared with the correlations. Godbole (1975) used a penalty 
function approach for solving flow at a very low Re number. 

In the present study, the complete Navier-Stokes equations are solved. Flow in 
rectangular ducts is solved for aspect ratios a* = 0-5, 0-75, 10. Aspect ratio 10 is for 
a square duct. Heat is treated as a scalar in forced convection problems. The 
temperature field has no influence on the flow field. The Navier-Stokes’ and the 
energy equations are solved as an uncoupled system. 

(i) Geometry and boundary conditions - Due to symmetry, only a quarter of the duct 
is solved. All the lengths are non-dimensionalised with the hydraulic diameter of the 
duct. No-slip boundary conditions are assumed on the walls, symmetric conditions 
at the axis and also that there should not be any flow across the axis plane. Hence 
the flow velocity perpendicular to the axis plane is specified as z?ro on the axis. 
Traction-free boundary conditions are specified at the exit. Pressure is specified as 
zero at the exit. Inlet velocity is specified as unity. The hydrodynamic developing 
length for ducts is approximately 0-01 times the Reynolds number for the square and 
rectangular ducts. Different lengths are taken for different Re to save computing time. 
However in the case of the rectangular ducts, the same length is taken for all the ” 
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Nondimensional oxial distance (Xi) 

Figure 23. Comparison of friction factor for flow through diffuser without inlet 
velocity distortion. 



Nondimensional axial distance (Xt) 

Figure 24. Comparison of friction factor for flow through diffuser with inlet 
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numbers solved i.e. 50,100 and 200. 

The domain is divided into tetrahedral elements. Initially the domain is divided 
into cuboids. Each cuboid can be divided into either five or six tetrahedral elements 
without ‘introducing any new nodes. However if the cuboid is divided into five 
tetrahedrae, each cuboid has to be divided in a different manner. In order to avoid 
this, each cuboid is divided into six tetrahedra. This does not increase the memory 
requirement since no new nodes are introduced. Also the increase in computational 
time is negligible. 

(ii) Results and discussion - Figure 25 shows the comparison with experiments of 
velocity profiles of square duct. Grid independence tests were conducted with 11 x 11, 
13 X 13 and 15 x 15 grids. The variation from 13 x 13 in the velocity profile for 
15 X 15 is very little. Unlike in 2-D flows, the size of the mesh goes up rapidly even 
by increasing the mesh size by one node in each section. The bandwidth also goes up 
rapidly. In order to keep the size of the problem and the computational time required 
at a reasonable level all the further calculations are carried out with a grid size of 
13 x 13. 

Aspect ratio of elements in each section is approximately adjusted to one. The 
mesh is irregular and at least three nodes a^e placed within the boundary layer. Also 
it is observed that it is better to refine the mesh in each section rather than to have 
more sections in the flow direction for better prediction of fully developed velocity 
profile, Nusselt number and friction factor. It is also observed that as the mesh is 
refined the development of the flow is slow. Table 6 shows the comparison of U^^JU„ 
and the hydrodynamic length for square ducts for different values of Re. The hydro- 
dynamic developing lengths for square ducts given by Srinivas (1994) are in good 
agreement with experiments. 

Even though the cell Peclet number is larger, stability is taken care of by the time 
step. All the convective and diffusive terms of Navier-Stokes equations are multiplied 
with the time step. The maximum time step permissible varies from mesh to mesh. 
As the mesh becomes finer the time step allowable becomes smaller. 


- 13 X 13 

DO non Anolyticol 
- 11 X 11 


I I I T" i' r I I 

0 1 



Figure 25. Comparison of fully developed axial velocity profiles for flows through 
square ducts, at different locations. 
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Table 6. Comparison of maximum velocity and hydro- 
dynamic length for flow through a square duct for 
different values of Re. 


Re 



*-'hy 


Present^ 

work 

Present 

work 

Dalton* 

Han* 

50 

2-11 

4-90 

4-5 

3-75 

100 

2-03 

10-10 

9-0 

7-50 

200 

1-97 

19-60 

18-0 

15-0 

500 

1-96 

43-10 

45-0 

37-50 


* Compared with the fully developed value 2-090 
*Shah & London (1978) 


The wall derivatives are evaluated using curve fitting techniques. It is observed 
that 4-point fit is adequate to predict the Nusselt numbers and friction factors. It is 
not advisable to go beyond 5-point fit, as the higher order polynomial fits are well 
known for their lack of accuracy and their tendency to manifest kinks and oscillations 
in the fitted curve. The derivatives are evaluated at all the boundary nodes and the 
curve is integrated for the evaluation of Nusselt number and friction factor. 

Table 7 shows the prediction of fully developed Nusselt numbers for constant 
temperature boundary condition for various Re and for various a*. 

Figures 26 and 27 show the variation of non-dimensionalised pressure drop for 
different Re for a* = 0-5 and 0-75. It can be seen that no chequer-board oscillations 
are present in the pressure field prediction. 

The skin friction coefficient and the Nusselt number are often used to present the 
results in a concise manner. Figure 28 shows the variation of friction factor for square 
ducts for different Re. Figures 29 and 30 show the variation of bulk temperature and 
Nusselt number for different Pr numbers. The maximum error in the prediction of 
. Nusselt number and friction factor is about 3%. Figure 31 shows the isotherms in 
fully developed section. 

(iii) Conclusions - The problems solved reveal many aspects of the developed tool. 
The results indicate that the present predictions are good. The pressure field shows 
no chequer-board splitting. A four-point fit is adequate to calculate the wall 
derivatives. 


Table 7. Comparison of Nusselt numbers for different 
Re for square ducts and rectangular ducts. 


S. No 

Re 

Nusselt number 

a* = 1-0 

0-50 

0-75 

1 

50 

2-980 

3-58 

3-11 

2 

100 

2-967 

3-62 

3-07 

3 

200 

2-910 

3-64 

3-05 


Fully developed value for «♦ = 1-00 is 2-996,0-75 is-3-140, 
0-50 is 3-91 (as given in Shah & London 1978) 
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Aspect Ratio = 0.5 


Figure 26. Pressure drop in flow 
through rectangular duct for different 
Re for a* = 0'5. 


5. Closure 


The present method offers a cost and storage effective algorithm for prediction of 
2-D and 3-D internal flows. It requires a minimum of CPU time and storage space, 
as no large matrix is being solved. During the early period of the transient behaviour, 
the flow field and the thermal field evolve rapidly and the time step has to be very 
small. As time progresses, the rate of convergence becomes slower, i.e., the difference 
between the values of any field variable for two successive iterations become smaller, 
at which state the time step can be progressively increased. Thus a judicious selection 
of time step effects a significant reduction in storage requirement and CPU time. At 
the same time, accuracies comparable to finite difference methods are achieved. All 
the present results have been obtained by running the finite element code on an AT 
486 machine. 



Figure 27. Pressure drop in flows 
through rectangular ducts for different 
Re for a* = 0-75. 
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Figure 30. Variation of bulk temperature flow through square duct for different 
Pr. 



Figure 31. Isothermal plot in an axial cross- 
section of square duct. 


List of symbols 


C/i, Cji, Cj2 
ffi^fI if2 

f 


friction factor; 
turbulence model constants; 
turbulence model functions; 
frequency; 
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HR 

k 

I 

LR 

n,n+ ] 

Nu 

Nu, 

NML 

P 

AP 

APs 

PML 

Pi 

Pe 

Pr 

PR 

Re 

t 

At 

T* 

U, 

V 

VEV 

X«1 

■Xr2 

y 

OL 

£ 


Vr 

n 

p 

O'e 

d 


high Reynolds version of turbulence model; 
turbulence kinetic energy 
mixing length; 

Reference length for non-dimensionalization; 
low Reynolds version of turbulence model; 
at nth and (n + 1) th time step; 

Nusselt number; 

average Nusselt number for ribbed channel; 

Nusselt number of smooth channel; 

Nikuradse mixing length; 

mean component of pressure; 

pressure drop per unit length of ribbed length; 

pressure drop per unit length of smooth channel; 

Prandtl mixing length; 
pitch of the ribs as shown; 

Peclet number = Re.Pr; 

Prandtl number; 
pitch ratio, P,///; 

Reynolds number; 
dimensionless time; 
time step; 

Wall heat flux temperature (used in high Re versions); 
flow direction velocity for 2-D problems; 
flow direction velocity for 3-D problems; 
reference velocity; 

friction velocity (used in high Re version); 

pseudo velocity in Eulerian velocity correction method; 

Van Driest effective viscosity model; 
flow direction for 2-D problems; 
flow direction for 3-D problems; 

non-dimensional reattachment length (with rib height) after first rib; 
non-dimensional reattachment length (with rib height) after second 
rib; 

normal wall distance; 
thermal diffusivity; 
turbulent thermal diffusivity; 
turbulent kinetic energy dissipation; 
inlet value of s; 
momentum diffusivity; 
turbulent momentum diffusivity; 
heat transfer augmentation efficiency; 
density; 

turbulence model constants for diffusion of fc and e; 
rib wall inclination. 
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Computational study of transport processes in a single-screw 
extruder for non-Newtonian chemically reactive materials 

S GOPALAKRISHNA and Y JALURIA 

Department of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903, USA 

Abstract. A numerical study of the transport phenomena arising in a 
single-screw extruder channel is carried out. A non-Newtonian fluid is 
considered, using a power law model for the variable viscosity. Chemical 
reaction kinetics are also included. Finite difference computations are 
carried out to solve the governing set of partial differential equations for 
the velocity, temperature and species concentration fields, over a wide 
range of governing parameters for the case of a tapered screw channel. 

The numerical treatment for this combined heat and mass transfer 
problem is outlined. A marching procedure in the down-channel direction 
is adopted and the validity of the scheme for practical problems discussed. 
For large viscous dissipation, the material heats up considerably due to 
the prevailing shear field, affecting the viscosity significantly, and results 
in large changes in the pressure development at the end of the channel. 
The rate of reaction controls the mass diffusion rate which in turn affects 
viscosity and the flow significantly. The dimensionless throughput, is 
one of the most important parameters in the numerical solution. The 
dimensionless pressure variation is very sensitive to <?„, and orders of 
magnitude changes are possible for small variations in q^. Schemes for 
dealing with other important effects such as back flow, heat transfer by 
conduction in the barrel, and the effect of the die are also outlined. 

Keywords. Transport phenomena; single-screw extruder; chemical reaction 
kinetics; finite difference computations; non-Newtonian materials. 


1. Introduction 

Screw extrusion is a thermomechanical processing operation in which the raw material 
is fed into a hopper and forced through the passage between a rotating screw and a 
stationary barrel. The processed material comes out through a die of a specific shape. 
Single- and twin-screw extruders are used widely in the food and plastics processing 
industry for the production of shaped and cooked products. The high shear and 
temperature environment inside the screw channel results in mixing of the material 


A list of symbols is given at the end of the paper 
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and leads to chemical reactions that constitute the cooking process. The underlying 
heat and mass transport processes have been analysed, but a comprehensive treatment 
that is useful for extruder design and optimization is not available. This chapter 
attempts to fill the gap in the literature by numerically simulating the complex heat 
and mass transfer interactions for the simple geometry of the single-screw extruder. 

Several researchers have studied the flow of polymers in the various sections of an 
extruder,. using different numerical or analytical techniques (Fenner 1977, 1979; 
Tadmor & Gogos 1979). Fenner (1977) considered the case of the temperature profile 
developing along the length of the screw channel. Elbirli & Lindt (1984) have reported 
the results from a model in which the temperature was allowed to develop along the 
screw channel. In these models, the screw and the barrel were assumed to be at the 
same uniform temperature. Karwe & Jaluria (1990) have presented numerical results 
for flow and heat transfer for polymeric materials in single-screw extruders with an 
adiabatic boundary condition at the screw. There is no available literature on the 
simulation of mass transport in screw extrusion, even though it is of primary practical 
importance in terms of product quality and attributes of the extrudate. 

A finite difference numerical study has been carried out here for the simulation of 
flow and transport processes in extrusion of food and plastic materials, to obtain the 
velocity, temperature, and mass concentration variation along the length of the screw 
channel. Starch granules are gelatinized by means of water absorption inside the 
extruder. This conversion process is modelled in our analysis. The variation in channel 
depth due to taper is accounted for in the model. The effects of viscous dissipation 
and chemical reaction are included, and the results obtained are discussed in terms 
of the basic transport processes. The main governing dimensionless parameters are 
the taper angle ij/, the throughput, or volume flow rate the Peclet number Pe, 
which represents the relative importance of convection along the screw channel as 
compared to conduction, the power law index n, the dimensionless viscosity 
coefficients j8,/3i, and b„, which characterize the variation of viscosity with 
temperature and concentration, the dimensionless gelatinization rate S, and the 
Griffith number G, which represents the level of viscous dissipation compared to 
heat conduction. The analysis applies to the metering section or the melt conveying 
section, where the material is heated and subjected to high shear rates. The effect of 
the governing parameters on the flow, heat transfer, and concentration distribution 
within the screw channel is studied in detail. It is found that the pressure developed 
at the die is strongly affected by the throughput, the reaction rate S and the power 
law index. 

2. Problem formulation 

The simplified geometry of a single-screw extruder and the cross section of a screw 
channel are shown in figure 1. For ease of visualization and analysis, the coordinate 
system is fixed to the screw root and, thus, the barrel moves in a direction opposite 
to the screw rotation. Such a formulation is commonly employed in the literature 
(Fenner 1979; Tadmor & Gogos 1979). 

The following assumptions are made in deriving the governing equations from the 
basic conservation principles. 

(1) Curvature of the screw channel is small, enabling the channel helix to be “opened 
out” to obtain a simpler geometry for ease of computation. 
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Figure 1. Simplified geometry 
of a single-screw extruder with 
a rectangular screw profile, 
(a) Perspective and (b) cross- 
sectional views. 


(2) The screw profile is rectangular, the width ( W) being much larger than the depth 
{H). Other shapes such as a trapezoid can also be simulated in this scheme by using 
an “equivalent” height. 

(3) The lubrication approximation is valid. For the highly viscous flow regime 
considered here for typical food materials, the Reynolds number is of the order 
of 0-0002, showing that the inertial terms are indeed negligible in comparison to 
the viscous terms. 

(4) Back flow in the channel cross-section is limited to a very small fraction of the 
flow rate. This assumption relates the presence of a die at the end of the channel 
to the flow characteristics within the extruder; this coupling is discussed in detail 
later. 

(5) The clearance between the screw flight and the barrel is assumed to be enough 
to permit one to neglect the leakage across the flights from one screw channel to 
the neighbouring one. 

(6) The diffusion of moisture into the food material and its absorption due to 
gelatinization is modelled as a zeroth-order reaction. 

For steady, developing, two-dimensional flow of a homogeneous fluid in a single¬ 
screw extruder with a shallow channel (i.e., for H « IF in figure 1), after neglecting 
the inertia terms (creeping flow approximation: Schlichting 1979) in the x and z 
directions, the equations for the conservation of momentum become; 


dp d(xy^) dp ^ dp d{zy, K (!) 

dx dy 8y dz dy 

V = -ty, = pidwidy). (2) 

The energy equation, after employing the lubrication approximation, becomes 
(Kays & Crawford 1980); 


dT d/,dT\ 


du 


8w 


dz dy \ dy)'^ dy dy 


( 3 ) 


Mathematically speaking, the energy equation is parabolic in the z-direction. In 
actual practice, there is a strong restriction to the flow in the form of a die at the 
end of the extruder. The characteristics of the flow in the extruder are strongly coupled 
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to that inside the die. For small throughputs, there is back flow in the extruder 
channel, and this makes the problem elliptic. In such circumstances, the fluid flow 
and the heat transfer at the die also need to be simulated and coupled to the extruder 
simulation. The present study is, however, restricted to the simulation of the transport 
phenomena in the extruder channel. The parabolic nature of the governing equation 
in the z-direction allows us to use a marching scheme, as described in the next section. 

The constitutive equation for viscosity of starch materials such as Amioca and 
Hylon 7 is written as: 

Ai = Mo(v/7o)‘"”^’exp(^/'^)exp(- (4) 

where 

y = [_{du/dy)^ + {dw/dyfy^. 

The dependence of viscosity on temperature and moisture content described above 
has been confirmed by rheological experiments carried out by Kokini et al (1987). 

The mass diffusion equation also needs to be considered in addition to the continuity, 
momentum, and energy equations for food systems. The particular food systems we 
are interested in examining are starches of various types. For example, some of the 
important effects of moisture transport are manifested in the form of gelatinization 
of the granular food material, which is fed into the hopper of the screw extruder. 
This reaction occurs between the starch granules and the water molecules. In this 
study, for the modelling of moisture diffusion, gelatinization is defined as the process 
by which water is bonded to the starch granules in the food material and thus becomes 
unavailable for diffusion. The diffusivity of bound moisture is reduced by several 
orders of magnitude, and the food material is said to undergo a form of transition. 
This transition affects the heat absorbed as the material undergoes chemical changes 
during its passage along the screw channel. The moisture diffuses, gets absorbed, and 
is convected along the flow direction. In this study, the transport equation for moisture 
is written to include the effect of gelatinization, and the chosen constitutive equation 
for viscosity reflects the experimentally observed dependence of viscosity on moisture 
concentration. It has been observed (Harper 1980) that even small changes in the 
. moisture content can result in large changes in viscosity. The mass transfer equation 
is written as: 

dc d^c 

+ S' = 0 for (5) 

The last term in the right-hand side of the equation represents a source/sink for the 
diffusing species due to reaction. This term becomes operative only when the 
temperature exceeds the temperature needed for the onset of the gelatinization 
reaction, T^^,. A zero-order reaction is considered in this study, with m = C. Wang 
et al (1989) have examined the rates of conversion of starch materials based on shear 
and thermal processing history. The proportionality constant is a function of the 
temperature and the shear rate, but is taken as constant in this study as a first 
approximation, and a parametric study is carried out. 

The boundary conditions are prescribed as shown in figure 2. The screw has been 
taken as isothermal, at Tj, in most studies reported in the literature. However, a 
more practical circumstance is represented by the adiabatic condition at the screw 
surface (Karwe & Jaluria 1990). Otherwise, a conjugate problem needs to be examined, 
where the conduction in the screw is coupled to the conduction and convection inside 
the flow channel. 

Two constraints arise on the basis of flow rate conservation considerations. If the 
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Pull>' Developed Isothermal Flow at the Inlet 
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Computational Domain and the Finite—Difference Grid 


Figure 2. Boundary conditions for the numerical model, employing a coordinate 
system fixed to the screw. 


leakage flow across the screw flights is taken as negligible, these constraints are given, 
for a total volumetric flow rate Q, by 


u dy = 0, and 


wdy = QjW. 


( 6 ) 


For tapered channels, the linear variation of channel height with distance along the 
screw helix can be written as: 


The governing equations are nondimensionalized in terms of the following dimension¬ 
less variables: 

x* = xIH 2 , y* = y/H, z* = z/i/ 2 , 

e = {T- T..)/(T,-T,), c*=cjc^,, 

P= TJTi, Pi = b/Ti, b„ = B„c„i, 

p* = p/p, P = fi(Kz/^ 2 \ uDN{cos(p/eo), 

Pe= V,^H 2 /a, G = fiVlJk{T,- U 


( 7 ) 
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The resulting dimensionless equations are: 

t 


dp* d \du*. 


8x* \ H J dy* I dy* 

dp* d fSw* 


dz* 


Pe vv* — = 
dz* 


H J 5j;* [ dy* 

H2Y d^e 
H j dy*^ 

I ff 

+ (^] GCrr-^^’exp 


' Pi ■ 


exp(-&„c *)}, 


exp(-h„c*) 


( 8 ) 


(9) 


Pi 


L0(^-1)+1, 


Pe w* 


.dc* 

dz* 




+ S-0 for «<(),., 


exp(-h„c*), 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


Similarly, the boundary conditions are also obtained in the dimensionless form. The 
constraints on the flow are obtained, in dimensionless form, as follows: 




dy* = 0, 


w*dy* = {Q/W)/HV^, = 


( 12 ) 


where 


q. = iQ/W)/H2 n,. 

Thus, for a given screw configuration, the parameters that govern the problem are 
i/',n,^,^i,h„,eg.i,Pe,G,Le, and 


3. Solution procedure 


The dimensionless equations are solved by means of finite difference techniques. The 
computations were carried out over y x z grid sizes of 41 x 101, 61 x 101, and 
81 X 101. The results were essentially unchanged when the grid was refined to 81 x 121 
from 61 X 101 and therefore, a 61 x 101 grid was selected. Since the energy and mass 
transport equations, (10) and (11), are parabolic in 2 , boundary conditions are 
necessary only at 2 = 0 to allow marching in the z-direction and, thus, obtain the 
solution in the entire domain. The throughput parameter determines the limits of 
applicability of the marching scheme. As a rough estimate, a value of q„ less than 0-2 
resulted in significant back flow, for typical values of the other parameters, limiting 
the use of marching for the numerical solution. 

A method similar to the one developed by Fenner (1979) is employed for solving 
the momentum equations, (8) and (9), at a given z location iteratively. 

In dimensionless form, the momentum equations in 2 and x directions are: 


d 


TZ, = 


dz* 



exp 


eiP 


Ji _' 

-i)+i. 


exp(-b„c*) 


dW*: 



(13) 
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Pi 

9{p-\) + l 


, , ^du*/H2 


where n, = dp*/8z* and = dp^Jdx*. 
Integrating (13) and (14) over we get: 


^ziy*-y*] = y*” ‘exp 


Pi 

9{p-i)+i 


expi-b„c*) 


^x(y* - y 




dy*\H 

du*/H2 


dy*\ H 


. (15) 


, (16) 


where _y* and y* represent y-locations in the channel (from the screw root to the 
barrel) where the shear stresses are zero. 

Rearranging, we have 


where 


dw*/dy* = 7t,iy* - y*)F(y*), 
du*/dy* = n^iy* - y*)F{y*), 


F{y*) = y*^ "exp 


Pi 

eip-i) + i 


exp{b„c’* 


Squaring and adding (17) and (18), we get: 


(y*)2 = {dw*/dy*f + (du*ldy*y, 

= l^liy* - yt)^ + nliy* ~ y*f] F^(y*). 


Solving for y*, we get: 


y* = lnl{y* - y\f -y nliy* -yfy-'^’' x 

-Pih I /'h„c*\///V"+*W" 

exp —— - exp — 

.0(^-1)+! n J\hJ 


n 


Substituting back into (19), we write 


F(y*)== [7t^(y* -y*)^ + tt^(}'* -yj‘)^]“ 

^ -Pi/n 1 fb„c*\/ 


-Pi/n 1 
f-l) + lj‘ 


n \H 


The velocities are obtained by integrating (17) and (18): 


(’)’* 

' = 7c,(a — 

J 0 


y*)F(a)da, 


u*= 7c^(a-y*)F(a)da. 
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The conditions to be satisfied by the velocities u* and w* are: 

w*{at y* = 1} = 1, 
w*{at y* = 1} = tan(/), 




w*dy*, 


0 = 


u*dy* 


(25) 


After some algebraic manipulations, the following equations for the four unknowns 
in the left hand side are obtained: 


where 


n, = (Jo - Ji - 

= (Ji -J 2 - J,q.HJH)l{JoJ2 - J?), 
71^ = (Jo - Ji) tan MJo J 2 - J?). 

7 c*yt = (Ji - J2) tan M Jo J2 - J?). 


J»i — 


*1 

a'"f(a)da. 
j 0 


(26) 

(27) 


The solution algorithm is enumerated below. 

(1) Guess Tt^jt^y*,71;,,Tc^yJ. 

(2) Calculate F(y''') using (22). 

(3) Calculate the J integrals using (27). 

(4) Solve (26) using the Gauss-Jordan algorithm. 

(5) Obtain converged flow solution at each time step. 

(6) Using the converged flow solution, march down the channel to obtain temperature 
and moisture concentration fields at the next downstream location using (10) and 
( 11 ). 

(7) Go back to step 1 with the new set of temperature and concentration values. 


The iterations in the flow calculation are complete when the pressure gradients 
satisfy the following convergence criterion: 


max[A(dp*/5z*), Aidp*/dx*)'} < 10-^ 


( 28 ) 


where A stands for the absolute value of the fractional change between two consecutive 
iterations. This particular convergence criterion is not useful when the values of the 
pressure gradients become very smalt (i.e., close to zero). Under such circumstances, 
only the absolute change in the values of the pressure gradient is considered for 
convergence. Values of the criterion other than 10““^ were also tried, and it was found 
that satisfactory convergence was obtained with the foregoing value within a reasonable 
number of iterations (typically 5-10). 

Using the boundary conditions, in terms of u*, w*, 9, and c* at any upstream z 
location, the energy equation (10), is solved to obtain the temperature distribution 
at the next downstream z location. Equation (10) is solved using the fully implicit 
scheme (Jaluria & Torrance 1986). In this scheme, a tridiagonal system of equations 
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is obtained by using the new, uncalculated, value of the dependent variable from the 
differencing operation in the y-direction at any nodal point in the numerical scheme. 
The tridiagonal system is solved using the well-known Thomas (TDMA) algorithm, 
which is very efficient (Jaluria 1988). The mass transport equation, (11), is solved next 
using, once again, the fully implicit scheme to ob/ain the values of concentration at 
the next location in the marching direction. With the temperature and concentration 
distributions obtained at the next downstream location, the momentum equations, 
(8) and (9), are solved iteratively as discussed above to obtain the velocity distribution 
there. This procedure is repeated until the end of the extruder channel is reached. 
The integration in (27) was carried out numerically using Simpsorfs one-third rule 
(Jaluria 1988). 

During the course of carrying out the parametric study, a number of interesting 
features of the numerical scheme were noted. It was found that viscosity characterization 
in terms of jS, jSi, and b„ is very closely linked to the magnitude of the gelatinization 
rate S’ that is specified for the particular reaction. For given values of fi, and b„, 
the pressure development as a function of downstream channel distance is affected 
considerably by minor changes in S. In addition, the range of q„ that produces 
reasonable pressure development with channel distance is quite limited by back flow 
considerations on the one hand and unacceptable pressure drops on the other. 


4. Results and discussion 

Results are presented in terms of distributions of velocity, temperature, and moisture 
concentration along the screw channel as well as across the channel depth. The 
variation of pressure along the extruder channel as a function of the governing 
parameters is a useful measure of its pumping ability, and is examined here. Contour 
plots of constant velocity, temperature, and moisture are also obtained. The coordinate 
system is fixed to the screw as described earlier. For ease of discussion and presentation 
of results, some of the parameters are kept constant while the others are changed 
parametrically to study their effect on the transport processes. For the results presented 
here, the following are kept constant: Pe = 7050, Le = 0-001, 0^^, = 0-5, (p = 16-54°, 
ip = 0-0°, and /? = 1-134. In addition, the calculations are carried out for Pi = 10 and 
b„ = 0. Other values of these parameters were also considered, but those results are 
not reported here for brevity. 

Figure 3 shows the calculated isotherms and the temperature profiles at four 
downstream locations for the nontapered case for Amioca, n = 0-3. The parameter 
G, which represents the relative importance of viscous dissipation compared to heat 
conduction in the y-direction is quite high and gives rise to fluid temperatures that 
are higher than the barrel temperature (i.e. 9 > 1). Consequently, heat transfer occurs 
from the fluid to the barrel, which may, therefore, have to be cooled in the sections 
close to the die to ensure that it is maintained at a particular temperature. For smaller 
values of G, the more common situation of heat transfer from the barrel to the fluid 
arises. The temperature gradient, dTjdy, at the barrel is also higher than that at the 
screw root because the heat generated by viscous dissipation has to be conducted 
away from the barrel to the ambient, whereas the screw root is adiabatic. Material 
temperatures are typically seen to be higher than imposed barrel temperatures, and 
this has important implications in extruder design. 

Figure 4 shows the moisture concentration contours. The effect of the sink term 
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Figure 3. Isotherms and temperature profiles (a) at four downstream locations for 
Amioca with n = 0'3, ^ = 16-54°, q„ = 0-25, Pe = 7050, G = 0-005, ^ = 1-134, 
= 10 0, b„ = 1-0, S = — 1000, Le = 0-001, = 0-5, no taper. Also shown is the 

velocity field (b). 


Iiopper(feed) 



Figure 4. Lines of constant moisture concentration c* along with the corresfjonding 
profiles, at four downstream locations for Amioca for the conditions given in 
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Figure 5. Streamlines and velocity profiles at four downstream locations, and 
pressure and pressure gradient variation with z* for Hylon 7 in a tapered channel 
with n = 0-5, q„ = Q-2, Pe = 3000, G=1'0, P= 1-134, Pi = 5-0, b„ = 0-0, and 
= 0-1432°. 

S, due to the reaction, is manifested in the form of a decrease in the moisture 
concentration due to bonding of water for gel formation as the material reaches the 
gelatinization temperature 0^^,. This loss of moisture occurs at a rate specified by the 
sink term S and is obviously more rapid for larger S. As the sink term is increased 
in magnitude from S = 0 (i.e. no reaction), the sharp decrease in the nfoisture 
concentration occurs earlier along the screw channel as expected,, and also occurs 
first at the screw root. The two variables that control the magnitude of viscosity - 
that is, the temperature and the moisture concentration - act in opposing directions 
as the material is heated and thus loses moisture as a result of gelatinization. The 
temperature profiles indicate that the screw root gets hotter than the barrel wall for 
the set of conditions shown in figure 4, and this leads directly to gelatinization near 
the screw first. However, a reaction rate that is a function of both temperature and 
shear is a more realistic representation of the cooking process. In such cases, the 
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gelatinization contours may be quite different from the ones shown here. Effort is 
currently underway to incorporate thermal and shear effects into the model. 

The results of the simulation for a typical taper angle of 0T432° are shown in figure 5. 
This taper angle corresponds to the Brabender single-screw extruder. The screw root 
is continuously tapered from the feed section to the die. The normalization for all 
lengths is based on the final channel depth (H 2 ) except for the vertical screw channel 
distance, y, which is scaled with the local depth (H). In figure 5, the taper section is 
enlarged for clarity. 

Consider the case of the isothermal flow of a Newtonian fluid in a rectangular, 
tapered channel. Depending on the imposed pressures at either end of the channel, 
there could be a maximum in the pressure profile somewhere in between. This can 
be shown analytically. There is pure drag flow at the location of this maximum. For 
non-Newtonian flow, however, it is not clear whether this maximum necessarily 
should occur inside the extruder or outside it. 

For the nonisothermai case, as the material flows in a tapered channel, it gets 
squeezed in the decreasing gap. However, the net flow rate has to be maintained at 
the same value at any channel cross section. As shown in figure 5, the spacing of the 
streamlines is closer toward the die. The velocity profiles at the four downstream 
locations show markedly different behaviour for tapered channels compared to the 
case with no taper. It may be noted that the initially curved velocity profile becomes 
linear (corresponding to drag flow) as the section becomes shallower. At the die 
section, the profile shows velocities in the channel that are larger than the barrel 
velocity (or the screw tip speed, in the screw-moving formulation), again demonstrating 
the squeezing effect. The temperature profile becomes almost completely uniform 
across the channel depth in the regions close to the die for a tapered channel. This 
temperature is also equal to the imposed barrel temperature. Compared to the case 
with no taper, this shows that the narrower gap results in better thermal mixing and 
uniformity. These results can be used advantageously in extruder design for situations 
in which a specific pressure level needs to be developed while maintaining good 
product mixing facilitated by the squeezing effect of the tapered channel. 

Figure 6 shows the effect of varying the strength of the sink on the pressure rise 
along the channel. As compared to the case of S = 0, the dimensionless pressure at 
the die is seen to be lower for higher sink strengths. The variation of the downstream 


Figure 6. Effect of the strength 
of the moisture sink S on the 
variation of the dimensionless 
pressure p* along the screw 
channel length z* for the 
conditions given in figure 3. 
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Figure 7. Effect of the power 
law index n on the variation of 
dimensionless pressure p* along 
the screw channel length z* for 
q„ = 0-3, G = 0001, and other 
conditions as in figure 3. 


pressure gradient (not shown here) with the channel length shows that there is a kink 
in the profile at the point where the gelatinization first occurs. However, this rise in 
the value of dp/dz is not strong enough to counter the temperature effect, which tends 
to lower the viscosity and, thus, makes the material flow more easily. 

Figure 7 shows the effect on the pressure obtained in the extruder channel of 
changing the power law index n of the material. Starches can be typically characterized 
by power law indices of less than 0-5. The curves are for G = 0-001, q„ = 0-3, and 
S = - 1000. Thus, only n is varied, keeping the rest of the terms in (4) the same. This 
implies a higher viscosity for higher n at a given shear rate. These results Indicate 
the effect of n, though no actual physical circumstance is simulated here. The pressure 
rises from the hopper to the die along the serew helix, as expected. The pressure 
gradient is higher for increasing n. For non-Newtonian fluids, n < 1, and the viscosity 
decreases with an increase in shear rate. The Newtonian fluid, n = 1, therefore, gives 
rise to larger viscous drag, which in turn means that larger pressure gradients are 
required to overcome it. 

The effect of the throughput q„ on the pressure development at the die is investigated 

which corresponds to greater 


Figure 8. Effect of the through¬ 
put on the variation of 
dimensionless pressure p* along 
the screw channel length z* for 
n = 0-5, G = 0-0, and other 
conditions as in figure 3. 


next. As shown in figure 8, a smaller value of q„, 
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restriction to the flow at the die, results in a larger pressure rise as compared to the 
case with q„ = 0-4, which is close to the open die situation for the isothermal flow of 
Newtonian fluids, g„ = 0-5. For the particular set of conditions here, a larger value 
of q„ results is pressure loss from the hopper to the die. This is because the balance 
between the pressure buildup as the material flows through the extruder channel, 
and the easing of pressure due to the decrease of viscosity is not maintained. If the 
flow rate is increased, the pressure at the die decreases further. Therefore, there is a 
limiting value of the throughput q„ that can be fed through an extruder beyond which 
pressure development and, correspondingly, the development of desirable material 
quality, are affected considerably. This limiting value depends on the particular 
conditions governing the flow, for example, the power law index n and the viscosity 
coefficients'/?, , and f)„. For isothermal, Newtonian flow, a simple theoretical analysis 
shows that q^ = 0-5 corresponds to the throughput in the extruder in the absence of 
a die. For the nonisothermal, polymeric flow considered here, this value for the no-die 
situation is difficult to estimate, but is typically around 0-3. 


5.\ Conclusions 

A numerical simulation of the transport phenomena occurring in the flow of food 
materials through a single-screw extruder has been carried out. For significant viscous 
dissipation within the material, the material temperature rises above the imposed 
barrel temperature by as much as 100%. The flow field, however, is not strongly 
affected by this change. The moisture concentration contours provide a quantitative 
estimate of the extent of cooking that the food material undergoes. Moisture removal 
and bonding due to gelatinization of starch take place earlier and first at the screw 
root for higher reaction rate. Gelatinization increases the viscosity significantly, which 
in turn causes larger viscous heating and, consequently, cooking of the food material. 
Pressure development at the end of the extruder is significantly affected by the 
throughput. For throughputs larger than a limiting value, typically 0-3, the pressure 
can actually decrease from the hopper to the die, which means that the material has 
to be pumped through the extruder. Tapering of the screw channel is an important 
means of controlling the pressure development at the die. 


This is publication No. F-10544-4-91 of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station supported by State Funds and the Center for Advanced Food Technology 
(CAFT). The Center for Advanced Food Technology is a New Jersey Commission on 
Science and Technology Center. This work was also supported in part by the US 
Army Research Office. The authors would like to thank Dr M V Karwe and Professor 
V Sernas for discussions throughout this work. 


List of symbols 

b temperature coefficient of viscosity, (4); 

B„ moisture coefficient for viscosity; 

c„ moisture concentration; 

c„j initial moisture concentration; 
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c* dimensionless c„; 

C specific heat of the fluid; 

D mass diffusivity of moisture into the bulk material; 

£)(, barrel diameter; 

G Griffith number, G = fiVlJk{ - T.); 

H height of the screw channel, as a function of z; 

Hi initial screw channel height; 

H 2 final icrew channel height; 

k thermal conductivity of the fluid; 

L axial screw length; 

Le Lewis number, representing the relative magnitude of mass diffusivity to 
thermal diffusivity; 
n power/law index, (4); 

N screw speed (rpm); 

p pressure; 

p reference pressure, p = pF^^/// 2 ; 

p* dimensionless pressure; 

Pe Peclet number, Pe = 

q„ dimensionless volumetric flow rate (throughput); 

Q total volumetric flow rate; 

5 dimensionless sink term for moisture; 

s' rate of reaction; 

t time; 

t average residence time; 

T temperature; 

Tj, barrel temperature; 

Tj inlet temperature; 

u velocity component in x-direction; 

V velocity component in y-direction; 

Fj tangential barrel velocity, Vj, = nDi,N/60; 

Fjj. component of Vj, along x, Vi,x= ktsin(</i); 

K. component of Vj, along cos(^); 

w velocity component in z-direction; 

fV width of the screw channel; 

X coordinate axis normal to screw flights; 

y coordinate axis normal to the screw root; 

z coordinate axis along the screw channel; 
a thermal diffusivity, a = k/gC; 

jS dimensionless Tj,,]? = Tfc/Tj; 

J?! dimensionless = bjTy, 

(j) screw helix angle; 

]) strain rate; 

Vo reference strain rate, (4); 

y* dimensionless strain rate; 

Po reference viscosity, (4); 

p average viscosity, p = PoLKz/^ 2 yoT~^'^ 

ij/ taper angle for a tapered screw channel; 

6 dimensionless temperature, d = (T— Ti)/{ T,, — T;) 

g density of the fluid; 

T shear stress. 
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Superscripts 

* dimensionless quantity. 
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A novel enthalpy formulation for multidimensional 
solidification and melting of a pure substance 

A W DATE 

Mechanical Engineering Department, Indian Institute of Technology, 
Powai, Bombay 400076, India 

Abstract. This paper presents a new finite-difference formulation of the 
multidimensional phase change problems involving unique phase change 
temperature. The solutions obtained with this formulation show that the 
problem of “waviness” of the temperature histories encountered with the 
conventional enthalpy formulation is now removed. The formulation 
derived provides a simple method for “local” tracking of the interface 
using the enthalpy variable in a novel way. During the solution of the 
finite-difference equations, the present formulation obviates the need for 
“book-keeping” of the phase-change nodes, and hence allows solution of 
the equations by tridiagonal matrix algorithm. It is argued that the benefits 
of enthalpy formulation can be extended to phase-change problems 
involving convection by solving the equations of motion on non-staggered 
grid. 

Keywords. Enthalpy formulation; multidimensional phase-change pro¬ 
blems; finite-difference method. 


1. Introduction 

1.1 The problem considered 

There is hardly any engineering product that, during its manufacture, does not 
undergo a process of solidification and melting at some stage. Engineering processes 
such as casting, welding, surface alloying, dip forming, crystallisation etc. involve 
phase-change. The process of freezing and thawing is of interest in preservation of 
foods. The phenomenon of “permafrost” is concerned with changes in load-bearing 
capacity of soils in very cold environments. The principle of latent heat transfer is 
used in the development of compact thermal energy storage devices that enable 
storage and retrieval of energy at nearly constant temperature. 

The phenomenon of solidification or melting is brought about by a process of 
latent heat (A) transfer at the interface between the solid and the liquid phases. For 
a pure substance, throughout this process, the temperature T„ of the interface remains 
constant. Both A and T„ are properties of a pure substance. Within each of the single 
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phase, the heat transfer is essentially governed by the process of unsteady conduction, 
although under certain circumstances, convection may also occur in the liquid phase 
under the action of body (e.g. buoyancy) or surface (e.g. surface tension) forces. 
There are two approaches to solving the phase change problems: 

(i) the variable domain formulation; 

(ii) the fixed domain formulation. 

In the first approach, which has several variants, two energy equations in their 
conventional form are solved in the solid and the liquid phases with temperatures 
Tj and T, as the dependent variables respectively. In addition to the domain boundary 
and initial conditions, the following two conditions are imposed at the interface: 


Ts=T,= T„, 
rJTA 8TA 


= pXvi, 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


where n is a vector normal to the interface and y,- is the instantaneous velocity of the 
interface in the direction of the normal. 

Since the method requires continuous tracking of the interface, the physical 
coordinates are usually normalised with respect to this location. The governing energy 
equations are then freshly derived in the transformed coordinate system in which the 
interface is immobilised, although in the physical coordinate system the volumes 
occupied by each of the single phases change with time (and, hence, the designation 
of variable domain formulation). In multidimensional jiroblems, this transformation 
involves laborious algebra that gives rise to psuedo-convection terms and cross¬ 
derivatives (see, for example, Saitoh 1978), the former may even given rise to numerical 
instabilities under certain circumstances. The finite difference implementation of the 
variable domain formulation can be carried out through several variants that are 
described by Basu & Date (1988); not all of which are amenable to easy extension 
to multidimensional problems. 

This paper is concerned with the second type of formulation, namely the fixed 
domain or the enthalpy formulation, which treats the total enthalpy H, rather than 
the temperature T, as the main dependent variable in the energy equation. Now since 
enthalpy is a conserved property; the energy equations for both phases can be written 
in terms of a single equation, viz: 


d 

~ipH) -t- div(pui/) = div(K grad T), 


(3) 


where u is the velocity vector which may be finite in the liquid phase. 

Incidentally, it can be shown that (3) already satisfies the interface flux condition 
(2). As such, the equation applies to the entire domain of interest and the interface 
need not be tracked during the differential formulation of the phase-change problem. 
Hence, this formulation is also known as the fixed domain formulation. Note, however, 
that (3) contains two dependent variables, H and T, and a set of auxiliary relations 
(also known as equations of state) between them must be specified. 

In several applications, the domain boundaries are often of complex shape. Also 
because of the asymmetries of the boundary shapes, and thermal boundary conditions, 
and because of the presence of convection, the interface, during its evolution, can 
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assume complex shapes. It has become increasingly apparent that such complexities 
(Wilson et al 1978; Sparrow et al 1988, pp. 747-86) can best be handled by the enthalpy 
formulation; rather than the variable domain formulation. This is particularly so if 
it is of interest to develop generalised computer codes for the general problem of 
solidification and melting. 

Computationally speaking, it is relatively simple to implement the enthalpy 
formulation via discretised equations when the substance is impure. For, in this case, 
the latent heat transfer takes place over a range of temperatures that demarcate what 
is known as the “mushy” region. The physical and transport properties of this region 
must however be known, or modelled. For a pure substance, however, the phase- 
change takes place at a unique temperature and it was shown by Voller et al (1979), 
that unless special procedures are adopted, the predicted temperature and heat flux 
histories, as well as the interface movement, are unrealistic. Recently, Voller (1990) 
has reviewed several implicit procedures using the enthalpy formulation. Date (1991, 
1992) has also reviewed some of the earlier methods and identified their shortcomings. 

Recently, Date (1992) has presented an enthalpy formulation that eliminates the 
problem of prediction of unrealistic temperature histories, allows use of an efficient 
line-by-line numerical integration algorithm and is applicable to multidimensional 
problems. The purpose of this paper is to present Date’s formulation giving further 
details than those given in Date (1992). 

1.2 Outline of the paper 

The paper is divided into five sections. Section 2 describes Date’s (1992) formulation 
in one and two dimensions, § 3 deals with phase-change problems involving convection. 
Here it is argued' that since the interface can assume arbitrary shape, solution of 
equations of motion on non-staggered grids offers considerably more computational 
convenience than the use of staggered grids. A few illustrative solutions to the 
phase-change problems are presented in § 4. Finally conclusions are reported in § 5. 

2. Enthalpy formulation of Date (1992) 

2.1 One-dimensional problems 


For the purposes of discussion, we consider one-dimensional heat transfer without 
bulk convection; further assuming uniform properties. Equation (3) can then be 
written as: 


BH 


(4) 


In order to solve the above equation, H must be replaced by T or vice versa. This 
is done via the equations of state which provide the H-T relationship. Figure 1 shows 
this relationship which is only piece-wise continuous. Mathematically, the relationship 
can be written in two ways as shown in table 1. Most of the previous authors have 
preferred the H = /(T) relationship; we prefer the T = f{H) relationship following 
Shamsunder & Sparrow (1975). 

It is convenient to define the following dimensionless variables; 




( 5 ) 



Liauio 



Figure 1. H-T relationship 
for a pure substance. 


e = C,{T- TJ/X, 

(6) 

X 

II 

(7) 

T = at/L^. 

(8) 

In the new variables, (4) reads as: 


d(f> d^d 

(9) 


and the T = / (H) relationship reads as; 


6 = <f); 0^0 (solid), 

(10) 

0 = 0; 0 < ^ ^ 1 (interface), 

(11) 

0 = ^ — 1; (f)^l (liquid). 

(12) 

Relationships (10) to (12) can be generalised as: 


9 = <f>-i-<!>', 

(13) 


Table 1. H-T relationship. 


H=nT) T=m 

Solid H = C,T;T^T„ T = 

Interface H = C, + HJt)-, T=T„ T= 

Liquid H=C^T-^-k;T^ T„ T = (H - X)/C,; H > H, 

r'+'' dH 
JI dt 

where t' = time for latent 
heat transfer 
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where 

<^' = 0-5{|l-<^1-1^1-1}. (14) 

Equation (14) ensures that <^' = 0 in solid, (j>' == ~(f> at the interface and — 1 in 
liquid. 

Now (9) can be finite-differenced via control-volume analysis as: 

= = + (15) 

where 

S=At/AX^ (16) 

and j identifies the grid node, whereas superscripts n and o identify the new and the 
old values. In deriving (15), uniform grid spacing AX is assumed. 

Equation (13) can now be used to replace 9's in (15), so that: 

In the above equation, (j)' values lag behind the (j) values by one iteration. As such 
the <j)' terms (along with (j)°) can be treated as sources. Equation (17) is then un¬ 
conditionally stable according to the Scarborough criterion, and can be solved by 
the point-by-point Gauss-Seidel scheme or by the line-by-line Tridiagonal Matrix 
algorithm (TDMA). Further, it is not necessary to carry out “book-keeping” of the 
nodes which are in solid, liquid and phase-change states. 

The formulation is thus an improvement over that of Shamsunder & Sparrow 
(1975) who did not generalise the T = f{H) relationship in the manner of (13) and 
(14) and therefore had to resort to node “book-keeping” which necessitates the use 
of only point-by-point integration procedure. Basu & Date (1987) have however 
shown that application of tdma results in much faster convergence than the 
point-by-point procedure particularly when fine mesh size is used. 

This formulation however suffers from one drawback. It will be recognised that 
0 < ^ < 1 at the phase-change node. As such, throughout the period of transition of 
the interface through the control-volume surrounding the phase-change node 
(j)' = —(f>, and therefore the nodal value of the phase-change node remains stationary 
at 6 = (I) + (f)' = 0. As a result, the predicted temperature histories demonstrate a 
step-like or a wavy pattern (Shamsunder 1978, pp. 165-83; Voller et al 1979). 

One way in which this peculiar behaviour can be eliminated is to use a fine mesh 
(or small AX); so that the time period over which 6 remains stationary at zero is 
minimised, and the essentially way solutions appear to be smooth and accurate. This 
measure was adopted by Shamsunder (1978, pp. 165-83), but it exacts penalty in 
computer time which can partly be compensated by the application of TDMA, as 
described above. 

To prevent 9 from remaining stationary at zero at the phase change node, it is 
necessary to rewrite the generalised T = /(H) relationship as: 


0 = 0 + <^'', (18) 

where 

<^" = <^' + 0,,. (19) 

Here 9^^ denotes the nodal value of the temperature at the phase-change node; it 
equals zero at the single phase nodes. With the replacement suggested by (18), (15) 
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can now be written as; 


cpp + 2S) = , + rj_,) + -2r; + 4>"'L ,) + (20) 

The above equation is same as (17), except that 4>' is replaced by (j)". The (j>" values 
again lag behind the ^ values by one iteration. Further, however, it becomes necessary 
to determine the value of 6^^ at the phase-change node. 


2.1a Determination of Consider figure 2, where the phase change node j is 
shown along with nodes j - 1 and j + 1 which are in single phase. At the time instant 
considered, let the interface be located at a distance AAT, to the east of the nodal 
position Xj. Now since the value of 9 at the interface is zero, one may linearly 
interpolate 6^^ . to read as 




AAT, 


AXi-f AATJ 




( 21 ) 


Similarly, if the interface is to the west of node j then: 


where 


'c,; 


I AX, I 


AX,.| + AXJ 




^Xi=Xi-Xj 

= (0-5 - 0j)Ax 
= (0-5-(-<^;)AX. 


Equations (21) and (22) can now be generalised as: 


( 22 ) 


(23) 


0^,r0-5L{AA\A\)6j_,-{A-\A\)6.,,2F, 

where 

i + lo-5 + <^;i’ 

and 


(24) 

(25) 

(26) 
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2,1b Some pertinent comments: (i) At the phase change node, cpjAX represents the 
volume occupied by the liquid. 

(ii) The location of the interface is identified with 6 = cl) + cp" = 0. As such, AX, = 
0’5 AX - f/)jAX = (0'5 + (^;)AX, as shown by ^3), 

(iii) Equation (24) ensures that when AX, is positive, (21) is used to determine the 
nodal value of temperature at the phase-change node. When AX, is negative, 
(22) is operational. 

(iv) The factor F given by (26) equals zero at the single phase nodes, but it equals 
one at the phase-change node [see (14)]. This ensures that 6^^ = 0 at single phase 
node but is finite at the phase change node. 

(v) Since 0^^j-Qcit the single-phase nodes (j)'. = cf>'j at these nodes, that is 4>j = 0 in 
solid and <j)'j = —\ in liquid. As such the location of X, (or the volume occupied 
by the solid) can be calculated from: 

^/= I (1+<^;)AX, (27) 


where N denotes the total number of nodes in the domain. 

(vi) Both (j)' and 9^^ are calculated in such a way that it is not necessary to carry 
out “book-keeping” of the single-phase and phase-change nodes, and hence (20) 
can be solved by TDMA. 


2.1c The solution procedure: The following steps are incorporated in the solution 
procedure: 

(1) Specify initial values of temperature 0.^ at all nodes. 

(2) Hence, evaluate (j). and at all nodes using (10) or (12) as appropriate, and 
(14).SetC„ = 0;.,, 

(3) Perform one iteration of (20) for an arbitrarily chosen time step At to yield new 
values of (j). 

(4) Evaluate (j)' from (14) and 6^^ from (24) at all nodes using the just calculated 

values of <j). Hence form = + 9^^ at all nodes. 

(5) Return to step (3) until 4> has converged between successive iterations. 

(6) Calculate 9 = (p + ^" at all nodes and evaluate X, from (27) if desired. 

(7) Set <j)° = 0", and return to step 3 to calculate the next time step. 

The above strongly implicit procedure is stable for any value of the chosen time 
step At, and grid spacing AX. Usually coarse grids (say 5 to 7 nodes) suffice. However, 
for high Stefan numbers, that is for high velocity of interface movement, finer grids 
(11 to 13 nodes) may be required to achieve good accuracy (Date 1992). 


2.2 Two-dimensional problems 

The dimensionless governing equation for such problems is given by 
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and the fmite-difTerence analogue is given by: 

+ 5,(C:i,y-2C+Cij) 

+ Kj’ ' ( 29 ) 

where 

S, = AT/A;t'^ 

S, = Az/AY\ (30) 

2.2a Determination of d : In order to evaluate (pl-, it becomes necessary to estimate 
at all phase-change nodes. Note that, in a multi-dimensional problem, several 
nodes may undergo phase change simultaneously. The procedure adopted for 
evaluation of 9^ is as follows: 

where 

f=-{(l+<^y<^;;}/{(l-</>ky)<^*y}- (32) 

Now the X and Y components of 0^, are evaluated as follows: 




-^- 1)0 

|Bx| J 


flx = |4x|-0’5; 

dx = AXi/{|AA:,.H-AX}, 

= 0-5(0,_,, + 0,„,); 

= 0-5[(/lx + Mx|)0,.„. - {Ax - |^x|)0,^, .]. 


Similarly 


0 =0-5 

Pcy 


I By I ) 


By=|/ly|-0-5, (34a) 

Ay = AYJ{\AY;\ + AYy, (34b) 

0pc,„=O-5(0,,_, + 0,,,.). (34c) 

and 

0„^ = 0-5[(Ay +1 Ay 1)0,,._ 1 - (4y - | Ay|)0,_J. (34d) 

Here AXj and Al) represent the location of the interface along X and Y axes 
respectively (see figure 3). Note that in a general phase-change problem, the interface 
may occupy the phase-change control volume in any of the six ways shown in figure 3. 



Equations (33) and (34) show that when lAX,! > AA" or |A1^| > Ay( then 6^^^ — 
and = d,cyi ; when |AJ^:, | < AJf and lAEJ ^ AK and 6^^^ = Thus, 

one-sided interpolation for 6^^ is carried out only when the interface lies between the 
phase-change node and its immediate neighbouring node. 

2.2b Determination of AX^ and AYi'. It is clear from figure 3 that the expressions 
for AX I and AY-, will depend on the type of intersection of the interface with the 
control volume. Further, it must be possible to determine the type of intersection 
itself. Both these are accomplished by using </>' and (f)" variables. Here expressions 
for Type (a) and Type (c) intersections will be devised; for other types, the appropriate 
expressions are given in the appendix A. 

Type (a) intersection is thus identified by; 

f f 

(35) 

Further, area nn'ss' = (0-5 + ^lj)AXAY, or 
AX; = {0-5 + <^lj)AX. 


(35a) 
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In order to determine Ay,, the procedure adopted is as follows; 

AA', - + neglected terms 

dAf 1,1 fef 2 


dAY,_lfdAX,\ ^ 


AA' = 1 /f — ^AAT, 


Thus, 


where 


c^Ay ^d^AXJfdAX, 
dX^ ~ [dXdY \ dY 


d^(p' I If 50 


dXdYljl\dY\,j 


AYi=-C,+ 


Cl AX 5^0' 


2 dXdYi; 


Ci=(o-5 + 0y/(5075y) . 

kj 

The derivatives of 0' are evaluated by central difference. Equation (35b) shows that 
when the interface is parallel to the T-axis (as in a one-dimensional problem) 
50757 = 0 and Ay-+ oc as would be expected; and (35a) is the same as (23). 

T ype (c) intersection is identified by; 


Further, 


where 


AY, = (7,- 7„) + 0’5A7 


r._y = _^ 

‘ " SAT „ 5Af^ „ 2 

^X,„ = X,„-X„=^iO-5 + <p:)AX; 


=K+ 0;'- 1 ,; + , +4>u ij- 


d^AY; 
dX- „ 


5^0' If 50' 


dXdY \dY 


AXM . 


A7. = O-5A7-(O’5-h0;) 




Hi? 
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Similarly, it can be shown that; 


AXi = 0-5AX-{0-5 + (j)") 


d4>' 


+uo-5+(j>: 


dXdY 


AY 



le/ 

(36h) 


2.2c The solution procedure: Thus once AXi and AYf are determined for each 
phase-change node, 9^^ can be determined from (31) to (34). The overall solution 
procedure is given below: 

(1) Specify initial values of temperature at all nodes. 

(2) Hence evaluate (j).^ and and set (^" = 

(3) Perform one iteration of (29) using double-sweep TDMA for an arbitrarily chosen 
time step At to yield new values of 4>. Calculate (p' values at all nodes. 

(4) Identify the type of interface intersection from (p' distribution. Hence calculate 
AX I and Al) from appropriate expression. 

(5) Calculate from AA",- and AY,-. 

(6) Form (Plj = <P',j + 9 

(7) Return to step 3 until (p has converged between successive iterations. 

(8) Calculate 9 = (p + (p" at all nodes. 

(9) Set (p° = (p" and return to step 3 to calculate at the new time step. 

2.3 Closure 


In this section, an enthalpy formulation is developed, the unique feature of which is 
the generalisation of the T = f(H) relationship first in a continuum [(13), (14)], 
and then for a discretised domain [(18), (19)]. The latter is introduced to facilitate 
prediction of smooth temperature and heat flux hisotries without employing very 
fine mesh sizes. 

The discretised version of the T - f (H) relationship required evaluation of 9^^ at 
the phase-change nodes. This, in turn, requires location of the interface in terms of 
local coordinates AXi and Al). The 9pc, A2f, and AY; are evaluated in terms of cp' 
and (p” which are functions of (p. This method of locating the interface is unique in 
the sense that the interface may locally assume arbitrary shape and may intersect a 
given grid-line more than once. This contrasts with the method proposed by Patel 
(1968) (and which is used by Lazardis 1970 & Huang et al 1991) which attempts to 
predict interface coordinates Xi and Y; relative to a fixed origin at all times by solving 
a differential equation. The present method for locating interface can also be extended 
to three-dimensional situations by employing appropriate Taylor-series expansion. 

Further, the present method does not require “book-keeping” of the nodes in any 
of the operations and therefore enables use of line-by-line integration algorithm such 
as the TDMA. 


3. Phase-change with convection 

In several multidimensional phase-change problems, the operating or boundary 
conditions may be such that the liquid region experiences convection due to body 
or surface forces (Basu & Date 1988), requiring solution of the Navier-Stokes 
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equations to retrieve the velocity vector u in (3). Usually such problems are solved 
by using the variable domain formulation (see, for example, Beckermann & Viskanta 
1989). In such methods, since the liquid volume changes in size and shape with time, 
grids must be relaid at every time step with consequent requirement for interpolating 
the variables to the new positions assumed by the grid nodes. This is quite cumbersome. 
In the enthalpy formulation, since the grids remain fixed in space, such problems are 
avoided, although care is needed in effecting the boundary conditions on velocities 
at the phase-change nodes. This problem becomes particularly more complex when 
staggered grids are used for the velocity variables (see, for example, Gadgil & Gobin 
1984 and Voller et dl 1987) since the control-volumes surrounding the different velocity 
components occupy different amounts of solid and liquid, and which must be properly 
accounted. In order to fully realise the benefits of the fixed-grid enthalpy formulation, 
it is necessary to solve the Navier-Stokes equations on non-staggered grids. 

During the last decade this has been achieved by employing in effect the concept 
of artificial compressibility (Rhie & Chow 1983) to eliminate the problem of checker¬ 
board prediction of pressure. Recently however. Date (1993, 1994) has pointed out 
some inelegant aspects of this method and its variants and suggested a new method 
that involves use of an effective pressure gradient to drive the nodal velocities. This 
method can be easily combined with the present enthalpy formulation since the liquid 
volume of any node is simply calculated as — (in two dimensions). Also 

since AXi and AF; are locally evaluated, they can be readly used to effect the no-slip 
boundary condition at the interface. 

Complete details of present enthalpy formulation with convection are not given 
here for limitations of space, although these can be found in the dissertation by Pillay 
(1992) who has extended the formulation presented in §2 to include the effects of 
non-uniform grid-spacing, property difference of the two phases and convection driven 
by buoyancy. 


4. Some illustrative applications 

The present enthalpy formulation has been applied to the solution of several one- and 
two-dimensional problems (without convection) involving temperature, heat flux and 
heat transfer coefficient boundary conditions and different initial conditions (Date 
1992). Here, for the purposes of illustration, two 2-dimensional problems without 
convection and one problem with convection are considered. 

Problem 1: This problem has been solved by Lazaridis (1970). Initially saturated 
liquid (6j^ = 0) is contained in a square domain of unit dimensions. At t = 0, the 
temperature at X = 0 and F = 0 boundaries is lowered to 0„(= St) = - 0-6405 so that 
solidification commences instantly. The boundaries at AT = 1 and F = 1 are insulated. 

Figure 4 shows the comparison of the predicted interface movement with that 
calculated by Lazaridis (1970). The present predictions are obtained with only five 
nodes in X and F directions. The accuracy of predictions was checked by employing 
three time steps such that = Sj, = 0-0625, 0-125, 0-25. The computed results were 
found to be insensitive to this variation of time steps predicting the total solidification 
time at T = 0-59. For the largest time step the CPU time for complete solidification 
on CYBER 180/840 computer was 2-26 s, and that for the smallest time step was 
9-02 s. 
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Figure 4. Evolution of interface - 2-D conduction phase change. [ - Present 

(A2f = Ay=0'2), o Lazaridis 1970.] 

The special feature of this problem is that since 9„ is constant along X = 0 and 
y = 0 the predicted interface is symmetric about Y = X line and that at no time 
instant does the interface intersect a given grid line more than once. 

Problem 2: In order to cause multiple intersections of the interface with a given 
grid-line at some instance of time, Lazaridis’s problem was modified such that at 
X = 0 and ¥ = 0,6^ was assumed to vary linearly as: 

-(0-25+ 0-75 Z), (37) 

where 

Z = X or y as appropriate. 

For this problem 8 nodes were used in X and Y directions. Figure 5 shows the 
interface movement as predicted by Pillay (1992). The total solidification time was 
predicted at z = 0-74 and required CPU time of 104 s for S^ = Sy = 0-54 and 13 s for 
S^ = Sy = 0-32. The computed results were again found to be independent of the time 
step. It is seen that at small times, the interface intersects a given grid line twice. 

Problem 3: Beckermann & Viskanta (1989) performed experiments with melting of 
gallium. The test cell had inside dimensions of 4-76 cm height and width and 3-81 cm 
depth. Initially the gallium was at temperature; T, < T„. At t = 0, the right vertical 
face is raised to > T„ and maintained there while the left vertical face is maintained 
at Tc. All other faces are insulated. 

Melting proceeds from right (i.e. X = 1) towards left (X = 0). However the process 
conditions are such that after sufficient time, convective heat transfer from the melt 
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Figure 5. Evolution of inter¬ 
face - 2-D conduction phase 
change. 


% 


to the interface is balanced by the heat conduction through the solid, and a steady 
state is reached. 

Piilay (1992) performed calculations assuming the melting situation to be two- 
dimensional neglecting all variations in the depthwise direction. The same conditions 
were assumed by Beckermann & Viskanta (1989). 

Figure 6 shows the comparison of predicted and experimental interface location 
at steady-state for three experimental conditions: T* = (T* — TJ/C T/, — T„) — 0468, 
0-957, 1-935. Pillay’s (1992) predictions were obtained with 10 x 10 fixed nodes, 
whereas Beckermann & Viskanta (1989), who used a variable domain formulation, 
used 26 X 42 grid nodes in liquid and solid regions each. Piilay (1992) solved the 
enthalpy and momentum equations simultaneously and not through a quasi-steady 
approximation necessitated in the variable domain method for solving the momentum 
equation. Considering the coarseness of the grid, Pillay’s predictions are in reasonable 
agreement with the experiment and the predictions of Beckermann & Viskanta (1989). 
The departure of the interface shape from the vertical demonstrates the effect of 
buoyancy-induced circulation in the liquid region. 



COLD HOT 



Figure 6. Interface position at 
steady state-2-D phase change 
with convection. 
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5. Conclusions 

The following are the salient features of the enthalpy formulation described in the 
present paper. 

(1) By generalising the temperature-enthalpy relationship, first in a continuum 
(0 = </i + (/»') and then adapting it to the requirements of discretization (6 = <!> + (j)" = 
^ + (^' + a calculation procedure is developed that is numerically stable and 
physically accurate resulting in prediction of oscillation-free, non-wavy temperature 
histories and interface movements. The introduction of 6^ is akin to stating that 
phase change takes place over a range of temperatures. However, the range here is 
physically estimated and variable, and is not externally imposed as done by earlier 
researchers (see for example, Meyer 1971 or Szekely & Themlis 1970). 

(2) The (j)' and 0" variables are used to locate the interface locally, to suppress 6^^ 
to zero at single phase nodes, and to enable numerical integration of the discretised 
equations by line-by-line algorithm without node “book-keeping”. The (j)' variable 
is also used to calculate the liquid portion of the control volume necessary for integrat¬ 
ing Navier-Stokes equations when convection is present. 

(3) Since the interface coordinates are calculated with respect to a local origin, rather 
than with respect to a fixed origin, the present method can handle interface of arbitrary 
shape and one that may multiply the intersect with a fixed grid line. Third-order 
accurate Taylor’s series expansion is used to estimate the location of the interface. 
As such when the interface is very sharply curved, finer mesh size is required. 

(4) The present method has been extended to account for differences in liquid and 
solid properties, non-uniform grid spacing and convection. It is suggested that solution 
of equations of motion on non-staggered grid (Date 1993, 1994) enhances the 
convenience offered by the enthalpy formulation. The method can also be extended 
to complex geometries, and to the use of general curvilinear coordinates. 


Appendix A - Expressions for location of the interface 
Refer to figure 3. 
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Type ie) intersection {(i>'k+i,j = 4>'k.j-i = - 1) 
A1<=rhs of(36g), 

AXi = RHS of (A4). 


Type if) intersection (0* ^ j = 0) 

A};. = rhs of {A3), 

AA'i = RHS of (36h). 
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List of symbols 


H 


L 

S,S, 

S, 

St 

t 

T 

Vi 

u 

X 

Y 

Xi, Y, 
a 

e 

1 

p 

T 


specific heat; 
total enthalpy; 
pseudo enthalpy; 
thermal conductivity; 
characteristic length; 

AxlAX^\ 

At/AF^; 

Stefan number [C,(r„- r^^^)/2]; 
time; 

temperature; 
interface velocity; 
velocity; 

dimensionless x coordinate (X/L); 
dimensionless y coordinate (F/L); 
interface coordinates; 
thermal diffusivity; 
dimensionless temperature; 
latent heat; 
density; 

dimensionless time; 
dimensionless enthalpy; 
see (14); 

' pc 


Subscripts 

' interface; 

node designation; 
initial condition; 
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I liquid; 

m melting point; 

pc phase-change; 

s solid; 

e, n, s, w control-volume cell-face locations. 

Superscripts 

n new value; 

0 old value. 
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A tutorial survey of reinforcement learn¬ 
ing 


S SATHIYA KEERTHI and B RAVINDRAN 

Department of Computer Science and Automation, 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 560 012, India 

Abstract. This paper gives a compact, self-contained tutorial survey 
of reinforcement learning, a tool that is increasingly finding application 
in the development of intelligent dynamic systems. Research on rein¬ 
forcement learning during the past decade has led to the development 
of a variety of useful algorithms. This paper surveys the literature and 
presents the algorithms in a cohesive framework. 


Keywords. Reinforcement learning; dynamic programming; optimal 
control; neural networks. 


1. Introduction 

Reinforcement Learning (RL), a term borrowed from animal learning literature by 
Minsky (1954, 1961), refers to a class of learning tasks and algorithms in which the 
learning system learns an associative mapping, tt : X A hy maximizing a scalar 
evaluation (reinforcement) of its performance from the environment (user). Com¬ 
pared to supervised learning, in which for each x shown the environment provides 
the learning system with the value of 7r(a!), RL is more difficult since it has to work 
with much less feedback from the environment. If, at some time, given an a: £ 
the learning system tries an a £ A and,' the environment immediately returns' a 
scalar reinforcement evaluation of the (x,a) pair (that indicates how far a is from 
7r(a:)) then we are faced with an immediate RL task. A more difficult RL task is 
delayed RL, in which the environment only gives a single scalar reinforcement eval¬ 
uation, collectively for {(a;<,a()}) ^ sequence of (x,a) pairs occuring in time during 
the system operation. Delayed RL tasks commonly arise in optimal control of dy¬ 
namic systems and planning problems of AI. In this paper our main interest is in the 
solution of delayed RL problems. However, we also study immediate RL problems 
because methods of solving them play an useful role in the solution of delayed RL 
problems. 

Delayed RL encompasses a diverse collection of ideas having roots in animal learn¬ 
ing (Barto 1985; Sutton & Barto 1987), control theory (Bertsekas 1989; Kumar 
1985), and AI (Dean & Wellman 1991). Delayed RL algorithms were first employed 
by Samuel (1959, 1967) in his celebrated work on playing checkers. Howevet,. it 
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Figure 1. Navigating in a grid world. 


was only much later, after the publication of Barto, Sutton and Anderson’s work 
(Barto ei al 1983) on a delayed RL algorithm called adaptive heuristic critic and 
its application to the control problem of pole balancing, that research on RL got 
off to a flying start. Watkiirs’ Q-Learning algorithm (Watkins 1989) made another 
impact on the research. A number of significant ideas have rapidly emerged during 
the past five years and the field has reached a certain level of maturity. In this 
paper we provide a comprehensive tutorial survey of various ideas and methods of 
delayed RL. To avoid distractions and unnecessary clutter of notations, we present 
all ideas in an intuitive, not-so-rigorous fashion. In preparing this tutorial, we have 
obtained a lot of guidance from the works of Watkins (1989), Barto et al (1990, 
1992), Bradtke (1994), and Barto (1992). 

To illustrate the key features of a delayed RL task let us consider a simple example. 

Example 1 Navigating a Robot 

Figure 1 illustrates a grid world in which a robot navigates. Each blank cell on 
the grid is called a state. Shaded cells represent barriers; these are not states. Let 
X be the state space, i.e., the set of states. The cell marked G is the goal state. 
The aim is to reach G from any state in the least number of time steps. Navigation 
is done using four actions: A = {iV, 5, E, W}, the actions denoting the four possible 
movements along the coordinate directions. 

Rules of transition are defined as follows. Suppose that the robot is in state x 
and action N is chosen. Then the resulting next state, y is the state directly to the 
north of x, if there is such a state-, otherwise y = x. For instance, choosing W at 
the X shown in figure 1 will lead to the system staying at x. The goal state is a 
special case. By definition we will take it that any action taken from the goal state 
results in a transition back to the goal state. In more general problems, the rules of 
transition can be stochastic. 
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The robot moves at discrete (integer) time points starting from t = 0. At a time 
step i, when the robot is at state,. kj, we define an immediate reward^ as 


Jo if = G, 

J —1 otherwise. 


In effect, the robot is penalized for every time step spent at non-goal states. It is 
simple to verify that maximizing the total reward over time, 


00 

t=0 

is equivalent to achieving minimum time navigation from the starting state, xo = x. 
Let denote the maximum achievable (optimal) value of V(x). 

We are interested in finding a feedback policy, tt : X A such that, if we start 
from any starting state and select actions using tt then we will always reach the goal 
in the minimum number of time steps. 

The usefulness of immediate RL methods in delayed RL can be roughly explained 
as follows. Typical delayed RL methods maintain V, an approximation of the op¬ 
timal function, V*. If action a is performed at state x and state y results, then 
V{y) can be taken as an (approximate) immediate evaluation of the (a, a) pair.^ 
By solving an immediate RL problem that uses this evaluation function we can ob¬ 
tain a good sub-optimal policy for the delayed RL problem. We present relevant 
immediate RL algorithrfts in §2. 

□ 

Delayed RL problems are much harder to solve than immediate RL problems for 
the following reason. Suppose, in example 1, performance of a sequence of actions, 
selected according to some policy, leads the robot to the goal. To improve the policy 
using the experience, we need to evaluate the goodness of each action performed. But 
the total reward obtained gives only the cumulative effect of all actions performed. 
Some scheme must be found to reasonably apportion the cumulative evaluation to 
the individual actions. This is referred to as the temporal credit assignment problem. 
(In the previous paragraph we have already given a hint of how delayed RL methods 
do temporal credit assignment.) 

Dynamic programming (DP) (Bertsekas 1989; Ross 1983) is a well-known tool 
for solving problems such as the one in example 1. It is an off-line method that 
requires the availability of a complete model of the environment. But the concerns 
of delayed RL are very different. To see th clearly let us return to example 1 and 
impose the requirement that the robot has no knowledge of the environment and 
that the only way of learning is by on-line experience of trying various actions^ 
and thereby visiting many states. Delayed RL algorithms are particularly meant for 
such situations and have the following general format. 

Delayed RL algorithm 
Initialize the learning system. 

Repeat 

^Sometimes r is referred to as the primary reinforcement. In more general situations, r is a 
function of xt as well as at, the action at time step t. 

^ An optimal action at x is one that gives the maximum value of V'*{y). 

^During learning this is usually achieved by using a (stochastic) exploration policy for choosing 
actions. Typically the exploration policy is chosen to be totally random at the beginning of learning 
and made to approach an optimal policy as learning nears completion. 
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1. With the system at state x, choose an action a according to an exploration 
policy and apply it to the system, 

2. The environment returns a reward, r, and also yields the next state, y. 

S. Use the experience, {x,a,r,y) to update the learning system. 

4- Set X := y. 

Even when a model of the environment is available, it is often advantageous to 
avoid an off-line method such as DP and instead use a delayed RL algorithm. This 
is because, in many problems the state space is very large; while a DP algorithm 
operates with the entire state space, a delayed RL algorithm only operates on parts 
of the state space that are most relevant to the system operation. When a model is 
available, delayed RL algorithms can employ simulation mode of operation instead 
of on-line operation so as to speed-up learning and avoid doing experiments using 
hardware. In this paper, we will use the term, real time operation to mean that 
either on-line operation or simulation mode of operation is used. 

In most applications, representing functions such as V* and tt exactly is infea¬ 
sible. A better alternative is to employ parametric function approximators, e.g., 
connectionist networks. Such approximators must be suitably chosen for use in a 
delayed RL algorithm. To clarify this, let us take V* for instance and consider a 
function approximator, : X —* R, for it. Here R denotes the real line and w 

denotes the vector of parameters of the approximator that is to be learnt so that V 
•approximates V* well. Usually, at step 3 of the delayed RL algorithm, the learning 
system uses the experience to come up with a direction, rj in which U(x; tn) has to be 
changed for improving performance. Given a step size, /?, the function approximator 
must alter to to a new value, u?"®'* so that 

V{x]w'^^'^) = V{x\w) + Pt] (1) 

For example, in multilayer perceptrons (Hertz ei al 1991) u; denotes the set of weights 
and thresholds in the network and, their updating can be carried out using back- 
propagation so as to achieve (1). In the rest of the paper we will denote the updating 
process in (1) as 

V{x]w) :=V{x-,w) +jdr] (2) 

and refer to it as a learning rule. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 discusses immediate RL. In §3 we 
formulate Delayed RL problems and mention some basic results. Methods of esti¬ 
mating total reward are discussed in §4. These methods play an important role in 
delayed RL algorithms. DP techniques and delayed RL algorithms are presented in 
§5. Section 6 addresses various practical issues. We make a few concluding remarks 
in §7. 

2. Immediate reinforcement learning 

Immediate RL refers to the learning of an associative mapping, tt : X^A given a 
reinforcement evaluator. To learn, the learning system interacts in a closed loop 
with the environment. At each time step, the environment chooses an x E X 
and, the learning system uses its function approximator, w) to select an action; 
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a = 7r(a;;M). Based on both x and a, the environment returns an evaluation or 
“reinforcement”, r{x,a) G R. Ideally, the learning system has to adjust w so as to 
produce the maximum possible r value for each .-c; in other words, we would like tt 
to solve the parametric global optimization problem, 

r(.t, 7r(a;; ro)) = r*(x) maxrta;, a) \/x E X (3) 

a^A ' 

Supervised learning is a popular paradigm for learning associative mappin^gs 
(Hertzet al 1991). In supervised learning, for each x shown the supervisor pro¬ 
vides the learning system with the value of t(x). Immediate RL and supervised 
learning differ in the following two important ways. 

• In supervised learning, when an x is shown and the supervisor provides a = 
7r(x), the learning system forms the directed information, rj = a — Tr(x\ w) and 
uses the learning rule; 7t(x;w) := 7r(x;w) + ay, where a is a (positive) step 
size. For immediate RL such directed information in not available and so it 
has to employ some strategy to obtain such information. 

• In supervised learning, the learning system can simply check ify = 0 and hence 
decide whether the correct map value has been formed by x at a:. However, 
in immediate RL, such a conclusion on correctness cannot be made without 
exploring the values of ?’(a:, a) for all a. 

Therefore, immediate RL problems are much more difficult to solve than supervised 
learning problems. 

A number of Immediate RL algorithms have been described in the literature. 
Stochastic learning automata algorithms (Narendra & Thathachar 1989) deal with 
the special case in which A is a singleton, A is a finite set, and r € [0,1]. ^ The 
Associative Reward-Penalty (A/i-p) algorithm (Barto & Anrtndan 1985; Bartoet 
al 1985; Barto & Jordan 1987; Mazzonief al 1990) extends the learning automata 
ideas to the case where X.js a finite set. Williams (1986, 1987) has proposed a 
class of immediate RL methods and has presented interesting theoretical results. 
Gullapalli (1990, 1992a) has developed algorithms for the general case in which X, 
A are finite-dimensional real spaces and r is real valued. Here we will discuss only 
algorithms which are most relevant to, and useful in delayed RL. 

One simplfe way of solving (3) is to take one a: at a time, use a global optimization 
algorithm (e.g., complete enumeration) to explore the A space and obtain the correct 
a for the given x, and then make the function approximator learn this (a;, a) pair. 
However, such an idea is not used for the following reason. In most situations 
where immediate RL is used as a tool (e.g., to approximate a policy in delayed 
RL), the learning system has little control over the choice of x. When, at a given 
X, the learning system chooses a particular a and sends it to the environment for 
evaluation, the environment not only sends a reinforcement evaluation but also 
alters the x value. Immediate RL seeks approaches which are appropriate to these 
situations. 

Let us first consider the case in which A is a finite set: A = {a\ a^, ■ • •, o'”}. Let 
7?’" denote the m-dimensional real space. The function approximator, x is usually 

^Stochastic Learning Automata algorithms can also be used when X is not a singleton, by 
emi>loying teams of co-operating automata. For more details on such algorithms see Narendra &; 
Thathachar (1989). 
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formed as a composition of two functions: a function approximator, g{-;w) : X—+ J?*" 
and a fixed function, M : The idea behind this set-up is as follows. For 

each given x, z = g{x-, w) G gives a vector of merits of the various a* values. Let 
Zfc denote the ^-th component of z. Given the merit vector 2 , a = M{z) is formed 
by the max selector, 

a = where Zk = max z, (4) 

l<t<m 

Let us now come to the issue of learning (i.e., choosing a lo). At some stage, let x 
be the input, z be the merit vector returned by g, and a* be the action having the 
largest merit value. The environment returns the reinforcement, r{x, a^). In order 
to learn we need to evaluate the goodness of z^ (and therefore, the goodness of a^). 
Obviously, we cannot do this using existing information. We need an estimator, call 
it r{x;v), that provides an estimate of r*{x). The difference, r{x,a^) — f[x]v) is a 
measure of the goodness of a*. Then a simple learning rule is 

gk{x; w) := gk(x; w) + a{r{x, a’‘) - f{x-, v)) (5) 


where a is a small (positive) step size. 

Learning r requires that all members of A are evaluated by the environment at 
each X. Clearly, the max selector, (4) is not suitable for such exploration. For 
instance, if at some stage of learning, for some x, g assigns the largest merit to a 
wrong action, say , and f gives, by mistake, a value smaller than r(x, a*), then no 
action other than is going to be generated by the learning system at the given x. 
So we replace (4) by a controlled stochastic action selector that generates actions 
randomly when learning begins and approaches (4) as learning is completed. A 
popular stochastic action selector is based on the Boltzmann distribution, 


Pi{x) = Prob{a = a'|a;} 


exp(z,/T) 

E;exp(zj/T) 


( 6 ) 


where T is a nonnegative real parameter (temperature) that controls the stochas- 
ticity of the action selector. For a given x the expected reinforcement of the action 
selector is 

f{x) E(r(a:, a)|a;) = 'Y^Pi{x)r{x, a*) 

i 

As T—rQ the stochastic action selector approaches the max selector, (4), and, 
r{x)-^r*{x). Therefore we train r to approximate r (instead of r*). This is easy 
to do because, for any fixed value of T, f can be estimated by the average of the 
performance of the stochastic action selector over time. A simple learning rule that 
achieves this is 

f(a;; v) := r{x-, v) + P{r{x, a) - r{x-, u)) (7) 

where yd is a small (positive) step size. 

Remark Two important comments should be made regarding the convergence 
of learning rules such as (7) (we will come across many such learning rules later) 
which are designed to estimate an expectation by averaging over time. 

• Even if f = r, r(i;, a) — r(x-, u) can be non-zero and even large in size. This is 
because a is only an instance generated by the distribution, p(a:). Therefore, 
to avoid unlearning as f comes close to f, the step size, P must be controlled 
properly. The value of P may be chosen to be 1 when learning begins, and 
then slowly decreased to 0 as learning progreses. 
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• For good learning to take place, the sequence of x values at which (7) is carried 
out must be such that it covers all parts of the space, X as often as possible. 
Of course, when the learning system has no control over the choice of x, it can 
do nothing to achieve such an exploration. To explore, the following is usually 
done. Learning is done over a number of trials. A trial consists of beginning 
with a random choice of x and operating the system for several time steps. At 
any one time step, the system is at some x and the learning system chooses 
an action, a and learns using (7). Depending on x, a and the rules of the 
environment a new x results and the next time step begins. Usu^illy, when 
learning is repeated over multiple trials, the X space is thoroughly explored. 

Let us now consider the case in which A is continuous, say a finite dimensional 
real space. The idea of using merit values is not 'suitable. It is better to directly 
deal with a function approximator, h{-\ w) from X io A. In order to do exploration 
a controlled random perturbation, r) is added to h{x\w) to form a = %[x). A 
simple choice is to take t; to be a Gaussian with zero mean and having a standard 
deviation, (t{T) that satisfies: o'(T)—^0 as T—*0. The setting-up and training of 
the reinforceiueuL estimator, f is as in the case when A is discrete. The function 
approximator, h can adopt the following learning rule: 


h{x; w) := h(x; w) -|- a(r{x, a) — f{x-, v))t] 


( 8 ) 


where a is a small (positive) step size. In problems where a bound on r* is available, 
this bound can be suitably employedfo guide exploration, i.e., choose cr (Gullapalli 
1990). 

Jordan k Rumelhart (1990) have suggested a method of ‘forward models’ for 
continuous action spaces. If r is a known differentiable function, then a simple, 
deterministic learning law based on gradient ascent can be given to update tt: 


v{x-,w) ;= ir(x;tu) + a 


dr{x, a) 
da 


(9) 


If r is not known, Jordan and Rumelhart suggest that it is learnt using on-line 
data, and (9) be used using this learnt r. If for a given x, the function r{x, •) has 
local maxima then the 7f(a:) obtained using learning rule, (9) may not converge to 
7r(a;). Typically this is not a serious problem. The stochastic approach discussed 
earlier does not suffer from local maxima problems. However, we should add that, 
because the deterministic method explores in systematic directions and the stochas¬ 
tic method explores in random directions, the former is expected to be much faster. 
The comparison is very similar to the comparison of deterministic and stochastic 
techniques of continuous optimization. 


3. Delayed reinforcement learning 

Delayed RL concerns the solution of stochastic optimal control problems. In this 
section we discuss the basics of such problems. Solution methods for delayed RL will 
be presented in §4 and §5. In these three sections we will mainly consider problems 
in which the state and control spaces are finite sets. This is because the main issues 
and solution methods of delayed RL can be easily explained for such problems. We 
will deal with continuous state and/or action spaces briefly in §5. 
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Consider a discrete-time stochastic dynamic system with a finite set of states, 
X. Let the system begin its operation at t = 0. At time t the agent (controller) 
observes state® Xj and, selects (and performs) action from a finite set, A{xt), of 
possible actions. Assume that the system is Markovian and stationary, i.e., 

Prob{xt+i = y | xo, oq, Xi, ai, • ■ ■, x< = x, a< = a) 

= Prob{xt+i = y|x( = x,at = a} = Pry (a) 

A policy is a method adopted by the agent to choose actions. The objective of 
the decision task is to find a policy that is optimal according to a well defined sense, 
described below. In general, the action specified by the agent’s policy at some time 
can depend on the entire past history of the system. Here we restrict attention 
to policies that specify actions based only on the current state of the system. A 
deterministic policy, tt defines, for each x G X an action 7 r(x) £ A(x). A stochastic 
policy, TT defines, for each x G X a probability distribution on the set of feasible 
actions at x, i.e., it gives the values of Prob{ 7 r(x) = a) for all a G A{x). For the 
sake of keeping the notations simple we consider only deterministic policies in this 
section. All ideas can be easily extended to stochastic policies using appropriate 
detailed notations. 

Let us now precisely define the optimality criterion. While at state x, if the agent 
performs action a, it receives an immediate payojQ^or reward, r{x,a). Given a policy 
IT we define the vahe function, : X—^R as follows: 

00 

V^(x) = E{^ y ^(xt, 7 r(xt))lxo = x} (10) 

«=o 


Here future rewards are discounted by a factor 7 G [0,1). The case 7 = 1 is avoided 
only because it leads to some difficulties associated with the existence of the sum¬ 
mation in (10). Of course, these difficulties can be handled by putting appropriate 
assumptions on the problem solved. But, to avoid unnecessary distraction we do 
not go into the details; see (Bradtke 1994; Bertsekas & Tsitsiklis 1989). 

The expectation in (10) should be understood as 


N-l 

V"”’(x) = lim E{y^ 7 V(xi, 7 r(xt))|xo = x} 

iV—t-oo ' 

<=D 

where the probability with which a particular state sequence, {xt}^o^ occurs is 
taken in an obvious way using xo = x and repeatedly employing tt and P. We wish 
to maximize the value function: 

V*(x) = maxV’^(x) Vx (11) 

T 

V* is referred to as the optimal value function. Because 0 < 7 < 1, ^’’^(x) is 
bounded. Also, since the number of x’s is finite V*{x) exists. 

the state is not completely observable then a method that uses the observable states and 
ret^uns past information has to be used; see (Bacharach 1991; Bacharach 1992; Chrisman 1992; 
Moxer Rr. Bar.hAra.ch IQQObt WhU.fthe.ad Rr. Ballard 
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How do we define an optimal policy, tt*? For a given x let tt®'* denote a policy that 
achieves the maximum in (11). Thus we have a collection of policies, : x £ X}. 
Now TT* is defined by picking only the first action from each of these policies: 

7 r*(a;) = 7r^'*(x) , x € X 

It turns out that tt* achieves the maximum in (11) for every x £ X. In other words, 

V*(x) = , x£X (12) 

This result is easy to see if one looks at Bellman’s optimality equation - an important 
equation that V* satisfies: 

V*(x) = max r(x,a) + jY^P^^(a)V*(i/) (13) 

The fact that V* satisfies (13) can be explained as follows. The term within square 
brackets on the right hand side is the total reward that one would get if action a is 
chosen at the first time step and then the system performs optimally in all future 
time steps. Clearly, this term cannot exceed V*{x) since that would violate the 
definition of V*{x) in (11); also, if a = 7 r®'*(a;) then this term should equal F*(a;). 
Thus (13) holds. It also turns out that V* is the unique function from X to R that 
sati.sfies (13) for all x £ X. This fact, however, requires a non-trivial proof; details 
can be found in (Ross 1983; Bertsekas 1989; Bertsekas & Tsitsiklis 1989). 

The above discussion also yields a mechanism for computing tt* if V* is known: 


7r*(a;) = arg ma,x r{x, a) + 7 V P;,y(a)V*{y) 
a€A(.) vex . _ 

A difficulty with this computation is that the system model, i.e., the function, Ps;y(a) 
must be known. This difficulty can be overcome if, instead of the R-function we 
employ another function called the Q-function. Let U = {( 2 , a) : x G A, a 6 A(x)}, 
the set of feasible (state,action) pairs. For a given policy tt, let us define Q'^ : U—^R 

by 

Q'^{x, a) = r(x, a) + 7 ^ P:^y{a)V^{y) (14) 

yiX 

« 

Thus Q\{x, a) denotes the total reward obtained by choosing a as the first action and 
then following tt for all future time steps. Let Q* = Q'^ . By Bellman’s optimality 
equation and ( 12 ) we get 

V*{x) = max [Q*(x, a)] (15) 

a^A{x) 

It is also useful to rewrite Bellman’s optimality equation using Q* alone: 

Q’'(x,a) = r(a;,a) + 7 ^P„y(a){ m^ Q*(y, 6 )} (16) 


Using Q* we can compute tt*: 


7r*(a;) = arg max [(5*(x,a)] 

a6A(a:) 


(17) 
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Thus, if Q* is known then tt* can be computed without using a system model. This 
advantage of the Q-function over the V-function will play a crucial role in §5 for 
deriving a model-free delayed RL algorithm called Q-Learning (Watkins 1989). 

Let us now consider a few examples that give useful hints for problem formulation. 
These examples are also commonly mentioned in the RL literature. 

Example 2 Navigating a robot with dynamics 

In example 1 the robot is moved from one cell to another like the way pieces are 
moved in a chess board. True robot motions, however, involve dynamics; the effects 
of velocity and acceleration need to be considered. In this example we will include 
dynamics in a crude way, one that is appropriate to the grid world. Let /ij and Vt 
denote the horizontal and vertical coordinates of the cell occupied by the robot at 
time t, and, ht and Vt denote the velocities. The vector, {ht,vt, ht,vt) denotes the 
system state at time i; each one of the four components is an integer. The goal state 
is = (h^,u*^’,0,0) where is the coordinate vector of the goal cell G. In 

other words, the robot has to come to rest at G. Let Amax and Umax be limits on 
velocity magnitudes. Thus the state space is given by 

X = {a: = (h, u, A, i;)| (h,v) is a blank cell, 

jAj ^ Amaxi and |uj ^ Umax} 

We will also include an extra state, / called failure state to denote situations where 
a barrier (shaded) cell is entered or a velocity limit is exceeded. Thus 

X = XU{f} 

The accelerations ® along the horizontal and vertical directions, respectively 
and a”, are the actions. To keep h and v as integers let us assume that each of 
the accelerations takes only even integer values. Let Umax be a positive even integer 
that denotes the limit on the magnitude of accelerations. Thus a = is an 

admissible action if each of a’‘ and a*' is an even integer lying in [—ctmaxi <^max]- 

As in example 1 state transitions are deterministic. They are defined as follows. 
If barrier cells amd velocity limits are not present, then application of action (a*, a”) 
at xt = {ht,vt,ht,Vi) will lead to the next state given 

by 

^t+i = hj + At + a^/2 , = ■ut + ut + a''/2 

h't+i = At + d* , + a” 

Let C denote the curve in the grids world resulting during the transition from {ht,Vt) 
at time t to at time (t + 1), i.e., the solution of the differential equa¬ 

tions: d'^hjdr^ = a^, d^v/dr^ = a", r 6 [t,t + l], h{t) = ht, dh/dT{r = At, v{t) = vt, 
dv/dr\r ~ Vt. If, either C cuts across a barrier cell or (A(_^i,i{^i) is an inadmissi¬ 
ble velocity vector, then we say failure has occured during transition. Thus state 
transitions are defined as 

( f if rct = / 

_ J / if failure occurs during transition 

if x' = 

( otherwise 


Negative acceleration will mean deceleration. 
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The primary aim is to avoid failure. Next, among all failure-avoiding trajec¬ 
tories we would like to choose the trajectory which reaches the goal state, = 
(/i®, u®, 0,0) in as few time steps as possible. These aims are met if we define 

r -1 if x = /, 

r{x, a) = < 1 if X = x^, 

( 0 otherwise. 

The following can be easily checked. 

• T*( 3 :) < 0 iff there does not exist a trajectory starting from x that avoids 
failure. 

• V*(x) = 0 iff, starting from x, there exists a failure-avoiding trajectory, but 
there does not exist a trajectory that reaches G. 

o V*(x) > 0 iff, starting from x, there exists a failure-avoiding trajectory that 
also reaches G; also, an optimal policy x* leads to the generation of a trajectory 
that reaches G in the fewest number of steps from x while avoiding failure. 


□ 

Example 3 Playing backgammon 

Consider a game of backgammon (Magriel 1976) between players A and B. Let 
us look at the game from A’s perspective, assuming that B follows a fixed policy. 
Now A can make a decision on a move only when the current board pattern as well 
as its dice roll are known. Therefore a state consists of a (board pattern, dice roll) 
pair. Each action consists of a set of marker movements. State transition is defined 
as follows. 

• A moves its markers in accordance with the chosen action. This step is deter¬ 
ministic, and results in a new board pattern. 

» B rolls the dice. This step is stochastic. 

6 B moves its markers according to its policy. This step can be deterministic or 
stochastic depending on the type of B’s policy. 

« A rolls the dice. This step is stochastic. 

The set of states that correspond to A’s win is the set of goal states, G to be 
reached. We can define the reward as: r{x, a) = 1 if a: is a goal state; and r(x, a) — 0 
otherwise. If 7 = 1, then for a given policy, say tt, the value function V'^(x) will 
denote the probability that A will win from that state. 

□ 

Example 4 Pole balancing We now deviate from our problem formulation and 
present an example that involves continuous state/action spaces. A standard prob¬ 
lem for learning controllers is that of balancing an inverted pendulum pivoted on 
a trolley, a problem similar to that of balancing a stick on one’s hand (Barto et al 
1983). The system comprises a straight horizontal track, like a railway track, with 
a carriage free to move along it. On the carriage is an axis, perpendicular to the 
track and pointing out to the side, about which a pendulum is free to turn. The 
controller’s task is to keep the pendulum upright, by alternately pulling and pushing 
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Figure 2. Pole balancing. 


the carriage along the track. Let h and 0 be as shown in figure 2. We say balancing 
has failed if anyone of the following inequalities is violated: 

h < fimax) h > ~firaaxi ^ $ ^maxi ^ ^ ^max 

where fimax and ^max are specified bounds on the magnitudes of h and 6. The aim 
is to balance without failure for as long a time as possible. 

The state of the system is the 4-tuple, {h,h,d,d), where h and d are the time 
derivatives of h and 9 respectively. The action is the force applied to the carriage. 
It takes real values in the interval, [-Fmaxi Fmax]- To simplify the problem solution, 
sometimes the action space is taken to be {—Fmax, Fmax} (Michie & Chambers 
1968; Barto et al 1983; Anderson 1989). A discrete time formulation of the problem 
is obtained by cutting continuous time (non-negative real line) into uniform time 
intervals, each of duration A, and taking the applied force to be constant within 
each interval.^ The state of the system at the continuous time instant, tA is taken 
to be S(, the discrete time state at the t-th time step. The mechanical dynamics of 
the system defines state transition, except for one change: once failure occurs, we 
will assume, for the sake of consistent problem formulation, that the system stays 
at failure for ever. 

As in example 2 we will take the state space to be X = A U {/}, where 
X = {a: = (/l, fi, ^)j fimax ^ h ^ fimaxj ^max ^ ^ ^ ^maxl 
and / is the failure state that collectively represents all states not in X. Since the 


'^This constant is the action for the time step corresponding to that interval. 
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aim is to avoid failure, we choose 


r(x, a) 


-1 if X = f, 
0 otherwise. 


□ 


4. Methods of estimating and 

Delayed RL methods use a knowledge of iQ”) in two crucial ways: (1) the 
optimality of tt can be checked by seeing if (Q’^) satisfies Bellman’s optimality 
equation; and (2) if ir is not optimal then V’^ (Q^) can be used to improve tt. We 
will elaborate on these details in the next section. In this section we discuss, in some 
detail, methods of estimating V’' for a given policy, tt. (Methods of estimating 
are similar and so we will deal with them briefly at the end of the section.) Our aim 
is to find V(-; u), a function approximator that estimates . Much of the material 
in this section is taken from the works of Watkins (1989), Sutton (1984, 1988) and 
Jaakkolaet al (1994). 

To avoid clumsiness we employ some simplifying notations. Since tt is fixed we 
will omit the superscript from and so call it as V. We will refer to r{xi,7r{xt)) 
simply as ri. If p is a random variable, we will use p to denote both, the random 
variable as well as an instance of the random variable. 

A simple approximation of V{x) is the n-slep truncated return, 

n~~\ 

= , l/(a;;n) = E(KW(^)) ( 18 ) 

T = 0 

(Here it is understood that xo — x. Thus, throughout this section r will denote 
the number of time steps elapsed after the system passed through state x. It is for 
stressing this point that we have used r instead of t. In a given situation, the use 
of time - is it ‘actual system time’ or ‘time relative to the occurence of x’ - will 
be obvious from the context.) If r^^x is a bound on the size of r then it is easy to 
verify that 

max|k’’(a;; u) — 1 /'(j:)| < (19) 

X (1-T) 

Thus, as n—*oo, V(x-,v) converges to V"(s) uniformly in x. 

But (18) suffers from an important drawback. The computation of the expecta^ 
tion requires the complete enumeration of the probability tree of all possible states 
reachable in n time steps. Since the breadth of this tree may grow very large with n, 
the computations can become very burdensome. One way of avoiding this problem 
is to set 

t>(a;;r;) = I/W(a:) (20) 

where is obtained via either Monte-Carlo simulation or experiments on the 

real system (the latter choice is the only way to systems for which a model is 
unavailable.) The approximation, (20) suffers from a different drawback. Because 
the breadth of the probability tree grows with n, the variance of ^^’^^(a:) also grows 
with n. Thus V{x; v) in (20) will not be a good approximation of £'(Vt”^(a:)) unless 
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it is obtained as an average over a large number of trials.® Averaging is achieved if 
we use a learning rule (similar to (7)): 


V{x-, v) := V{x] v) + P - V{x\v 


( 21 ) 


where /? € (0,1) is a small step size. Learning can begin with a random choice of v. 
Eventually, after a number of trials, we expect the V resulting from (21) to satisfy 

( 19 )- 

In the above approach, an approximation of V, V is always available. Therefore, 
an estimate that is more appropriate than V’["l(a:) is the corrected n-step truncated 
return, 

n — i 

V^^\x) = Y,l"rr + rV{xn,v) ( 22 ) 

T = 0 

where is the state that occurs n time steps after the system passed through state 
X. Let us do some analysis to justify this statement. 

First, consider the ideal learning rule, 

V(x;v):=E{V^^\x)) Vx (23) 

Suppose V gets modified to Unew in the process of satisfying (23). Then, similar to 
(19) we can easily derive 

max|y(x;iinew) — 1^(®)| < max\V{x\v) — V{x)\ 

X X 


Thus, as we go through a number of learning steps we achieve V~^V. Note that this 
convergence is achieved even if n is fixed at a small value, say n = 1. On the other 
hand, for a fixed n, the learning rule based on i.e., (18), is only guaranteed to 
achieve the bound in (19). Therefore, when a system model is available it is best to 
choose a small n, say n = 1, and employ (S3). 

Now suppose that, either a model is unavailable or (23) is to be avoided because 
it is expensive. In this case, a suitable learning rule that employs and uses 
real-time data is; 


V(x; v) := V{x;v) + P 


7(”)(x) - E(x;r)) 


(24) 


Which is better: (21) or (24)7 There are two reasons as to why (24) is better. 

• Suppose E is a good estimate of V. Then a small n makes ideal: E(”^(x) 
has a mean close to E(x) and it also has a small variance. Small variance 
means that (24) will lead to fast averaging and hence fast convergence of V 
to V. On the other hand n has to be chosen large for Et"J(x) to have a mean 
close to E(x); but then, Et"^(x) will have a large variance and (21) will lead 
to slow averaging. 

• If E is not a good estimate of E then both E^"^ and E^"^ will require a large 
n for their means to be good. If a large n is used, the difference between E^"^ 
and Ef”5, i.e., y^E is negligible and so both (21) and (24) will yield similar 
performance. 

*As already mentioned, a trial consists of starting the system at a random state and then 
running the system for a number of time steps. 
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The above discussion implies that it is better to employ than It is 

also clear that, when is used, a suitable value of n has to be chosen dynami¬ 
cally according to the goodness of V. To aid the manipulation of n, Sutton (1988) 
suggested a new estimate constructed by geometrically averaging : n> 1}. 

00 

l/^cc) = (1-(25) 

n=l 


Here (1 — A) is a normalizing term. Sutton referred to the learning algorithm that 
uses as TD(X). Here TD stands for ‘Temporal Difference’. The use of this name 
will be justified below. Expanding (25) using (22) we get 

V^{x) = (1 - A) [l/(i)(a;) + Al/^C2)(^)^;^2p^(3)^j.)^...j 

= r’o + 7(1 - A)l/(a;i;u) + 

7A [ri+7(1 - A)l>(a;2;v) + (26) 

7A |^r2 + 7(1 - A)V'(a[;3; v) + 


Using the fact that tq = r(a;, 7r(a;)) the above expression may be rewritten recursively 
as 

V^{x) = r{x, 7r(a:)) + 7(1 - A)U(a;i; u) + 7AV'^(xi) (27) 

where xi is the state occuring a time step after x. Putting A = 0 gives 
and putting A = 1 gives = V, which is the same as Thus, the range of 

values obtained using and varying n from 1 to 00 is approximately achieved by 
using and varying A fromO to 1. A simple idea is to use instead ofV^’^\ begin 
the learning process with A = 1, and reduce A towards zero as learning progresses 
and V becomes a better estimate of V. If A is properly chosen then a significant 
betterment of computational efficiency is usually achieved when compared to simply 
using A = 0 or A = 1 (Sutton 1988). In a recent paper, Sutton k Singh (1994) have 
developed automatic schemes for doing this assuming that no cycles are present in 
state trajectories. 

The definition of involves all and so it appears that we liave to wait for 
ever to compute it. However, computations involving can be nicely rearranged 
and then suitably approximated to yield a practical algorithm that is suited for 
doing learning concurrently with real lime system operation. Consider the learning 
rule in which we use instead of pl"!; 


V{x-,v) := V{x-,v) + (3 


V\x)-V{x;v) 


(28) 


Define the temporal difference operator, A by 

A(a:) = r{x, 7r(a;)) + ~(V[xx\v) — V{x\ u) 


(29) 


A(a:) is the difference of predictions (of V^fx)) at two consecutive time steps: 
7’(a:,ir(a:)) + 'fV{xi-,v) is a prediction based on information at r = 1, and V{x\v) is 
a prediction based on information at t = 0. Hence the name, ‘temporal difference’. 
Note that A(x) can be easily computed using the experience within a time step. A 
simple rearrangement of the terms in the second line of (26) yields 

P'^(.'s) - V{x-,v) = A(.r) + (7A)A(a;i) + (7A)^A(a;2) -|- 


(30) 
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Even (30) is not in a form suitable for use in (28) because it involves future terms, 
A(a:i), A(a:2), etc., extending to infinite time. One way to handle this problem is to' 
choose a large N, accumulate A(x), A(a;i), •, A(xAr_i) in memory, truncate the! 

right hand side of (30) to include only the first N terms, and apply (28) at r = iV+1, 
i.e., {N + 1) time steps after x occured. However, a simpler and approximate way 
of achieving (30) is to include the effects of the temporal differences as and when 
they occur in time. Let us say that the system is in state x at time t. When the 
systems transits to state x\ at time (<+ 1), compute A(x) and update V according 
to: V{x; v) := V(x; v) + /3(7A)A(a;i). When the system transits to state 0:2 at time 
(t+2), compute A(xi) and update E according to; V(x-,v) := K(x; u)+/?(tA)^ A(x2) 
and so on. The reason why this is approximate is because y(x;n) is continuously 
altered in this process whereas (30) uses the V^(x;n) existing at time t. However, 
if /? is small and so V{x\v) is adapted slowly, the approximate updating method is 
expected to be close to (28). 

One way of implementing the above idea is to maintain an eligihility trace, e{x,t). 
for each state visited (Klopf 1972; Klopf 1982; Klopf 1988; Bartoef al 1983; Watkins 
1989), and use the following learning rule at time t: 

V{x-,v) := V{x;v) + fie{x,t)A(xt) Vx (31) 

where xt is the system state at time t . The eligibility traces can be adapted according 
to 

{ 0 if X has never been visited 

7Ae(x,t — 1) if Xt ^ X (32) 

l + 7 Ae(x,f—1) if Xt = X 

Two important remarks must be made regarding this implementation scheme. 

• Whereas the previous learning rules (e.g., (21), (24) and (28)) update V only 
for one x at a time step, (31) updates the V of all states with positive eligibility 
trace, at a time step. Rule (31) is suitable for connectionist implementation, 
but not so for implementations on sequential computers. A more efficient way 
is to keep track of the last k states visited and update V for them only. The 
value of k should depend on A. If A is small, k should be small. If A = 0 then 
k=l. 

• The rule for updating eligibility traces, (32) assumes that learning takes place 
in a single trial. If learning is done over multiple trials then all eligibility traces 
must be reset to zero just before each new trial is begun. 

The remark made below equation (7) applies as well to the learning rules, (21), 
(24), (28) and, (31). Dayan & Sejnowski (1993), and Jaakkolaef al (1994) have 
shown that, if the real time TD{X) learning rule, (31) is used, then under appro¬ 
priate assumptions on the variation of fS in time, as f-^-oo, V converges to with 
probability one. Practically, learning can be achieved by doing multiple trials and 
decreasing jS towards zero as learning progresses. 

Thus far in this section we have assumed that the policy, tt is deterministic. If 
TT is a stochastic policy then all the ideas of this section still hold with appropriate 
interpretations: all expectations should include the stochasticity of tt, and, the ^(x) 
used in (27), (29) etc. should be taken as instances generated by the stochastic 
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Let us now come to the estimation of Q^. Recall from (14) that Q^{x,a) denotes 
the total reward obtained by choosing a as the first action and then following tt for 
all future time steps. Details concerning the extension of Q'" are clearly described in 
a recent report by Rummery & Niranjan (1994). Let Q{x,a-,v) be the estimator of 
Q'^{x,a) that is to be learnt concurrently with real time system operation. Following 
the same lines of argument as used for the value function, we obtain a learning rule 
similar to (31): 

Q{x,a\v) Q{x,a]v)-i- l3eQ{z,a,t)fi.q{xt,at) V(a;,a) (33) 

where: Xx and at are, respectively, the system state and the action chosen at time t\ 
£^q{x, a) = r(x, a) + 7Q{a:i, 7r(a:i); v) - Q(x, a; v); (34) 


and 


{ 0 if (a, a) has never been visited 

yAeQ(x,a,t-- 1) if (a:<, Of) (x, a) (35) 

1 +7i\eQ(.r:, a,i - 1) if (xt, at) = (x, a) 

As with e, all eQ(x, a,'t)’s must be reset to zero whenever a new trial is begun from 
a random starting state. 

If TT is a stochastic policy then it is better to replace (34) by 

Aq(x, a) = r(x, a) + 7V(xi) - Q(x, a; v) (36) 

where 

’t/(xi)= Prob{7r(x) = 6}(5(a:i,6;n) (37) 

Rummery & Niranjan (1994) suggest the use of (34) even if tt is stochastic; in 
that case, the 7r(xi) in (34) corresponds to an instance generated by the stochastic 
policy at xi. We feel that, as an estimate of V^{xi), V{xi) is better than the term 
Q(xi, 7r(xi); t;) used in (34), and so it fits-in better with the definition of in (14). 
Also, if the the size of A(xi) is small then the computations of V{xi) is not much 
more expensive than that of Q{xi,‘!r(xi)\v). 

5. Delayed reinforcement learning methods 

Dynamic Programming (DP) methods (Ross 1983; Bertsekas 1989) are well known 
classical tools for solving the stochastic optimal control problem formulated in §3. 
Since delayed RL methods also solve the same problem, how do they differ from DP 
methods?® Following are the main differences.. 

Whereas DP methods simply aim to obtain the optimal value function and 
an optimal policy using off-line iterative methods, delayed RL methods aim 
to learn the same concurrently with real time system operation and improve 
performance over time. 

®Tlie connection between DP and delayed RL was first established by Werbos (1987, 1989, 
1992) and Watkins (1989). 
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« DP methods deal with the complete state space, X in their computations, 
while delayed RL methods operate on X, the set of states that occur during 
real time system operation. In many applications X is very large, but X is 
only a small, manageable subset of X. Therefore, in such applications, DP 
methods suffer from the curse of dimensionality, but delayed RL methods do 
not have this problem. Also, typically delayed RL methods employ function 
approximators (for value function, policy etc.) that generalize well, and so, 
after learning, they provide near optimal performance even on unseen parts of 
the state space. 

• DP methods fundamentally require a system model. On the other hand, the 
main delayed RL methods are model-free; hence they are particularly suited 
for the on-line learning control of complicated systems for which a model is 
difScult to derive. 

• Because delayed RL methods continuously learn in time they are better suited 
than DP methods for adapting to situations in which the system and goals 
are non-stationary. 

Although we have said that delayed RL methods enjoy certain key advantages, we 
should also add that DP has been the fore-runner from which delayed RL methods 
obtained clues. In fact, it is correct to say that delayed RL methods are basically 
rearrangements of the computational steps of DP methods so that they can be 
applied during real time system operation. 

Delayed RL methods can be grouped into two categories; model-based methods 
and model-free methods. Model based methods have direct links with DP. Model- 
free methods can be viewed as appropriate modifications of the model based methods 
so as to avoid the model requirement. These methods will be described in detail 
below. 

5.1 Model based methods 

In this subsection we discuss DP methods and their possible modification to yield 
delayed RL methods. There are two popular DP methods; value iteration and policy 
iteration. Value iteration easily extends to give a delayed RL method called Teal 
time DP’. Policy iteration, though it does not directly yield a delayed method, it 
forms the basis of an important model—free delayed RL method called actor-critic. 

5.1.1 Value iteration 

The basic idea in value iteration is to compute V’*(a;) as 

V*(k) = lim V*{x) (38) 

n—*oo 

where V*{x) is the optimal value function over a finite-horizon of length n, i.e., 
V* (x) is the maximum expected return if the decision task is terminated n steps 
after starting in state a;. For n = 1, the maximum expected return is just the 
maximum of the expected immediate payoff: 


l/,*(a:) = max r{x,a) Vx 

^ ^ ^ aeA(x) ^ ’ 


( 39 ) 
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Then, the recursion, 


i(x) = max 


r(x, a) + 7 Pxy{a)V*iy) 
y 


V X 


(40) 


can be used to compute for n = 1,2, • • •. (Iterations can be terminated after 
a large number {N) of iterations, and Vjv can be taken to be a good approximation 
of 7*.) 

In value iteration, a policy is not involved. But it is easy to attach a suitable policy 
with a value function as follows. Associated with each value function, V : X—*R is 
a policy, tt that is greedy with respect to V, i.e.. 


7r(x) = arg 


max 

agj4(x) 


r(x,a) + 7X]j°xt,(<2)l^(2/) 
y 


V X 


(41) 


If the state space, X has a very large size (e.g., size=k'^, where d= number of 
components of x, fe=number of values that each component can take, d ft* 10, 
k ss 100) then value iteration is prohibitively expensive. This difficulty is usually 
referred to as the curse of dimensionality. 

In the above, we have assumed that (38) is correct. Let us now prove this conver¬ 
gence. It turns out that convergence can be established for a more general algorithm, 
of which value iteration is a special case. We call this algorithm as generalized value 
iteration. 

Generalized value iteration 
Set n = 1 and K* = an arbitrary function over states. 

Repeat 


1. Choose a .subset of states, Bn and set 





C(*) 


Ks;.a) + 7Ey^xy(a)l4*(y) 


if X € Bn 
otherwise 


(42) 


2. Reset n := n + 1. 

If we choose V* as in (39) and take Bn = X for all n, then the above algorithm 
reduces to value iteration. Later we will go into other useful cases of generalized 
value iteration. But first, let us concern ourselves with the issue of convergence. If 
X & Bn, we will say that the value of state x has been backed up at the n-th iteration. 
Proof of convergence is based on the following result (Bertsekas & Tsitsiklis 1989; 
Watkins 1989; Bartoet al 1992). 

Local value improvement theorem 
Let M„ = maXi |P*(a:) - P*(a!)|. Then max*gB„ lP*+i(2:) - V'*(a:)| < lM„. 

Proof; Take any x G Bn- Let a* = 7r*(a:) and a* = w;^(a:), where x* is a policy 
that is greedy with respect to V*- Then 

> r(x, a*) + 7 Ev Pry (a*) [h"*(2/) - M] 

= V*{x) — jMn 


l°One can also view the recursion as doing a fixed-point iteration to solve Bellman’s optimality 
equation, (13). 
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Similarly, 

K?+i(a=) = '>'{x,a*) + 'yJ2y^^yi<Wn(y) 

< r{x,a*) + jT^yPxy(u*)[V*(y) + M] 

= V'*(a:) + jMn 

and so the theorem is proved. □ 

The theorem implies that Mn+i < Mn where Mn+i = maXx lV'*^i(a;) - V*{x)\. 
A little further thought shows that the following is also true. If, at the end of 
iteration k, K further iterations are done in such a way that the value of each state 
is backed up at least once in these K iterations, i.e., = X, then we get 

^h+K < jMk- Therefore, if the value of each state is backed up infinitely often, 
then (38) holdsf^ In the case of value iteration, the value of each state is backed 
up at each iteration and so (38) holds. 

Generalized value iteration was proposed by Bertsekas (1982, 1989) and developed 
by Bertsekas & Tsitsiklis (1989) as a suitable method of solving stochastic optimal 
control problems on multi-processor systems with communication time delays and 
without a common clock. If N processors are available, the state space can be parti¬ 
tioned into N sets - one for each processor. The times at which each processor backs 
up the values of its states can be different for each processor. To back up the values 
of its states, a processor uses the “present” values of other states cornmunicated to 
it by other processors. 

Barto, Bradtke & Singh (1992) suggested the use of generalized value iteration as 
a way of learning during real time system operation. They called their algorithm 
as Real Time Dynamic Programming (RTDP). In generalized value iteration as 
specialized to RTDP, n denotes system time. At time step n, let us say that the 
system resides iii state Xn- Since V* is available, an is chosen to be an action that 
is greedy with respect to V*, i.e., = 7r*(a;„). Bn, the set of states whose values 

are backed up, is chosen to include Xn and, perhaps some more states. In order 
to improve performance in the immediate future, one can do a lookahead search to 
some fixed search depth (either exhaustively or by following policy, tt*) and include 
these probable future states in B„. Because the value of Xn is going to undergo 
change at the present time step, it is a good idea to also include, in B„, the most 
likely predecessors of x„ (Moore A Atkeson 1993). 

One may ask; since a model of the .system is available, why not simply do value 
ration or, do generalized value iteration as Bertsekas & Tsit.siklis suggest? In 
,ier words, what is the motivation behind RTDP? The answer is simple. In most 
oblems (e.g., playing games such as checkers and backgammon) the state space is 
xtremely large, but only a small subset of it actually occurs during usage. Because 
RTDP works concurrently with actual system operation, it focusses on regions of the 
state space that are most relevant to the system’s behaviour. For instance, successful 
learning was accomplished in the checkers program of Samuel (1959) and in the 
backgammon program, TDgammon of Tesauro (1992) using variations of RTDP. 
In (Bartoet al 1992), Barto, Bradtke A Singh also use RTDP to make interesting 
connections and useful extensions to learning real time search algorithms in Artificial 
Intelligence (Korf 1990). 

The convergence result mentioned earlier says that the values of all states have to 

-V = 1, then convergence holds under certain assumptions. The analysis required is more 
sopliisticated. See (Bertsekas Tsitsiklis 1989; Bradtke 1994) for details. 
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be backed up infinitely often^^ in order to ensure convergence. So it is important to 
suitably explore the state space in order to improve performance. Barto, Bradtke 
& Singh have suggested two ways of doing exploration^^: ,(1) adding stochasticity 
to the policy; and (2) doing learning cumulatively over multiple trials. 

If, only an inaccurate system model is available then it can be updated in real 
time using a system identification technique, such as maximum likelihood estimation 
method (Bartoet al 1992). The current system model can be used to perform the 
computations in (42). Convergence of such adaptive methods has been proved by 
Gullapalli & Barto (1994). 

5.1,2 Policy iteraiion 

Policy iteration operates by maintaining a representation of a policy and its value 
function, and forming an improved policy using them. Suppose tt is a given policy 
and is known. How can we improve tt? An answer will become obvious if we 
first answer the following simpler question. If /j, is another given policy then when 
is' 

V>‘(x)>V^(x)Vx (43) 

i.e., when is p uniformly better than tt? The following simple theorem (Watkins 
1989) gives the answer. 

Policy improvement theorem 
The policy fi is uniformly better than policy tt if 

Q'^{x, fj.(x)) > V’'{x) Vx (44) 

Proof: To avoid clumsy details let us give a not-so-rigorous proof (Watkins 1989). 
Starting at x, it is better to follow /j, for one step and then to follow tt, than it is to 
follow TT right from the begining. By the same argument, it is better to follow /z for 
one further step from the state just reached. Repeating the argument we get that it 
is always better to follow p than tt. See Bellman & Dreyfus (1962) and Ross (1983) 
for a detailed proof. □ 

Let us now return to our original question: given a policy tt and its value function 
V ’^, how do we form an improved policy, p? If we define /z by 

//(x) = arg max (5’^(x,a) Vx (45) 

then (44) holds. By the policy improvement theorem fj. is uniformly better than tt. 
This is the main idea behind policy iteration. 

Policy iteration 

Set TT .•= an arbitrary initial policy and compute K"'. 

Repeat 

1. Compute using (14). 

2, Find ju using (45) and compute 

l^Por good practical performance it is sufficient that states that are most relevant to the system’s 
behaviour are backed up repeatedly. 

*®Thrun (1986) has discussed the importance of exploration emd suggested a variety of methods 
for it 
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3. Set TT ;= and ;= . 

until occurs at step 2. 

Nice features of the above algorithm are: (1) it terminates after a finite num¬ 
ber of iterations because there are only a finite number of policies; and (2) when 
termination occurs we get 


V^ix) = max(5’'(j;, a) Vi; 

a 

(i.e., satisfies Bellman’s optimality equation) and so ?r is an optimal policy. But 
the algorithm suffers from a serious drawback: it is very expensive because the entire 
value function associated with a policy has to be recalculated at each iteration (step 
2). Even though may be close to V^, unfortunately there is no simple short cut 
to compute it. In §5.2 we will discuss a well-known model-free method called the 
actor-critic method which gives an inexpensive approximate way of implementing 
policy iteration. 

5.2 Model-free methods 

Model-free delayed RL methods are derived by making suitable approximations 
to the computations in value iteration and policy iteration, so as to eliminate the 
need for a system model. Two important methods result from such approxima¬ 
tions: Barto, Sutton & Anderson’s actor-critic (Barto et al 1983), and Watkins’ 
Q-Learning (Watkins 1989). These methods are milestone contributions to the 
optimal feedback control of dynamic systems. 

5.2,i Actor-critic method 

The actor-critic method was proposed by Barto ei al (1983) (in their popular work 
on balancing a pole on a moving cart) as a way of combining, on a step-by-step 
basis, the process of forming the value function with the process of forming a new 
policy. The method can also be viewed as a practical, approximate way of doing 
policy iteration: perform one step of an on-line procedure for estimating the value 
function for a given policy, and at the same time perform one step of an on-line 
procedure for improving that policy. The actor-critic method^'* is best derived by 
combining the ideas of §2 and §4 on immediate RL and estimating value function, 
respectively. Details are as follows. 

Actor (tt) Let m denote the total number of actions. Maintain an approximator, 
ff(-; w) : X—yR"' so that z = g(x-, w) is a vector of merits of the various feasible ac¬ 
tions at state a:. In order to do exploration, choose actions according to a stochastic 
action selector such as (6).^® 

Critic (y’^) Maintain an approximator, y(-;ui) : X—yR that estimates the value 
function (expected total reward) corresponding to the stochastic policy mentioned 
above. The ideas of §4 can be used to update V. 

Let us now consider the process of learning the actor. Unlike immediate RL, 
learning is more complicated here for the following reason. Whereas, in immediate 

mathematical cinalysis of this method has been done by Williams Baird (1990). 
their original work on pole-balancing, Barto, Sutton iz Anderson suggested a different way 
of including stochasticity. 
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RL the environment immediately provides an evaluation of an action, in delayed RL 
the effect of an action on the total rev/ard is not immediately available and has to 
be estimated appropriately. Suppose, at some time step, the system is in state x 
and the action selector chooses action a’‘. For g the learning rule that parallels (5) 
would be 

gk(x; w) := gk{x\ lu) + a p{x, a*) - V{x\ v) (46) 

where p{x\ a*) is the expected total reward obtained if is applied to the system at 
state X and then policy tt is followed from the next step onwards. An approximation 
is 

p{x,a'‘) fs r{x,a’‘) + 'iYlP:,y{a?‘)V{y-v) (47) 

y 

This estimate is unavailable because we do not have a model. A further approxima¬ 
tion is 

p{x,a'‘)Kir{x,a'‘) + yV(xi;v) (48) 

where ai is the state occuring in the real time operation when action a* is applied 
at state x. Using (48) in (46) gives 

gkix-,w) := gkix-,w) +aA{x) (49) 

where A is as defined in (29). The following algorithm results. 

Actor—critic trial 

Set t = 0 and x =a random starting state. 

Repeat (for a number of time steps) 

1. With the system at state, x, choose action a according to (6) and apply it to 
the system. Let xi be the resulting next state. 

2. Compute A{x) = r(x, a) -|- 7U(a;i; t;) — V{x; v) 

3. Update V using V{x\v) :=V{x\v) TpA{x) 

4 . Update gk using (49) where k is such that a = a*. 

The above algorithm uses the TD(0) estimate of U"'. To speed-up learning the 
TD{X) rule, (31) can be employed. Barto et al (1983) and others (Gullapalli 1992a; 
Gullapallief al 1994) use the idea of eligibility traces for updating g also. They 
give only an intuitive explanation for this usage. Lin’ (1992) has suggested the 
accumulation of data until a trial is over, update V using (28) for all states visited 
in the trial, and then update g using (49) for all (slate,action) pairs experienced in 
the trial. 

5.2..2 Q-Learning 

Just as the actor-critic method is a model-free, on-line way of approximately im¬ 
plementing policy iteration, Watkins’ Q-Learning algorithm is a model-free, on-line 
way of approximately implementing generalized value iteration. Though the RTDP 
algorithm does generalized value iteration concurrently with real time system oper¬ 
ation, it requires the system model for doing a crucial operation: the determination 
of the maximum on the right hand side of (42). Q-Learning overcomes this problem 
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elegantly by operating with the Q-function instead of the value function. (Recall, 
from §3, the definition of Q-function and the comment on its advantage over value 
function.) 

The aim of Q-Learning is to find a function approximator, Q(-, •; u) that approx¬ 
imates Q*, the solution of Bellman’s optimality equation, (16), in on-line mode 
without employing a model. However, for the sake of developing ideas systemati¬ 
cally, let us begin by assuming that a system model is available and consider the 
modification of the ideas of §5.la to use the Q-function instead of the value function. 
If we think in terms of a function approximator, V(x\v) for the value function, the 
basic update rule that is used throughout §5.la is 




max 

a^A(x') 


r(x,a) + jY^P^y(a)V{y,v) 
y 


For the Q-function, the corresponding rule is 

Q(x,a;u) ;= r(a:,a)-i -7 Y'Psj,(a) max Q(t/,6;u) (50) 

^ 6eA(;/) 

Using this rule, all the ideas of §5.la can be easily modified to employ the Q- 
function. 

However, our main concern is to derive an algorithm that avoids the use of a 
system model. A model can be avoided if we; (1) replace the summation term in 
(50) by maxjg 4 ( 2 ;,) Q(a;i, 6; u) where xi is an instance of the state resulting from 
the application of action a at state x\ and (2) achieve the effect of the update rule 
in (50) via the “averaging” learning rule. 


Q{x, a; u) ;= Q{x, a;u) -b /? 


r(E,a)-t -7 Q(®ii 

6€A(ii) 


6;u) - Q{x,a;v) 


(51) 


If (51) is carried out we say that the Q-value of (a:, a) has been backed up. Using 
(51) in on-line mode of system operation we obtain the Q-Learning algorithm. 
Q-Learning trial 

Sei t = Q and x = a random starting state. 

Repeat (for a number of time steps) 


1. Choose action a £ A(x) and apply it to the system. Let xi be the resulting 
state. 

2. Update Q using (51). 

3. Reset x ■.= y. 


The remark made below equation, (7) in §2 is very appropriate for the learning 
rule, (51). Watkins showed^® that if the Q-value of each admissible {x,a) pair is 
backed up infinitely often, and if the step size, fi is decreased to zero in a suitable 
way then as t-^oo, Q converges to Q* with probability one. Practically, learning can 
be achieved by: (1) using, in step 1, an appropriate exploration policy that tries all 

revised proof was given by Watkins Si Dayan (1992). Tsitsiklis (1993) and Jaakkolael al , 
(1994) have given other proofs. 
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actions-/^ (2) doing multiple trials to ensure that all states are frequently visited; 
and (3) decreasing j3 towards zero as learning progresses. 

We now discuss a way of speeding up Q-Learning by using the ri>(A) estimate 
of the Q-function, derived in §4. If Ti3(A) is to be employed in a (^-Learning trial, 
a fundamental requirement is that the policy used in step 1 of the Q-Learning Trial 
and the policy used in the update rule, (51) should match (note the use of x in (34) 
and (37)). Thus TD{\) can be used if we employ the greedy policy, 

x(a:) = arg max Q{x,a-,v) (52) 

a^A(x) ' ' 


in step 1.^® But, this leads to a problem: use of the greedy policy will not allow 
exploration of the action space, and hence poor learning can occur. Rummery & 
Niranjan (1994) give a nice comparative account of various attempts described in 
the literature for dealing with this conflict. Here we only give the details of an 
approach that Rummery k Niranjan found to be very promising. 

Consider the stochastic policy (based on the Boltzmann distribution and Q- 
values). 


Prob{x(a:) = a|a:} = 


exp{Q{x,a;v)/T) 


a e A(a:) 


(53) 


where T € [0,oo). When T—*oo all actions have equal probabilities and, when T—+0 
the stochastic policy tends towards the greedy policy in (52). To learn, T is started 
with a suitable large value (depending on the initial size of the Q-values) and is 
decreased to zero using an annealing rate; at each T thus generated, multiple Q- 
learning trials are performed. This way, exploration takes place at the initial large 
T values. The Tr>(A) learning rule, (36) estimates expected returns for the policy at 
each T, and, as T—^0, Q will converge to Q*. The ideas here are somewhat similar 
to those of simulated annealing. 


5.3 Extension to continuous spaces 

Optimal control of dynamic systems typically involves the solution of delayed RL 
problems having continuous state/action .spaces. If the state space is continuous but 
the action space is discrete then all the delayed RL algorithms discussed earlier can 
be easily extended, provided appropriate function approximators that generalize a 
real time experience at a state to all topologically nearby states are used; see §6 
for a discussion of such approximators. On the other hand, if the action space 
is continuous, extension of the algorithms is more difficult. The main cause of 
the difficulty can be easily seen if we try extending RTDP to continuous action 
spaces: the max operation in (42) is non-trivial and difficult if A{x) is continuous. 
(Therefore, even methods based on value iteration need to maintain a function 
approximator for actions.) In the rest of this subsection we will give a brief review of 

^^Note that step 1 does not put any restriction on choosing a feasible action. So, any stodiastic 
exploration policy that, at every x generates each feeisible action with positive probability can be 
used. When learning is complete, the greedy policy, irfu) = argmaXog^f,^) Q{x,a;v) should be 
used for optimal system performance. 

^®If more than one action attains the maximum in (52) then for convenience we take tt to be a 
stochastic policy that makes all such maximizing actions equally probable. 
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various methods of handling continuous action spaces. Just to make the presentation 
easy, we will make the following assumptions. 

• The system being controlled is deterministic. Let 

xt+i = f{xt,at) (54) 

describe the transition.*^® 

• There are no action constraints, i.e., A{x) =an m-dimensional real space for 
every x. 

• All functions involved (r, /, V, Q etc.) are continuously differentiable. 

Let us first consider model-based methods. Werbos (1990b) has proposed a variety 
of algorithms. Here we will describe only one important algorithm, the one that 
Werbos refers to as Backpropagaied Adaptive Critic. The algorithm is of the actor- 
critic type, but it is somewhat different from the actor-critic method of §5.2a. There 
are two function approximators: f(-; w) for action; and, V{-\v) for critic, The critic 
is meant to approximate V’’\ at each time step, it is updated using the TD{X) 
learning rule, (31) of §4. The actor tries to improve the policy at each time step 
using the hint provided by the policy improvement theorem in (44). To be more 
specific, let us define 


Q(x,a)‘‘= r(x,a)-i-7(^(/(a;,a);t;) (55) 

At time t, when the system is at state xt, we choose the action, at — 7r(xt;w}, 
leading to the next state, xj+i given by (54). Let us assume V = V^, so that 
l/^(a;{) = Q(xi,at) holds. Using the hint from (44), we aim to adjust 7 r(xt;w) to 
give a new value, such that 

Q(x,,a‘’n>g(xt,a,) (56) 

A simple learning rule that achieves this requirement is 

7r(a;(;iu) := w)-h (57) 

where a is a small (positive) step size. The partial derivative in (57) can be evaluated 
using 

dQ{xt,a) dr{xt,a) , 5U(j/iu), df{xt,a) 

Let us now come to model-free methods. A simple idea is to adapt a function 
approximator, / for the system model function, /, and use / instead of / in Werbos’ 
algorithm. On-line experience, i.e., the combination, (xf,uj,aij+i), can be used to 
learn /. This method was proposed by Brody (1992), actually as a way of overcoming 
a serious deficiency^® associated with an ill-formed model-free method suggested by 
Jordan & Jacobs (1990). A key difficulty associated with Brody’s method is that, 
until the learning system adapts a good /, system performance does not improve 


Werbos (1990b) describes ways of treating stochastic systems. 
^°This deficiency was also pointed out by GuUapalli (1992b). 
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at all; in fact, at the early stages of learning the method can perform in a confused 
way. To overcome this problem Brody suggests that / be learnt well, before it is 
used to train the actor and the critic. 

A more direct model-free method can be derived using the ideas of §5.2a and 
employing a learning rule similar to (8) for adapting it. This method was pro¬ 
posed and successfully demonstrated by Gullapalli (Gullapalli 1992a; Gullapalliei 
al 1994). Since Gullapalli’s method learns by observing the effect of a randomly 
chosen perturbation of the policy, it is not as systematic as the policy change in 
Brody’s method. 

We now propose a new model-free method that systematically changes the policy 
similar to what Brody’s method does, and, avoids the need for adapting a system 
model. This is achieved using a function approximator, Q(-, ■; v) for approximating 
Q^, the Q-function associated with the actor. The TD(^) learning rule in (33) 
can be used for updating Q. Also, policy improvement can be attempted using the 
learning rule (similar to (57)), 

Tr{xt ; w) := ir(xt ; w) + a — |a-j. (59) 

We are currently performing simulations to study the performance of this new 
method relative to the other two model-free methods mentioned above. 

Werbos’ algorithm and our Q-Learning based algorithm are deterministic, while 
Gullapalli’s algorithm is stochastic. The deterministic methods are expected to be 
much faster, whereas the stochastic method has better assurance of convergence to 
the true solution. The arguments are similar to those mentioned at the end of §2. 

6. Other issues 

In this section we discuss a number of issues relevant to practical implementation 
of RL algorithms. A nice discussion of these (and other) issues has been presented 
by Barto (1992). 

6.1 Funciion-approximaiion 

A variety of function approximators has been employed by researchers to practically 
solve RL problems. When the input space of the function approximator is finite, 
the most straight-forward method is to use a look-up table (Singh 1992a; Moore & 
Atkeson 1993). All theoretical results on the convergence of RL algorithms assunae 
this representation. The disadvantage of using look-up table is that if the input 
space is large then the memory requirement becomes prohibitive.^^ Continuous in¬ 
put spaces have to be discretized when using a look-up table. If the discretization 
is done finely so as to obtain good accuracy we have to face the ‘curse of dimen¬ 
sionality’. One way of overcoming this is to do a problem-dependent discretization; 
see, for example, the ‘BOXES’ representation used by Barto ei ai (1983) and others 
(Michie & Chambers 1968; Gullapalliet al 1994; Rosenet al 1991) to solve the pole 
balancing problem. 

Buddand & Lawrence (1994) have proposed a new delayed RL method called Transition point 
DP which ciui significantly reduce the memory requirement for problems in which optimcJ actions 
change infrequently in time. 
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Non look-up table approaches use parametric function approximation methods. 
These methods have the advantage of being able to generalize beyond the training 
data and hence give reasonable performance on unvisited parts of the input space. 
Among these, connectionist methods are the most popular. Connectionist methods 
that have been employed for RL can be classified into four groups: multi-layer per- 
ceptrons; methods based on clustering; CM AC; and recurrent networks. Multi-layer 
percepirons have been successfully used by Anderson (1986, 1989) for pole balanc¬ 
ing, Lin (1991a, 1991b, 1991c, 1992) for a complex test problem, Tesauro (1992) 
for backgammon, Thrun (1993) and Millan &; Torras (1992) for robot navigation, 
and others (Boyen 1992; Gullapalliet al 1994). On the other hand, Watkins (1989), 
Chapman (1991), Kaelbling (1990, 1991), and Shepanski & Macy (1987) have re¬ 
ported bad results. A modified form of Platt’s Resource allocation network (Platt 
1991), a method based on radial basis functions, has been used by Anderson (1993) 
for pole balancing. Many researchers have used CMAC (Albus 1975) for solving 
RL problems; Watkins (1989) for a test problem; Singh (1991, 1992b, 1992d) and 
Tham & Prager (1994) for a navigation problem; Lin & Kim (1991) for pole bal¬ 
ancing; and Sutton (1990, 1991b) in his ‘Dyna’ architecture. Recurrent networks 
with context information feedback have been used by Bacharach (1991, 1992) and 
Mozer & Bacharach (1990a, 1990b) in dealing with RL problems with incomplete 
state information. 

A few non-connectionist methods have also been u.sed for RL. Mahadevan & 
Connell (1991) have used statistical clustering in association with Q-Learning for 
the automatic programming of a mobile robot. A novel feature of their approach is 
that the number of clusters is dynamically varied. Chapman & Kaelbling (1991) have 
used a tree-based clustering approach in combination with a modified Q-Learning 
algorithm for a difficult test problem with a huge input space. 

The function approximator has to exercise care to ensure that learning at some 
input point, x does not seriously disturb the function values for y ^ x. It is often 
advantageous to choose a function approximator and employ an update rule in such 
a way that the function values of x and states ‘near’ x are modified similarly while 
the values of states ‘far’ from x are left unchanged. Such a choice usually leads to 
good generalization, i.e,, good performance of the learnt function approximator even 
on states that are not visited during learning. In this respect, CMAC and methods 
based on clustering, such as RBF, statistical clustering, etc., are more suitable than 
multi-layer perceptrons. 

The effect of errors introduced by function approximators on the optimal per¬ 
formance of the controller has not been well understood.It has been pointed 
out by Watkins (1989), Bradtke (1993), and others (Barto 1992), that, if function 
approximation is not done in a careful wa.y, poor learning can result. In the con¬ 
text of Q-Learning, Thrun k Schwartz (1993) have shown that errors in function 
approximation can lead to a systematic over estimation of the Q-function. Linden 
(1993) points out tiiat in many problems the value function is discontinuous and so 
using continuous function approximators is inappropriate. But he does not suggest 
any clear remedies for this problem. Overall, it must be mentioned that much work 
needs to be done on the use of function approximators for RL. 


Bertsckas( 1989) and Singh ^ Vee (1993) have derived some theoretical bounds for errors in 
value function in terms of function approximator error. 
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6.2 Modular and hierarchical architectures 

VVlieii applied to problems with large task space or sparse rewards, RL methods 
are terribly slow to learn. Dividing the problem into simpler subproblems, using a 
hierarchical control structure, etc., are ways of overcoming this. 

Sequential task decomposiliVn-\s-.one such method. This method is useful when a 
number of complex ta.sks can Ire performed nraking use of a finite number of “ele¬ 
mental” tasks or skills, say, Ti.Ti, ■ ■ ■ ,Tn- The original objective of the controller 
can then bo achieved by temporally concatenating a number of these elemental tasks 
to form what is called a “composite” task. For example, 

6j = [T( j, 1), r(i, 2), ■ - •, T(i, k)] , where T(i, i) 6 {T ,, To, • • •, } 

is a composite task made up of k elemental tasks that have to be performed in the 
order listed. Reward functions are defined for each of the elemental tasks, making 
them more abundant than in the original problem definition. 

Singh (1992a, 1992b) has proposed an algorithm based on a modular coimection- 
ist network (Jacobsci al 1991), making use of these ideas. In his work the controller 
is unaware of the decomposition of the task and has to learn both the elemen¬ 
tal tasks, and the decomposition of the composite tasks simultaneously. Tham &c 
Prager (1994) and Lin (1993) have proposed similar solutions. Mahacleva.n & Con¬ 
nell (1991) have developed a method based on the subsum 2 >tion architecture (Brooks 
198()) where the decomposition of the task is specified by the user before hand, and 
the controller learns only the elemental task.s, while Maes & Brooks (1990) have 
shown that the controller can be made to learn the decomposition ahso, in a .similar 
framework. All these methods require some external agency to specify the problem 
decomposition. Can the controller itself learn how the problem is to be decomposed? 
Though Singh (1992d) has some preliminary results, much work needs to be done 
here. 

Another approach to this problem is to use some form of hierarchical control 
(Watkins 1989). Here there are different “levels” of controllers*^, each learning 
to perform a more abstract task than the level below it and directing the lower 
level controllers to achieve its objective. For example, in a ship a navigator decides 
in what direction to sail so as to reach the ]iort while the helmsman steers the 
ship in the direction indicated by the navigator. Here the navigator is the higher 
level controller and the helmsman the lower level controller. Since the higher level 
controllers have to work on a smaller task space and the lower level controllers are 
set simpler tasks improved performance results. 

Examples of such hierarchical archh.ectures are Feudal RL by Dayan & Hinton 
(1993) and Hierarchical planning by Singh (1992a, 1992c). These methods too, 
require an external agency to specify the hierarchy to be used. This is done usually 
by making use of some “structure” in the problem. 

Training controllers on simpler tasks first and then training them to perform 
progressively more complex tasks using these simpler tasks, can also lead to better 
performance. Here at any one stage the controller is faced with only a simple learning 
task. This I.echnique is called shaping in animal behaviour literature. Gullapalli 
(1992a) and Singh (1992d) have reported some success in using this idea. Singh 
shows that the controller can be made to “discover” a decomposition of the task by 
itself using this technique. 


^®Controllcr.s at. flifTerciit levels may opcrat.c at dilTereiit temporal resolutions. 
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6.3 Specdinij-up harning 

Apart from the ideas mentioned above, various other techniques have been suggested 
for speeding-up RL. Two novel ideas have been suggested by Lin (1991a, 1991b, 
1991c, 1992): experience playback; and teaching. Let us first discuss experience 
playback. An experieaice consists of a quadruple (occuring in real time system 
operation), (x,a,tj,r), where x is a state, a is the action applied at state x, y is 
the resulting stat<i, and r is J*(s-,a). Ptist experiences are stored in a finite memory 
buffer, V. An appropriate st rategy can be used to maintain V. At .some point in 
time let tt be the “current" (stoc.hastic) policy. Let 

= {(j;, n, y, r) e P \ Prob{7r(x) = «} > c} 

where t is some chosen tolerance. The learning update rule is applied, not only to 
the current experience, but also to a chosen subset of S. Experience playback can be 
e.specially n.seful in learning about rare e.xpcriences. In teaching, the user provides 
the learning system with experiences so as to expedite learning. 

Incorporating domain specific knowledge also helps in speeding-up learning. For 
example, for a given pro!)leni, a “nominar controller that gives reasonable per¬ 
formance may be easily available. In that case RL methods can begin with this 
controller and ijiiprove its performance (Singhc/ al 1994). Domain specific infor- 
inatiou can also greatly help in choosing staU' representation and setting up the 
function approximators (Barto 1992; Millan & Torras 1992). 

In many applications an inaccurate system model is available. It turns out to be 
very inefficient (o discard the model and simply employ a model-free method. An 
efficient approach is to interweave a number of “planning” steps between every two 
on-line learning .steps. A planning step may be one of the following: a time step 
of a model-based method such as RTDP; or, a time step of a model-free method 
for which experience i.s generated u.sing the available system model. In such an 
approach, it is also appropriate to adapt the system model using on-line e.xpericnce. 
These ideas form the basis of Sutton’s Dyna architectures (Sutton li)90, 1991b) and 
related methods (Moore fe Atkeson 199.3; Peng k. Williams 1993). 

7. Conclusion 

In this paper vv^e have tried to give a cohesive overview of e.xisting RL algorithms, 
'fhough research has reached a mature level, RL has botjn successfully demonstrated 
only on a few practical applications (Gullapallic/ ai 1994; Tesauro 1992; Mahadevau 
& Connell 1991; Thrun 1993), and clear guidelines for its general applicability do 
not exist. The connection between DP and RL has nicely bridged control theorists 
and AI researchers. With contributions from both these groups on the pipeline, 
more interesting results are forthcoming and it is expected that RL will make a 
strong impact on the intelligent control of dynamic systems. 
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Abstract. Recently, Brownian networks have emerged as an effec¬ 
tive stochastic model to approximate multiclass queueing networks with 
dynamic scheduling capability, under conditions of balanced heavy load¬ 
ing. This paper is a tutorial introduction to dynamic scheduling in man¬ 
ufacturing systems using Brownian networks.. The article starts with 
motivational examples. It then provides a review of relevant weak con¬ 
vergence concepts, followed by a description of the limiting behaviour 
of queueing systems under heavy traffic. The Brownian approximation 
procedure is discussed in detail and generic case studies are provided to 
illustrate the procedure and demonstrate its effectiveness. This paper 
places emphasis only on the results and eispires to provide the reader with 
an up-to-date understanding of dynamic scheduling based on Brownian 
approximations. 

Keywords. Brownian networks; dynamic scheduling; manufacturing 
systems; multiclass queueing networks; heavy traffic approximations; 
weak convergence; functional cental limit theorem. 


1. Introduction 

Scheduling as a research area is motivated by important resource allocation questions 
that arise in manufacturing systems, computer systems, computer communication 
networks, and in general, in all situations where scarce resources have to be allocated 
to activities over time to appropriate servers (processors, machines, communication 
channels, material handling devices, etc.) so as to optimize a performance criterion, 
while satisfying a set of given constraints. Scheduling problems can be classified 
as siaiic scheduling problems when the jobs to be scheduled comprise a fixed set 
and dynamic when jobs can arrive into the facility in an ongoing and usually, in a 
random fashion. Another usual way of classifying scheduling problems is to consider 
them as deterministic or stochastic. In deterministic scheduling, job characterstics 
such as processing times, due dates, and release dates are known with certainty 
to the scheduler before the actual processing occurs. In stochastic scheduling, the 
scheduler cannot observe the processing times in advance, but only has knowledge 
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of a probability distribution for the various processing times. In this paper, the 
emphasis is on dynamic and stochastic scheduling of multi-class queueing network 
models of discrete event systems, using a class of heavy traffic approximations, called 
Brownian approximations. Also all our motivating scheduling problems come 
from the area of manufacturing systems, though the methodology that we discuss 
is applicable, in general, to any discrete activity scheduling problem with dynamic 
and stochastic characterstics. 


1.1 Deterministic scheduling 

Much of the research in the area of scheduling has focussed on deterministic schedul¬ 
ing problems. Most of the scheduling problems in this area have been shown to be 
NP- hard and researchers have explored several different approaches to confront NP- 
hardness. 

• Determine a lower bound on the cost of the schedule and then use a branch 
and bound method to determine the optimal solution (Bagchi & Ahmadi 1987; 
Beloudah et al 1988). However, this technique needs exponential amount of 
computation time in the worst case. 

• Use dynamic programming (Abdul-Razaq & Potts 1988; Baker & Ahmadi 
1978). This technique works very well for many scheduling problems, but like 
branch and bound technique, needs exponential amount of computation time 
in the worst case. 

• Obtain sub-optimal solutions in polynomial time (Hochbaum & Shmoys 1988). 
Such approximation algorithms are, however, applicable only in specific prob¬ 
lem instance.s and do not yield general methods. 

• Use simple heuristics (Gere 1987) such as EDD (Ealiest Due Date), .SPT 
(Shortest Processing Time), etc. Heuristics are very efficient and have the 
ability to react to dynamic changes and have widespread applicability. In 
general, however, heuristics do not offer the guarantee that the solution is 
within an acceptable margin of error when compared with the optimal solution. 

• Lagrangian relaxation based methods (Fisher 1973, 1981) which yield efficient 
near-optimal solutions with measurable performance as well as important job 
interaction information to accommodate dynamic changes and to handle new 
jobs. 

• More recently, randomized local search algorithms such as simulated annealing 
(Van Laarhoven ei al 1992) and genetic algorithms (Goldberg 1986) have been 
applied to deterministic scheduling problems. Another paradigm that has also 
been used in this context is neural networks (Levy & Adams 1987). 

1.2 Stochastic scheduling 

In the area of stochastic scheduling, the results are scattered and technically compli¬ 
cated (Lawler et al 1990); they rely on semi-Markovian decision theory and stochas¬ 
tic. dynamic optimization. Important results in this dynamic optimization are sur- 
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veyed by Lawler et al (1990), Weiss (1982), Pinedo and coworkers (Pinedo k. Weiss 
1980, 1987; Pinedo 1981-1983, Pinedo k, Scrage 1982) and Forst (1984). 

Single class and multiclass queueing networks constitute an important class of 
stochasic models of discrete event systems (see Walrand 1988). The optimal schedul¬ 
ing of such networks has been attempted by several researchers, but only with limited 
success. Some of the notable efforts in this area include: 

• Priority sequencing in single station queueing systems (Klimov 1974) 

• Optimal dynamic scheduling in Jackson networks (Ross k Yao 1989) 

• Optimal scheduling control in a flexible machine (Yao k Shantikumar 1990) 

• Optimal control of interacting service stations (Hajek 1974) 

• Optimal control of service rates in networks of queues (Weber k Stidham 
1987) 

• Optimal control of admission to a queueing system (Stidham 1985) 

However, according to Harrison k Wein (1989), a satisfactory theory for sequenc¬ 
ing and scheduling in a queueing network setting has yet to be formulated. Discrete 
event simulation continues to be the primary tool of analysis and the best hope for 
further progress appears to be in the analysis of cruder and more tractable models. 

Recently, Brownian networks (Harrison 1988) have emerged as an effective stochas¬ 
tic model to approximate multiclass queueing networks with dynamic scheduling 
capability, under conditions of balanced heavy loading (see §3). A Brownian net¬ 
work is a crude model but highly tractable and successful in the context of dynamic 
and stochastic scheduling of queueing networks. This paper attempts to survey the 
important results in this area. In particular, we present: 

• foundational aspects of Brownian networks as applied to the modeling of mul- 
ticlass queueing networks, 

• methodological details of how sequencing and scheduling problems can be 
approached via the Brownian approximation, 

• several illustrative case studies to gain insight into specific methodological 
details. 

Since this paper is intended as a tutorial review, we have used extensively the 
results from many important papers in this area. These papers include: Harrison 
(1988), Harrison k Wein (1990), and Wein (1990, 1992). Wherever highly relevant, 
we shall again explicitly provide a reference to these papers. 

1.3 Motivational examples 

In this section we describe some scheduling problems that occur in dynamic and 
stochastic environments through some simple and illustrative manufacturing system 
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l.i.l A multiclass make-io-siock queue 

A make-to stock production facility produces a wide variety of products according to 
a forecast of customer demands and completed jobs enter a finished good inventory, 
which in turn services the actual customer demand. Figure 1 shows a single machine 
make-to-stock system with K classes of products. 



Figure 1. A single machine make-to-stock system. 

We shall consider a system with K = 5. The class designations summarize all rele¬ 
vant information with regard to processing times and demand patterns of respective 
products as given below; 

• Class 1: Product’s processing time is low but demands arrive frequently for 
it. 

• Class 2: Products have long processing times but demands arrive occasionally 
for them. 

• Class 3: These are high priority products with medium processing times and 
nominal demands. Waiting times of customers arriving for these products 
shold be low. 

• Class 4‘ These are products with medium processing times but very high 
demands. 

• Class 5: For these products processing times are medium and demands are 
occasional. 

An arriving class k customer takes a product of the same class, if available; oth¬ 
erwise, backorders for one. Linear costs per unit time are incurred for holding 
inventory and for backordering. 

In a realistic scenario, actual processing times are not known with certainty and 
one can only have a knowledge of probability distributions of various processing 
times. It is common that every such manufacturing system experiences some amount 
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of variability in estimated processing times. Also, sometimes these variations turn 
out to be unprediclable. For example, variations due to rework, machine failure etc. 
fall under this category. These variations will have impact on costs incurred by the 
system. For instance, long processing times may reduce inventory holding costs but 
at the same time they incur high backordering costs. Also, variations in interarrival 
times of demands produce similar effects. Hence, given the stochastic nature of the 
problem, deterministic scheduling is less realistic than dynamic scheduling. Further, 
scheduling policies which perform well in the determinstic setting may not perform 
well in stochastic setting. 

A typical dynamic scheduling decision for the foregoing problem consists of choos¬ 
ing among the following options at each point in time: 

• either work on a class k job, k = I,.. .,5 

• or allow the machine to idle. 

Using Brownian analysis methodology, Wein (1992) derived a dynamic scheduling 
policy for a make-to-stock system under general service distributions and renewal 
demand patterns. The decision as to whether a machine is to be kept busy or idle 
at any time point is dictated by the weighted inventory level process (which is a 
weighted sum of inventory levels of each class, the weights being mean processing 
times.)at that time. The priority decision derived is reminiscient of the well known 
cp - rule, which awards priority to the class with the largest value of the index Ckpk 
where Ck is the holding cost and pk is the service rate. This policy is discussed 
in detail in §4.1. Simulation results showing comparison of this policy with other 
conventional policies are also presented. 

1.S.2 A re-entrant line 

Re-entrant lines are queueing network models for wafer fabrication in a semi-conduc¬ 
tor manufacturing system. Wafer fabrication involves a large and complex sequence 
of processing steps. A charecterstic feature of wafer fabrication is re-entrancy, that 
is each wafer visits the same machine centre multiple number of times. Figure 2 
depicts a three-station re-entrant line with a single job type. 



Figure 2. A three station re-entrant line. 
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Each job has its own deterministic route through the network. We can define a 
different customer class for each operation of each job. For example, in figure 2, a job 
has to undergo 11 stages of operation and hence, has eleven classes associated with it. 
Each job class has its own processing time distribution and different classes contend 
for service at the same machine center. If the population size of jobs circulating 
in the system is held constant,i.e., a nev/ job is admitted whenever a job leaves 
the network, then the above system can be modeled as a three station multiclass 
closed queueing network. A scheduling problem of relevance in this context is to 
choose a policy which, at each point in time indicates which class to be serviced at 
each station. Some of the conventional policies employed in scheduling a re-entrant 
line are FCFS, FBFS (First Buffer First Served), LBFS (Last Buffer First Served), 
SEPT (Shortest Expected Processing Time) etc. 

In re-entrant lines, processing times of various operations are susceptible to un¬ 
predictable variability mainly because of complexity and precision requirements in¬ 
volved in performing the operations. Furthermore, due to multiple visits of jobs, 
many machine centres will be heavily loaded and thus become bottlenecks. In the 
example shown in figure 2, stations 1 and two are bottleneck stations. These bot¬ 
tlenecks are precisely where large queues form, where most of the waiting time is 
incurred and where scheduling will have biggest impact. Hence, under such scenario, 
utilizations of the bottleneck machines should be as high as possible to reduce cycle 
times and this can be affected through scheduling decisions which take into account 
the state of the system at any point in time. 

A similar scheduling problem for two station closed queueing network is considered 
in Harrison &; Wein (1990) and the scheduling decision considered there is referred 
to as workload balancing rule. It is a static priority sequencing policy, which assigns 
priority at any station according to an index rule which aims at minimizing workload 
imbalance between the two stations and there by enha.ncing the utilization levels of 
the machines. 

This policy works well when the network has more than one bottleneck stations 
and not too many non-bottleneck stations. If the network has only one bottleneck 
it is difficult to affect utilizations of bottleneck machines because there are no other 
bottleneck stations to feed it. Similarly, presence of too many non-bottleneck sta¬ 
tions prevent bottleneck stations to feed one another in an effective manner. Details 
of this policy are given in §4.3. A simulation study is conducted using the workload 
balancing policy, on the above re-entrant line examples. Section 4.3 also contains 
results of these experiments. 

In the example of figure 2, one can easily see that by admitting a new job into the 
network, the number of customers of each class goes up by one. Thus, if an open 
loop release policy which pushes jobs into the system without observing the state 
of the system is followed then the WIP (Work-In-Process) inventory levels shoot 
up drastically. From Little’s law, it is known that for a given mean arrival rate, 
mean cycle times are directly proportional to mean WIP. However, the relationship 
between mean throughput rate and mean WIP is highly non-linear and dependent on 
the scheduling policy. Using an effective job release policy and a priority sequencing 
policy combination one can achieve high throughput rates while maintaining low 
levels of WIP. 

An interesting job release policy, known as workload regulating policy, is consid- 
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ered in Wein (1990b). This policy injects a job into the system whenever the amouni 
of work in the system for the bottleneck stations satisfies certain conditions. The 
priority sequencing policy uses dynamic reduced costs from a linear program. These 
policies along with some results of simulation experiment performed on the above 
reentrant line are presented in §4.4. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. In §2.1 we describe weak 
convergence concepts of relevance and discuss in §2.2, how the heavy traffic limit 
theorems are proved invoking these concepts. The description of the Brownian net¬ 
work, followed by the approximation procedure, is given in §3.1. Section 3.2 provides 
workload formulation for the Brownian network of §3.1, which describes the system 
dynamics of the queueing network in terms of workloads at service centres. Modifi¬ 
cations needed to adopt the approximation procedure to the case of closed queueing 
networks are presented in §3.3. Section 4 illustrates the procedure in the context 
of various manufacturing systems of practical importance. Section 4.1 deals with a/ 
scheduling problem in a single machine make-to-stock queue. Section 4.2 discusses 
the case of a two-station closed queueing network, with an objective to maximize 
the throuhput. Section 4.3 gives an interesting scheduling problem in a two-station 
network with controllable inputs. Here we mention that no attempt is made to pro¬ 
vide rigorous proofs for the theorems presented and interested readers are referred 
to appropriate contributions for a detailed study of the problem concerned. 

2. Foundations 

2.1 Weak convergence concepts 

In this section we describe some relevant notions of weak convergence which will be 
used in subsequent portions of this paper. 

Let {J’f(f), t 6 T} be a stochastic process on a probability space {Q,,£,'P). Suppose 
that the index set T is an interval of the real line R. For a fixed w G fi, the function 
X{io ,.) of f.gives a sample path of the process. If all such sample paths lie in some 
fixed collection X of real valued functions on T, then the process X can be thought 
of as a map from into T, a random element of X. For example, if a process 
indexed by [0,1] has continuous sample paths it will be a' random element of the 
space C[0,1] of all real-valued continuous functions on [0,1]. However,the notion of 
random element needs to be formalized adding measurability requirement as follows: 
DEFINITION 2.1.1 An f/^-measurable map X from a probability space (0,^1,P) 
into a set X with a cr-field A is called random element of X. 

If T is a metric space, the set of all bounded, continuous .4/B(R) measurable, real¬ 
valued functions on X is denoted by C{X,A). Note that if A is the Borel field 
generated by closed sets of X, then every continuous function on X is measurable. 
A sequence {X„} of random elements of X converges in distribution to a random 
element X, written as X„ =>■ X, if 

y/(X„) dV —* JfiX) dV for each / G CiX,A) (1) 

A sequence {Pn} of probability measures on A converge weakly to P, written as 
P„ =!► P if 

Jf dPn —^ Jf dP for each / G C{X , .4) 


(2) 
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As every random element A of A induces a probability measure P on {X,A) 
defined by 

P(A) = T{X-\A)), for all A e ^ (3) 

convergence in distribution of a sequence of random elements is synonymous to 
weak-convergence of the corresponding sequence of induced probability measures. 
However, note that in the latter case A„ and X need not be defined on a same 
probability space but must induce probability measures P„ and P on the same 
metric space {X,A)- 

Now on, unless otherwise stated, assume that A is a separable metric space with 
metric p and the Borel o--field A. If X and Y are defined on a common domain, then 
p(X,Y) is a random variable (see Billingsley 1968). Thus the following definition 
makes sense. 

DEFINITION 2.1.2 A sequence of random elements {A„, n > 1} converges in 

•p 

probability to X, written as A„ —>■ X, if Xn and X are defined on a common 
probability space (Q,S,P) and 

p(X„,X) -^0. 

Here —>■ denotes convergence in probability of random variables. 

Now we state a useful theorem whose application is found frequently in weak 
convergence results for queueing theory. 

Theorem 2.1.1 Assume thai {Xn}and {Tn} are sequences of random elements of 
X and are defined on a common probability space (Q,S,V). If Xn X and 

p{Xn,Yn)^ 0, thenYn X. 

Stochastic processes of interest in queueing theory such as queue length process 
can often be represented as functions of more basic stochastic processes such as 
random walks and renewal processes. Consequently limit theorems for stochastic 
proceses in queueing theory are often obtained from existing limit theorems for 
these basic processes by showing that the connecting functions preserve convergence. 
The functions that appear in such proofs are composition, addition, multiplication, 
supremum, etc. Hence, a natural question that arises in such contexts is: If 
Xn => X and f is a measurable mapping from (X,A) to another separable metric 
space (X',A'), does it follow that /(A„) => f{X)? Observe that the result is 
trivially true if/is continuous. Interestingly this holds even under slightly weaker 
assumption as shown by the following theorem: 

Theorem 2.1.2 /Continuous mapping theoremj If Xn ^ X and f is continuous 
almost surely with respect to the distribution of X, then /(A„) => f{X). 

The above theorem can be further generalized as given below. 

Theorem 2.1.3 Lei /„,n > 1 and f be Borel measurable functions mapping the 
separable metric space {X,A) into another separable metric space(X',A'). IfX„ 

X and fn{xn) f{x) for all x E: A and {a;„ x} , then /„(A„) f(X). 

Most of the weak convergence results in queueing theory rest on the continuous 
mapping theorem. For an elegant proof of this theorem see Pollard (1984) or Whitt 
(1980). In queueing theory, the metric spaces of particular interest are C[0,1], the 
space of all real-valued continuous functions on [0,1] and the space D[0,lj of all 
real-valued functions that are right continuous at each point of [0,1) with left limits 
existing at each point of (0,1]. The functions of D[0,1] are called cadlag functions. 
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Thus, the space jD[ 0,1] contains the sample paths of all queue-related processes. 
Obviously, C[0,1] C jO[0,1]. 

The metric on C [0,1] is the uniform metric defined by 

p[x,y)= sup I x{i)-y{t) | for all a:,?/ € CfO,!]. 

0<«<1 

Under this metric p, Cp,!] is complete and separable. But under the same uniform 
metric O[0,l] is complete but not separable and hence the uniform metric poses some 
minor measurability difficulties. For instance, under this metric the Borel er-field 
turns out to be too large and many interesting stochastic processes fail to be random 
elements of I1[0,1]. However, if we consider a strictly smaller cr-field B generated by 
closed balls, an interesting weak convergence theory results. B also coincides with 
the <T-field generated by co-ordinate projection maps. All interesting functionals 
on D[0,1] are B measurable. The lack of a countable dense subset of functions in 
D[0,1] is surmounted when the limit distributions concentrate on a separable subset 
of T1[0,1] such as C7[0,l]. For an interesting theory under the uniform metric, see 
Pollard (1984). 

If in the space D[Q,\], we define /u(t) = I{t > u}; t £ [0, 1] and u £ [0,1], the 
collection {/u(-)} is uncountable and under uniform metric two distinct functions 
are at unit distance. Clearly we want /„ —>■ whenever u v. However, this 
is quite impossible under any topology that leads to a convergence concept which 
implies pointwise convergence. Skorohod surmounted this difficulty by defining a 
metric, which leads to pointwise convergence after a suitable rescaling of the time 
axis that becomes asymptotically negligible. It is difficult to define this metric. It 
suffices for our purpose to know that such a metric exists and under this metric 
F>[0,1] is separable. Unfortunately, under this metric the space is not complete. 
Billingsley (1968) defines an equivalent metric under which D[Q,l] is both separable 
and complete. Here onwards, we concentrate on I1[0,1] (hereafter to be denoted as 
D) equipped with the metric under which it is both separable and complete. 

Most of the diffusion approximations and heavy traffic limit theorems rely on the 
so called Functional central limit theorem. The functional central limit theorem is an 
extenstion of classical Lindberg-Levy’s central limit theorem (see Breiman 1968) for 
a sequence of random variables, to the function space D. It is directed at showing 
that a normalized sequence of random functions converges to a diffusion process. 
The advantage of functional limit theorems lies in the fact that weak convergence 
results can be immediately obtained for various functionals of the processes. The 
standard method to prove weak convergence of a normalized sequence of processes 
is to first show the convergence of finite dimensional distributions. However, this 
is not sufficient. A certain tightness property of the induced measures needs to be 
demonstrated and this part poses some technical difficulties. 

To get a feel for weak convergence in function spaces, in what follows we state 
various functional limit theorems of relevance in queueing theory. 

Theorem 2.1.4 (Donsker’s theorem^ Let {^i,i > 1} 6e a sequence of i.i.d. ran¬ 
dom variables with mean 0 and variance < oo, defined on (Q,£,V). Let 


Sk = ^i + -b for allk>l and 5o = 0 
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From the {S'n}, form random elements of D as: 

Xnft) = for allt G [0,1] 

(T^n 

where [xj is the greatest integer less than or equal to x. Let W = {Wt, 0 < i < 1} 
be the standard Brownian motion. Then 


inD 


For a proof of this see Billingsley (1968). 

A generalization of the Donsker’s theorem is due to Prohorov and is given by; 


Theorem 2.1.5 (Prohorov’s theorem) Suppose for each n > 1 there exists a 
sequence of i.i.d. random variables i > 1} with mean 0 and variance cr^. 
Define partial sums 

S," = r?^+--- + 7?^and5o” s 0. 


Assume that 
and 

Lei 

Then, 


crfj —^ as n —+ oo, 0 < cr^ < oo 

sup E{ \ 7)1 < oo for some e > 0 

n>l 


Xn{t) = 

CTy/n 


Xn M^inD. 


In the above theorems the partial sums Sn are defined for fixed indices n. Sometimes 
we encounter cases where the index is random and such a phenomenon is common 
in renewal processes. Suppose Un is a random integer such that i/„ is large with 
high probability. Define random elements X„ of D as given in Donsker’s theorem. 
Further, define another random element y„ of D by, 


F;(t) = 


dQv. 


Now we seek conditions under which {y„} weakly converges to some limit. Observe 
that Yn{w) results from A„(w) by subjecting Xn to a random time scale. If we 
define by 


then it follows that 

Y„{t,w) - X„(<j)n{t,w),uj). 

Thus Y„ is X„ with the time scale subjected to a change represented by random 
function 0„. Such cases can be dealt with using the following theorem, known as 
the Random time change theorem. 
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4 


PT 


Let Do denote the set of elements <j) oi D that are non-decreasing and satisfy 
0 < < I for alH £ [0,1]- For X eD,<f,e Do, let (X o ^)(t) = Suppose 

that in addition we have random elements X„ and 4n of D and Do respectively, 
where. X„ and (fin have the same domain (which can vary with n). Note that X o (ji 
and Xn 0 (fn for each n lie in D. If Do is topologized by relativizing the Skorohod 
topology of D, then it is easy to see that (X, and (X„, (^„) are random elements 
of D X Do with product topology. The following result is given by Billingsley 
(1968). 

Theorem 2.1.6 (Tlandom time change theorem^ If (X„,(/i„) =;> (X,<^) and 
V{X £ C) = V{<j> e C) = I, then 


Xn O (fn => X O <fl 

where C = <7(0,1]. 

The proof of the above theorem is based on continuous mapping theorem and also 
on the fact that Skorohod topology relativized to C coincides with the topology 
generated by uniform metric on C. The theorem is useful in deriving functional 
central limit theorem for renewal processes. 

Theorem 2.1.7 Let r)i,r }2 • ■ • be an i.i.d. sequence of random variables with mean 
fi and variance < oo. Define, 


k 

i>i — max{k : ^ r/i < t}, with i/f = 0 if > t 
i=l 

Thus Ui gives number of renewals upto time t. Define 




- nt/p 


Then, Zn ^ W in D. 

For a proof of this refer Billingsley (1968). 

These notions of weak convergence are used in proving heavy traffic limit theorems 
for queue related processes as we shall see in §2.3. 


2.2 Brownian motion 

As discussed in the previous section the limit process in the functional central limit 
theorem is the standard Brownian motion. In this section we define the standard 
Brownian motion and the reflected Brownian motion which is a functional of Brow¬ 
nian motion. Many of the interesting queue related processes converge to the latter. 

DEFINITION 2.2.1 A standard Brownian motion or Wiener process.is a stochas¬ 
tic process {X(t), 0 < t < 1} on (fi, £,7^) having continuous sample paths, and sta¬ 
tionary independent increments such that for any fixed t £ [0,1], X(t) is normally 
distributed with mean 0 and variance t. 

Thus, a standard Brownian motion starts at level zero almost surely. 
DEFINITION 2.2.2 A process {y(t), 0 < t < 1} is called a {p,a) Brownian 
motion if it has the form: 


y(t) = y(0) -b/it-f-(rX(t). 

where X(t) is the standard Brownian motion and y(0) is independent of X. 


( 4 ) 
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It follows that y (i + s) -y (t) ~ N(/iS, cr^s). p, is called the drift and the variance 
ofy(t). 

The normality requirement in the above definition is superfluous because if Y is 
a continuous path process and has independent increments, then y is a Brownian 
motion and normality follows as a consequence of these assumptions. Refer Breiman 
(1968) and Cox & Miller (1965) for further properties of Brownian motion. 

DEFINITION 2.2.3 Let / ; D D be defined for all y € D as }{Y) = Z 
where 

y(t) = y(0-^myy(5)},o<t <1. 

where y(t) is (p, cr)Brownian motion with y(0) = 0. Then {Z(t),0 < t < 1} is 
called reflected Brownian moiion. denoted by RBM(/r, cr). 

Whitt (1980) proves that / above is continuous in Skorohod topology. 

For processes in , the limit processes of the functional central limit theorem is 
a hT'dimensional Bownian motion, {y(t),0 <t < 1}, specified by a A'-dimensional 
drift vector, c and a K x K covariance matrix A, denoted by BM(c, A), i.e., Y{t) 
is a A-dimensional vector stochastic process with continuous sample paths in 
with y(0)=0 and stationary independent increments. 

Similarly, a reflected Brownian motion on the non-negative orthant R^ was de¬ 
fined and characterized by Harrison & Reiman (1981) and is discussed in detail by 
Harrison & Williams (1987). It behaves like Brownian motion on the interior of its 
state space R^^ and reflects instantaneously in a fixed direction at each boundary 
hyperplane. The reflection directions are given in K x K reflection matrix R, where 
the k-th row of R gives the reflection direction for the boundary corresponding to 
Xk{t) = 0. This process is thus completely specified by (c,A,R) where c and A 
correspond to the drift vector and covariance matrix of the underlying Brownian 
motion. 

2.3 Heavy traffic limit theorems 

A queueing system is stable if the input rate is less than the output rate, i.e., if the 
traffic intensity, p is strictly less than unity. If /? > 1, the system is unstable and 
the queueing processes tend to blow up. For example, in a GI/G/1 queue, if p > 1, 
then for any A < oo, 

lim V{Wr. > /C} = 1, 

rj-+oo 

where Wn is the waiting time of the n-th customer. Thus if p > 1 the queue is said 
to be under heavy traffic. However, even under heavy traffic conditions, properly 
normalized sequences of queueing processes converge weakly to diffusion processes. 
Heavy traffic limit theorems formalize this fact. The diffusion approximation pro¬ 
cedures stem from these limit theorems. 

In this section, we discuss a simple case of GI/G/1 queue under heavy traffic and 
give an intuitive feel for how the heavy traffic limit theorems are proved invoking 
the weak convergence concepts discussed in §2.1. 

Consider a standard GI/G/1 queue determined by two independent sequences of 
i.i.d. random variables {u„, n > 1} and {x)„, n > 0}. Assume that the 0-th customer 
arrives at time f = 0 to find a free server. Let Vn represent the service time of the n- 
th customer and represent the inter-arrival time between the (n- l)-st customer 
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and n-th customer. We define, 


p = F(vi)/E(ui) 

Fn ~ ^n — 1 

Wn+i — [Wn + yn+i]"*", for all n > 0 and Wo = 0. 

W„ gives the waiting time of the n-th customer. It is well known that if p < 1, then 
there exists a non-degenerate random variable W such that ; 

Wn W as n —^ oo. 

Under appropriate moment conditions one can show that 

n 

{cr'^ny^/^^Wk - nE{W)] => Ar(0,l). 

ife=i 

In this case, the events {Wj;=0} are regenerative points for {W„,n > 1} and 
{Wj;=0} occurs infinitely often, w.p.l. Thus, {W„,n > 1} is a regenerative process 
and Wife, n > 1} is a cumulative process. Thus, {Wn} can be broken up 

into i.i.d. blocks and consequently, eventhough [Wn] is itself not i.i.d., the theory 
of sequence of i.i.d. random variables can be applied for a proof of the above 
convergence. 

But, in the case when /c = 1, the situation is more delicate and in the context of 
Markov chains this case corresponds to null recurrence. If p = 1, Wn < 1C for K, 
finite, infinitely often w.p.l. But the expected time between epochs when customers 
arrive to find a free server is infinite. However, observe that, 

Wn = Sn - min{5ji;,0 < I: < n}, n > 0 (5) 

where Yk and =0. 

It is apparent that the limit behaviour of {Wn} is closely related to the limit 
behaviour of {Sn} and not the same, because Wn is a function of the initial segment 
{5fc,0 < k <n} and not just the single Sn- This relation between initial segments 
{Wk,0 ^ k < n} and {5)i:,0 < k < n} can be established by inducing, for each n, 
an appropriate stochastic process in D. Let; 

Wn = Wn{t) = 0 < t < 1 

dfl 

Sn = Sn{t) = 0 < t < 1. 

wl^e a„ is a normalizing constant such that a„ —+ oo as n —+ oo. 

Wn and Sn are continuous time processes with sample paths in D. It is apparent 
from (5) that; 

W„ = fiSn) 

where, / : D -+ D is defined by, 

f{X){t) = X{t) - M^X{s) , 0<t<l. 
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Hence the desired limit theorems follow from the Donsker’s theorem and continu¬ 
ous mapping theorem. Thus, Sh converges weakly to a Brownian motion and hence 
Wn converges to a reflected Brownian motion. 

For the case when p > 1, minlSt. 0 < F < n} in equation 5 converges weakly to a 
non-degenerate random variable. The limiting behaviour of Wn is obtained from the 
known results for random walks because from the convergence together theorem it 
follows that with normalization {W„} and {5n} have the same limiting behaviour. 

Thus, heavy traffic limit theorems for queueing processes are proved in general by 
expressing them as functions of some basic processes for which limit theorems exist 
and then invoking theorems such as the continuous mapping theorems. See Whitt 
(1974) for an interesting exposition of heavy traffic limit theorems. In the above 
case, the basic process turned out to be a random walk. 

Instead of concentrating on a single stochastic process, Reiman (1984) considered 
a sequence of GI/G/1 queues indexed by n = 1,2,... such that the traffic intensity 
pn approaches to 1 in the limit. As a consequence, he obtained heavy traffic limits 
for various queue related processes. Using this approach we discuss in some detail 
about heavy traffic limit of unfinished work process in a GI/G/1 queue and only 
state the results for other queue related processes. 

Consider a sequence of GI/G/1 queues on probability spaces {{Sin, £n j'Pn)} with 
FIFO service discipline. For each n > 1, let {ui(n),i > 1} and {vi{n),i > 1} be 
i.i.d. sequences of positive inter-arrival times and service times respectively, with 

= ■£^[wi(«)] “n = 

= ■^bi(^)] Sn = •i;ar[ni(R)]. 


Let 

Tnik) = , n > 1 and T„(0) = 0 

be the arrival time of the fc-th’ customer in the n-th system. With the inter-arrival 
lime sequence and service time sequence, we can associate the following renewal 
processes respectively; 


An{t) = max{k > 0 ; T,i(A:) < t), 


( 6 ) 


Snit) = 


0 if ui(n) > t 

max{k > 1 ; Yli=i < t} if Ui(n) < t. 


Further, let 


Ln{t) 

= ^ Vi{n), 

(7) 

Vnit) 

= Ln{t)-t. 

(8) 


The unfinished work process f7„(<) is the sum of the service times of the customers 
in the queue and the remaining service time of the customer in service, if any. It is 
easy to see that 
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Consider the following normalized processes; For 0 < t < 1, 



An{t) = n ^^^[An(nt) - X„nt] 

(10) 


Sn{i) = n~^^^[S„(nt) - 

(11) 


K(0 = n-^/^[V„int)] 

(12) 


II 

\ 

(13) 

In addition we need the following: Let 



= \/n{Xn - Pn) 

(14) 

Xnit) 

[nt] 

= n-i/2^(t)i(ri) - p-^) 

1=1 

= n~^An(nt) 

(15) 

Otn{t) 

(16) 

On{i) 

= ■ n~^S„{nt) , for 0 < t < 1 and n > 1. 

(17) 

Assume that 

Cn C, 

A„ X, Pn —* p, an a, Sn s a-s n -+ oo. 

(18) 


Further, assume that 


sup £'[(wi(7i))^'^‘] < 00 for some e > 0 (19) 

i/>i 

sup £'[(ui(n))^'*'^] < 00 for some e > 0 (20) 

n>l 

Theorem 2.3.1 If (18), (19), and (20) hold, then 

Un^U ~ RBM[c/p, A(a + s)] in D. 

Proof: Combining the normalized processes An{t), Xn{t), and Q:n(t), we can write 

Vnil] = Xn o a„(<) + p~^[An{t) + c„t] for 0 < < < 1 and ,n > 1. (21) 

From the functional central limit theoremJor renewal processes, it follows that 
An{t) => A{t) = BM(0, A^a). Hence, p~^[An(t) + c„t] BM[c/p, X^p~^a]. Now, 
a„(t) = n~^^‘^An{t) + Xnt. Hence, a„(t) =t- At because the first term on the RHS 
converges to zero functional. 

Thus, from the random time change theorem, it follows that 

A'„ oa„(<):^BM(0,As) 

From the asymptotic independence of the two terms on the RHS of (21), it is easy 
to see that 

f(,(t) =i>F=BM[c//i,A(a + s)] inD 
as X/p=l is a necessary condition for c to be finite. 
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If / : D D is defined as; 

f{X) = X{t) - info<,<t{X(s)}, 0 < f < 1, for all X eD, 
then, from the continuity of / on D in Skorohod topology, we get 

U„=^U = /(F) = RBM[c//x, A(a + s)] in D. 

using the continuous mapping theorem of §2.1. □. 

Under the assumptions (18), (19), and (20), the.normalized waiting time process 
Wn and the normalized queue length process Qn converge weakly to the following 
limits respectively; 

Wn => F = RBM[c/A(,A(a + s)] (22) 

Qn Q = RBM[c,A^(o + s)]. (23) 

For a proof of this see Flores (1985). Reiman (1984) extended these results to 
queueing networks in which K GI/G/1 queues are inter-connected to form a network 
and the servers serve customers in FIFO order. In this case, the vector queue length 
process converges weakly to a K-dimensional reflected Brownian motion on the non¬ 
negative orthant . Also results are available for sojourn time process, which is 
more important than queue length process in communication networks. Also results 
are available for the case where different types of routing and where dependencies 
between the arrival and service processes exist. See Reiman (1982,1984) for details. 
Flores (1985) gives a survey of the results available in heavy traffic theory. 

Now, suppose that we want to approximate the behaviour of the queue length 
process Qn(-) when the n-th system is stable but only just so. If we set jn — — , 
then ~ l/ 7 „ for large n so that expansion of time scale by a factor n and 
normalization of the process Qn(-} that appeared in heavy traffic limit theorem is 
equivalent to expansion of time scale by a factor of 1 /y^ and normalization by a 
factor of l/in- Thus, we can interpret equation (23) as Tn<?n(-/Tn) converges weakly 
to RBM[c, A(a-f s)]. For each fixed t, the distribution of TnQn(t/7n) converges 
in distribution to Q(t). Hence, for large n, we might consider approximating the 
behaviour of ynQn{-/7n)- Moreover, the limiting distribution of Q(t) is given by, 

l^mt-^aa'P{Q(t)< x} = 1 — for each a: >0. 

Thus, if (5n(t) => Qn' as < — + oo, then for sufficiently large n we might approximate 
the distribution of ynQn' by the exponential distribution with parameter 2 [ c [ /<r^. 
Diffusion approximations are based on this idea and when queueing systems are 
under heavy traffic such approximations yield good results. Lemoine (1978) gives a 
tutorial introduction to diffusion approximations. 

However, when a queue is stable and if we approximate its behaviour by its limit¬ 
ing behaviour under heavy traffic, the effectiveness of such approximations depends 
on the parameters of the approximating diffusion process. Different approximating 
diffusions may lead to limiting diffusions with identical parameters because, in the 
limit, traffic intensity is equal to 1 and hence, several parameters are equal. Further, 
the diffusion approximations of different processes are related and thus, may lead 
to different approximations for the same quantity. Then these approximations need 
to be evaluated by their performance relative to various consistency checks. Three 
such approximations are given for mean in Flores (1985). These are are evaluated 
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according to the existing upper bounds for mean delay. Whitt (1982) discusses 
several possible refinements to these approximations.. 

In the case of queueing networks, the situation is more complicated. Here also 
the parameters of a limiting diffusion can be written in several ways because in the 
heavy traffic, the arrival and service rates are equal and can be interchanged. This 
gives different approximations for stable systems. However, by a careful selection 
of the parameters of the limiting diffusion, the exact behaviour of stable queueing 
systems are obtained in simple cases. For example, diffusion approximation gives 
exact value of mean queue length for Jackson networks. See Flores (1985) for further 
details. 

3. Brownian networks 

As seen in the previous section, when a network of queues is under heavy traffic, 
i.e., when each queue is loaded to its capacity, various queueing processes converge 
weakly to multi-dimensional reflected Brownian motion. This is the underlying idea 
in the Brownian network model to be discu.ssed in this section. The approximation 
involved is a system approximation; not just the approximation of one stochastic 
process by another. This feature gives dynamic control capability to any problem 
under consideration as we shall see in later sections. 

In §3.1, we discuss development of Brownian network model for a multi-class 
open queueing network. In §3.2, a useful model in terms of workloads at stations 
is derived. In §3.3, we describe how the Brownian model of §3.1 can be modified 
to address the case of closed queueing networks. For this we need the following 
probabilistic setting which will be used throughout this paper. 

A stochastic process will be described ROLL if its sample paths are right continu¬ 
ous and have left limits w.p.l. When we say X is a A'-dimensional (p, S) Brownian 
motion, it is assumed that there is given a fdiered probability space (Q, fF, Tt, X, Vif:), 
where (n,.?") is a measurable space, and X = X(u>) is a measurable mapping of Q 
into C{R^) which is the space of continuous functions on Xt = cr(Ar(s),s < t) 
is the filtration generated by X and Vx is a family of probability measures on 
such that the process { X{t},t > 0} is a Brownian motion with drift vector p and 
covariance matrix S and initial state x under Vx- Let Ex be the expectation oper¬ 
ator associated with Vx- If F = {Y(t), t > 0} is a process that is Xt measurable 
for all t > 0, then we say that the process Y is non-anticipating w.r.t X when Y is 
adapted to the coarsest filtration w.r.t which X is adapted. (See Harrison 1985). 

Three basic notions in a Brownian network model are: 

• resources indexed by i = 1,..., 7 

• activities indexed by j = !,...,/ 

• stocks indexed by A: = 1,..., A' 

The system dynamics of a Brownian network can be compactly expressed by; 

P.3: 


Z(t) 

U{t) 


X{t) -f RY{t) £ S Vt > 0 

AY(t) is a nondecreasing process with U{0) = 0 
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where X{t) is a A'-ditnensional Brownian motion, R and A are K x J input-output 
matrix and J x J resource consumption matrix respectively. In the ensuing sections 
we shall see how the dynamics of a queueing network are related to that of the 
corresponding Brownian network. 


3.1 Brownian approximations for scheduling muliiclass open queueing networks 

Consider an open queueing network with I single server stations (index i=l,... ,1) 
and with K customer classes, indexed by k=l ,... ,/v. It is assumed that the class 
designation of a customer, summarizes all relevant and observable properties of 
the customer, including possibly its past processing history that may be used in 
dynamically scheduling the network. Customers of class k arrive according to a 
renewal process at an average rate of A*. It is assumed that customers of class k 
visit station s(fc) for service and service times are i.i.d. with mean m* and finite 
variance. The arrival processes and service time sequences for various classes are 
assumed to be mutually independent. 

A customer of class k after completion of service at station s(k) will turn into -a 
class j customer with probability P^j independent of previous history. The Marko¬ 
vian switching matrix (A' x A'), P = (Pkj) is assumed to be transient and hence, a 
customer of class k leaves the system with a positive probability 1 - Pkj- Let 
C(i) denote the constituency of server f, i.e., 


C(i) = {lb : s{k) = j}, 2 = 1 .../ 

From the description above, it follows that C(i) fj C{j) = </>, j. As the number of 
classes is allowed to be arbitrary, the above routing structure is extremely general. 
The case where a system is populated by various customer types, each of which 
has an arbitrary deterministic route through the network can also be handled by 
assigning different class for each combination of customer type and its stage of 
completion. Further, Markovian switching enables to incorporate probabilistic route 
structure arising out of rework, spoilage, etc. 

In view of the aforementioned Brownian network model (P.3), it is easy to see 
thatgiiCMC lengths correspond to stocks, servers at / stations play the role of resources 
and servicing of class j customer corresponds to activity j. One unit of activity j is 
interpreted as one time unit allocated to class j customer by server s(j). Activity j 
consumes resource i at rate, 


Aij — 


1 if i = s(j) 
0 otherwise. 


and total amount of resource available is, = 1, i = 
k decreases by an activity j at a rate of. 


. /. Queue length of class 


Rk} = Bj{hjk - Pjk), where /ij 
where Sjk is the Dirac delta function, given by 

^ (0 otherwise. 

Ill the matrix form, (24) can be rewritten as; 

R = (] - pfD-i 


1 / rnj. 


(24) 


y- 


l 

-.1 


I 


(25) 
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where D is the diagonal matrix with elements mi ... mj, and I is the K x K identity 
matrix. 

Since P is transient, R is non-singular with: 

R-^ = D[I + P + + ...] (26) 

Thus, there exists a unique solution /? = (/?*,) to: 

A -/?/? = 0 (27) 

where A = (Ai) is the A'-vector of arrival rates. Here fik can be interpreted as the 
average amount of time the server s{k) must assign to class k customer in order to 
maintain material balance over the long run. 

The traffic intensity at station i, pi, is defined as 

Pi 0k (28) 

k g C(t) 

Define a = (cek), the AT-vector of work load proportion by: 

(29) 

Pi 

otjc represents the long run fraction of server’s active time at station s{k) that is to 
be devoted to class k customer in order to maintain material balance. 

Basic flow processes involved in the queueing network can be given in terms of 
number of customers as a A'-dimensional vector process, t > 0} 

indexed by j = 0,1,.. .A'. A°(f) is interpreted as exogenous arrival process for class 
k customer and Fl^\t), j = 1,... K is interpreted as the flow out of class k resulting 
from the i time units that server s(i) devotes to class j. 

Denote by ff, the jth column of the K. x K matrix R. Using the results of 
renewal theory (see Wolff 1989) or Karlin & Taylor (1981), it can be shown that 

E[F°{t)] ~ At and D[AJ(f)] ~ R^{t), j = l,...K (30) 

Scheduling policy is expressed as a family of allocation processes, 

Tk = {Tk{t), i > 0}, k = 

where Tk{t) gives the cumulative amount of time that server s{k) allocates to class 
k customers during the interval [0,f]. Then the A'-dimensional queue length process 
{(5(t), t > 0} can be written in terms of the flow processes {F'^ (t), f > 0} as follows: 

Q{t) = F\t) - (31) 

j=i 

Similarly, the 7-dimensional cumulative idle time process {7(t), t > 0] can be 
defined by: 


Hi) = t - Y i= 1,...,/. 


(32) 
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The allocation process T = {Tk} reflects a scheduling policy for the queueing 
network and thus, we can say T is a feasible policy if it satisfies: 


T 

is 

continuous with J'(O) = 0. 

(33) 

T 

is 

is nondecreasing. 

(34) 

T 

is 

nonanticipating with respect to Q. 

(35) 

I 

is 

nondecreasing with /(O) = 0. 

(36) 

Q(i) 

> 

0 Vt > 0. 

(37) 


Only (35), (36),and (37) need explanation. (35) demands that scheduling policy is 
to he based on observable quantities. (36) expresses that a server has only i — s 
units of time for allocation in any interval [s,t]. (37) enforces that the server at 
station s{k) must stop allocating time to class k when Qk{1) hits zero. 

Thus, having expres.sed the basic queue proce.sses in terms of the flow processes 
and the allocation process, we set out to define centred versions of these processes 
so as to establish connection between the system dynamics of the original queueing 
network and that of the approximating Brownian network, that appeared at the 
beginning of this section. 

If we set Tfc(i) = akl, it is easy to see that such an allocation process T fully 
utilizes all available resources. In fact, observe that 

Aa = b (38) 

Such an allocation is referred to as nominal activity plan. Now, for each k = 1,.. .K, 

define a centred allocation process by: 

Vkit) = Okt - Tk{t). (39) 

expressing the actual allocation to class fc, (Tjt(t)) as a decrement from the nominal 
alocation (ajj t) or in vector form (39) can be written as, 

VaO = at - Tit). (40) 

Similarly, we can define centred flow processes as, 

if it) = F°it) - Aland 7f{t] ^ F^it) - RH,, j = l,...K. (41) 


Using these centred processes the queue length process can be re-expressed as 

K 

Qii) = in°it) + xt) - J^WiTjit)) + WT{t)] (42) 

jzzl 

K 

= (r?°(l) + Xi) - YiirfiTiit)) - RT{t)]. (43) 

j=i 


(43) can be compactly written as, 
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J' 


y 


where, 

K 

m = r}°{i) - + (X - Ra)t. (45) 

j=i 

A similar representation for the cumulative idleness process is given as follows: 
observe that/(<) = bt — AT{t). Hence it follows that 

m = AV[t). (46) 

(44) and (46) describe the system dynamics of the original queueing network and 
processes involved resemble the corresponding processes that appeared in the ap¬ 
proximating Brownian network described in (P.3), with an exception that a K- 
dimensional Brownian motion is present instead of C(t). Thus, the essence of Brow¬ 
nian approximation lies in the approximation for 

Suppose that in (45), the allocation process T)(t), is replaced by aj t for all j = 
1,.. .A'. Then, it is easy to verify that (45) reduces to, 

K 

nit) = F\t] - Y^F^iajit)). (47) 

j = i 

As the allocation process involved in (47) is the nominal one, the process 7j(<) is 
called the nominal queue length process. 

The approximation is carried out in two steps; at the first level ( is approximated 
by which in turn at the secondary level is approximated by a Brownian motion 
whose drift vector and covariance matrix coincide with the asymtotic drift and 
covariance of ?](i). If the original queueing network is under balanced heavy loading 
conditions and if the relevant processes are normalized in a manner consistent with 
the state of afTairs, the above procedure provides good approximation. 

The asymptotic drift vector T and covariance matrix P of the process i)(t) can be 
calculated using standard results of renewal theory. Interested reader is referred to 
Reiman (1984) or Harrison (1988). Tims, 

R{v{i)} ~ cov{rjii)] ~ r/., as < oo. (48) 

Using the central limit theorem for random vectors (Breiman 1968) and the central 
limit theorem for renewal processes (Wolff (1989), Karlin & Taylor (1981), it can be 
shown that 

[?;(n) — ?i. T] Al(0,r) as n —>■ oo. 

Thus, the asymptotic distribution of p is the multi-variate normal distribution with 
mean 0 and covariance matrix F, or more generally , for each t >0 fixed, 

^*(t) = l^nt — nTf] Af(0,rf) as n —» oo. (49) 

Thus, if B{t) is a A'-dimensional Brownian motion with drift 0 and covariance matrix 
r, then ^*(f) and B{t) have approximately the same distribution for each fixed t 
and for large n. 

Now, we will discuss the scaling operation that appeared in (49). Assume that 
the total work load at each station is approximately equal to its capacity in the 
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following sense: 

there exists a large integer n such that 

I 1 — Pi I is of moderate size for i = 1 ,.../. (50) 

In this case the system has balanced flow and this condition is referred to as balanced 
heavy loading condition. This n serves as an essential parameter in scaling various 
queueing processes. In most cases scaling expresses time as multiples of n and 
queue lengths as multiples of 72^^". For example, A'-dimensional scaled queue length 
process is defined by, 

Z{i) = 77"^/^ Q(77i), i > 0. (51) 

Similarly, the scaled versions of the processes ((, V, and 1 are defined by, 

X(0 = 7i-^/-C{nt); Y(t) = n-^/-V(nt) and U{t.) = n-^l-I{nt) (52) 
(44) and (46) can be re-expressed in terms of the above scaled processes as 


Z(i] = X{t) + RY{i) (53) 

U{t) - .4Y«). (54) 

and flu? scaled and centred allocation process Y{t) is feasible iff 

y is continuous with y(0) = 0 (55) 

Y{t) — y(s) < a (t — s) if t > s (56) 

y is nonanticipating w.r.t Z (57) 

U is noudecreasing with 17(0) = 0 (58) 

Z{t) > 0 V t > 0 (59) 

If we define 0 and Tj{t) = (Tj(7it)), A’'(t) can be rewritten in terms 

of these quantities as, 

K 

A(t) = [7j“(nt) - ^77-'/V'(»T/(t)) + dt]. (60) 

i=i 


Using the nominal activity plan for Ty (f), Xit) can be expressed in terms of centred 
and scaled nominal queue length process ^*(t) as 


= r(f) + Ot. (61) 

As mentioned earlier, for sufficiently large n, ^*(t) can be well approximated 
by a (0,r) Brownian motion. Hence, from (61), it follows that X(t) can be well 
approximated by a {9, F) Brownian motion process. 

Replacement of Tj'(t) by ay t can be articulated as follows: if n is large, t > 0 
is moderate, from the balanced heavy loading condition(50), it follows that total 
•server idleness at each station over the long interval [0,7r<] is small compared to 
n, under any policy which calls for all servers to be busy whenever there is work 
for them to do. Hence, under such full allocation policies, the relative amounts of 
time that servers allocate to customers of their constitunecies must coincide with 
workload proportions (a*,) over the long run. 
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Thus, in the approximating Brownian network model we can take X(t) to be 
the (0, r) Brownian motion and define Z and U in terms of X and Y as given 
in (53) and (54). The feasibility conditions (57)—(59) can be further simplified. 
With X as a Brownian motion and Z = X + RY hy definition, condition (59) is 
equivalent to a conceptually simpler requirement that Y be non-anticipating w.r.t 
X. Constraints (57) and (58) are too stringent to impose. We can replace them by 
a weaker requirement that Y be ROLL. For a defence of this proposal, consider the 
constraint (58). For sufficiently large n, this constraint, which imposes a limit on 
the rate of increase of Yk(t), is loose in the sense that we can enforce rapid upward 
movements that closely approximate even positive jumps. 

Thus, in view of the above suggested changes the approximating Brownian net¬ 
work takes the form; 

P.3.1.1: 

choose a /^-dimensional ROLL process Y such that, 


Z{t) = X{t) + RY{t) (62) 

U{t) = AY{t) (63) 

U is nondecreasing with 17(0) = 0 (64) 

Y is nonanticipating w.r.t X (65) 

y(0) = 0 (66) 


where X{t) is a /ti-dimensional Brownian motion. 

Once the scaling parameter n, satisfying (50) is chosen, the calculation of the 
drift vector 9 and the covariance matrix F for X(t) entails knowledge of only the 
first and second moments of the arrival and service patterns. Hence, the approxi¬ 
mating Brownian network is insensitive to the specifc form of the arrival and service 
distributions. 

The decision problem in the Brownian network can be transformed into a more 
intuitively appealing workload problem which, besides being amenable to analytical 
tractability, has the advantage that given a performance measure the optimal solu¬ 
tion is easier to interpret than that obtained by solving the original problem. 


3.2 Workload formulation for a Brownian network problem 
Define an / x K matrix M = {Mik) by 

M = AR-^ = AD[I + P + A ■■■] (67) 

Mik represents the expected total time that server i must allocate to a class k 
customer before it eventually leaves the system. Define an I-dimensional workload 
process W = (W, ) as 

W = MZ{t). (68) 

Wi(t) gives the expected total amount, of work embodied in those customers present 
anywhere in the network at timet. (Recall that all the processes in (68) are expressed 
in scaled units). The state space 5 of W is, 

5 = {lu 6 :w = M Z, Z e R^} 
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Define an 7-dimensional Brownian motion B as, 

B(t) = MX(t). (69) 

The drift vector and covariance matrix of B(t) are M 9 and M F respectively. 
With the above modifications, the decision maker’s problem can be redefined as: 
P.3.2.1; 

Choose a pair of ROLL processes {Z , U) such that 


u 

is 

nonanticipating w.r.t B 

(70) 

u 

is 

nondecreasing with 77(0) = 0 

(71) 

m 

> 

0 Vt > 0 

(72) 

M Z{t) 


B{t) -f Uit) Vf > 0. 

(73) 


The allocation process Y(t) can be expressed in terms of {Z , U) as, 

Y{t) = R-^ [Z{t) - Xit)] 

Equivalence of the two formulations (P.3.1.1) and (P.3.2.1) follows from the fact 
that Y(t) given above satisfies all the coditions given in (P.3.1.1). 

3.3 The case of closed queueing networks 

In this subsection we discuss how the approximating Brownian network described 
in §3.1 can be modified to address the case of closed queueing networks. In a closed 
queueing network, a constant population of customers circulates indefinitely through 
the network, with no exogenous arrivals and departures. An initial queue length 
vector <3(0) is specified apriori. Further, the switching matrix P in this case is 
irreducible and hence, is of rank K—1, which further implies that the input-output 
matrix is of rank K—l. 

Analogous to the case discussed in §3.1, we seek a 7F-vector (/?) of average activity 
rates satisfying, 

R0 = 0 (74) 

Equation (74) has strictly positive solution unique only up to a scale constant. Thus 
the traffic intensities. 


Pi = iSfc, z = 1,...7. (75) 

k e c(i) 

are determined up to a scale constant. To resolve this ambiguity, the average activity 
rates (A,.. • ,fe) are scaled so that maaq p; = 1. In this case the traffic intensities 
Pi express the relative amounts of work that servers at the various stations must 
do to maintain material balance. If we call the station k with p* = 1 as bottleneck 
station, then pi represents the fraction of time that server i would be kept busy if 
the bottleneck station is never idle. 

The analog of heavy traffic condition (50) in this case is that; 

There exists a large integer n such that 


^1/2 I X _ I jg Qf moderate size 


(76) 
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n-i/2[Qi(0) + •■• + = 1 (77) 

In other words, the total population size N in the network should be such that 
1 Pi — pj 1 for i ^ j, is of order N~^ or smaller for each pair of i and j and that 
we choose n = N"^ as scaling parameter for the approximating Brownian network. 
Following the notation of the §3.1, the vector queue length process is given by, 

K 

Qit) = (5(0) - (78) 

1=1 

The components of F^{t) sum to zero so that the queue length remains constant 
over time. 

Nominal allocation for class k over [0,1] can be taken to be a* t, as in the earlier 
case, where, 

ak = ^ 'ike C{i) (79) 

Embedding the initial queue length vector (5(0) in the definition of ^(<), we get 

K 

m = Q(0) - Y.rf{Ti[t)) - Rat. (80) 

i=i 

Then the identity (44) remains valid in the closed network case. Similarly, incor- 
porattion of (5(0) in the definition of f(f) gives the nominal queue length process 
as 

K 

m = <3(o) - (81) 

1=1 

The asymptotic drift vector and covariance matrix of ^(f) satisfy, 

T = 0 and F e = 0, where e is a if — dimensional sum vector. 

Justification for using nominal allocation in the approximating Brownian network, 
in this case, can be given as follows: in closed queueing networks, the decision 
maker’s problem is to maximize rate of circulation, which boils down to maximizing 
the fraction of the time that any server is kept busy. Hence, full allocation policy is 
justified and the approximation is valid under any such policy. 

A few more changes need be taken into account in the case of closed networks. 
The underlying Brownian motion X{t) has now the initial state : 

A:(0) = Z{Q) = n-^/^Q(0). (82) 

It is easy to see that Jf(0) = X[i) =: e"^ Z{t) = 1, consistent with 

constant population size. Zk{t]^ hence, can be interpreted as the fraction of the 
total population that belongs lo class k at time t. 

Workload formulation given in §3.2 cannot be extended to the closed network case 
because here R is singular. But, using a modeling artifice, a similar transformation 
can be achieved as we shall see in §4.2. 
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4. Methodology and numerical results for three different queue¬ 
ing systems 

4.1 Scheduling a muliiclass make-io-stock queue 

In a make to stock production system, products are made according to a forecast of 
demand and completed jobs enter a finished good inventory which services actual 
customer demand. Here, we consider a simple case of make-io-siock system with a 
single machine centre. K classes of products are made and service times of products 
of class k have a general distribution with mean and finite squared co-efBcient 
of variation, Demand for products of class A is a renewal process with rate Ajt 
and squared coefficient of variation, Vd^^- Holding cost of hk units per unit time is 
incurred for maintaining inventory of class k products and a back order cost of bk 
units per unit time is incurred if inventory of class k is not available. 

It is assumed that ample amount of raw material is available for all types of 
products and also that no set up time/cost is incurred when the machine switches 
over from one class to another. The scheduing problem is to choose among /f+1 
options, i.e., 

• either work on a class k job, k = 1,..., 

• or allow the machine to idle. 


with a view to minimize the long run expected cost incurred. 

Let {5it(t), t > 0} be the renewal process associated with the service times of 
. class k, giving at any point of time t, number of service completions in the interval 
[0, t]. Let {Dj.(t), t > 0} be the point process for demands which gives number of 
class k demands up to time t. The inventory level process Zk{t) is given by. 


Zk{t) = SkiTkit)) - Dk{t), (83) 


where Tk(t) is the allocation process which at time t gives the cumulative amount 
of time alloted to class k in the interval [0,f]. Thus, the decision maker’s problem is 
to 

(P.4.1.1) 

choose a K-dimensional allocation policy T = (Tk ) to 


where, 


subject to 


minimize 


limsup — E 
r-»oo T 



dt 


Ck(x) = 


hkX if a; > 0 

—bk X if a; < 0. 


T is nondecreasing and continuous with T(0) = 0 
T is nonanticipating w.r.t Z 
I is nondecreasing with J(0) = 0 


(84) 

(85) 

( 86 ) 
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To develop the Brownian approximation for the problem (P,4.1.1), we consider cen¬ 
tred and scaled versions of all the related processes. 

Define the traffic intensity of the system by, 

^ A 

P = '^Pk where pi- = (87) 

k=i 

p gives average server utilization required to satisfy the average demand. 

Define aj, = Pk/p to be the proportion of the server’s busy time that should be 
devoted to class k to meet average demand. The centred allocation process and the 
centred renewal process generated by service completions are given respectively as: 

yfc(t) = at - Tk{t) (88) 

Vkii) = Skit) - Pkt (89) 

Furthermore define, 

4'i(0 = ifikak - >^k)t + rjkiTkit) - Dkit) + A* / for k = and i > 0 

(90) 

(Note that W(t) corresponds to the process C(f) of (45)). Then the queue length 
process and idle time process can be reexpressed in terms of (88) and (89) as follows: 

Zkit) = tk(t) - PkYkit) = 1,...,A' andf > 0. (91) 

K 

hit) = ^yfe(0 V / > 0 (92) 

k=\ 

Now, choosing the scaling parameter as (1 — p)^, the above basic processes will be 
normalized as given below. (For notational convenience, the same symbols are used 
for scaled processes). 


Zkit) = 

k Vt > 0 

\jn 

(93) 

Ykit) = 

k =z Vt > 0 

Vn 

(94) 

m = 

VI >0 
^/n 

(95) 


We get the nominal inventory level process by replacing Tkit) in (90) by a/, t. Then, 
using the central limit theorem for renewal processes(see Wolff 1989), the random 
time change theorem and the continuous mapping theorem discussed in §(2.1), we 
can show that the nominal inventory level process '^kit) converges weakly to a Brow¬ 
nian motion Xj:(f) with drift i/n(Aifc - pk otk) and variance Aj, ivg^^ + ^dj). 

Thus, the approximating Brownian control problem for (P.4.1.1) appears as fol- 
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Choose a policy (Y) to 


subject to 


minimize 


lira sup — Ex 
T -*oo i 





kzzl 


(Zk{t))dt 


Zk{t) = 

m = 

I is 
Y is 




K 




Yk{t) for k 


Vt > 0 


nondecreasing with 1(0) = 0 
nonanticipati^ig w.r.t X aiidY(O) = 0 


(96) 

(97) 

(98) 

(99) 


Workload formulation: 

The workload process W{t), which gives a^any time t the expected amount of total 
work embodied in the system, is given by, 

K 

Wit) = '^mk Zk{t). (100) 

)t=i 

Define the one dimensional Brownian motion B by 


K 

^(0 = ^’^kZikit), 


ifc=i 


Vt > 0, 


so that B has drift 6 = Vn(l — p) > 0 and variance 
Then, the workload formulation for the problem (P.4.1.2) is: 

P.4.1.3: 

choose the pair [Z, I) so as to 


subject to 


minimize 


lim sup — Ex 
T— oo z 



Wit) 

I 

Z and I 


= Bit) - lit), Vt > 0 
is nondecreasing with 7(0) = 0 
are nonanticipating w.r.t P 


( 101 ) 

( 102 ) 

(103) 


The equivalence of (P.4.1.2) and (P.4.1.3) can be established easily (see Wein 1992b). 

The problem ( P.4.1.3 ) is easier to solve and its solution easier to interpret in 
terms of the original queueing system, compared to problem (P.4.1.2). We briefly 
sketch the solution procedure for (P.4.1.3) and urge the reader to see Wein (1992) 
for further details. 

Observe that given 7(t) at each point of timet, which satisfies the constraints (102) 
and (103), embedded in the problem ( P.4.1.3 ) is a linear programming problem. A 
simple closed form solution can be obtained in terms of W(t) by reformulating the 
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problem as a linear programming problem with seperate variables for the positive 
and negative parts of 

Define the indices j and I by 



h a 

(104) 

mini < fc < n - 

~ ~ rnk 

rrij 

h 

mini < k <K - 

- ~ mk 

h. 

mi * 

(105) 


Because the problem for a given I{t) has only one constraint, it is easy to see that 
the optimal solution for the linear programming problem is: 

itk = j and W{t) > 0, 
if ^ ^ j and W(t) > 0. 


if A; = / and W{t) < 0 
if k I and W(t) < 0. 

Hence, the optimal solution to (P.4.1.3) is dependent on I(t) through W{t). Thus, 
the work load formulation reduces to choosing an optimal policy 1(1.), which should 
be an ROLL process and non-anticipating w.r.t B. So the resulting Brownian con¬ 
trol problem is to find such an I(t) to 
(P.4.1.4): 


r ma 

zm = I 


r m 

zm = [ 


subject to 


minimize limsup — E 

T -.00 2 


/ 

^0 


f(W(t)) dt 


where. 


iy(t) = B(t) - I{t) Vt > 0 


/(^) 



,if X > 0 
,if X < 0. 


(106) 


Observe that from the positive drift of B{t) and the nature of f{i), it is natural 
to consider a policy 1(1) which keeps W(t) in an interval of the form [-oo, c] while 
exerting minimum amount of control 1(1). The process W(t) under such a policy is 
called regulated Brownian motion on {-oo, c]. A candidate policy 1(1), given by 


1(1) = sup [B(s) - c]+, Vt > 0. (107) 

0<s<i 


satisfies all the requirements specified above [see Chapter 1 of Harrison (1985)]. 
Thus, if we confine ourselves to the policies of the type (107), the cost function 
appearing in (P.4.1.4) can be expressed as a function of c. For this, we need the 
following proposition from Harrison (1985). 
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Xlieorem 4.1.1 Suppose that B is a Brownian motion, I is as defined in 

(107) and thus, W = B — I is an RBM on [-oo, c]. Then, W has exponential 
steady state distribution with density, 

- . ( V e''(® if X < c 

*’<■^>=10 ifz>c 

Furthermore, for each starting state x <c, there exists a constant C such that 

Ex [W\t)] < C, V < > 0 

Using the above proposition, the cost function in (P.4.1.4 ) can be written as 

F{c) = - f° bxue<^-‘^Ux + f hxue‘'^^-‘0 dx. (108) 
J- oa Jo 


and the value of c that minimizes F{c) is 




with F{c*) = in(l + ^). For the proof of optimality of the policy J* = 
supo < , < <[P(s) “ c*], see Wein (1992a). 

Eventhough the underlying processes in deriving the optimal policy I* are scaled 
versions of the corresponding processes of the original problem, still the solution can 
provide insights to develop an effective scheduling policy. 

Recall that I{t) represents the scaled cumulative idleness process and under the 
optimal policy /*(<), the scaled and weighted inventory process lP(t) is an RBM. 
The process I*{t) increases only when lT(t) is equal to c* or in otherwords the server 
is idle only at times t when W{t) is c* and otherwise is busy. Let w(t) be the actual 
unsealed weighted inventory process. Then W(t) and w(t) are related by. 


W{t) 


wfnt) 

y/n 


t > 0. 


Thus, the machine should be kept busy whenever w(t) < ^/n c or when 


2(1 - p 


/n(l + -). 


In a similar fashion, the priority scheduling decision can be in terms of the optimal 
inventory level process Z*. Whenever w(t] < 0, only one component of the inventory 
is seen to be at the positive level. In particular, no inventory is held and back 
orders are all of the class with the minimum value of the index ijt fii and hence 
the backordered demands of this class should only be satisfied when this class is 
the only one that is backordered at time t. In heavy traffic, the scaled number of 
backorders of other classes will be negligible and it does not matter in which order 
these backorders are satisfied. To resolve this ambiguity in priority assignment for 
these classes, an intuitively appealing decision would be to give priority to the class 
with the largest value of the index bk pLk among all the classes that are back ordered 
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Table 1. Data for the model in figure 1 


Class 

Int. arr. time 
distribution 
(mean, [std.dev]) 

Service 
distribution 
(mean, [std.dev]) 

Backorder 

cost 

Holding 

cost 

1 

Uniform(24.0,11.54) 

Uniform(2.0, 1.0) 

2.0 

2.0 

2 

Exp(150) 

Exp(150) 

10.0 

10.0 

3 

Exp(60.0) 

Uniform(10.0, 2.0) 

100.0 

5.0 

4 

Uniform(20.8, 8.66) 

Exp(5.0) 

5.0 

10.0 

5 

Exp(60.0) 

Normal(15.0, 4.0) 

5.0 

5.0 


Extending the same arguments to the case when w{t) > 0, an effective schedu 
ling policy is to process the class with the minimum value of hk pk whenever no jobs 
are backordered. 

However, the,foregiven scheduling policy has a shortcoming that it does not an¬ 
ticipate backorder job classes and does not respond to the class until its inventory 
level is negative. To compensate for this, a parametric policy is suggested in terms 
of parameters, e*, k = which at any time t indicate which of the classes 

are in danger of being backordered. A class k is in danger of being backordered if, 
Zk{t) < Ck at any time t. In terms of the parameters Ck, the above scheduling pol¬ 
icy can be modified as follows: the machine is idle whenever the weighted inventory 
process w{t) > y/n c and no classes are in danger of being backordered; otherwise, 
is busy. Among the subset of the classes that are in danger of being backordered, 
priority is based on the value of the index bk Pk and the class with minimum value 
of this index is served first. When no class is in danger of being backordered, the 
machine processes the classes based on the index hk Pk serving the class with the 
minim um value of hk Pk first. For a detailed description of these policies see Wein 
(1992b) and Veatch & Wein (1992). 

4.1.1 An example: A five class make-to-siock system 

A simulation study is performed on the example described in §1.4. The processing 
time distributions, the customer inter-arrival distributions and backordering and 
holding costs for all the five classes are shown in table 1. High priority for class 3 is 
taken into account by assigninig high backordering cost and low holding cost. The 
BROWNIAN policy described above is compared against other scheduling policies 
such as FCFS (First Come First Served), MIN (MINimum inventory level), SEPT 
(Shortest Expected Processing Time) policies. In all these policies the Busy/Idle 
decision is according to an dependent (S-i,S) policy for each class. Under this policy, 
an arriving customer simultaneously takes a class k product from the inventory (if 
not available, backorders for one)and initiates request for a class k product. The 
machine centre is busy only when requests queued. Safety stock levels for FCFS 
and MIN policies correspond to the optimal stock levels obtained by performing 
a Brownian analysis similar to that given above. In the case of SEPT policy, the 
safety stock levels are arbitraily selected using some intuitive arguments. 

For all the above policies, safety stock levels and total cost achieved for that 
safety stock are given in table 2. It can be easily observed that BROWNIAN policy 
outperforms all the other policies. 

Another simulation experiment is conducted for different utilization levels of the 
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Table 2. Costs for various policies. 


Policy 

Safety Stock 

Avg. Cost 

FCFS 

(6, 1, 11,4, 2) 

772.2 

MIN 

(6, ]. 11,4, 2) 

676.8 

SEPT 

(0, 0, 3, 0, 0) 

527.4 

BROWNIAN 

(0,0, 2,0,0) 

432.9 


machine center and the costs incurred for all the above policies are presented in table 
3. Referring to the results, it is seen that under light load conditions the Brownian 
policy is not as effective as the other policies. This behaviour is due to the fact that 
under low utilizations, the BROWNIAN policy tries to keep the machine center 
busy even though the inventory levels exceed the safety stock levels and the arrival 
rate of demands is very low. But at higher utilizations, the BROWNIAN policy 
dominates the other policies. 

4.2 Scheduling a two-staiion closed queueing network 

Here we consider the problem of optimally scheduling a two station closed queue¬ 
ing network with K customer classes to maximize the long run expected average 
throughput of the network. We describe a Brownian model for the problem under 
the setting given in §§3.1 and 3.4 and follow the same notation given there. 

An approximating Brownian network is developed along the same lines as de¬ 
scribed earlier except for a change in the scaling phenomenon. Here scaling re¬ 
expresses time as multiples of N'^ and queue length as multiples of N, where N is 
the total population size, he., 

Zkit) = 9>L&) V k = (109) 

Ui(i) = Ii(t) = for i = 1,2, Vt > 0 (110) 

The allocation process T(t) is centred by the vector a = (ak) of workload propor¬ 
tions and then scaled to give, 

y,.(t) = ^k = (Ill) 

ak is as given in (79). Recall that in closed queueing networks Zkit) gives the 
fraction of the total population that belongs to class k at any time t. 

In a closed queueing network, maximizing the long run average throughput rate is 
equivalent to minimizing the long run average amount of idleness at either-station. 
Without loss of generality, here we seek to minimize Ui- 
Thus, the Brownian control problem is to, 

(P.4.2.1): 

Choose a policy (Y) to 

minimize limsup [17i(r)] 

T — oo 1 
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Table 3. Costs at different utilizations. 


Utilization 

FCFS 

MIN 

SEPT 

BROWNIAN 

0.03 

282.2 

282.1 

282.3 

1505.4 

0.20 

289.6 

288.4 

288.8 

662.4 

0.90 

499.4 

437.2 

348.5 

303.9 

0.99 

5365.5 

3162.5 

1144.7 

921.1 


, 4 , 


T 




subject to 


y 

is 

nonanticipating w.r.t X 

(112) 

m 

= 

X{t) •+ RY{t), Vt > 0 

(113) 

U{t) 

= 

AY{t), 'it > 0 

(114) 

U 

is 

iiondecreasing with 17(0) = 0 

(115) 

m 

= 

1, Vt > 0 

(116) 

m 

> 

0. 

(117) 


The drift 6 and covariance matrix E of the Brownian motion X are 

S = -NRa (118) 

K 

E = Fij ((5j( - Pr-j) + a* mjt~^ s*,^ Fjj, F;*:] (119) 

k=l 

where R is the input-output matrix and P is the switching matrix given in §3.1. 
Assume that P is irreducible. As mentioned in §3.4, the above problem defies refor¬ 
mulation in terms of workloads for in this case, the matrix R is singular. However, 
the following modeling artifice obviates this difficulty. 

As it is assumed that each type has its own deterministic route through the 
network, each class, k = 1,..., A', corresponds to a particular stage along a type’s 
route. Denote all the classes that correspond to the last stage along the route of 
some customer type as potential exit classes. Arbitrarily select a potential exit class, 
say K. Let q = (gt) be the Ath column of P^. Thus, the elements of g give the 
probability of transitions from the potential exit class K and g* is positive only for 
classes that correspond to the first stage along some customer type’s route. 

Define K x K matrix A as: 

= {P'^i fori = - 1 (120) 

A^ = (0) (121) 

where denotes the j th column of matrix B and (0) is the A'-dimensional vector 
of zeroes. 

Since P is irreducible, (I - A)"^ exists. Let D be the diagonal matrix with 
diagonal elements mi,..., . Define the matrix H by, 

H = D{I - A)"\ 

Now, we can define workload profile matrix, M for closed networks as, 


M = ah. 


( 122 ) 
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Mik represents the expected total time the server i devotes to a class k customer 
until that customer next completes service as a class K customer, i.e., until that 
customer exits. 

Now, define the two dimensional scaled workload process W{t) by 

W{t) = MZ{t) (123) 

IVj(t) at any time t gives the expected total amount of work for server i embodied 
ill all customers in the network at time t until they next complete service as a class 
K customer. Define the two dimensional Brownian motion (B) by, 

B{t) = MXit), Vi > 0 (124) 

B has drift M 5 and covariance matrix M S m'^ . 

However, in order to calculate the actual workload at any time t, we have to 
take into account the expected total time, w,-, that server i must devote to a class k 
customer until he next exits. It is easy to see that ^' 

V ~Mq. (125) 

Average number of such newly exiting customers, d{t), is given by, ! 

0(t) = Yk{t) (126) 

Then, the workload formulation for the problem (P.4.2.1) is given as follows; 

(P.4.2.i): 

choose RCLL processes (Z, U, 6) to 

minimize lim sup ^ JS [17,-(r)] 

subject to j 



u, e 

are 

nonanticipating w.r.t X 

(127) 

M 

Zii) 

= 

B{t) + U{t) - ve{t), Vt > 0 

■ (128) 


u 

is 

non decreasing with 17(0) = 0 

(129) 


m 

= 

1 Vt > 0 

(130) 


m 

> 

0 Vt > 0 

(131) 


For a proof of equivalence of the formulations (P.4.2.1) and (P.4.2.2) see Harrison 
& Wein (1990). 

Interestingly, it turns out that the vector of traffic intensities p is proportional 
to the vector v, i.e., pi = c Vi. This observation facilitates further reduction in 
dimensionality of the problem (P.4.2.2). To see this, define the one-dimensional 
workload imbalance process W by 

W = p2Wi{t) - piW2{t), Vt > 0 (132) ^ 

IfW > 0, then the workload in the system is imbalanced towards station 1. Define 
the one-dimensional Brownian motion B by, 


W = p2Bi{t) - piB2{t), Vf > 0 


(133) 
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' J* 

1 , B has drift p=: Mp and variance o-j = a* MUM p, where p = 

V -Pi y 

easy to prove that p = N{p 2 - pi). Define one dimensional processes R and 


P2 

~Pl 


)■ 


R ~ p2Ui{t), Vt > 0 (134) 

L = PiUi{t), Vt > 0. (135) 

nd L can be interpreted as right and left movements exerted by the controller 

). 

sing the fact that p= cv, the workload problem ( P.4.2.2 ) can be reformulated 
single dimensional problem as follows: 

L2.3): 

boose a pair {R, L) to 

... 1 r R{i) 

mimmize hmsup — it - 

T-*oo d L P2 . 

ject to 


RandL 

are 

nonanticipating w.r.t B 

(136) 

W(t) 

= 

B{t) + Rit) - L(t), Vt > 0 

(137) 

Rand L 

are 

nondecreasing with R(0) = 1.(0) = 0 

(138) 

W(t) 

= 

K 

y^(/>2 Mik ~ Pi M2h) 2'jfc(t) 

(139) 

Z(t) 

= 

1 Vt > 0 

(140) 

m 

> 

0 Vf > 0. 

(141) 


jathwise solution which minimizes R(t) and L(t) for all times t simultaneously 
>.l can be found by initially ignoring the process Z{t) and replacing the con- 
lints (136)- (141) of the problem ( P.4.2.3 ) by a surrogate condition that the 
icess W{t) be confined to an interval [a, 6]. In view of the constraints (139), and 
0), it is easy to see that the interval end points a and b are given respectively by, 

a = p 2 Mu - pi M 22 = {p 2 Mik - Pi M 2 k) (142) 

6 = P 2 M 11 - Pi Mu = maxk ip2 Mik - pi M2k) (143) 

follows that a < 0 < 6, and class 1 customers are served at station 1 and class 

it station 2. 

The pair of ROLL processes {R, L) are feasible policies only if the associated 
ocess W{t) is kept within [a, 6]. Among all the feasible policies (iE, £), the polices 
kfen by 


R{t) = 

sup [a — B{s) -t- i(a)]*'^ 

0< a < 1 

(144) 

m = 

sup [R(s) + R{s) — 6]^ 

(145) 


0 < s < J 
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minimize the valves of R{t) and L{t) for all t simultaneouly w.p.l. (for a proof, see 
Chap. 2 of Harrison (1985)) 

For the polices defined by (144) and (145), R and L increase only when W(t) = 
a and W{t) = b respectively. To find out a control process Z{t), that completes the 
pathwise solution, define, 

j{t) = Vt> 0. . (146) 

Let Z(t) be define^by, 

[ lit) , if = 1 
Z(t) = < 1 - 7(t) , if fc = 2 
( 0 , otherwise. 

Thus, {Z,R,L) defined by (144) and (145) respectively give a pathwise solution to 
the problem (P,4.2.3). Proof of this can be found in Harrison & Wein (1990). The 
solution {Z, U, 9) for (P.4.2.2) can be found from the existing relations. 

From the solution for Z(t), it follows that in heavy traffic limit only two compo¬ 
nents indexed by 1 and 2 are positive. Class 1 is served at station 1 and class 2 at 
station 2. This solution can be interpreted to mean that the classes 1 and 2 are to be 
given lowest priority at the respective stations. Under the heavy traffic condition, 
it does not matter in whatever order the other 7^—2 classes are served. However, 
to be specific, a natural ordering based on workload imbalance indices minimizes 
the idle time of any server. To see this, observe that idleness is incurred only when 
W(i) = a or b. Order the classes now according to the values 

p2Mik — PiM2k- (147) 

Suppose that priority rule assigns highest priority at station 1 (respectively, at 
station 2) to the classes with smaller (respectively, larger) values of the index. Then, 
the workload imbalance process W{t) is kept within the interval [a, 6], As a result, 
idleness will be incurred less often than any other sequencing policy, such as SPT, 
SRPT etc. For a formal justification of this fact, see Harrison & Wein (1990). The 
foregoing scheduling problem in multi-class case was discussed by Chevalier & Wein 
(1993). 

4.2.i An example: A closed re-enirani line 

We now present the report of simulation studies performed on the re-entrant line 
example of §1.4. The service time distributions for all the classes are given in 
table 4. In this example, machine centers 1 and 2 act as bottlenecks. The simula¬ 
tion experiment is conducted for different population sizes where WBAL (Workload 
BALancing) scheduling policy is followed at stations 1 and 2 and FCFS is followed 
at the machine center 3. Also the experiment is performed witji other conventional 
scheduling policies which include FCFS, SEPT, LBFS (Last Buffer First Served) 
and FBFS (First Buffer First Served) policies. WBAL policy awards priorty, from 
high to low, to classes (1,9,8) at station 1 and (7,4,10,3,2) at station 2 whereas the 
priority order for SEPT policy is easily seen to be (9,8,1), (2,7,10,4,3) and (5,11,6) 
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Table 4. Data for the model 
in figure 2. 


Class 

Service 
Distribution 
(mean, [std.dev]) 

1 

Exp(9.0) 

2 - 

Uniform(1.0, 0.25) 

3 

Exp(8.0) 

4 

Exp(6) 

5 

Uniform(2.0, 0.7) 

6 

Normal(6.0, 1.0) 

7 

Uniform(3.0, 0.7) 

8 

Exp(8.0) 

9 

Normal(6.0, 1.0) 

10 

Exp(5.0) 

11 

Exp(5.0) 


ations one, two, three respectively. Mean cycle times and variances of cycle 
3 for a given throughput rate are then compared in table 5. 
le reason for comparing under constant throughput rate rather than under 
;ant population size is the fact that many manufacturing systems which use 
closed loop input will attempt to produce at the rate at which products are 
inded and will choose population sizes accordingly. 

le results are tabulated for three different throughput rates which correspond 
1.9%, 63% and 99.4% utilization levels. At low and medium utilization levels 
le policies performed equally well but at the utilization level of 99.4% WBAL 
y outperforms all the other policies. Further, table 5 shows WBAL policy 
ives the desired through put at lower population sizes compared with the other 
;ies under heavy loading conditions. 

Scheduling a two-station network with controllable inputs 

scheduling problem is relevant for any production system which is obliged to 
itain a specific average throughput rate of a certain product mix but can exert 
rol on the timing of inputs. Make-to-stock production systems stand as an 
nple to such situations. Advantage of controlling inputs lies in the fact that it 
Its in considerable reduction in WIP and in cycle times, there by improving the 
bility of the system. 

ere we consider a simple case of a two station network with an endless queue of 
omers waiting to get entry into the system. Each customer has an exogenously 
Hied class designations which are assigned such that the long-run proportion of 
3 k customers released into the system is 3j, for = 1,..., AT, satisfying, 

K 

*=1 

input decision allows full discretion over timing of release of customers into 
system but no control can be exerted on the choice of which class to inject, 
thermore, there is a lower bound A = (At), k = 1,...,A' on the long-run 
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Table 5. Simulation results for the model in figure 2. 


Throughput rate = .0274 

Policy 

Mean Cycle Time 

Var.of Cycle time 

Population 

WBAL 

72.88 

40.82 

2 

FBFS 

72.88 

40.82 

2 

FCFS 

72.88 

40.82 

2 

LBFS 

72.88 

40.82 

2 

SEPT 

72.88 

40.82 

2 

Throughput rate = 0.0433 

WBAL 

138.57 

206.99 

6 

FBFS 

415.59 

1789.51 

18 

FCFS 

207.6 

178.88 

8 

LBFS 

161.58 

93.31 

7 

SEPT 

161.67 

128.08 

7 


average throughput rate. Holding cost of Cfc is incurred per unit time the class k 
spends in the system; but no set up costs are incurred during switchovers. 

Let {iV’(t), t > 0] denote the input process which at any time t gives the 
cumulative number of customers released into the network during the interval [0, t]. 
Scaling and centering of the input process yields 9{t) as, 

6(t) = — Af(nt)]. 

Following the notation of §3.1-, the Brownian network formulation for the problem 
described is as follows: 

(P.4.3.1): 

Choose a pair (Y , 6) to 

minimize limsup ^ 

T — oo 1 

subject to 


Y and 9 

are 

nonanticipating w.r.t X 

(148) 

Z{t) 

= 

X{t) + RY{t) - q9{t), Vt > 0 

(149) 

U{t) 

= 

AY(t), Vt > 0 

(150) 

U 

is 

nondecreasing with U(0) = 0 

(151) 

Z{t) 

> 

0, Vt > 0 

(152) 

limsup — Ex [17i(t)] 

T -.CO J- 

< 

7i, i = 1,2. 

(153) 


pT K 
k=l 


where 

7 i = Vn(l-pi). (154) 

Constraint (153) is a surrogate constraint to stipulate that the longrun average 
throughput should be greater than or equal to A. As in the open network case (see 
P.l), because of non-singularity of the input-output matrix R, there exists a unique 
non-negative /f-dimensional vector p - {13k) satisfying flow balance equations, 
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; A = g A. 

e vector of traffic intensities p — (/>*■), i = 1,2, and the vector of workload 
jrtions a = (at), k = I,..., K are defined as in §3.1. The drift 6 and covariance 
ix S of the Brownian motion X can be computed as discussed in §3.1 . 
e workload profile matrix M is defined by, 

M = A R-^ 

gives the expected total amount of time that server i must devote to a class k 
aner before it exits from the system. However, to find out total workload in 
ystem, variations due to input control need be accounted for. 

1 this end, define the two dimensional vector v = (wj) by 

V =z M q 

lat Vi can be interpreted as expected total amount of time the server i devotes 
ach customer. 

Dw, the two dimensional scaled workload process defined by, W{t) = M Z(t) 
the additional workload due to input control, given by, v 0{t), gives the total 
doad in the system at any time t. Thus, the workload formulation for (P.4.3.1) 

:.3.2); 


ose RCLL processes {Z, U, 9) to 

minimize limsup 
T —f oo 


' .T K 

/ 'y]ckZk{i)dt 
_7o “ 


ject to 

Z, U, and 6 ; 

ire nonanticipating w.r.t AT 

(155) 

U 

is nondecreasing with 17(0) 

= 0 (156) 

m 

> 0, 

Vt > 0 

(157) 

limsup i Fljr [17i(T)] 

T — oa i 

VI 

for i = 1,2 

(158) 

M Z{t) + V 6{t) 

=: B{t) + U{t), Vt > 0 

(159) 


3re B{t) is defined by, 

B{t) = M XU) 

1 thus, has drift MS and covariance matrix MEM^. For a proof of the equivalence 
'P.4.3.1) and (P.4.3.2), refer Wein (1990b). 

jiven the policy U{t) at any fixed time f, embedded in (P.4.3.2) is a linear pro- 
.mming problem in Z and $. As the RHS of the constraint set of (P.4.3.2) varies 
,h t, it would be easier to consider the corresponding dual LP, which has a static 
istraint set. Thus, the dual program for (P.4.3.2) is: 

[Bi{t) + ?/i(i)] n(f) + [^2(0 + U2{t)] x^it)] 


MikXi{t) + < Ck, k = 

TTlCO + V2 X2(i) = 0. 


Dject to 


(160) 

(161) 
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It can be shown easily that pi = Vi X, i = 1,2. This fact renders it possible to 
simplify the dual LP further. To see this, define the workload imbalance process 
W{t) by, _ 

W{t) = P2Wi{t) - piW^it), Vi > 0 (162) 

Then, the dual LP reduces to. 


subject to 


maxirmzeTr,(t) 


- PlM2fc)Ti(i) < P2- 


Order the classes k = 1,.. .,K so that 

argk max ^ {p2 Mu ~ pi M2k) = 1 

arpk min {p 2 Mu - pi M^k) = 2. 

From the complementary slackness condition, it follows that, 

Zk{t) = 0, VI: # 1 , if IF(<) > 0 

Zk{t) = 0, VJt ^ 2 , if W^(i) < 0. 


Using this, it is easy to derive that when W{t) > 0, 


Zkit) = 


Zk{t) = 


w{t) 

/>2 Mil — Pi M21 

0 


P 2 JW12 — Pi 
0 


if fc = 1 
if fc ^ 1, 

if jfe = 2 
if k ^ 2. 


Thus, the optimal queue length process Z{t) does not depend on the control process 9 
and depends on the control process U only through the workload imbalance process. 
The cost function corresponding to the optimal queue length process is given as a 
function of VF'(i), i.e., 

K 

Y^CkZkii) = h{W{t)) 


where, 


Lf \ ( -hi X if X < 0 

^(^^ = \h2X ifx>0. 


with hi = C2/(pi M22 - p2 Mi2) and hi = ci/(pi Mil - p 2 M 2 I). 

Hence, the workload problem is reduced to finding out optimal two dimensional 
cumulative idleness^process, U. Further simplification is possible if we define the 
Brownian motion W and the right and the left control processes R rind L by, 

W = p2Bi{t) - piB2{t), Vt > 0 (168) 

R{t) - piUift), 'it > 0 (169) 

L(t) ~ Pi Ihit), it > ft (170) 
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I 



j 



Then, W = B(i) + R(i} — L(i), V i > 0. Further, notice that W has drift 
p = y/n {pi - p 2 )- Using the relation (154), it is easy to see that. 


7t — . 

Pl - P2 

Nov/, the limiting control problem is, 

(P.4.3.4): 

Choose a pair {R, L) to 


minimize 


limsup i 
T -*oo 1 


f 


h{W{t)) dt 


subject to 


limsup iil„[i?(t)] 
T-*co J 

limsup i [L{t)] 
T-* oo i 


P2(l - Pi)p 
Pl - P2 
Pl (1 - P2) P 
Pl ~ P2 


(171) 

(172) 


The problem (P.4.3.4) can be solved using Lagrangian Multipliers method. For this 
we need the following Lagrangian cost function: 


K{x) = limsup — Ex 
T -* 00 J 



h{W{l)) dt + rR{T) + I L{t) 


(173) 


where r and I are the Lagrangian multipliers corresponding to the constraints (171) 
and (172). Call this problem as Lagrangian problem. With the ai'd of the following 
theorem, the constrained problem (P.4.3.4) can be solved by making an appropriate 
choice of multipliers and then minimizing the cost function K{x). 

Theorem 4.3.1 Suppose r and I are nonnegative real numbers and suppose (R* ,L*) 
is a solution to the Lagrangian problem. Furthermore, suppose 

limsup ^ Ex [R%t)] = (174) 

T-fCO 7 Pl — P2 

limsup ^ Ea; [L*(7)] = - Ps)ji_ (I75) 

Then, (R*,L*) is a solution to the constrained control problem (P.f.S.f). 

See Wein (1990a). Taksar (1985) developed sufficient conditions for the optimality 
of the Lagrangian problem. The optimal policy is one among a special class of 
policies called control limit policies. Such a policy brings the controlled process 
W{t) within a certain interval [a, 6] instantaneously and keeps it within that interval 
while exerting minimum amount of control. The process W{t) under such a policy 
is an RBM in the interval [a, 6]. 


The control limit policy on [a, 6] is defined by, 


R{t) = sup [a — B{t) + L(s)]''' 

(176) 

0 < a < t 


L{t) = sup [7?(s) -|- L{s) — 5]'*'. 

(177) 
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Taksar (1985) gives sufficiency conditions for a control limit policy on [a, 6] to be a 
solution to the Lagrangian problem. Wein (1990a) using this result and the theorem 
(4.3.2) derives sufficiency conditions for a control limit policy to be a solution to 
problem (P.4.3.4). Thus, the problem is reduced to finding out candidate interval 
end points a* and b* corresponding to R* and L* of the theorem (4.3.2). 

In order to find these points a* and b*, the follovring lemma from Harrison (1985) 
is needed. 

Lemma 4.3.1 Lei B be a Brownian motion and R and L be as in (176) and 

(177) and thus, W = B + R — L is an RBM on the interval [a,b]. Then, W has 
truncated exponential steady state distribution with density, 

i/ e" - a) 

iiO' ' L ~i fora < X < 6. (178) 

where v = ^- Furthermore, 

lu„s„p i & |R(T)1 = ■ _ ^ (1T9) 

rlT f ' 1 - (.»-•) 

In view of the theorem (4.3.1), the interval end points can be found by solving the 
following problem: 

(P.4.3.5): 

Among the class of control limit policies, find a policy [R, L) to 
minimize limsup ^ E^c 

subject to, 

limsup TO] = ~ (181) 

T~*oo 1 Pi - P2 

limsup TO] = (182) 

T-*co 1 Pi - P2 

The above lemma enables to express the constraints in (P.4.3.5) directly in terms of 
the end points a and b and thus, establishes a relation between a and b. As a result, 
the problem reduces to a search over values of a. 

For a detailed description of the solution procedure, refer Wein (1990a). Now, 
in^the optimal solution only class 1-customers have positive queue length whenever 
W{t) > 0 and class 2 customers h«ii^positive ^eue length whenever W < 0. This 
can be interpreted to mean that 1 are given the lowest priority 

whenever W{t) > 0. As for the prkailgi! C^her classes, a natural policy would 
be to award highest priority at each station at any timet to the customer with largest 
reduced cost. The reduced cost for a class k customer at time t gives the increase 
in the objective function value of the problem (P.4.3.3) per unit increase in RHS of 
the corresponding constraint. These dynamic reduced costs, c^ {k — 1,..., K) can 
be easily found out from the dual program (P.4.3.4). For further details, see Wein 


/ 


dt 
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90b). Since w = M Z, the optimal solution Z* implies that the workload process 
des on the boundary of a cone in Further, the optimal control policies R* 

I L* are such that the control, Ui (respectively, U 2 ) is exerted only when W{t) = 
respectively, 6*). In other words, idleness is incurred when W — a*. This can 
expressed in terms of the workload process W(t) using the optimal queue length 
icess. 

The interval end points a* and b* are the reflecting barriers on the boundary 
the cone beyond which W{t) may not enter. W{t) must reside on a portion of 
■ boundary of the cone as shown in figure 3. The optimal solution tells that 
itrols Ui and U 2 are exerted only when Wi{t) = and re- 

jctively, (See figure 3). Otherwise, only the input process 0{t) is used to keep 
; workload process on the boundary of the cone. To be more precise, input 
increased relative to the nominal input rate whenever the process W[t) lies 
the shaded regions and input is withheld wheziever W{t) is inside the cone. 




Figure 3. Cone of confinement for 
the process W(i). 


Figure 4. Inner cone to adopt 
■iipiit control. 


[owever, in the actual queueing system, the process W{t) may reside outside the 
one in figure 3. This is because the state space of the workload process is the cone 
W = M Z, Z > Q) and its extremal rays are generated by the two customer 
lasses with 

Mik 

arg maxk 77— 

M2k 

. Mik 
arg mirik 77 ^- 
M2k 

vhich may not coincide with the classes 1 and 2 of the priority rule described earlier. 

In the idealized Brownian model, when the scaled workload process is on the lower 
ray and W 2 {t) < c*, then there are zero customers at station 1; but station 1 is not 
idle according to the input rule described above. This apparent paradox is due to 
the scaling process involved in heavy traffic limit. Eventhough, in the actual system 
there are enough customers at station 1, these customers vanish in the scaled space 
of heavy traffic. 
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Table 6, Data lor the 
model in figure 5. 


Class 

Service Dist. 

1 

Uniform(2.0, 1.7) 

2 

Normal(5.0, 1.0) 

3 

Exp(4.0) 

4 

Exp(8.0) 

5 

Normal(6.0, 1.0) 

6 

Exp(9.0) 


In order to adopt the input rule to the actual system, it is necessary to consider 
a cone which is generated from the original one by building up a boundary layer of 
thickness, say e, (see figure 4), inside the original cone. Now, the input rule admits 
customers as long as the workload process is in the enlarged shaded area. Selection 
of such a suitable e is dependent on the network topology and also on how balanced 
the network is. Further, in the whole description given above, we have considered 
only the scaled workload process W{t). In order to adopt the policy, this has to be 
reexpressed in unsealed terms. The procedure is the same as that has been done 
in the make-to-stock case.(See §4.1) and for further details, interested readers are 
referred to Wein (1990b). The case of multi-station closed networks is discussed in 
detail in Wein (1992a). 


4.3.1 An example: A iwo-siaiion re-entrant line. 

A two station re-entrant line shown in figure 5 is considered for the performance 
study of workload regulating release policy and dynamic reduced cost based priority 
sequencing policy through simulation. The service distributions for the classes shown 
in figure 5 are given in table 6. All c,’s are assumed to be equal to 1.0. To achieve a 
throughput rate of 20 jobs per unit time, the values of cj and C 2 (see figure) should 
be 87.6 and 56.3 respectively. The boundary layer thicknesses ci and £2 are set at 
1.0. Different combinations of input release policies and priority sequencing policies 
are experimented. The results are presented in table 7. 



Figure 5. A two station re-entrant line 
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Table 7. 
figure 5. 


Simulation results for the model in 


policy 

Policy 

Time 

Cycle Time 

DRC 

WR 

137.3 

1499.4 

FCFS 

Deterministic 

184.3 

5861.1 

SRPT 

Deterministic 

172.0 

4135.2 

LBFS 

Deterministic 

182.7 

3842.6 

FBFS 

Deterministic 

181.1 

10397.0 

FCFS 

Poisson 

255.0 

16544.8 

SRPT 

Poisson 

227.8 

12025.9 

LBFS 

Poisson . 

228.9 

12025.9 

FBFS 

Poisson 

372,9 

53683.6 

FCFS 

Uniform 

190.7 

7292.3 

SRPT 

Uniform 

181.2 

5398.4 

LBFS 

Uniform 

188.7 

4.560.2 

FBFS 

Uniform 

191.4 

13591.3 


One can sec lliat DRC in association with -WR release policy performed better 
than other policies in reducing cycle times where as under poisson input release 
policy, large cycle times are incurred. As poisson release policy can be thought of 
as representative to open loop release policy that is independent of the state of the 
system, one can say that by exercising control over input.release, and thus regulating 
the amount of work at bottleneck stations, WIP levels can be reduced considerably. 

5. Future work 

The use of Brownian motion in the dynamic scheduling of multiclass queueing net¬ 
works is now well established. In the past five years, there is a large body of literature 
on this subject. Much of the early work focussed on single station and two station 
networks (see Harrison & Wein 1989, 1990) and Wein (1990b, 1992b), but results are 
now available for multi-station networks (see Wein 1992a), Chevalier & Wein (1993). 
On the theoretical front, a heavy traffic limit theorem for very general networks is 
still eluding researchers. Also, recently, multiclass queueing networks that do not 
have a satisfactory Brownian network approximation in heavy traffic have been pre¬ 
sented (Dai L Vien Nguyen 1992). This explains the need for characterizing classes 
of networks having Brownian networks that approximate them satisfactorily under 
heavy traffic assumptions. It is also an interesting open issue to investigate the 
range of values of traffic intensitiies for which a given network can be satisfactorily 
approximated by a Brownian network. 

There are several interesting scheduling problems that can be attempted using 
Brownian approximations. There is a large variety of scheduling problems that 
one sees in the real world since every factory or manufacturing setup has its own 
peculiar and unique scheduling problems. The following gives a list of real-world 
features that are worthwhile to be taken into account while scheduling resources in 
a manufacturing facility. 

• Delayed or stochastic availability of raw material; Since the raw materials are 
usually procured from sources external to the machine shop, one is never sure 
unless the raw material is in hand. Brownian models have so far assumed 
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a perennial supply of raw material and also do not account for raw material 
liolding cost. 

» In a real-life factory, machines or tools arc prone to breakdowns and these 
events are non-deterministic. Also, the processed parts need not always con¬ 
form to the reepured quality standards. Usually, periodic inspection of pro¬ 
cessed parts will decide whether the quality of parts is acceptable or not. Parts 
identified for reworking cause extra load on the system whereas every rejected 
part entails complete reprocessing and also material waste. Modelling such 
features is important. 

• In a multiclass production system, switchover times or set-up times can have 
a significant effect on tlie way parts are scheduled. E.xisting Brownian models 
do not address the issue of scheduling in the presence set-up times and set-np 
costs. 

• The objective function chosen for minimization in the existing literature usu¬ 
ally takes into account factors such as inventory costs, backorder costs, mean 
waiting times, and machine utilizations. Since variability of performance mea¬ 
sures is also a very important criterion, there is need to include it as part of 
the objective functions. There arc also other measures of performance such as 
makespan and total tardiness. This also brings out the issue of modeling due 
dates. 

It is also important and useful to evaluate the performance of Brownian policies 
and derive performance degradation of Brownian policies when the underlying net¬ 
work does not satisfy heavy traffic conditions. Finally, one has to look into the 
computational effort involved in arriving at Brownian policies for various networks. 


This research was supported by the Office of Naval Research and the Department 
of Science and Technology grant N00014-93-1017. We would also like to acknowledge 
(.he encouragement and comments of Professor N. Viswanadham and several critical 
comments of the reviewers of this paper. 
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Abstract. Jii this [laper, we provide an overview of the use of fortnal 
methods in the development of safety critical systems and the notion 
of safety in the context. Our attempt would be to draw lessons from 
the various research efforts that have gone in towards the developmciit 
of robust/reliable software', for safety-critical systems. In the context of 
India leaping into hi-tech areas, we argue for the need of a thrust in the 
development of quality software and also discu.ss the steps to be initiated 
towards such a goal. 

Keywords. Formal methods; safety-critical systems; software design; 
syuchronons programming paradigm. 

“If only we could learn the rigid lessons from the successes of the past, 
we would not need to learn from our failures’’ 

C.A.R. Hoarc 


1. Introduction 

Historically and traditionally (Simon 1969) it has been the task of the science dis¬ 
ciplines to teach about natural things; how they arc and how they work. It has 
been the task of engineering schools to teach about artificial things: ho w to make 
arlifacls that have desired properties and how to design. Webster's dictionar\' de¬ 
fines engineering as “the application of scientific principles to practical ends as the 
design, construction, and operation of efficient and economic structures, equipment 
and .systems”. By this definition, Computer Science can be viewed as engineering 
with the “design of programs” as one of the principle activities. Like many otlier 
professions, design happens to be the core of the engineering profession. It is sur¬ 
prising that one does find a discipline that could be called “philosophy of design” as 
a counterpart to “philosophy of science” - a well established discipline traditionally. 
As Herbert Simon argues, tliat the emergence of the activity of “Design of Pro¬ 
gram,s” in computer science (usually termed Software Engineering) has also paved 
the way for “The Sciences of Design”. The major aim of software engineering is to 

*.\ii earlier version was presented as an Invited paper at the ISRO Ooiifercnce on Software 
Rngineering, VSSC, 'IVivandrum, 29-30 July 1994. 
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direct the enormous resources of computational power on the silicon chip to the use 
and convenience of Jnankind. 

Metaphor and analogy can be helpful, or they can be misleading. All depends 
on whether the similarities the metaphor captures are significant or superficial and 
ignore the underlying reality. As it stands, significant amount of research criteria 
for Computer Science ha.s been borrowed from adjacent disciplines of Science, par¬ 
ticularly Mathematics. For instance, in mathematics novelty and consistency are 
the main criteria for measurement of relevance or success rather than applicability^. 
The analogy between programming and traditional engineering disciplines has been 
very fruitful, and has provided the much needed basis and advantages. However, 
there are fundamental differences between software a.nd other technologies. Some 
of the major differences arise clue to distinct notions of complexity measures, anal¬ 
ysis of relialjility, usage of tools, standards etc. in software and other technologies 
(Hoare & Jones 1989; Parnas ei al 1990). In that sense, analogy between software 
and other engineering disciplines breakdown on the following fronts (Hoare & Jones 
1989; Parnas et al 1990). 

1. Complexity measure; Software and hardware diifer in the measures of com¬ 
plexity, be it design, development or usage. 

2. Methods of achieving reliability: It appears that we should not have any 
difficulty in achieving reliability while designing software. The reasons are 
that basic raw materials for programs (registers, bytes, disks, tapes etc.) are 
almost unbounded and programs work in a controlled environment; there is 
no need to worry about defective comp'onents, friction, unskilled labourers, 
natural catastrophes like storms, earthquakes etc. This is not the case for the 
following two main reasons; 

(a) The most important way of achieving reliability in a product is tesling 
under extreme conditions (perhaps taking into account a factor of safety) 
such as temperatures, pressure, voltage (essentially continuous variables) 
etc. However, in the case of software testing there is no analogous pro¬ 
cedure of testing; establishing that the program works for the boundary 
values is no guarantee that it works for values in between. In some sense, 
the methods of extrapolation and interpolation that come to rescue in the 
traditional testing does not help at all as far as program designs are con¬ 
cerned. Lack of coniinuiiy of behaviour wiih respect to input in the sense 
of the traditional engineering products adds an additional dimension to 
the problems. 

(b) The discipline of software design is still immature and anyone who can 
type on a keyboard appears to have the impression that he/she can pro¬ 
gram. This has led to an attitude that there is no need to pay due atten- 

^ One may recall a quotation from Cliristopher Strachey in connection with the setting of school 
at Oxford in 1974: “li has long been mg personal view that the separation of practical and tlie- 
oreiical work is artificial and injurious. Muck, of the practical work done to computing, hoik in 
softtuare and in hardware design, is unsound and clumsy because the people who do it do not have 
any clear understanding of the fundamental principles underlying their work. Most of the abstract 
mathematics and theoretical work is sterile because it has no paint of contact with real computing. 
One of the central aims of the Programming Research Group, as a teaching and research group, 
has been to set up an atmosphere in which this separation cannot happen ...” 
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tion to the underlying mathematical abstractions. Design is developed 
on the fly, without much careful analysis and review. 

3. Modular structure: The notion of modules in engineering is more often used 
in the sense of independent units spatially separated; that is, modules are not 
likely to interfere in the functioning of other modules. However, the situation 
differs when it comes to programming as there are no such spatial separations. 
In fact, even assuming the best modular approach, such a separation may not 
be possible due to efficiency considerations leading to practices such as code 
sharing techniques. 

4. Tools; A programmer has to use the tools such as compilers (for programming 
languages), editors, environments etc. on which he does not even have a clear 
understanding (perhaps, they may even have bugs!). Above all he has to deal 
with software manuals which are more often than not highly unsatisfactory. 

5. Evaluation: In spite of the fact that a large number of design methods have 
been proposed and a large number of systems has been built and used, one 
hardly finds evaluations that carefully demonstrate the success/failure of a 
system or of a method used in designing a system. 

This paper is an attempt to draw lessons from the various research efforts that 
have gone into the development of reliable software for safety-critical systems. 

The paper is organized as follows: Sections 2 and 3 provides overviews of formal 
methods and reactive/real-time systems respectively; this is followed by a system¬ 
atic method of designing reactive systems in §4. Section 5 discusses case studies in 
the development of safety critical systems using formal methods followed by a dis¬ 
cussion on the lessons drawn from the above experience in §6. Section 7 discusses 
one of the successful paradigms for reactive programming, namely the synchronous 
paradigm. In §8 we discuss the notion of safety in the design of safety-critical sys¬ 
tems. In the concluding section, we discuss the steps needed to be taken in India 
for the development of reliable reactive systems in particular and reliable software 
in general. 

2. Formal methods of software development 

A method is said to be formal if it has a sound mathematical basis provided by its 
specification languages. Its main function is to check the consistency/completeness 
of the designers intentions and check whether it is realizable/implementable. It also 
provides a means of verifying whether the implementation meets its requirements 
and establish properties of the system without actually ruirning the system. Of 
course, it is important that the method addresses the pragmatics of the designers; 
in fact, the success of any method also depends on how successfully the method 
addresses the various pragmatic considerations. Quite often, it is argued that the 
use of formal (mathematical!) methods is mandatory for improving the quality of 
software. The starting point for any formal method is the need for specification. 
Some of the important reasons for the need of specification are: 

1. It serves as a contract (Lamport 1983) between the user and the implementor 
of the module. This serves to clearly articulate separate the following concerns; 
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(a) Implementor; The implementor’s responsibility is to meet the require¬ 
ments imposed by the specification. Thus, there is no need for the im¬ 
plementor to know how the rest of the system works. 

(b) User: The user can use the module as a black box either in the use or 
the development of programs using this module. 

(c) Test: It precisely brings out testing criteria of the implementation. 

2. As a communication among the implementors of the system. 

3. Support the development of multi-version software. 

Most of the problems that arise either during the development stage or during the 
use of a program can be attributed to inaccuracies, ambiguities and incompleteness 
of the problem/solution. The use of mathematical (formal) methods of specification 
guards against ambiguities and inaccuracies and a properly chosen method also 
enables to overcome inconsistencies and incompleteness issues. 

There have been a plethora of methods for the development of software. Principal 
criteria used for the classification of software development methods have been (Place 
ei a/1990): 

1. Representation: The foremost task is to represent the designer’s intent. Vari¬ 
ous representations are feasible based on: 

(a) State-based/event-based specifications. 

(b) Style of specification such as declarative or model-based. 

(c) Abstraction features such as concurrency, nondeterminism. 

(d) Handling properties such as safety or liveness properties. 

2. Transformation; Having represented the intentions at some level, the next 
task is: how do we transform the specification into another one that is more 
detailed than the one we have already, preserving the correctness? This is a 
very crucial step which also reflects largely on safety or the reliability of the 
method. The questions one asks are: 

(a) Does it support compositionality? 

(b) Does it support rigorous^ derivation? 

(c) Is the refinement (or reification) complrytely mechanical? 

(d) Is there a pragmatic interface of the tools with the users? 

3. Validation: This part corresponds to raising the level of confidence of the 
system relative to an environment using various testing, simulation and ver¬ 
ification techniques/tools. With reference to verification, questions such as 
consistency, completeness, equivalence, safety and liveness become pertinent. 

The methods can broadly be categorized based on the class of the underlying spec¬ 
ification languages. Specification languages can be broadly classified as: 

^ Tliis is used to mean that it is not necessary to perform proof; however, if needed it could be 
performed. 
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1. Model oriented (Concrete types), 

2. Property oriented (Abstract types), and 

3. Type oriented (dependent types). 

VDM, Z, Raise are typical examples of model-oriented languages; LARCH, ASL, 
CLEAR, OBJ EML etc. are typical examples of the class of property-oriented 
systems and Calculus of Constructions is a typical variety in the type-oriented cat¬ 
egory. Further categorization is possible based on the support of programminglan- 
guages/styles and paradigms such as object-oriented, concurrency, functional etc. 
We will not go into details on he specification languages further in this paper. 

VDM and Z have been in imliistrial use for quite some time. VDM originated from 
design methods to develop CQilicrete data structures from abstract specifications and 
hence, supi)orts directly development. On the other hand, Z supports dev(dopment 
of requirement spccificalions-{discussed in the sequel) and thus, has properties such 
as conjunction, disjunction and also negation for describing constraints. Schemas 
in Z.provide a pragmatic support for refining specifications. The.se formalisms have 
been used for specifying large .software systems. However, these formalisms do not 
directly support features such as concurrency, communication features and also the 
specification of liveness properties and time. Temporal logic based systems are 
property-oriented systems and have the power to specify the behaviour of systems 
in a declarative way; consistency check can be achieved by building models which 
corre.sjionds to building finite state machines. It i.s here, many of the restrictions 
appear. Even here, concurrency does not appear directly and “real-time” could be 
added to arrive at various classes of real-time temporal logics. One of the difficulties 
with these formalisms is the state explosion problem that one encounters when 
dealing with finite-state formalisms. These formalisms have been \videly used for 
specifying requirement specifications. The lack of concurrency and the constraints 
one needs to specify in the context of reactive systems has also lead to look for 
formalisms, particularly algebraic so that one can do simulation and also arrive at 
verification tools based on various notions of blsimulation. We discuss the latter 
approach for the development of reactive systems in the sequel. 

3. An overview: Real-time reactive systems 

(Computers are being increasingly used in a variety of applications ranging from 
home appliances or laboratory instruments to process control systems, flexible man¬ 
ufacturing, flight control and tactical control in military applications. In fact, their 
use has become esisential due to stringent service requirements and availability of 
inexpensive hardware. For example, flexible manufacturing is a special kind of real¬ 
time application where the behaviour of each manufacturing machine can be adapted 
insianianeously to continuously changing working conditions while still satisfying a 
global optimality criterion. In flight control systems, real-time automatic, maneuver¬ 
ing is used for significant reduction of fuel consumption and also for tactical control 
over the target. Needle.ss to say I,hat safety and reliability are extremely important 
for such systems since a failure may result in economic, human and ecological catas¬ 
trophes. The term Embedded systems (has been almost synonymous with real-time 
systems) have become poi)ular through Ada®. The term Embedded in Embedded 


® Afla is a |.radfiinai-k of the US Department of ncfcii.se (AJPO). 
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systems refers to the fact that these systems are embedded in larger systems whose 
primary purposes are not general computations; the main purpose is to provide the 
needed support to achieve the overall objective of the system. One of the com¬ 
mon concepts that counter a majority of the process control embedded systems is 
that of providing continual feedback to an unintelligent environment. The contin¬ 
ual demands of an unintelligent environment cause these systems to have relatively 
rigid and urgent performance requirements, such as real-time response requirements 
and fail-safe reliability requirements. It seems that this emphasis on performance 
requirements is what really characterizes embedded systems, and causes us to be 
more aware of their roles in their environments than we are for other types of sys¬ 
tems. Table 1 provides an informal classification of systems, based on properties 
that show up at the requirements level. 

Table 1. An informal classification of systems. 


Type 

Characteristics 

Examples 

Embedded systems 

• Special purpose 

• Industrial process 


(application) 

control systems 


• Absolute performance 

• Flight guidance 


requirements 

systems 

Data-processing systems 

* Special purpose 

• Batch business 


(application) 

programs 


♦ Relative performance 

• Online data base 


requirements 

systems 

Support systems 

• General-purpose 

• Operating systems 


• Relative performance 

• Software development 


requirements 

tools 


Systems such as airline-reservation systems should probably be viewed as a com¬ 
bination of these types. In addition to the performance requirements, which have 
been already established as a major distinguishing factor, embedded systems are 
especially likely to have stringent resource requirements. These are requirements on 
the resources (mainly physical in this case) from which the system is constructed, 
This is because embedded systems are often installed in places (such as satellites) 
where weight, volume, or power consumption must be limited, or where tempera¬ 
ture, humidity, pressure and other factors cannot be as carefully controlled as in the 
traditional machine room. 

The interface between an embedded system and its environment tends to be com¬ 
plex, asynchronous, highly parallel and distributed. This is another direct result of 
the process control concept, because the environment is likely to consist of a num¬ 
ber of objects which interact with the system and each other asynchronously in 
a parallel fashion. Furthermore, it is probably the complexity of the environment 
that necessitates computer support in the first place (consider an air-traffic-control 
system!). This characteristic makes the requirements difficult to specify in a way 
that is both precise and comprehensible. 

Finally, embedded systems can be extraordinarily hard to test. The complexity of 
the system/environment interface is one obstacle, and the fact that these programs 
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often cannot be tested in their operational environments is another. It is not feasible 
to test flight-guidance software by flying with it, nor to test ballistic-missile-defense 
software under battle conditions. 

Embedded systems are often used in critical applications where real-time/reactive 
response is essential. The main characteristics of the embedded systems are sum¬ 
marized below: 

1. The primary purpose is to provide the needed support to achieve the overall 
objective of the system rather than general computations. 

2. The system tends to be large, complex and can be extraordinarily hard to test. 

3. The environment that the system interacts with is nondeterministic. That is, 
most of the times, there is no way to anticipate in advance the precise order 
of external events. 

4. High speed external events (perhaps in parallel), must be able to affect the 
flow of control in the system easily.- 

5. The real-time behaviour must be controllable, e.g. the requests must be han¬ 
dled within certain time limits. 

6. The system is a coordinated set of asynchronous distributed units. 

7. The mission time is long. The system not only must deal with ordinary situ¬ 
ations but also musf be able to recover from some extraordinary ones. 

4. Design and development of reactive systems 

The process of design may be viewed as an iterated transformation of a conceptual 
abstract functional description through refined levels of description till the emer¬ 
gence of an implementation. Between the concept and implementation (realization 
of the concept in hardware or software given the physical resources), there can be 
various stages such as Service requirements, Functional requirements, Architectural 
requirements. Performance requirements, Detailed Design etc. In fact, there is no 
agreement about the precise meaning of a stage and also it is not really clear as to 
where one stage ends and the next begins. However, informally one understands 
the various ranges from concept to implementation, and we refer to each stage as a 
specification. Assuming, one has a good view of customer’s/designer’s intents, the 
following two stages (Pnueli 1986) generally play a vital role in the development of 
systems: 

1. Requirement specifications: This is perhaps the closest to the conceptual un¬ 
derstanding of the problem (and thus, the earliest stage). In a sense, this 
could be viewed as the basis for a contract between a customer who orders 
the system, and a representative of an implementation team who is supposed 
to construct the system. The important parts of a requirement specifications 
are the static part, which identifies the interface between the system and its 
environment, and the dynamic part, which specifies the behaviour that the 
customer expects to observe on the identified interface. It may be noted that 
the identification of the interface depends on various architectural issues. In 
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short, the requirement specification concentrates on the observable behaviour 
between the customer and the various components of the system without the 
knowledge of the implementation (and hence, the internal structure) of the 
components of the system. 

2. System specifications: This has to achieve the “how” part from the “what” 
part and the architectural considerations. It has basically the following con¬ 
cerns: 

♦ Architecture of the system: The major concern here is to decompose the 
system into a set of (hierarchical!) subtasks. 

♦ Mapping the logical architecture into the physical architecture. 

♦ Interactions among the sub-tasks. 

In a broad sense, system specifications are almost executable. However, it may be 
noted that a system specification need not represent an actual implementation. 

If both a requirement (service) specification and an implementation specification 
have been constructed for a system, it is possible to validate the implementation 
specification by confirming that it satisfies the service specification. This ability is 
very valuable as the implementation specification is often quite complex and prone 
to error, while the service specification is much shorter and simpler. 

4.1 What’s the concern of requirement specification? 

By specifying the minimum required externally visible behaviour, and leaving all 
other aspects to lower levels of description, one can obtain a more general specifica¬ 
tion that reflects the necessary requirements of the system. A specification that is 
oriented towards one implementation may discourage or even preclude other equally 
valid implementations. Thus, this stage can be viewed as capturing either the be¬ 
haviour of the customer and the system as seen by an observer who can see the 
components (customer included) as a black box or the properties the system should 
satisfy. 

In a real-world, it must be evident that when a system is being developed it is gen¬ 
erally the case that the requirements would have to be augmented either because an 
incompleteness was detected in the informal description of the customer/designer or 
the mistake/unsatisfactory performance was detected after the system was designed. 
Thus, the two most important concerns in this stage are 

1. Consistency: A spectrum of examples can be seen where requirements contra¬ 
dict each other (it could be in the safety requirements or between the safety 
and eventual requirements). The consistency ensures that there is some exe¬ 
cution model satisfying the requirements. 

2. Completeness: The main concern here is: Does the stipulated requirements 
ensure what the customer wants or the requirements have to be strengthened 
to avoid undesirable behaviour? 

Thus, logic-based formalisms would be appropriate for this stage. There have been 
a spectrum of formalisms such as variants of temporal logics (Pnueli 1992) suitable 
for this style. These logic-based formalisms provide a good mechanical support for 
checking the above two properties (though the general problem is undecidable). 
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4.2 What’s the concern of system specification? 

As mentioned already, the major concern of this stage is to arrive at a model sat¬ 
isfying the requirements. That is, this stage provides an abstract model relative to 
an environment satisfying the requirements. As it provides a model, it is necessary 
for this stage to be concerned with abstract implementation operators such as non¬ 
determinism, concurrent and hierarchical that are concerned with the architecture 
the user has in mind for building the system. In other words, it is desirable that the 
specification is executable and simulatable from which further custom-made inqple- 
mentations can be derived. By definition consistency does not play a role except 
that one would have to ensure that there are non-vacuous domains of answers for 
the system. It must be noted that it is not necessary that there should be one-to-one 
correspondence between the requirements and the logical units of the system. The 
property of completeness also does not play a role except at successive refinements 
of the system specifications where some units may be omitted. 

Traditionally, system specifications have been expressed as interacting state ma¬ 
chines; such an approach inevitably suffers from over specification as the state ma¬ 
chines represent an implementation. If the application is such that only one imple¬ 
mentation is envisaged, an implementation oriented specification may be acceptable; 
but other applications, for example communication protocol specifications, envisage 
many distinct implementations. Formalisms such as CCS, CSP (Hoare & Jones 
1978), (Berry 1992) are some of the formalisms that have been used as successful 
formalisms for system specifications. 

4.3 What does verifying specifications mean? 

The notion of verification of specifications largely depends on the language frame¬ 
works used for writing specifications. It is usual to write specifications either in the 
axiomatic or the algebraic frameworks. Frameworks used for writing specifications 
can be broadly categorized into (Pnueli 1986): 

1. Two language framework: This corresponds to the usual axiomatic specifica¬ 
tion wherein one language is used for specifying the properties of the program 
and another language is used for specifying the abstract model/the program 
itself. 

2. Single language framework; Here, the same language is used for specifying the 
properties as well as the model or the implementation. 

Verification in two language framework: One of the widely used methods of captur¬ 
ing the properties of the program are through state changes (Lamport 1983). As 
usual hierarchical specifications forms the basis of mastering complexity. Thus, the 
main question is to ensure that the lower level specification is a refinement of the 
immediate higher level in an iterative manner. To make it more precise, consider a 
specification at the lower level, say Si described as 

Si : there exist state functions g\,- ■ •,gs such that 5i, • • ■, 
and a higher level specification Si-i given by, 

Si-i : there exist state functions /i, • • ■, /r such that Ai, • • •, Am 
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To show that the lower level specification is a refinement of the higher level, we must 
find expressions Fi(gi, ■ ■ ■ ,g$) such that each j4j. obtained from Ak by performing 
substitutions 

fi Fi{gi,-■-gs) 

follows logically from the axioms Si, • • ■, Now consider a still lower level speci¬ 
fication 


St+i ; there exist state functions hi , • ■ ■, fit such that Ct, - ■ • ,Cp 
This can be shown to be a correct refinement of Si by finding substitutions 

9j ^ - jht) 

which yield formulae Sj' that can be proved from Ci, - • ■ ,Cp. It follows.that the 
formulae A'^ obtained from Ak by the substitutions 

can be proved from Bi, • • •, which in turn can be proved from Ci, • • •, Cp. Thus, 
by transitivity, it follows that Si+i is also a refinement of S,_i. Hence, if each layer 
is correct, one can show that the lowest level of specification implements the highest 
level of specification. 

The crux of saying that the refinement is correct becomes simple (with little 
leaps of intuition) when both the levels are assertions about the same model as 
state refinements in that case can be structured appropriately to preserve the in¬ 
tended intuitions. In case, the model on which assertions are made in the sequence 
of refinements are not close to machine languages, then one has to establish that 
there is a correct implementation of the language. It is here that a sound and a com¬ 
plete semantics of the language plays a vital role. It is possible to use variants of 
temporal logic (Lamport 1983) as the vehicle for specification (translation) at every 
stage of refinement and to go down to the levels of concrete high level programming 
languages or even lower level programming languages. For this purpose, one could 
use the mechanical theorem provers to advantage. Thus, establishment of the cor¬ 
rectness of refinement corresponds to proving that the lowest level of specification 
implements every level in the hierarchy. 

Verification in single language framework: The basis of verification in this frame¬ 
work is equivalence of programs or specifications. That is, one usually specifies a 
simpler program and shows that the two programs are behaviourally equivalent. 
The equivalence establishes that the implemented program behaves like the other 
program; that is, it is as good or as bad as the simpler program. Thus, a refinement 
relation □ can be captured for a hierarchical sequence Bo 3 Bi , • • • □ Pm moving 
from the simplest naive specification to a concrete implementation Pm- 

4.4 What style to choose? 

It is evident from the above discussion that the two styles are complementary to 
each other and both stages play a vital role in the design cycle. In fact, the two 
stages play an important role irrespective of the language frameworks. In the context 
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of two-language frameworks the distinction is apparent. In the context of single¬ 
language frameworks the use can be seen if one visualizes the coarse level specifica¬ 
tions/programs with which the fine-grain solution will be checked for equivalence. 
For the success of the method of two stages it is important to choose an appropriate 
specification language for each stage. Let us now take a brief look at the choice of 
specification languages. 

The requirement specification essentially states wkai system is to be developed at 
what costs, and under what constraints. In other words, it is used 

1. as a vehicle of communication, 

2. as a scope for modifiability, 

3. to constrain target systems, and 

4. for accepting or rejecting final products. 

Thus, it is necessary that any candidate specification language for this purpose 
should satisfy these requirements in general. From the point of view of (l)-(2), it is 
clear that the language must be understandable and modifiable; the latter property 
asks for the conjunctive property. From the point of view of (3), it follows that the 
language must be precise, unambiguous, internally consistent, and complete. Fur¬ 
thermore, the requirements specification should be minimal, i.e., define the smallest 
set of properties that will satisfy the users and originators. Otherwise, the spec¬ 
ification may over-constrain the target system, so that some of the best solutions 
to design problems are unnecessarily excluded. For instance, at this level there is 
no need for the specification of nondeterminism and parallelism. Property (4) en¬ 
forces the requirement of formal manipulatability (if verification is to be used) or 
testability (if testing is to be used) on the specification language. 

Linear temporal-logic based formalisms (Pnueli 1986) are conjunctive and satisfy 
the needs for specifying the needed safety and eventuality properties to a large 
extent. However, as temporal logic suffers from its orientation towards eventuality 
rather than immediacy or quantization, one would have to use real-time temporal 
logic formalisms. Another important consideration in the selection of the particular 
variant has been the availability of model checkers for the language on hand so that 
one can attempt at automatic verification of properties of finite state systems. 

For system specification purposes, abstract notations such as CCS, temporal logic 
of actions, refinements of temporal logic and concrete languages such as CSP, Esterel 
etc. are applicable. The choice will also depend upon how close the specification is 
to be with respect to the implementation and also the type of verification and the 
tools one would be interested for verification purposes. 

4.5 Software maintenance and formal methods 

The need for modifications to old programs cannot be under estimated. Some of the 
changes are necessitated by the need to adapt the program onto another system, 
the need to arrive at a new system with some changes (perhaps incremental) in the 
specification of some of the components or discovery of errors. Often it is not possible 
to write an entirely new program due to considerations of time and cost. It is here 
the choice of the formalism, documentation and the ingenuity of the programmer 
plays a crucial role. If the formalism chosen is compqsitional (or modular) then the 
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task would be proportional to the changes required. At least if the programmer had 
properly articulated (and documented!) tliose aspects of the program that could 
perhaps be subjected to future modifications, then the task becomes manageable. 
In fact, modifications indeed could be effected economically and reliably if one had 
chosen proper mathematical (formal) method of development (Iloare & Jones 1986). 
If the structure of the program P is the same as the structure of the specification 
S, then it is sufficient to ensure that the modified component meets the modified 
specification. But it is not always possible to preserve the structure of specification 
in the design of the program. This is so because a specification is often most clearly 
structured with the aid of such logical operators such as negation and conjunction, 
which are not availalde in an implemented programming language. Nevertheless, 
mathematics can come to rescue. If the program P has an apprvximate inverse 
defined in the same way as for the quotieni, then it is possible to calculate the 
new proof obligation of the program. For details the reader is referred to (Hoare 
1989). 

4.6 Validation 

Correctness is the process of establishing either the equivalence of two objects or 
refinability of one object from the other. Thus, we can say that a system or an 
implementation is correct if it meets the designers’ intentions. Thus, unless the 
the designers’ intentions are fornralized, the notion of correctness becomes vacuous. 
The notions of verification in the single- and two-language frameworks have been 
already disciussed in the previous sections. One of the important proce.sses in the 
development of a system is to show that the system indeed satisfies the Designer s 
intentions. This process is often referred to as validation. It must be noted that 
Designers’ intentions is not completely formal. Thus, validation is not a complete 
formal process. Thus, for validating a system, one uses test scenarios and uses simu¬ 
lation etc. For the latter, if the specification is executable (like system specifications) 
then one can validate the system easily. It. is important to note that the process 
of validation is an informal process; the purpose is to ensure that the specification 
conforms to the intents. 

5. Case studies of formal methods in the development of 
safety critical systems 

In the following, we take a brief look at some representative industrial scale software 
systems for which formal methods have been applied for design, validation, review 
of the system. We briefly discuss the experience in the use of formal methods in 
the design, development or review of large software systems in the context of the 
following areas: 

1. Railway Signaling Systems. 

2. Nuclear Power Plants. 

3. Aviation Control. 


4. Medical Systems. 
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The first example illustrates the study of the development of Paris Metro Signaling 
system where formal methods were deployed right from the beginning and resulted 
in substantial economic benefits. The second example illustrates the deployment of 
formal methods for gaining the level of confidence in an already developed system. 
The third example illustrates how a simple formal model aids in the understanding of 
the design by engineers and users as well and thus, enables to remove inconsistencies. 
The last example illustrates the need for a formal analysis of systems particularly 
medical life-critical systems for gaining the confidence of regulatory agencies and 
users alike. Many other case studies have been reported by Gerhart et al (1994). 

5.1 Paris Metro signaling systems 

In the Paris Metro signaling system, formal analysis was used to determine that the 
separation time between two trains on the Paris Metro system could be reduced from 
2 minutes 30 seconds to 2 minutes while maintaining safety requirements. More 
importantly, the successful deployment of the signaling system removed the need 
for building a new third railway line, thus saving billions of dollars in costs. There 
was a serious concern about the predictability and reliability of large amount of 
software and the associated cost in testing the system exhaustively because of safety 
considerations. This case study is a positive example of the major benefits to be 
gained by the deployment of formal methods throughout the design and development 
of the system. 

The developers started with Hoare’s method of proving correctness of programs 
(note that the development of the system started in early 80’s!). Using this technique 
three sets of proven software were developed. The question that arose was; Are these 
sets consistent? Consistency of validated sets of software were approached as follows; 

1. Top-to-bottom re-specification and refinement. 

2. Bottom-to-top re-specification and verification. 

3. Match the two at some level close to the code. 

Such a revalidation by proof re-engineering validated both their method and design. 
The tools used in the design and validation (revalidation) of the system were broadly 
the verification-condition generators and the tools around the B Method (Abrial et 
al 1991). 

The success of the project was not due to a particular methodology for formal 
methods used or the advanced nature of tools deployed. Such methods and ap¬ 
proaches are supported in most verification systems, and more advanced and. pow¬ 
erful theorem provers with sophisticated interfaces are already available. The impor¬ 
tant message learnt was the value of combining formal methods with prototyping, 
simulation and testing. From the point of view of the use of formal methods in the 
development of software, the experience shows; 

1. Formal specifications help developers understand the requirements clearly. 

2. Formal methods play a major role in developing confidence in the system. 

The experience of the case study has been reused by the GEC Alsthom Transport 
Corporation to sell similar related technology and expertise in other projects such 
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as SNCF, France and Controlled Deceleration Control, Calcutta, India. In these 
projects, the application of formal methods is viewed as a success, and the resulting 
software is considered to be efficient and of good quality. Formal methods have now 
become a part of the GEC Alsthom’s software strategy. 

5.2 Darlingion Nuclear Generating Station 

In contrast to the Paris Metro signaling system in which formal methods were used in 
all stages of the design and development, the Darlington case study is an example to 
show how the formal methods helped in enhancing confidence in the functionality of 
a system that was developed without using any formal methods. This suggests that 
formal methods can be useful in analyzing an existing design and implementation, 
a kind of reverse engineering. 

The Darlington station is a four-reactor nuclear plant in Toronto, Canada. The 
reactor had two fully computerized shutdown systems; the first one drops neutron¬ 
absorbing rods into the core; the second injects liquid poison into the moderator. 
The systems are safety-critical and require high levels of confidence. The shutdown 
system had been designed and developed using conventional software engineering 
practices. It had gone through unit testing, integration testing, validation testing, 
in-site trajectory-based random testing, software assessment, and software hazard 
analysis. However, the review of the software before licensing uncovered discrep¬ 
ancies and raised doubts as to whether the software implemented the requirements 
correctly. There were also some ambiguities and doubts about the requirements 
themselves. Since this was the first such system using computerized shutdown sys¬ 
tem, the Atomic Energy Control Board of Canada was not willing to grant the 
license to operate the plant because of these doubts about the reliability of the 
shutdown systems. 

Each month’s delay in getting a license was costing Ontario Hydro S20 million in 
interest payments for the whole nuclear generating station. The Ontario Hydro was 
not keen on redesigning the software, and in order to reduce the licensing impeisse, 
a compromise was reached. The shutdown software was to be formally inspected: 

1. Formalize informal requirements by generating specification tables. 

2. Use the existing code to develop program-function tables for it. 

3. Demonstrate that the code is consistent with the specifications. 

In other words, the approach was primarily a reverse-engineering exercise, in the 
sense that code already existed when the formal specifications were written. The 
method called Software Cost Reduction{SCK) originally developed at the US Naval 
Research Labs was adopted for the inspection. 

The above three steps were done by three independent teams. Deriving specifi¬ 
cations from informal requirements consisted of arriving at mathematical formulas 
which would show the effect anticipated; deriving program-function tables corre¬ 
sponded to arriving the effect of code procedures. Most of this analysis was done 
by hand; proofs were done by hand with little use of automated tools. Microsoft 
Excel was used to produce these tables. Finally, the proof of consistency consisted of 
manually comparing the specification and program-function tables, and transform¬ 
ing the tables. The last team also reported the discrepancies to the other two teams. 
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The experience of gaining confidence through such ani approach was felt worthy by 
the developers. The main lessons learnt can be summarized as follows: 

1. The analysis of requirements clarified the specifications and removed some 
safety-related ambiguities. In particular, it became easier to understand the 
operational behavior. 

2. Without the formal methods, there would have been no proofs of correspon¬ 
dence between specification and program-function tables. The formalisms be¬ 
came handy in the review extensively and raised the level of the confidence of 
the system. It also helped identify some problems with timings. 

The result of tlris-x:riicr:d5ewas that the Atomic Energy Control Board of Canada 
felt more confident in granting'Qptrjniional license for the plant. 

5.3 Aviation control systems 

The third case study concerns the Traffic Alert and Collision Avoidance (TCAS) 
system being developed by the US Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). All 
aircrafts having more than 30 seats are mandated to have such a system installed 
to avoid midair collisions. The goal has been to develop requirements and design 
of TCAS Logic and TCAS Surveillance, which is to provide traffic advisories and 
recommend vertical maneuvers in the event of an impending collision. 

There existed a natural language specification of TCAS which included a pseudo¬ 
code description of CAS Logic. In 1990, FAA and others had become concerned 
about the informal requirements specifications especially because errors had been 
uncovered through the simulation of the pseudo-code; the specification had to be 
revised quite a few times. FAA wanted to further clarify the TCAS requirements 
and obtained improved confidence in the system. 

The TCAS methodology is directed at process-control systems designed to main¬ 
tain an acceptable relationship between a system’s inputs and outputs in the pres¬ 
ence of disturbances to the process. Leveson (1986) and her students at University 
of California, Irvine, have developed a notation based on Karel’s Statecharts for 
specifying such systems. At the beginning, they wrote most of the specifications 
of TCAS, and domain experts reviewed them, but later the domain experts took 
over. The experience shows the the Statechart-like specification has made it easy 
to specify the transition logic'of the TCAS subsystems and has provided a good 
satisfaction and a comprehension of the specifications for the designers. Engineers 
and otjiers not trained in formal methods can review and modify the specification. 
In particular, the use of formal methods eliminated the development of an informal 
natural language specification. 

5.4 Medical therapy systems 

The increasing use of medical instruments for life-support and life-critical systems 
has made it necessary to ensure a high degree of dependability/reliability. In fact 
the regulatory requirements from agencies like US Food and Drug Administration 
has made it mandatory for software developers to establish the safety not only of 
the software being designed but also establish the safety of the software that has 
already been developed. 
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In (Mojdehbakhsh ei al 1994), a retrofitting software safety analysis is developed 
for implantable cardiac-rhythm-management systems. The developers and the cus¬ 
tomers were convinced that the formal analysis successfully identified and mitigated 
numerous software-safety faults and eliminated several hazards. Some of the safety 
faults that had been undetected by the reliability analysis (essentially, done through 
the system fault-tree approach) has been captured through such an analysis. 

The use of formal specifications (Ladeau k Freeman 1991) in the development of 
a bedside instrument used to monitor vital signs in patients in intensive care units 
and operating rooms has shown the uncovering of several problems and ambiguities 
in the informal product specification. Several other successful applications have 
been .summarized by Bowen k Stavridou (1993). 


6. What have we learned from the use of formal methods? 

In this section, we briefly discuss the feedback from the experiences in using for¬ 
mal methods in the development of safety critical systems (Kapur & Shyamasundar 
1994). The use of formal methods is pivotal in the design, development, and main¬ 
tenance of complex systems. They also form a good medium for review and reverse 
engineering. However formal methods cannot and should not be viewed as a sub¬ 
stitute for identification and use of good abstractions relevant for the application 
domain. It is the proper use of appropriate abstractions that leads to good de¬ 
sign, structure and implementation of complex .systems. Selection and deployment 
of relevant abstractions can also reduce the cost and increase the effectiveness of 
forma! methods. In fact, formal metliods can be used to assess the selection of 
apiu'opriate abstractions; a simple case of specifying transitions in the TCAS using 
predicate calculus has made the specifications more comprehensible to engineers and 
lion-engineers. 

Formal methods are likely to be most cost-effective and have a bigger payoff 
when used in the earlier stages of the system life-cycle. In the later stages of the 
life-cycle, the use of formal methods is expensive and time-consuming. It is thus 
more economical to apply formal methods to specifications and designs than to 
programs. There are at least two reasons. Firstly, sooner the mistakes and errors 
are found in a specification, better it is in terms of cost effectiveness and avoiding 
delays in completing a software project. According to Fairly (1985), it is 5 times 
more costly to correct a requirement fault at the design stage than during the initial 
requirements, 20 to 50 times more co.stly to correct it at acceptance testing, and 100 
to 200 times more costly to correct the problem once the system is in operation. 

Studies show that almost all accidents involving computerized process-control 
systems are due to inadequate design foresight and requirement specifications, in¬ 
cluding incomplete or wrong assumptions about the behaviour or operation of the 
controlled systems, and unanticipated states of the controlled system and its envi- 
roiimont (Leveson 1991). In 203 formal inspections of six projects at JPL, Kelly, 
Sherif and Hops found that requirement documents averaged one major defect every 
three pages (a page is 38 lines of text) compared with one every 20 pages for code. 
Two-thirds of defects in requirements were omissions (Rushby 1993). Similar expe¬ 
rience is reported from the space-shuttle, Voyager and Galileo-projects at NASA. 
The need for reliable, correct specification cannot be overemphasized. 

Secondly, specifications and designs ace high-level and can be described function- 
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ally where formal methods can be applied nicely and efficiently. There is a need for 
testing .specifications to enhance designer’s confidence in them and ensuring that 
specifications have the desired structural properties. Concentrating on consistency 
and completeness at higher levels of specification goes a long way in the realization 
of quality software. It is to be noted that several automated tools of deduction are 
indeed available for this purpose presently. 

It was increasingly felt in most case studies that formal requirement and design 
specifications are essential. They not only assist in early discovery of incomplete 
and ambiguous specifications, they lead to clarification, crystallize incompatibilities 
in understanding of the clients and designers thus resulting in better comprehension 
of client’s informal requirements and gains in assurance. The recent work in the 
context of TCAS and Paris Metro .Signaling System is an indication of that. 

A new programming paradigm called synchronous paradigm (Berry & Gonthier 
1992) has provided a good basis for programming reactive systems; some of the lan¬ 
guages based on this paradigm are Esterel, Lustre, Signal, and .Statecharts. Esterel, 
one of the earliest languages of this family, has a highly sophisticated environment 
for design and verification. A striking feature of this .system is that the the verified 
program and executed program are almost the same. Such a property makes it 
possible to have high levels of confidence in the verification done through the tools 
based on hisimulaiion. This paradigm will be further explored in the next section. 

Formal methods are somewhat more difficult and cumbersome to apply to pro¬ 
grams because of having to deal with state and state change. At this stage, one can 
rely on testing, validation tools and function/procedure tables. Program verification 
is most advantageous for (i) safety-critical kernels whose ultra-reliability is crucial 
for the behavior of the rest of the system, and (ii) for hardware chips whose behav¬ 
ior can be described functionally. For an overview of the use of theorem proving in 
software design and related issues, see (Kapur el al (1992) and Kapur (1993). 

It should be possible to integrate formal methods to existing software engineering 
practices in a smooth manner thus enhancing the confidence in software engineering 
methodologies. Formal methods are most productive and effective when they are 
combined with other techniques such as prototyping, simulation, verification and 
testing. 

Although having access to automated tools for using formal methods such as the¬ 
orem provers, simplifiers, etc., would be handy, most studies seem to suggest that 
formal methods can be used without much automated support. IpTact, in most 
industrial case studies, automated support was available mostly for type checking 
and syntactic correctness. Given that theorem proving technology has substantially 
developed over the p.ost two decades, integration of powerful theorem provers and 
proof checkers could go a long way in mitigating some of the work involved in doing 
proofs. In the Darlington case study discussed earlier, all tasks (except for doc¬ 
umentation) were performed manually, because of which the process of formally 
inspecting the already developed software became very labor intensive; it was esti¬ 
mated that 35 person-years of effort was expended on the walk-throughs! If there 
were tools available to perform automated reasoning for walk-throughs as well as to 
record dependencies among programs through their function tables, the time taken 
to perform walk-throughs would have been considerably reduced thus saving consid¬ 
erable money. For a discussion of how theorem proving technology should be further 
advanced for making it better suitable for software design, see Kapur (1993). 
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Regulatory agencies also appear to be satisfied with the use of formal methods for 
gaining assurance in product development even if it is not developed using formal 
inejhods. This is a kind of reverse engineering where formal methods are used to 
assure the regulators that software did what it was supposed to do. 

1993, 1994) and 

Re-usability is critical for cost-effectiveness and acceptance of formal methods. In 
the case of the Paris Metro project, the reuse of models and theories was helpful 
in two subsequent projects at GEC Alsthom. GEC Alsthom not only used formal 
methods to establish that there was no need for an extra railway line, but the 
{developed expertise is being used to market its services in other projects. Object- 
oriented methodology can be helpful in designing reusable code, designs, theories, 
proofe,,^ as well as specifications. 

7. Synchronous paradigm for reactive systems 

In this section, \ye highlight one of the new paradigms referred to as the synchronous 
paradigm which is being used successfully in the design of reactive systems and' 
hardware systems. The synchronous paradigm is founded on the perfect synchrony 
hypothesis. The hypothesis states that the considered reactive programs respond 
in no time (i.e., the elapsed time is not observable) and produce their outputs 
synchronously with their inputs. In fact, this hypothesis takes roots in classical 
mechanics, being akin to the Newtonian’s instantaneous body interaction principle 
- which is still useful in practice even though it has limitations at speeds beyond some 
ranges^. Further, perfect synchrony hypothesis can be seen through the assumption 
of an ideal perfect real-time machine in the works on control theory. Esterel is the 
first programming language to have been based on this principle. 

First, let us take a quick look at the immediate gains for the specification of real¬ 
time systems with such an approach. One of the immediate gains of the perfect 
synchrony hypothesis can be seen by looking at the following paradoxical question 
in asynchronous languages, such as Ada, supporting specification of real-time: 

Is delay 3 ; delay 6 = delay 14 ? 

There is no clear cut answer to this question in an asynchronous framework. In the 
semantic theories of CSP-R (Koymans et al 1988), and Timed-CSP (PRG 1992), the 
paradox has been overcome through the notion of executional models like maximal 
parallelism and maximal progress respectively. Obviously, such a paradox clearly 
does not exist under the perfect synchrony hypothesis. 

The next most important gain is that the notion of physical time can be replaced 
by a simple notion of order among events; the only relevant notions are the si¬ 
multaneity and precedences among events. Thus, physical time does not play any 
special role; it will be handled as an external event, exactly as any other event com¬ 
ing from the programming environment. This is referred to as the multiform time. 
As an example, let us consider the two following requirements: 

may be recalled that Binsteinian physics does not void the utility of Newtonian physics. 
Both are useful approximations that may be beneficially used for modeling and Malysis of systems 
that fall into well defined ranges, where the main distinguishing parameter is how close are the 
typical speeds in the system to the speed of light. The same observation holds for the discipline 
of application of formal methods for the specification, design euid verification of reliable reactive 
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The train must stop within 10 seconds 
The train must stop within 100 metres 

Conceptually, these two requirements are the same; one could argue as to which is 
specific or which is more general. In systems having an internal clock and handled by 
special statements, conceptually similar requirements will be expressed in difTerent 
ways. However, in languages following the above hypothesis, there is no notion of 
internal clock and hence, will be expressed by similar precedence constraints. In 
other words, a reactive system is completely event driven and we can consider the 
life (history) of a system to be divided into instants that are the moments where it 
reacts; or the history of a system is a totally ordered sequence of logical instants. 
Thus, one can speak of the ith instant of a program. Event occurrences which 
happen a.t the same logical instant are considered simultaneous, those which happen 
at different instants are ordered as their instants of occurrences. Apart from these 
logical instants, nothing happens either in the system or in its environment. Finally, 
all the processes of the system have the same knowledge of the events occurring at 
a given instant. 

First, let us see informally how we can specify a vending machine. The behaviour 
of a typical Biscuit Machine can be described as follows; 

1. It waits for insertion of 5 cents, ejecting a packet of biscuits or attempting to 
eject when there are no packets left, 

2. The serviceman may open- the machine by inserting the service key. After being 
re-stocked and the removal of the service key, the vending machine resumes 
where execution was interrupted. 

3. The above process is repeated except if the power goes down, in which case it 
is possible to be cheated of 5 cents. 

First, let us describe the basic behaviour considering only requirement (1) assum¬ 
ing that there is enough stock of biscuits and there is no power tripping. In this 
case, the observable events are waiting for 5 cents and ejecting the pack ol biscuits 
after receiving 5 cents. 

loop 

await T5-CEHTS; (* wait for 5_cents *) 
if AVAILABLE then "EJECT" 
forever 

The synchrony hypothesis avoids questions such as: What happens if one puts 
several S cents since for an input there is a deterministic instantaneous reaction. 

Considering requirement (2), we can describe the behaviour by 

loop 

await T5-CEMTS; 

if AVAILABLE then "EJECT"; 

else 

await INSERT^ERVICEJIEY; 

"EJECT"; 

endif 

forever 

It is easy to observe that if the local actions are assumed to be instantaneous then 
the above description gives the intended behaviour; note that instantaneous does 
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uot mean that order of events in the same instant can be ignored; in fact, the order 
of events should necessarily be preserved- the only thing is that time separa.tion 
between events is not observable. For taking into account the third requirement, we 
need some sort of a preemption. This can be done by introducing a guard to watch 
the execution. The behaviour can now be described by, 

loop 

do (* Begin of a guarded statement *) 

await ?5_CENTS; 
if AVAILABLE then "EJECT"; 
else 

await INSERT^ERVICEJCEY; 

"EJECT"; 

endif 

watching ?powerdown (* GUARD *) 

end 

forever 

In the above code, do stai watching S corresponds to preemption of the execu¬ 
tion of the it body on receiving S. It can be observed that in the above example, we 
have been able to develop the program by taking requirements one at a time (that 
is, conjunctive). In fact, it appears that this feature holds in general. Informally, 
one can see that there is an in built priority in the specification or interrupts in 
the implementation. Later, one can see that Esterol framework provides for a nice 
integration of interrupts and exceptions. 

For a. language to support reactive specification, we can see that it should support 
broadly the following features: 

• Sound mathematical semantics: The very need of sahdy requirements of the 
applications are enough to convince oneself that the behaviour of a program 
must have a sound and a unique meaning. Such a requirement calls for a 
sound mathematical semantics. 

• Determinism; In any reactive system, one should be able to predict the be¬ 
haviour relative to the sequence of sets of events. Obviously, this is a must. 
One should carefully distinguish between the need of nondeterminism in spec¬ 
ification and the requirement of deterministic behaviour with respect to pos¬ 
sible set/sequence of input stimuli. 

• Concurrency: Most applications involve naturally concurrent and communi¬ 
cating components and thus, the language should support its specification at a 
logical level. It must however be pointed out that one should carefully distin¬ 
guish between compile-time concurrency and physical run-time concurrency. 
It is of interest to note that logical concurrency makes it easier to write pro¬ 
grams but does not necessarily correspond to the architecture of the executing 
machine. For an interesting discussion on parallelism as a structuring tech¬ 
nique, the reader is referred to [MuSe 92]. However, the physical concurrency 
reflects the underlying machine’s architecture. In the context of distributed 
programs, physical parallelism is often associated with code distribution that 
correspond to execute some sub-programs on distinct machines communicat¬ 
ing through a network. 
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• Verification: From the reliability point of view, it is absolutely essential that it 
should be possible to verify the properties of the programs. Since the task of 
verification is quite complex, it is necessary to have automatic tools to assist 
the verification o^ the program. 

7.1 Languages, validation and verification 

There are various languages that support synchronous paradigm. The principal lan¬ 
guages are Esterel (imperative). Lustre (dataflow). Signal (equational), Statecharts 
(graphical) etc. Esterel and Lustre are synchronous, and deterministic where as 
Statecharts is not necessarily deterministic; Signal is not completely reactive (due 
to the oversampling operator). Esterel is one of the earliest languages of this family 
and supports a powerful programming environment. The main tools can be classified 
into: 

1. Simulation and development tools: These tools execute compiled automata 
of Esterel programs instants by instants. It can be linked with a C stan¬ 
dard library that allows interactive simulation through the keyboard. It also 
supports a graphic simulation through the X-window library. Recently, it sup¬ 
ports an integrated environment called AGEL. The advantage of these tools 
is that one can validate the system and visualize the working of the program 
(and the reactive modules) clearly. 

2. Verification tools: The Esterel program is compiled into an automata. Now, 
pne can use various techniques for verifying the finite-state automata and also 
the tools that are used for verification using process calculi. The tools such 
as AUTO/AUTOGRAPH used for verification of process calculi have been 
integrated in the environment and thus, enables one to verify using notions 
such as bisimulation and observable criteria. 

One of the main advantages of the system is that the verified code is close to im¬ 
plementation and hence, the proof becomes very reliable. In fact, it is because of 
this reason, the designer of Esterel, G. Berry claims What You Prove Is What You 
Execute. The language is being widely used for the development of reactive systems 
and the synthesis of hardware. 

7.2 Illustrative specifications 

In this section, we illustrate the development of an Esterel program from a typical 
specification; we only give fragments of code for lack of space and use loose syntax. 

Slotted ALOHA 

This example illustrates how the features such as broadcast and logical concurrency 
arc helpful in arriving at concrete implementations. 

In this protocol, the satellite acts as a repeater, rebroadcasting messages received 
from independent ground stations. The principal features of the protocol (Tanen- 
baum 1981) are captured below: 

1. The satellite broadcasts a clock signal dividing time into discrete intervals, or 
slots; it is this feature that tries to avoid collisions. 
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‘2. A ground station whicli is ready to transmit must wait for the next slot before 
broadcasting. 

3. If only one station transmits during a particular slot, then the satellite will 
receive the message in tact, and will rebroadcast it to all ground stations. If 
two users broadcast simultaneously, the satellite will rcbroadcast the sum of 
two incoming signals, resulting in garbage. It is a.ssumed that each packet con¬ 
tains a checksum strong enough to permit the receiver to detect all collisions, 
so damaged packets can be discarded. 

4. The transmission is in term-s of packets of the same length (the throughput 
increases with such restrictions). 

n. Another important property of satellite packet broadcasting is that the sender 
can listen for his own packet, one round-trip time after sending it. Since 
the sender can tell from the bounced message whether or not a collision has 
occurred, there is no need for explicit de.stination to source acknowledgements. 
If the packet was garbled, the sender learns of the problem simultaneously with 
the receiver and can take appropriate action without having to be told. 

In the following, we describe an Esterel development of the specification; for pur¬ 
poses of brevity we describe the main aspect of the specification leaving the formal 
declarations of events and signals. 

The satellite can be modelled as the parallel combination of two processes CLOCK 
and REFLECT, 

SATELLITE ;: CLOCK 11 REFLECT 

The CLOCK process emits a PIP signal every TM time units (or ticks). 

CLOCK ;: loop 

await TM ticks; 
emit PIP; 
forever 

The REFLECT process is able to receive packets on CHAM-UP and broadcast the ines- 
sages on CHANJ)0WN. Collisions can happen on the packets being received on CHANJJP. 
It is ready to receive packets in every slot (after a PIP is emitted by the CLOCK 
process). In the specification given below, we have used APP to denote the append 
operation which appends an element to a list and HD denotes the operator HEAD of a 
list. Let m be the size of the packet. 

REFLECT :: loop 

await PIP; 

PKT:=EMPTY; 
repeat m times 
do 

await CHAH-UP; 

APPtPKT, 7CHAN-UP) ; 
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end repeat; 
forever 

The GRQUND^TATIOH is alile to send a packet of fixed size during every slot on CHAN-UP. 
After sending the packet it awaits for the reception of the same on CHAMJ)QWN. If the 
message received is garbled due to collisions ( which can be detected by the strong 
checksum property), then the GROUND-STATION retransmits; this is repeated till a 
successful transmission takes place. Note that the input signal START also aids in 
avoiding collisions. 

GR0UND.STATI0N ;; RETRANSMIT;=FALSE; 
loop 

anait PIP; (* await for the clock signal from the clock *) 
await START; 

(* await for the input signal at the ground-station, 
to instzintiate transmission of a packet *) 
if not (RETRANSMIT) then 
CNT- PKT:= NEW. PKT 
else CNT- PKT:= OLD- PKT 
RETRANSMIT:=FALSE; 
i:=l; 

repeat m times (* m is the size of the packet ♦) 
do 

[emit CHAN-UP (CNT-PKT [I]) i| await tick]; 

I:=I+1: 

end; 

trap T in 
do 

[await CHAN-DOWN I I await tick] ; 
if NaT-VALID(?CHAN.DOWN) then 
begin RETRANSMIT:=TRUE; 
exit T; 
end; 

watching m ticks (* Receiving continues till the complete packet 

is received or it knows that the message is gcirbled *) 

end 

end trap 
forever 

7.3 Application hybrid and timed systems 

Programming languages based on the .perfect synchrony paradigm have proven useful 
for programming reactive systems. One of the main reasons for its success is that 
it permits the programmer to focus on the logic of reactions and makes it possible 
to use several automata-based verification systems for correctness proofs. Further, 
the correctness proofs of programs follow their implementation very closely and 
hence, are more robust and reliable. However, the application is limited to clocked 
systems. If we look at complex reactive system specifications such as process control 
systems and robotic applications, the need for features such as (i) asynchronous 
events (events that can happen arbitrarily close to each other), (ii) integration of 
discrete and continuous components (continuous components may cause continuous 
change in the values of some state variables according to some physical law), and 
(hi) explicit clock times, become apparent. 
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Further, the use of hybrid systems (Kesten &; Pnueli 1992) is becoming very ex¬ 
tensive. Hybrid systems are systems that combine discrete and, continuous compu¬ 
tations. Hybrid system model contains activities that modify their variables con¬ 
tinuously over intervals of positive duration in addition to the familiar transitions 
that change the values of variables instantaneously, representing the discrete com¬ 
ponents. Many systems that interact vcith a physical environment such as a digital 
module controlling a process or a manufacturing plant, a digital-analog guidance 
of transport systems, control of a robot, flexible manufacturing systems etc., can 
benefit from the study of hybrid models. 

In (Berry et al 1993), a paradigm referred to as Communicating reactive processes 
fCRP) that provides a unification of perfect synchrony and asynchrony has been 
presented. In (Shyamasundar 1993), an extension of CRP, referred to as Timed 
CRP has been envisaged that 

e> models continuous computations and thus, provides a convenient formalism 
for specifying hybrid systems, and 

• models asynchronous systems operating in dense real-time domains. 

Let us now consider the basic idea for specifying hybrid systems that combine dis¬ 
crete and continuous components possibly with the need to reference clocks explic¬ 
itly. For consistency, it is necessary to have a consistent assumption about the 
progress of the computation as the system evolves. In the timed CRP, it has been 
possible to provide such a consistent assumption through the clocked semantics of 
CR.P and the interpretation of the clocks in terms of the exec primitive. One of 
the interesting features is that hybrid systems without explicit references to clocks 
can be specified by a subset of timed CRP consisting of just the statements of Es- 
TEREL and the exec primitive. The full version of timed CRP can specify dense 
asynchronous systems with explicit references to clocks (cf. (Shyamasundar 1994)). 

8. Role of safety in the design of safety-critical systems 

With the advances in technology, computers are being increasingly used to monitor 
and/or control complex time-critical physical processes or mechanical devices where 
a run-time error or failure could result in loss of property, injury or even death. 
Such systems are usually termed safety-critical systems. 

Safety is associated with the notion of risks such as loss of property, injury, death 
or damage to the environment. In other words, safety requirements are concerned 
with making the system mishap-free whereas reliability is concerned with making 
the system failure-free (Leveson 1986, 1991). Software safety is part of system-safety 
(Leveson 1991). Ensuring system-safety involves; 

1. Identifying hazards and assessing the risks involved. 

2. Designing ways to avoid or control them. 

Thus, it is essential to arrive at system-fault tree from which one has to arrive at 
safe-system keeping in mind that all the hazards cannot be completely eliminated. 
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8.1 Ifow much is safety worth? 

An increasing number of computerized safety-critical systems are currently being 
deployed in such areas as transportation and nuclear power production, or will 
be largely deployed tomorrow in medical computing, automotive electronics, etc. 
Critical applications such as nuclear control systems, flight control systems, life- 
support systems have extreme safety requirements. For instance, FA A and NASA 
have established a requirement of less than 10“^° safety-critical failures per hour 
throughout a 10-hour flight, a level roughly equivalent to one failure per million 
years of operation. 

For hardware component faults, it is possible to achieve these low failure rates 
by use of highly reliable microelectronics, together with replication and adaptive 
majority voting. The primary factors contributing to unreliable operation are design 
faults, possibly in the hardv/are but more probably in the software. Software faults 
present the greater risk of system failure, because only relatively simple functions are 
mechanized in hardwa.re while the most complex parts of a systems are implemented 
in hardware. The statistical evidence that software is the current bottleneck in 
achieving dependability of Information and Communication Technologies, together 
with the recognition that probabilistic assessment of software reliability to levels 
commensurate with safety requirements (e.g. 10®/h or 10® per demand) is currently 
out of reach, has led to highly labor intensive approaches for the development and 
validation of operational safety-critical software. Be they undertaken via traditional 
software engineering approaches or via mathematically formal approaches, orders of 
magnitudes of effort dedicated to the development and validation of such software 
are in the range of 10 man-years per 1000 lines of code, for software ranging from a 
few thousands to a few tens of thousands lines of code. 

As the pervasiveness of software induces a clear tendency to complexifying the 
functions it is expected to fulfill, producing dependable software for critical applica¬ 
tions of sustainable cost requires the identification and formulation of abstractions 
which are at the same time rigorous and representative of both the informatics 
constructs and the environment where the corresponding computing systems are in¬ 
tended to operate. At the same time, recent unfortunate examples have shown that 
computerized systems which were not initially felt to be safety-critical, and thus not 
built according to high costly standards, have endangered human lives upon failures, 
be they a relatively modestly complex apparatus such as the Therac 25 radiation 
therapy system, or distributed systems such as the communication system of the 
London Ambulance Service. Moreover, nation-wide failures of large computing and 
communication systems which cannot be built at the above cost, such as the outage 
of the inter-city phone system or the Internet collapse in the USA, can have indirect 
safety-related consequences, be they caused by accidental or malicious events. 

In the case of embedded systems, most of the times it is quite difficult to provide, 
a behavioural decomposition even if one ignores the need for the decompositions 
to be the basis for system design. In other words the separation of concerns turns 
out to be extremely difficult. For example, even small real-time systems such as 
a tactical embedded system for an aircraft might be simultaneously maintaining a 
radar display, calculating weapon trajectories, performing navigation functions etc. 
In these kinds of systems, one sees that 

• the code implementing the various tasks is mixed together such that it is 
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difficult to determine which task(s) a given part of the code performs, and 

the timing dependencies between code sections are such that changing the 
timing characteristics of one section may affect whether or not many otherwise 
unrelated tasks meet their deadlines. 

The question is how do we go about? As discussed already, a general strategy 
is to base the design on a formal method. Of course, at this stage, it is neces¬ 
sary to do the hazard analysis by various techniques such as (1) design reviews and 
walkthroughs, (2) fault tree analysis, (3) failure modes and effect analysis etc. Syn¬ 
chronous paradigm has shown a good promise and has various components such as 
dependable compilers, simulators, verifiers etc, it is natural that one should base 
the development around this paradigm. In fact, the tools available on such systems 
also aid the hazard analysis techniques mentioned above. One of the important 
factors to be kept in mind is that in the design of reactive systems one should first 
go about specializing, for the class of systems one is concerned with rather than 
going about for the generalized system design. In the next section, we discuss some 
of the measures that should be taken in India that would aid in the development of 
reliable reactive systems and reliable software in general. 

9. An approach towards development of quality software 

In recent years, India has been leaping into hi-tech areas areas such as communica¬ 
tion, transport, nuclear industry, military tactical systems. Directly and indirectly, 
there is a large involvement in the development of software for embedded systems. 
Some of the failures in such projects can be attributed to software faults. Some of 
the hi-tech projects/systems being planned in India are facing a series of problems 
due to the fear in the community that a failure in the system will endanger the so¬ 
ciety or will lead to environmental catastrophes. We would make a major headway 
in overcoming such bottlenecks if we can 

• develop safety standards and regulations in the use of embedded safety-critical 
software, 

• place mandate for the use of formal methods and languages with sound rigor¬ 
ous mathematical basis, and 

• agree to apply reverse-engineering techniques for safety-critical systems and 
evaluate them; this would gain the confidence of the society and also the design 
errors can be corrected and further, catastrophes can be avoided. 

In fact, several countries such as UK have promulgated such standards as a must. 
Arriving at such standards and regulations will go a long way in the development 
of science, and technology in India. 

One of the foremost things of concern in the Indian context in the need to convince 
the industry of the use of formal methods. The use of formal methods need to be 
made cost-effective, which is possible. Related to this point is providing training 
to professionals in the use of the formal methods. It is here that a major effort is 
required by academics and software professionals in India. 

It can argued that a thrust towards the development of quality software will also 
have an enormous impact on the economy in the context of software export. 
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1. Given that manpower in India is much cheaper, it is our contention that strong 
economic arguments can be made for the use of formal methods for generat¬ 
ing safety/quality software. Generation of safety/quality software using formal 
methods is smart-labor-intensive and not equipment or commercial software 
intensive. We believe that programmers and software engineers in India (es¬ 
pecially from top technical institutions) typically have a stronger background 
in mathematics and analytic methods than their counterparts in the west, es¬ 
pecially the US. They can be trained quickly and with lesser economic cost in 
the use of formal method and the associated tools. 

2. For sophisticated machinery and equipment to be sold to other third world 
countries, India would be competing with Western countries. It may become 
essential to develop methods for reliable software. India may develop a slight 
edge over Western countries on this front because of cheaper cost in producing 
software due to cheaper labor costs. Also it is estimated that there would be 
a large demand based on the synchronous paradigm for the development of 
reactive systems and hardware systems. Hence, investment on the synchronous 
programming technology will not only aid in the development of systems but 
also will put India on an advantageous position in the software development 
(for consumption or export). 

3. India can take a lead in developing tools and methodologies for generating 
ultra-reliable software. It is technically feasible to generate a next-generation 
environment for designing systems based on formal methods. 

What should be key characteristics and features of a next-generation inte¬ 
grated environment for providing support for formal methods in the life-cycle 
of system design and development? Many technical issues related to integrat¬ 
ing automated reasoning tools, simplifiers, specification analyzers are discussed 
by Kapur (1993). We would like to emphasize that formal methods should be 
integrated into the existing methods in a 

(a) Localized way: that is, it should not be the case that formal methods 
have to be applied to the whole system. It should be possible to test 
them and experiment with them on parts of a system. 

(b) Reversible way; If for some reason, the use of formal methods has to be 
abandoned that should be possible in graceful without causing significant 
delays in the development of the system. 

In other words, the use of formal methods should not interfere with the ex¬ 
isting development process, that is, the additional features required for de¬ 
ploying formal methods, if ignored, should not cause major disruption in the 
life-cycle. It is the careful integration of formal methods with existing meth¬ 
ods that include prototyping, testing, structured walk-throughs, validation, 
hazard analysis, fault-tree analysis, and simulation, etc., which has led to 
reasonable success in the development of critical software and hardware in 
practice (Weber-Wulff 1993). 
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Abstract. Indian logic has a long history. It somewhat covers 
the domains of two of the six schools (darsanas) of Indian philosophy, 
namely, Wyuj/a and Vaisesika. The generally accepted definition of In¬ 
dian logic over the ages is the science which ascertains valid knowledge 
either by means of six senses or by means of the five members of the 
syllogism. In other words, perception and inference constitute the sub¬ 
ject matter of logic. The science of logic evolved in India through three 
^ges: the ancient, the medieval and the modern, spanning almost thirty 
centuries. Advances in Computer Science, in particular, in Artificial 
Intelligence have got researchers in these areas interested in the basic 
problems of language, logic and cognition in the past three decades. In 
the 1980s, Artificial Intelligence has evolved into knowledge-based and 
intelligent system design, and the knowledge base and inference engine 
have become standard subsystems of an intelligent system. One of the 
important issues in the design of such systems is knowledge acquisition 
from humans who are experts in a branch of learning (such as medicine 
or law) and transferring that knowledge to a computing system. The 
second important issue in such systems is the validation of the knowl¬ 
edge base of the system i.e. ensuring that the knowledge is complete and 
consistent. It is in this context that comparative study of Indian logic 
with recent theories of logic, language and knowledge engineering will 
help the computer scientist understand the deeper implications of the 
terms and concepts he is currently using and attempting to develop. 

Keywords. Indian logic; logic; language; artificial intelligence; cogni¬ 
tion. 


1. History 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in his monumental work on the 
history of IndianI Logic considers three principal phases of developments: The an¬ 
cient school of Ijjdian logic with the representative text, Nyaya Sutra of Gautama 
(650 B.C. - 100 A.D.), the Medieval school of Indian logic with the representative 




text., Pramana Samuccaya of Dignaga (100 A.D. - 1200 A.D.) and tlie modern scliool 
witli the representative text, Tallva Ciniaviani ofGangesa (900 A.D. onwards). The 
Hindus and the Greeks have developed their logical systems largely independent of 
each other. It is conceiveble that the notion of a syllogism developed by Aristotle iji 
his Rhetoric miglit liave found its way to India. It has been said tliat sage Narada 
visited Svetadvipa (Alexandria) and became an expert in the handling of the five 
limbed syllogism. (Chandra Vidyabkusana, 1921). 

Aiiviks/ki started as the science of inquiry and has grown into the art of debate. 
It had its beginnings in the Alma Vidya or Brahma Vidya (science of the soul or the 
divine science) pursued by the Upanisads. Anviksiki differed from Atma Vidya as 
it dealt with two subject,s; atma, the soul and lieiu, the theory of reasons. It later 
liifurcates into philosophy and logic. In the former aspect,, it evolved into darsaiia 
and in the later aspect it evolved into heUi vidya (the science of reasoning ) or larka 
vidya (the art of debate). Anviksiki has been held in high esteem in works such as 
Kautilya’s Arilia sasira. 

The technical terms of anviksiki may be found in books such as Aiiareya Brah- 
maii.a, and Kathopanishad. One can visualise a council conducting debates of learned 
men (Smnsad, samUi, sctbha or pari.'sad), where discussions on true knowledge were 
taking place in the context of four valid means of obtaining the same; 

1. Smrii (scripture); 

2. Pratyaksha (perception); 

3. AUihya (tradition); 

4. Anumana (inference). 

2. The ancient school 

Indian logic by itself is a very vast subject. The ancient Sanskrit term, Nyaya, 
probably was used initially in a more general sense. Vaisesika is often considered 
the sister science (sasira) of Nyaya. The purpose of Indian logic has been to acquire 
valid knowledge through perception and inference. 

The Nyaya sutras are associated with Aksapada Gautama. The five books on 
Nyaya deal with the following; 

1. Sixteen categories of the system; 

2. Doubt, the four means of proof and their validity; 

3. The self, the body, the senses and their objects, the mind and cognition; 

■1 Theory of error and of the whole and its parts; and 

•T Unreal objections and occasions for rebuke of an opponent. 

The Vaisesika works are traced to Kanada. These deal with, among other things, 

1. The five categories; substance, quality, motion, generality and particularity; 

2. The five elements; earth, water, fire, air, ether and space and time; 
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3. Objects of sense, the self, the mind and the theory of inference; 

4. Perception; 

5. Causality ; 

6. The atomic theory, the self and inherence. 

While sciences such as astronomy, geometry and philology have arisen in close 
connection with the sacricificial rituals of Vedas, Nyaya probably arose in the context 
of the Mimamsa. Anviksiki as the name of a science appears in Gautama Dharma 
Sutra beside the Vedic science {irayi). By means of this Vyasa is said to have 
arranged the Upanisads as recorded in the Mahabharata. Anviksiki has been treated 
as a subject of study suitable for a king. It was probably applied to secular ends 
such as justice apart from being applied to sacred things. It was probably the reason 
why Anviksiki was censured in the Ramayana, as its wrong application was leading 
men towards not following the prescriptions of the Dharmacastras. 

Sage Narada is described as skilled in Nyaya, able to distinguish unity and plural¬ 
ity, conjunction and inference, pr'ority and posteriority, deciding matters by means 
of proof, and a judge of the merits and demerits of a five-membered syllogism. 
Caraka in his medical Samhiia gives a sketch of some of the Nyaya principles, and 
of the Vaisesika categories, in such a way as to indicate that he regarded the sys¬ 
tems as supplementing each other. In the earlier grammatical literature, Paniui, 
Katyayana and Patanjali know the meaning of Nyaya as conclusion but show no 
trace of recognizing a Nyaya system. 

2.1 Knowledge 

Aksapada Gautama says in his Nyaya Sutras that supreme felicity is obtained by 
the knowledge of the sixteen categories treated in his work: 

1. The means of right knowledge (pramana) 

Perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (upamana) and word 
or verbal testimony (sabda) are the means of right knowledge. 

(a) Perception is the knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense with 
its object, being unnaraeable, determinate and nonerratic. 


Un-nameable 

avyapadesyam 

Signifies that the knowledge of a thing 
derived through perception has no connection 
with the name the thing bears 

Deterministic 

vyavasayath- 

makam 

This distinguishes perception from uncertain 
knowledge (from a distance a man cannot 
distinguish between dust and smoke) 

Nonerratic 

Avyabhicari 

Man is prone to visual illusions. 

In summer, one may see water far away 
in a mirage, when there is no water. 


There is thus a need to establish the validity of the knowledge obtained 
through perception Pramanya vada. Prama stands for valid knowledge, 
while aprama or bhrama stand for invalid knowledge. 
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(b) Inference is knowledge which is preceded by perception and can be a 
priori, a posteriori or commonly seen. 

Gautama lays down that there are five members (avayava) of a syllogism, 
namely, 

i. proposition {pratijna), 

ii. reason (hetv), 

iii. example {udaharana), 

iv. application (upanaya), 

V, conclusion (nigamana). 

The scheme of Gautama is illustrated by the syllogism: 

The hill is fiery. 

Because it has smoke. 

Whatever is smoky is fiery, like a kitchen. 

So is the hill (smoky). 

Therefore, the hill is fiery. 

(c) Comparison is the knowledge of a thing through its similarity to another 
thing which is previously well known. This is often called “Learning by 
Analogy” in AI literature. 

(d) Verbal Testimony or Word (sabda) is the instructive assertion of a reliable 
person. Learning from an expert (Knowledge Acquisition) in a modern 
day expert system like MYCIN (a computer program for diagnosing and 
prescribing treatment of infectious diseases) is often d^one by the knowl¬ 
edge engineer interviewing an expert and noting his situation - action 
behaviour, and representing it as an IF-THEN rule (Rich, 1985). 

2. The object of right knowledge (praineya). Soul {atma ); body (sarira); senses 
{tndriya) :nose, tongue, eye, skin, ear; intellect (huddhi)] mind (manas) and 
some others are listed under this. 

3. Doubt {samsaya) is a conflicting judgment about the precise character of an 
object. 

4. Purpose {prayojana). 

5. Example {drstanta). 

6. Tenet (siddhania). 

7. Members (avayava). 

8. Confutation {iarka). 

9. Ascertainment (nirnaya). 

10. Discussion (vada) is the adoption by two parties of two opposite theses, which 
are each analysed in the form of the five-membered syllogism, and are sup¬ 
ported or condemned by any of the means of right knowledge, and by.confuta- 
tion without deviation from the established tenets. The objective of d^cussion 
is seeking the truth. 
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Example: 

Discutient (D): There is soul. 

Opponent (O): There is no soul. 

D: Soul is existent (proposition). 

Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason). 

Whatever is not existent is not an abode of consciouness, as a hare’s horn 
(negative example). 

Soul is not so, that is soul is an abode of consciouness (negative application). 
Therefore, soul is existent (conclusion). 

0: Soul is nonexistent (proposition). 

Because it is not perceptible by any of the senses (reason). 

Whatever is not perceptible by any of our senses is not existent as a hare’s 
horn (positive example). 

Soul is so (is not perceptible by any of our senses) (positive example). 
Therefore soul is nonexistent (conclusion). 

D: The scripture which is a means of right knowledge declares the existence 
of soul. 

O: The scriptures (of certain sects) deny the existence of soul. 


11. Wrangling (jalpa) aims at gaining victory by resorting to quibbles, analogues 
and processes which deserve rebuke. 

12. Cavil {vitanda) consists of mere attacks on the arguments of the opponent. 

13. Fallacies (heivabhasa) of reason are the erratic (savyabhicara), the contradic¬ 
tory (viruddha), the controversial {prakarana sama), the counter questioned 
(sadhya sama) and the mistimed [kalaiiia). 

Examples: 

Sound is noneternal (proposition). Because it is not possessed of the attribute 
of eternality (reason). 

The reason does not throw any new light. 

14. Quibble (chala). 

15. Analogue (jati). 

16. The point of defeat (nigrahasihana). 

Vatsyayana, author of Nyaya Bhashya, one of the many commentaries of the 
Nyaya Sutra (A.D. 400), reveals that there were others who raised the number of 
members of the syllogism to ten. They are the desire to know (jijnasa), the doubt 
(samcaya), the belief in the possibility of a solution (cakyaprapii), the purpose in 
view in attaining the solution (prayojana), the removal of doubt (samcaya-vyudasa). 

With its full ten members, we have before us in miniature, the course of the kind 
of discussions which preceded the development of the logical process, and we can 
recognize the substantial progress achieved in omitting all that did not directly bear 
on the attainment of a conclusion. 
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Note that a modern Artificial Intelligence text typically talks briefly only of Aris¬ 
totle’s three-membered syllogism involving logical deduction (modus ponens) (Rich 
1985). 

Example: 

All men are mortal. 

Socrates is a man. 

Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 

While deduction is a perfectly valid proof, real life systems do not permit its 
use excepting in applications such as mathematical theorem proving. In a real life 
system such as medical diagnosis or pattern recognition, one has to be content 
with reasoning techniques such as induction and abduction. Induction involves 
generalisation from examples and abduction provides a plausible explanation. 

3. The medieval school 

Buddhist philosophers Nagarjuna (250-300 A.D.) and Maitreya (400 A.D.) use three- 
membered syllogisms: 

1. The hill is full of fire. 

2. Because it is full of smoke. 

3. That which is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

Vasubandhu (about 450 A.D.) omits the example and gives his syllogism as fol¬ 
lows; 

1. The hill is full of fire. 

2. Because it is full of smoke. 

3. All that is full of smoke being full of fire. 


Buddhist logician Dignaga (450-520 A.D.) is considered to be the greatest logician 
India has ever produced. He was born in Kancheepuram, lived in Vengi desa (present 
West Godavari District, A.P.) and later probably travelled north. He had several 
works to his credit such as Pramana Samuccaya, Nyaya Pravesa, and Hetu Cakra 
Samarikana. Most of the works of Buddhist logicians of this age are avilable only 
in Tibetan. 

Pramana Samuccaya, begins thus: 

Bowing down before Sugata, the teacher and protector of the world, I, for the 
sake of expounding valid knowledge (pramana), put together here various scattered 
matters, compiled from my own works. The book has six chapters entitled 

1. Perception (pratyaksa). 

2. Inference for own self (svarthanumana). 
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3. Inference for the sake of others (pararthanumana), 

4. Reason and Example {hetu, drsiania), 

5. Negation of oppposite {apoha), 

6. Analogue (jaii). 

Dignaga notes that demonstration and refutation, together with their fallacies, 
are useful in arguing with others while perception and inference together with their 
fallacies are useful for self understanding. 


s 

P 

R 

El 

E2 

Subject 

Predicate 

Reason 
or mark 



A minor 
term 
paksa 

or 

dharmin 


A middle 
term 

hetu or linga 

or 

sadhana 

drsianta 

homoge¬ 

neous 

sadharmya 

drstanta 

hetero¬ 

geneous 

vaidharmya 




The form of syllogism is as follows: 

1. This hill (S) is fiery (P). 

2. Because it hcis smoke (R). 

3. All that has smoke is fiery, like a kitchen ( homogeneous example, El) and 
whatever is not fiery has no smoke, like a lake( heterogeneous example, E2). 

A proposition offered for proof is a thesis. The following are some of the fallacies 
of the thesis. 

1. A thesis incompatible with perception, (e.g. Sound is inaudible.) 

2. A thesis incompatible with inference, (e.g. A pot is eternal. In reality, it is 
noneternal because it is a product.) 

3. A thesis incompatible with public opinion, .(e.g. Money is an abominable 
thing. While some saints may hold this opinion, the world does not say so. In 
fact, it says Dhana mulam idem jagat.) 

4. A thesis incompatible with one’s own belief or doctrine, (e.g. A Vaisesika 
philosopher saying that sound is eternal.) 

5. A thesis incompatible with one’s own statement, (eg. My mother is barren.) 
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Another great logician of this school is Dharmakirti (around 650 A.D.). His works 
include Pramana Vartika Karika and Nyaya Bindu. His definition of perception as a 
source of valid knowledge is an improvement over the ones in the earlier age. While 
valid knowledge can be acquired through senses, Dharmakirti says, it should be 
free from preconception {kalpana) and devoid of error (abhranta). For example, in 
darkness a rope might appear as a snake, and for a person moving in a boat, trees 
on the bank may appear to be moving in the opposite direction. In other words, 
these logicians were very much concerned with uncertainty in human knowledge, 
which incidentally is a major research issue in modern day knowledge system design. 
Dharmakirti also discusses the requirements of the middle term smoke in the context 
of svarthanumana. 

1. The hill has fire. 

2. Because it has smoke. 

3. Like a kitchen, but unlike a lake. 

3.1 Jaina logic 

Apart from Buddhist scholars, Jaina scholars also have contributed significantly to 
logic in this period. In the Jaina scriptures, Sthananga-sutra and Bhagavati-sutra, 
there is classification of valid knowledge as pramana, pamana, jnana, nana or heiu. 
When hetu is used in the sense of inference, it is classified according to the following 
types; 

1. This is because that is : There is a fire, because there is smoke. 

2. This is noi because that is : It is not cold, because there is a fire. 

3. This ts because that is not : It is cold here, because there'is no fire. 

4. This is not because that is not: There is no simsupa tree here, because there 
are no trees at all. 

Bhadrabahu, in his Sutra-krtanga niryukti, mentions another principle of the Jaina 
logic called Syadvada, or the assertion of possibilities. The Syadvada is set forth as 
follows: 


1. 

May 

be, 

it is. 


2. 

May 

be, 

it is not. 


3. 

May 

be 

it is, and 

it is not. 

4. 

May 

be 

it is indescribable. 

5. 

May 

be 

it is, and 

yet is indescribable. 

6. 

May 

be 

it is not, 

and yet is indescribable. 

7. 

May 

be. 

it is and 

it is not and it is indescribable. 
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4. The modern age of Indian logic 

Gangesa Upadhyaya of Mithila of 12th century is a key figure representing the 
modern Indian school of logic. He is the author of Taiiva Ciniamani, which consists 
of four books dealing respectively with perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), 
comparison (upamana) and verbal testimony (sabda), which are the four means of 
obtaining valid knowledge. 

4.1 Perception 

Gangesa in the book I of Tattva ciniamani distinguishes between ordinary perception 
(laukika pratyaksa) and transcendental (alankika pratyaksa). The latter, in turn, 
may be having samanya laksana, jnana laksana or yogaja laksana corresponding to 
ordinary or enlightened (or transcendental) characteristics. 

The ordinary perception is of six kinds: 

1. Union (samyoga): In the visual perception of ajar or chair, there is a union of 
the eye of the observer with the object called ajar or a chair. 

2. United-inherence (samynkta-samavaya): When we see a jar, we also see its 
colour, which is an inherent attibute of the jar. 

3. United-inherent-inherence {samyukta-samaveia-samavaya): When we see jar, 
we see its colour and also the concept or notion of an object having a colour. 

4. Inherence (samavaya): Sound is inherently perceived by our ears. 

5. Inherent-inherence (samaveiha-samavaya): The soundness of sound is also 
perceived. 

6. Particularity (visesanata): Perception of nonexistence of ajar when ajar is 
not there. 

The sense through the instrumentality of which we perceive colour is the eye. Sim¬ 
ilarly, we perceive sound with the ear and smell with the nose. These are examples 
of external senses. The sense which operates as an instrument, in our perception 
of pleasure, pain, desire, averice, intellect and volition is the MIND, which is called 
the internal sense. It is called atomic, since it can perceive objects one at a time, 
(e.g. The object is perceived either as a snake or a rope at a time.) 

One can also distinguish between immediate perception and mediate or reflective 
perception. 

Example: 

This is a pot. 

I know this is a pot. 

I know this object is a pot as I can perceive its potness. 


4.2 Inference 

The second chapter of Gangesa’s book deals with inference [anumana khanda). 

Gangesa agrees that inference is one of the means of generating knowledge ( anumiti- 
nirupana). The most interesting contribution in his work on inference is the doctrine 
of invariable concomitance (vyapii). It has been described variously as pervasion, 
inseparable connection, perpetual attendance or constant copresence. 

There are five provisional definitions for this doctrine (vyapti panchakam). We 
shall see one of them. 
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Definition 

Invariable concomitance is the nonpresence of the middle term in the locus of the 
nonexistence of the major terra. 

If we consider the statement 

The hill is full (X fire because it is full of smoke. In this smoke is the middle term 
(R) and fire (P) is the major term. 

{/ire,smofce} C {fire} C {nofire, nosmoke] 

4.3 Namja-Nyaya 

Though Nyaya and Vaisesika are separate systems, they have more similarities than 
dissimilarities. The later Nyaya school called, Navya-Nyaya (NN) developed as a 
result of blending of the two. 

As an example, let us examine the following from the work of Viswanatha Nyaya- 
Pancanana (1634 A.D.). Be belonged to the Navadvipa School of Bengal. He 
is credited with the Vaisesika treatise, Bhasa-Pariccheda, and the book on logic, 
Siddhania Mukiavali. 

Matter [Padariha) has seven categories: substance [dravya), quality (guna), ac¬ 
tion (karma), generality (samanya), particularity (wsesa), inherence (samavaya), 
and nonexistence (abhava). This belong to visaya kanda of Vaisesika system. 

Substance is composed of five elements, earth (ksHi), water (apa), light (iejas), 
air (marui), and ether (vyoma), space (dik), time (kala), mind (manas) and soul 
(atma). 

Soul (atma) possesses intellect (bnddhi) which comprises of apprehension or un¬ 
derstanding (anubliuti) and remembrance or memory (smrti). 

Understanding is due to perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison 
(upamana) and verbal testimony (sabda). This belongs to Jnana kanda of Nyaya. 

The Tarka-samgraha of Annambhatta is the most popular introductory work on 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika system of Indian philosophy. A native of Andhra, he flourished 
in 17th century (Virupakshananda 1980). 

Mullatti (1977) represents the Navya-Nyaya theory of inference in terms of con¬ 
temporary logic framework. He observes that the NN theory is couched in terms of 
cognitions rather than premises. So the theory demands adequate sentences (pra- 
mana vakya). These must satisfy four criteria; expectancy (akanksa), competency 
(yogyaia), proximity (sannidhi) and speaker’s intention (iatparya). In the sentence, 
“Bring a cow”, the use of bring is said to raise an expectancy in the listener. A 
sentence such as “Bring triangularity” does not fulfil this requirement. The stock 
examples in the case of competency axe; 

1. jalena sincati “(He) wets (the ground) with water.” 

2. agnina sincati “(He) wets (the ground) with fire.” 

While both are syntactically sound, only the first is semantically sound. It is 
sufficient, if the sentence is sound. It need not be true. The NN theory does 
not also accept unexampled terms such as “barren woman’s son” (vandhya-suta), 
“hare’s horn” (sasa-smga), and “sky-flower” (gagana-kusuma). Proximity refers to 
the ambiguity caused by word order. For example, observe the English sentences. 

1. I saw a girl in the park with a telescope. 
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2. I saw a girl in the park with a dog. 

3. I saw a girl in the park with a statue. 

Probably these mean respectively, 

1. I saw with a telescope a girl in the park. 

2. I saw a girl with a dog in the park. 

3. I saw a girl in the park with a statue. 

The intention [tatparya) comes into play when we talk of a word like “door”. The 
word “close” or “open” should be supplied to find the intention of the speaker. 

5. Truth 

Indian philosophers maintain that there are truths beyond man’s normal experience. 
Neither sense perception nor inference can impart knowledge of suprasensible facts, 
e.g. God, soul, their relation, soul’s journey after death, heaven, hell, merit and 
demerit accruing from righteous and unrighteous deeds. How does one go beyond 
the truths that are beyond the range of the senses and reasoning? 

In Vedic view, the cosmic order is controlled by a fundamental principle or truth 
called Rta. As stated in the Rg-Veda, the whole universe is founded on Rta and 
moves in it. Because of Rta, fire burns, wind blows, water flows, plants grow, 
humans beings think and seasons revolve. Untruth is unrta. The word satya for 
truth is often used in the restricted context of right speech. 

The validity of the Vedic testimony is due to the fact that it discloses truths which 
can neither be contradicted nor established by any other means (Satprakashananda 
1965). 

Karl Popper’s dictum clarifies the diffrence between truth and certainty: “We 
must distinguish'between TRUTH, which is objective and absolute and CERTAINTY, 
which is subjective.” 

All elements of a knowledge base are thus uncertain to a more or less degree as 
these refer to chunks of human expert knowledge. On the other hand in logic, one 
is traditionally concerned with truth. In a propositional logic system, one should be 
able to identify a proposition as TRUE or FALSE. Examples of propositions are: 

1. Panini is a grammarian. 

2. Annambhatta is the author of Tarka Samgraha. 

3. If 2 + 2 = 6, then I am prime minister of India. 

4. The present king of India is bald. 

5. Rama is tall. 

While it is easy to associate truth values to propositions 1 and 2 above, the truth 
of a compound proposition like 3 is to be derived while proposition 4 poses more 
problems. Truth itself may be a matter of degree, as in proposition 5. Truth may 
often have to be established by combining unreliable evidences given by multiple 
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sources. Logic as a tool of knowledge representation and reasoning and handling 
of .uncertainties in knowledge are topics currently researched actively in . Artificial 
Intelligence. ; 

To illustrate the diffrence between truth and belief let us present the experience 
ofBranca2;io (1994): 

A Moslem student rioted, that Quran clearly states that Jesus Christ was not 
crucified. This, of course, provided considerable protest from Christian students. 

They were surprised to learn that outside of the gospels, there is no independent 
secular histrorical record on the trial or crucifixion of Jesus. What was one to 
conclude? Or, to state the question dramatically, what is truth? 

It is necessary to talk about two theories of the nature of truth. The correspon¬ 
dence theory claims that a statement is true if it corresponds to objective reality. 

The coherence theory holds that a statement is true if it is consistent with other 
true statements in a self-consistent system of ideas and concepts. It can be argued 
that the correspondence theory of truth is the model used by science (physical sci¬ 
ences) whereas the religious truth follows the coherence theory in the sense that a 1 

statement is true if it is consistent with the belief system of a religious community. ^ 

It is interesting to note that the coherence theory of truth is the model used by 
mathematicians and logicians. 

For the author who is neither a Moslem nor a Christian, it is sensible to assume 
that Jesus was either crucified or was not with a certainty factor 0.5 based on equal 
positive and negative evidence. Others might fall back on the coherence theory and 
state that crucifixion is true in the Christian world while it is not true in the Moslem 
world. 

6. Knowledge representation and Sanskrit 

Computer processing of natural languages, as opposed to artificial languages such 
as Fortran, Pascal and C used for writing computer programs, is an active area 
in Artificial Intelligence. It is now understood that this is an extremely difficult 
task. It has now been well recognized that Panini’s Sanskrit grammar Asiadhyayi ^ 
presents a framework for a universal grammar of any language. This rule and meta 
rule based grammar uses ideas of recursion almost twenty centuries before the idea 
of a computer program. Its equivalence to the powerful knowledge representation 
structures such as semantic nets have been recognized in recent times (Briggs 1985; 

Kak 1987). In particular, the similarities between the karaka theory of Panini 
and the conceptual dependency and conceptual graph approaches used in Artificial 
Intelligence may be noted (Rich 1985). 

Panini took the idea of action as described by a verb and developed the karaka 
theory by providing a context for action in terms of its relations to agent and 
situation. 


Apadana 

That which is fixed when departure takes place 

Sampradana 

The recipient of the object 

Karana 

The main cause of the effect, instrument 

1 Adhikarana 

The basis, location 

j Karman 

The object 

j Karir 

The agent, the independent actor 
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7. Concluding remarks 

In this paper, we attempted to give a flavour of classical Indian logic as it evolved 
over more than thirty centuries. It is interesting to know the context in which an¬ 
cients viewed issues such as truth, knowledge, intelligence, cognition and language. 
The engineering community, of late, has started learning these concepts while at¬ 
tempting to design intelligent systems possessing a knowledge-base acquired from 
domain experts, together with the uncertainties associated with such knowledge and 
an inference engine performing automated reasoning. The Nyaya-Vaisesika combi¬ 
nation is analogous to such an exercise. .While most of modern research in Artificial 
Intelligence owes its origin to cold war and military applications, the nobler aims of 
the ancient scholars in acquiring knowledge may also be examined by present day 
scholars. 
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Rudiments of complexity theory for scien¬ 
tists and engineers 
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Abstract. Complexity theory is an important and growing area in 
computer science that has caught the imagination of many researchers in 
mathematics, physics and biology. In order to reach out to a large section 
of scientists and engineers, the paper introduces elementary concepts in 
complexity theory in a informal manner, motivating the reader with 
many examples. 

Keywords. Complexity theory; computational complexity; algorithms. 


1. Introduction 

All of us know how to calculate the determinant of a 4 x 4 matrix. We would use 
the standard row expansion with alternating signs. Using this algorithm involves 
computing the determinant of four 3x3 matrices or 12 2 x 2 matrices. The num¬ 
ber of 2 X 2 matrices we need to compute becomes rather large as we increase the 
dimension of the matrix. In fact, an n-dimensional determinant would need n!/2 
evaluations. However, we are also familiar with an easier way to solve the problem; 
use elementary row and column transformations to convert the given matrix into an 
upper triangular matrix and then simply multiply the diagonal entries. It can be 
argued that effort in terms of the number of multiplications and divisions involved 
is no more than operations. Though we know two ways to solve the same prob¬ 
lem, we intuitively know that the latter method is preferable for large-dimensional 
matrices. Because the complexity in the number of steps is smaller. 

Consider now a slightly different problem, the problem of computing a permanent- 
of the same matrix. Its definition is similar to that of the determinant but with 
one important change; ignore the alternate sign change convention. Instead, all 
signs are taken to be positive. The row expansion method solves the problem but is 
■again costly. Unfortunately, the elementary row and column transformations do not 
preserve the permanent of the matrix. We are now stuck with a very time-consuming 
method. Is there a better, more efficient way of calculating the permanent? Nobody 

‘Part of the work was done while the author was with the Centre for Artificial Intelligence and 
Robotics, Bang2ilore 
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knows of any substantially more efficient method for doing so. Probably there are 
none! Can such statements be made with our current knowledge? 

These are the nature of questions we want to address in this article. The article 
can be read by anybody who is exposed to elements of programming and who has 
used a computer. All concepts are introduced through examples, as far as possible. 
There are very few book on the subject. Readers who want to pursue their reading 
further can refer to Garey & Johnson (1979), Cook (1985) and Balcazar ei al (1990). 

2. Where does complexity theory stand? 

The role of any scientific theory is to interpret and predict phenomena within its 
realm. Scientific theories act on a well-defined domain within which it interprets and 
predicts. A botanist finds a natural domain in flora and fauna. Mathematics creates 
abstract domains to investigate. Thus, for example, space need not be Euclidean. 
The domain may, of course, itself undergo refinements over time to accommodate 
for a deeper understanding. Thus, the domain of Newtonian mechanics is different 
from the domain of quantum mechanics, in that the latter refines the former in dra¬ 
matic ways. In short, natural sciences seem to have “God given” domains whereas 
mathematics seems to create its own domain as and when required. A criteria of¬ 
ten used is that natural sciences have observable domains. I wish to put forth the 
view that computing is a natural one. Unlike in mathematics, it is not created by 
axioms. And unlike in natural sciences, it does not have a physically observable 
domain. But the domain of all problems, is a “God given” one; and to that extent 
the science of computing is a natural science. And to the extent that the domain 
exists in the abstract, it is mathematics. Either way, the science of computing is a 
science, worthy of attention and contemplation by the best of minds. 

Depending on one’s perspective, complexity theory either subsumes or is subsumed 
by the science of computing. Complexity exists in every field. For example, just 
as the structural properties of the determinant was useful in designing an efficient 
method to evaluate the determinant, structural properties of chemicals can be used 
to speed the chemical process by using (for example) a catalyst. For the purposes 
of this paper, we shall restrict ourselves to the world of computing. 

It should be emphasized that the complexity of solving a problem is inherent to 
the problem per se and does not depend on the nature of the computer we run 
the algorithm on, the programming language we use, and so on. The science of 
computing exists irrespective of the notion of a computer just as the notion of time 
is independent of a clock. Computers and clocks are realizations that give form to 
the abstractions involved. 

3. Questions in complexity theory 

One of the main spin-offs of any reasonable theory is that it provides a framework 
to classify or group like objects. Typically, the classification depends on‘ a small 
set of parameters. Complexity theory is no different. First, a model of computa¬ 
tion is fixed. Resources are identified in the model of computation. By varying the 
resources, different complexity classes result. Essentially, a complexity class (associ¬ 
ated with a model of computation) is the set of all problems that can be solved on 
the model within the stated resource. Not all models of computation have physical 
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realizations. However these models are important because they capture the essence 
of the complexity of the problem. We will quantify the sentence in a later section. 

We will now list some of the main questions that require to be addressed. They 
are, 

• How fast can a problem be solved? 

• How fast can a problem be solved with the given resources? 

• How do resources define complexity classes? 

• Is the complexity class so defined robust? 

• Is the problem intrinsically difficult to solve? If so, in what way? 

• What properties does a complexity class satisfy? 

• What can be said about relationships among complexity classes? 

The first two questions are addressed by design and analysis of algorithms. The 
other questions come under complexity theory. 

We have to explain some of the terms used above. When can we regard a com¬ 
plexity class as robust? As was explained above, a complexity class is the set of all 
problems that can be solved on an associated model of computation within some re¬ 
source bounds. It is possible that a different model of computation with appropriate 
resource bounds on it also defines the same set of problems. In a happy situation 
such as this, we realize that the problems in the set that form a complexity class 
is “model independent”, i.e., the intrinsic property (or properties) shared by the 
problems in the set is not specific to a model of computation. We can now say 
that a complexity class has alternate characterizations. Most complexity classes are 
robust. In fact, alternate characterizations of some complexity classes are positively 
startling and totally unexpected. 

Alternate characterizations are also useful as they provide new insights into the 
problem and its complexity. These insights are valuable in identifying key structural 
properties of the problem in hand. 

What do we mean by a problem being difficult to solve? In order to go any 
further, we need some definitions. 

We imagine all our problems are encoded in binary. A problem instance is then 
a binary string. For technical reasons, we confine ourselves to the so-called deci¬ 
sion problems: problem instances whose outcome is a “yes” or a “no”. The “yes” 
instances of a problem constitute a set L. We will refer to A as either a problem or 
a language. In many complexity class, a notion of completeness can be introduced. 
A problem is said to be complete for a complexity class if 

1. it belongs to the complexity class, and 

2. it is as hard as any other problem in the class. 

If C is a complexity class and L is said to be C-complete if L satisfies the two 
properties listed above. If, however, only property (2) is satisfied, L is said to be 
C- hard. The notion of being as hard as any other problem is technical - I will 
'only briefly sketch what it means. Let Lx and L 2 be two languages. We say Lx is 
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reducible to L 2 if there is a mapping wherein every string in Li is mapped to some 
string in L 2 and every string that is not in Li is mapped on to some string not 
in 1^2 • A. problem is hard for a class if every problem (or language) in the class is 
reducible to the given problem. The mapping that witnesses the reducibility should 
be “simple” or "easy”. 

Suppose Li and L 2 are C-complete. Then, by definition, Li and L 2 are the hardest 
problems in C; and so Li is as hard as L 2 and vice versa. We may conclude that 
the two problems have the same “degree” of hardness. 

All this is important as it allows us to pick one representative problem from a 
complexity class and investigating its properties gives us insight into the complexity 
class. This also allows one to refine the definitions of the complexity class, resulting 
in a deeper understanding. 

Not all complexity classes seem to admit of a complete problem. Fortunately, 
many interesting complexity classes do. It make things that much easier to investi¬ 
gate the class. 

4. Five examples 

We will look at five examples. These problems have been chosen for simplicity. And 
each of them illustrate an interesting point. 

1. Consider an m x n grid. Our goal is to count the number of paths from a point 
s (lower left corner) to a t (upper right corner). The only restriction is that as we 
move from s to t, we may do so by either moving right or moving up. Therefore all 
paths have length m -I- n. 

We want to count the number of paths from s to i. Elementary counting tells 
us that there are paths, or (m -t- n)!/(m!n!). Let us now provide a slight 

twist to the problem. Let us cut off some of the edges in the grid, as illustrated in 
figure 1. How do we now calculate the number of paths from s to i? 

If we were to patiently enumerate all the paths from s to t, we could then count 
the number of paths we enumerated. But we need to be really patient to make this 
method give an answer. To see this, consider a square grid of size 60. Let us cut a 
small number of connections in the grid. By removing only a few edges, we ensure 
that the number of paths in the present grid is nearly equal to the number of paths 
on the complete grid. On the complete grid, we know that the number of paths 
is which is about 10^^. Even assuming that a new path can be enumerated 

every nanosecond, the task would take about 3 years! A similar task on a 100 x 100 
grid would take almost forever. 

The crux of the matter is that the number of paths grows exponentially in the 
dimension of the grid. (Assuming a square grid of size n, it is easy to see that 
> 2".) All this makes the method a very costly way of solving the problem. 
We require to find a much simpler way. Luckily, there is such a method. Consider 
any grid point. We can reach this grid point in exactly two ways: through its left 
neighbour or its neighbour below. (It is possible that both the neighbours do not 
exist, but at least one will.) Assume that we know the number of paths from s to 
each of the two neighbours is known. Clearly, the number of points to the given 
point is the sum of the number of paths to its two neighbours. If a neighbour does 
not exist, it simply means we treat it as a neighbour with count zero. The number 
of paths from s to itself is 1. The interested reader can work put the details and try 
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Figure 1. Counting paths between two nodes in a grid. 


it out on a small example. 

The number of additions to be carried out is no more than the number of grid 
points. This is because the moment we know the count of the neighbours of a point, 
we can determine the value of the point- so we need to look at each point exactly 
once. But a square grid of size n has points. If we now assume that each addition 
takes one nanosecond, we see that the number of paths on some 100-dlmensional 
grid is no more than 10“® seconds! 

The reason for this improvement is because unlike the first method which takes 
exponential time, the second method takes polynomial time. Exponentials grow very 
fast and consequently many problems are almost impossible to solve, irrespective of 
the speed of the computer. 

In an intuitive way, we can say a problem is tractable if it is solvable in polynomial 
time. That is, the graph plotting the size of the input to its time can be bounded 
above by a polynomial function. 

' 2. Consider the problem of solving a jig-saw puzzle. All of us have solved one 
sometime or the other. In fact, it is common to find jig-saw puzzles with over a 
thousand pieces in the market. And they take hours to assemble. We want to find 
the complexity of solving this problem. All of us know the problem is not easy. The 
corners are easy to identify but in order to find pieces that go in the interior, we 
can do no better than trying out all possibilities until we find a piece that fits. This 
method is expensive and exhaustive. (You can easily convince yourself that there 
is an exponential effort involved.) Unfortunately, we do not know of any way to 
substantially speed up the time it takes to solve the puzzle. 

One reason for this situation is that the problem appears to be lacking in structure 
that can help u finding a speedy solution. But it does have a property, a property 
that pleases and assures a complexity theorist- if somebody claims to have found a 
solution, you can easily verify the claim! I know this looks trivial, but hidden in it 
is one of the most profound ideas of our times. 

The key is in the length of the solution as a function of the length of the input. In 
this case, the length of the input is the number of pieces. The length of the solution 
is linear (and hence polynomial) in the number of pieces. Let us write down two 
properties that the jig-saw puzzle has; 
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1. it has an eaaily describable solution; 

2. the correctness of the solution is easily verifiable. 

The word easy is used in the sense that the functions are polynomials. To us, 
polynomials are easy, tractable, efficient etc. In this example, we could not come 
up with an efficient method to solve the problem. But we identified two properties 
that the jig-saw puzzle satisfied. We replaced the criterion of “easily solvable” to 
“easily verifiable”. 

(3) Consider a solution to the previous example. Suppose it were written on a 
long sheet of paper and you are allowed to read it one word at a time (You can only 
remember a small number of words at any time). In the process of verifying the 
correctness of the solution, would you have to go back and forth over the written 
text? Let us see. Suppose there is a piece with three other pieces adjoining it. You 
verify that these are the three pieces that completely fit the fixed piece. Now you 
have to explore each of the three pieces further for correctness. While verifying the 
correctness of one of the three pieces, you would have to go back to the fixed piece 
as the fixed piece is a neighbour. You may argue that there is no need to check this 
up as it has already been verified. First of all, you cannot remember all the pairs 
you have checked as you have a small memory. (Before somebody jumps at me, I 
should state that I assume that each jig-saw has a constant number of neighbours; 
without this assumption, you may not even be in a position to verify the correctness 
of one fixed piece with respect to its neighbours!) Also, a moment’s thought will 
convince you that this will allow your friend (who claimed the solution) to cheat! 
So it looks like we require to go back and forth on the presented solution. We will 
now consider an example where this need not be so. 

The city of Bangalore has suddenly become a motorists’ nightmare, especially 
after half of its major roads were made one-way. Some motorists are even scared of 
going to some localities because they may not be able to figure out a way to get out! 
(In the next example, we will show that their fears are not unfounded.) In such a 
case, it is advisable to carry a route they need to take to reach their destination, 
at least on their first visit. The instruction written on a piece of paper contains 
descriptions of the following form; “As you go down the road, take the third right” 
or "At a circle, take the fifth road in clockwise direction”. It is important to note 
that the motorist need never go back to a previous instruction; (S)he hcis to only 
remember the current instruction. The solution in this case is rather appropriately 
said to be one-way. 

Problems with one-way solutions are far more easier than problems with “back 
and forth” solutions. In particular, such problems can also be solved in polynomial 
time. Problems with “back and forth” solutions are not known to be tractable (i.e., 
have polynomial time algorithms). This is one of the biggest open problems in 
complexity theory. 

(4) We will consider the effects of making roads one-way. You as a motorist move 
from one road to' another in a random fashion in a city without one-way roads. 
By random, we mean the following; if you are at an intersection and say six roads 
meet there, you will take a road with probability 1/6. You will eventually reach 
your destination, of course. By an interesting application of probability theory, it 
can be proved that the number of steps (assuming one unit of time to go from 
one intersection to another) it takes on an average to reach the destination is a 
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polynomial in the number of intersections (or vertices in the graph). The proof is 
based on a simple analysis of a Markov chain. 


We vrill now show that the number of steps need not be small in the presence of 
one-way roads. Consider a city with intersection and roads as represented by the 
graph above. Suppose we take a random walk starting at 0 and want to reach 9. 
A simple calculation shows that the probability of doing so is 1/8. In a graph with 
n -I-1 vertices in each row, the probability works out to be 1/2”. So the expected 
number of steps required to reach the destination is exponential! This justifies the 
remark that was made in the previous section. 

This example shows that randomness is also an useful computational resource. It 
can also be used to model the complexity of certain problems. The next problem 
shows another problem where randomization helps. 

(5) Are the following two polynomials identical? 

• + 5x + 2){4.x‘^ + 17x -b 15) 

• (a:2-j-4a:-b3)(12a:2-j-23a:-bl0) 

If you expand each of the polynomials, you will require 18 multiplications and many 
additions to add like terms. In general, if the polynomial was a product of n arbitrary 
binomials, multiplying naively will result in 2” terms. One can be smarter and 
regroup like terms at each intermediate stage. But it is still a lot of work. We would 
very much like to have a simpler scheme. Assume the degree of the polynomial is n. 
Fix a large number, say 2". Pick randomly a number between 0 and 2”. Evaluate 
the two polynomials at this random number. If the answers match, declare the 
polynomials as identical. Otherwise declare them as different. 

When the evaluated answers are different, the polynomials are obviously differ¬ 
ent. However, it is possible that two different polynomials give the same answer 
at the point we choose. But no two distinct polynomials can agree on more than 
n points. Here is where randomness comes in. The probability that we pick one 
of these n bad points is n/2”-a really small probability! This example illustrates 
how randomization helps in simplifying algorithms. Randomness is indeed a useful 
resource. 

5. A simple model of computation 

A Turing machine is a standard model of computation. I will not give a formal 
definition of a Turing machine, but verbally describe it. 

A Turing machine 

• has a mechanism to access the given input. Through this mechanism, we can 
read any any bit of the input. The input cannot be tampered with. 
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• has a blackboard to do its calculations. The blackboard can hold a finite 
amount of information at any time. The size of the blackboard is the number 
of bits it can hold. 

• a set of very simple rules (the program) which determine the input bit to be 
read, the part of the blackboard to be read, and the changes that need to be 
made. 

• whistles^ when the computation is complete and it accepts the input. 

• whistles differently when the computation is complete and it rejects the input. 

Time and space are two common resources defined on a Turing machine. By one 
unit of lime we mean executing one step of the program. So time taken by a Turing 
machine is the total number of steps it takes before it whistles. By space we mean 
the maximum number of bits written on the blackboard. This determines the size 
of the blackboard we require for a particular problem. (Note that the size may vary 
w'ith the length of the input.) 

We would like to look at other models of computation. Some of these models are 
attractive as it is easier to reason with them. Specifically, boolean circuits provide 
a rich framework to model computation. A boolean circuit is composed of many 
gates- typically OR gates, AND gates and NOT gates. These gates are interconnected 
among themselves in some manner. There are also some gates called the INPUT gates 
which feed inputs to some gates in the circuit. The circuit has a distinguished 
gate called the output gate. The value of the output gate determines whether the 
input is accepted or rejected. By convention, we assume that NOT gates are at the 
input level, i.e, the input to a NOT gate is a circuit input. One constraint that the 
interconnections should follow is that there cannot be cycles or feedbacks. Basically, 
this means that computation on a circuit has a sense of direction. 

Two common resources defined on circuits are size and depth. The size of a 
circuit is the number of gates in the circuit. The depth of a. circuit is the longest 
path among all paths from the output gate to any input gate. Unless otherwise 
stated, we will assume that the gates of the circuit have unbounded fan-in. By a 
semi-unbounded circuit we mean a circuit where-in the OR gates have unbounded 
fan-in and the AND gates have restricted fan-in. The restriction on fan-in depends 
oil the complexity class we want to characterize. The notion of semi-unboundedness 
introduces an asymmetry in the roles played by the gates in the circuit. 

A single circuit has a fixed number of inputs, whereas problem instances have 
varying length. Therefore we require circuit families - one circuit for inputs of each 
length. 

(1) The class V is the class of all tractable problems. Problems in this set are 
problems that can be solved in polynomial time on a Turing machine. Equivalently, 
they correspond to polynomial-sized circuit families. Important problems in V Are 
Linear programming, Network flow, Horn clause satisfiability. All these problems 
are complete for V. 

(2) The class "DCOQ is the class of all problems that can be solved in log n space (n 
is the length of the input). This means that the size of the blackboared is restricted 
to be logarithmic in the input length. Since only a logarithmic number of bits can be 


^ A multimedia Turing machine! 
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written on the board, there are only a polynomial number of distinct messages that 
can be written on the board. This fact can be used to see that VCOQ is a subset of 
V. An important problem in this class is the evaluation of arithmetic expressions. 

(3) The class MV is the class of all problems that have polynomial length proofs 
(or solutions) which can be verified by a VCOQ machine. In fact, the verification 
machine can also he s. V machine - this does not add to the power of the class. 
However, VCOQ is preferable due to technical reasons. In terms of circuit, NV 
corresponds to constant depth exponential size semi-unbounded circus wherein the 
AND gates have polynomial fan-in. Note that the OR gates, by virtue of having un¬ 
bounded fan-in can essentially have exponential fan-in. Important problems in MV 
are Integer programming. Travelling salesman problem, Scheduling, VLSI routing 
and Satisfiability in propositional logic. All of these problems are A/’P-complete. 

(4) The class MCOQ is the class that corresponds to a “one-way” proof given 
to a VCOQ machine as auxiliary input (along with the regular input). It is the 
set of all problems that can be solved by polynomial sized circuit families that is 
composed only of OR gates. Important problems in this class are 2CNF satisfiability. 
Topological sort, source-destination connectivity. 

(5) A very important parallel class is AfC. It is the set of all problems that can 
be be solved by a family of polynomial sized circuits with poly-log depth. By poly¬ 
log we mean log^^^^(n). Circuit depth is easily seen to model hardware time. If 
we assume that the circuit is nicely layered, we see that a parallel machine can 
evaluate the circuit layer by layer. This definition of complexity is very idealized. 
For example, communication costs and delays etc. are not taken into consideration. 
But if a problem cannot be solved in even such an idealized model, there is no hope 
of solving the problem on a parallel computer. Note that V has circuits that could 
have polynomial depth. Important problems in AfC are sorting, merging, shortest 
paths, recognition problems concerning chordal graphs, orthogonalization of basis 
vectors, determinant, rank of matrix, eigenvalue computation. In fact, MCOQ is a 
subset of Me. 

(6) In MV instead of looking for a proof or solution to augment the input, we 
could also count the number of valid solutions. For example, the property of a graph 
having a Hamiltonian cycle is in MV. The witness is a cycle in a graph which visits 
every vertex exactly once. Instead, we can count the number of hamiltonian cycles 
in the graph. In general the counting version of MV problems form a class called 
^V. A very important problem in this class is that of computing the permanent. 
This problem is in fact complete for fP. It has already been mentioned that the 
determinant is in MC, which is within V. The class fP is now known to be a 
“big” class. So it is unlikely to have polynomial time algorithms. In this manner, 
complexity theory provides a new perspective to the determinant vs permanent 
question. 

6. Conclusion 

The main motivation for writing this paper is to create an awareness among scien¬ 
tists and engineers- that there is a very fundamental area of research in Computer 
Science, which is relevant to other branches of science and engineering. 

The paper is informal in style and motivates the reader with many examples. 
The paper deals with the most elementary ideas in the field. Randomization is 
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mentioned but no randomized complexity class is introduced in the paper as the 
definitions are technical. Other advanced topics are outside the scope of the current 
paper. It should be added that the area has been around for twenty-five years and 
the last five years have seen some breathtaking results in this area. 
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Abstract. For a class of distributed recursive algorithms, it is shown 
that a stochastic approximation-like tapering stepsize routine suppresses 
the effects of interprocessor delays. 
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1. Introduction 

In the distributed implementation of recursive algorithms, one often has to contend 
with the problem of interprocessor delays. There have been several attempts to 
model and analyse such phenomena mathematically, the earliest perhaps being the 
work of Chazan & Miranker (1969) on linear iterations. A comprehensive survey of 
the work up to late eighties, along with an extensive bibliography, can be found in 
(Bertsekas k Tsitsiklis 1989), chapters 6 and 7. In these references, one observes that 
the distributed algorithms are shown to work as desired only under rather strong 
conditions, such as boundedness of delays and other algorithm-specific restrictions. 
On a different note, the recent work of Gharavi k Anantharam (1992) analyses the 
complex behaviour that can result under stationary delays even in linear iterations. 

The aforementioned works use a constant stepsize for deterministic algorithms. A 
tapering stepsize as in stochastic approximation theory by Benveniste et al (1990) is 
used only when there is a random ‘noise’ component and the aim there is to suppress 
the effect of noise on the asymptotic behavior of the algorithm. We argue here that 
the same scheme also suppresses the effect of delays. The main strength of our 
analysis is that we allow for very general delays, possibly unbounded, correlated and 
nonstationary, as long as a mild ‘moment’ condition is satisfied. Another important 
gain is that our analysis is not very algorithm-specific. It applies simultaneously to 
a large class of algorithms, viz., those whose continuous limit is a so called ‘strict 
Liapunov system’. The latter subsumes a large number of gradient-like algorithms 
currently in vogue among the neural networks community (Hirsch 1987). 

The paper is organized as follows. The next section describes the mathematical 
formulation of the problem and the assumptions. It also defines a strict Liapunov 
system and gives several examples of such systems. The third section proves our 
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main result. The last section concludes with some relevant remarks. 


Problem description 

isider a recursive algorithm in R‘^, d>l, described by 

X(n + l) = X(n) + a(n)F(X(n)) (1) 

here X(n) = [Xi(h), • • •,X(i(n)]' £ with X(0) prescribed, and F{.) = 

■ • ,Fd(.)]^; iJ** —>• is a bounded map satisfying the Lipschitz condition: 

II F{x)-F{y)\\<K\\x-y\l,x,yeR‘‘ 

for some K > 0 (Prime denotes transposition of a vector or a matrix). {a(n)} is 
a prescribed sequence of strictly positive numbers. The i — th row of this vector 
iteration reads 


Xj(n + 1) = Xi(n) + a(n)Fi(Xi(n), ■ ■■,Xd(n)). (2) 

In our model of distributed computation with delays, we replace (2) by 

Xi{n + 1) = Xi{n) + a{n)Fi(Xi{n - Tii{n)), ■ • ■, Xd{n - ndin))) (3) 

where {r,j(n), 1 < i,j < d} are random delays encountered at the (n + 1) — st 
iteration. Our aim is to analyse the system (3) under the following assumptions: 
(Al) a(n) = l/n,n = 1,2, •••, a(0) = 1. 

(A2) The delays {T'£j(n)} satisfy: There exist b,C > 0 such that 

E[{Tij{n))^/X(m),m < n,Tpj{k), k < n,l < p,q < d] < C (4) 

with probability one, for all i, j, n. 

(A3) The ordinary differential equation (ODE) described by 

x(t) = F(x(i)) (5) 

is a ‘strict Liapunov system’ described later in this section. 

Some comments are called for regarding these assumptions. (Al) implies a(n)^ 
< CO, a(n) = oo, which is the condition used in stochastic approximation theory 
to suppress the effect of noise. Our choice of {a(n)} coupled with (4) will simplify 
our analysis considerably. This choice, however, is not very rigid. One could use 
other stochastic approximation-hke tapering stepsize routines in conjunction with 
an appropriate modification of (4), as will become evident later. Note that (4), in 
particular, implies that the conditional distributions of ry given the past are ‘tight’ 
in probability theory parlance. Finally, the Lipschitz condition on F implies that 
(5) has a unique solution for all t > 0. Later on we shall comment on the possibility 
of relaxing this condition. 

A continuously differentiable function V : R+ is said to be a Liapunov func¬ 

tion for (5) if VV.F < 0 everywhere and a strict Liapunov function if in addition, 
VV.F < 0 outside the set Fjp — {z [ F(z) = 0}. Call (5) a strict Liapunov system 
if it has bounded trajectories, Fp consists of isolated points and a strict Liapunov 
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function V exists. (The latter would imply bounded trajectories if V{x) —» oo as 
II X ||—i- 00 .) Some examples of such systems are: 

(i) Gradient system: Consider F = —aVf where a > 0 and f : ^ Ris a, contin¬ 

uously differentiable, proper function (i.e., f{x) —+ oo as || x ||—+ oo) with bounded 
gradient and isolated critical points. l/(.) = /(.) + minf(x) will do the job. 

(ii) Newtonian systems (Vidyasagar 1978): For / as above, consider 

x{t) + h{x{l))x(i) -f- aV/(x(t)) = 0 (6) 

where h : R^ R'^ is bounded Lipschitz. This is Newton’s law in a potential field 
with position-dependent kinetic friction. This can be rewritten as 

x(t) = y{t), y{i) = -h{x{t))y(t) - aVf{x(t)), 

which conforms with (5). Assuming / > 0, the ‘total energy’ V{x,y) = l/2y~+af(x) 
serves as a strict Liapunov function as long as h > 0 outside Ej = {x \ V/(x) = 0). 
For constant h, (6) will be recognized as the continuous analog of ‘gradient descent 
with a momentum term’ for minimizing /. For constant h, if we approximate / by a 
positive definite quadratic form near a local minimum of /, (6) looks like the familiar 
second order linear system of control systems (Ogata 1970) and may be expected to 
behave like one locally. That is, if h is chosen to make the latter ‘underdamped’, it 
will quickly hit a local minimum and then oscillate around it before settling down. 
The oscillations may be quenched by making h position dependent, with low values 
away from Ej and high values on Ej. Preliminary numerical experiments by the 
second author suggest that this is a promising strategy for speed-up. 

(iii) Neural networks: The area of analog neural networks has several examples of 
strict Liapunov systems (Hirsch 1987; Schurmann 1989). Hirsch (1987) describes a 
scheme for building more complicated systems from ‘cascades’ of simpler ones, while 
Cohen (1992) considers the ‘inverse problem’ of constructing a strict Liapunov sys¬ 
tem with a prescribed equilibrium behaviour. 

(iv) Fixed point algorithms: Recall the norms || . ||p,p G [l,oo], on R'^ defined by: 
for X = [xi, • • - jXd]' G R'^, 

ii«ii. = (jE 

\ j=i 

II a: ||co = max | Xj 

Suppose F{x) — G{x) — x where G satisfies: 

II G{x) - G{y) i|p< a || x-y\\p,x,y& R^, 

for some a G (0, l),p G [l,oo]. Then by the ‘contraction mappiirg’ theorem (Bert- 
sekas k Tsitsiklis 1989), Ep is a singleton {x*} (say). Then V{x) =|| x — x* ||p 
serves as a strict Liapunov function (Borkar k Soumyanath 1994). (One should 
note that V is not differentiable everywhere for p = 1, oo, but this does not pose 
any problems, Borkar k Soumyanath 1994). 


i/p 


1 1 < p < oo. 
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Our results will imply that discrete time, distributed implementations of (i) - (iv) 
above will asymptotically track the continuous dynamics under (Al) - (A2). 

We conclude this section by recalling from Hirsch (1987) a result that will be 
central to our analysis. For given T,5 > 0, a (T, 5)~ perturbed trajectory of (5) is a 
(possibly discontinuous) function y : [0, oo) —»• such that the following conditions 
hold; There is an increasing sequence Tj oo and solutions G [rj,Tj+i] of 

(5) such that Tj+i —Tj > T for all j = 1, 2, • • • , and 

||y(t)-x^(i) 11<5, T,- <t 

Theorem 1. Hirsch (1987) for a strict Liapunov system (5), for any T,£ > Q, these 
exists a So = 6o(T, e) > 0 such that ifQ<6< So, then any limit point of a {T,S)— 
perturbed trajectory y(.) is within e of a point p £ Ep- Moreover, if y(0) is in ike 
domain of attraction of a stable equilibrium point q £ Ef, then for sufficiently small 
6, we can take p = q. 

The way we shall use this result is by showing that a suitably interpolated version 
of (3) is in fact a (T, 6)— perturbed trajectory of (5). The details are carried out in 
the next section. 


3. Main result 

We shall proceed through a sequence of lemmas. Let T > 0 and define time se¬ 
quences {tn} and {Tn] as follows; 

to — To = 0. 

n 

tn = XI 

t = l 

Tn = min{tm \tm>Tn-l + T},n>l. 

Then T„ = tm(n) for a strictly increasing sequence {m(n)} and T„ £ [T„_i + 
T,T„_i + T+ 1] for all n. Let J„ = [rn,T„+i],n > 1. Let x(t),t £ J„, be a solution 
of (5) with a:(r„) = X(m(n)) and define y{t),t £ J„, by; 

y(T„) = x(T„), 

y{tm(n)+k+l') — y{tm{n)+h) + •^(y(^m(n)+i))(^m(n)-|-J:+l — ^ni(n)+it)j 
with y(.) linearly interpolated on the intervals [tm(n)+j!i fm(r»)+ib+i]• Let e > 0. 

Lemma 1. For sufficiently large n, 

sup II x{i) - y(t) |1< e. 

n 

Proof. For i G In, let y(t) — j ^ t). 

Then for i £ In, 


yit) 


y{Tn) + 


[ * nyi9{‘ 


)))ds, 
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x(t) = x(Tn)+ [ F(x{s))ds. 

*jTn 

Letting K,K' be resp. the Lipschitz constant of and a bound on F, we have 


f II vis) - yig(s)) 11'( 

■iTn 

. t m(n+l) 

< K \\x{s)-y{s)\\ds + KK' ' 


x{t) - y{t) II < K [ II x{s) - y{s) || ds + K 

t 


where we use the fact that 


11 y{^) - y{U) ||< K' I tj+i - ti I for i e 

The claim now follows from the Gronwall lemma (Vidyasagar 1978, pp. 292) and 
the summability of G 

Next, write (3) as a vector iteration 

X(n+l) = X(n)+i2(n) 
n 

with appropriately defined Z{n) = [2'i(n), • • •, Zd{n)]' and set 

Z(n) = E\Z{n')lX{m), m < n, Tij(k), k < n,l <i,j < d], n > 0, 
where the conditional expectation is componentwise. Let 

Mn=f2k^{i)-Zii)),n>0. 

Lemma 2. {M„} converges as n -+ oo, with probability one. 


Proof. {M„} is seen to be a d-dimensional martingale (Neveu 1975) satisfying 

II M„+i - M„ ||< 21<'d/n. 


Thus, 

^[|| Mn+I - M„ ||2 /Mt,k<n]< K"/n^ 

for a suitable K” > 0. Since the right hand side is summable, the claim follows 
from Proposition VII-2-3(c), pp.149-150 (Neveu 1975). □ 


Lemma 3. There exist C, r > 0, iV > 1 such that for all n> N, 

||P(X(n))-i(n) ||<CK- 

Proof. Writing Z{n) = [Zi(n), ■ ■ ■, Zd(n)]', we shall compare Fi(X{n)), Zi(n), for a 
fixed i,l < i < d. Let 1 > c > 0. We have 


lFi(X(n))-Zi(n)l 

< E[\ Fi{X(n)) - Zi{n) | I{Tij{n) < nf for ail j)IX{m),m < n,Tpg(k), 
k < n,l < p,q < d] + Ell Zi(X(n)) - Zi(n) | I{rij(n) > nf for some j}jX{m), 
m < n,Tpq{k),k < n,l < p,q < d]. 
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The second term can be bounded by 2K’Cd/n^'^ in view of (4) and the Chebyshev 
inequality. Let n = the integer part of Let n be large enough so that n > n. 
Then for m <n, 

” 1 _ 

II X{n) - Xin - m) ||< K' E % i 

fcsn—n 

for a suitable constant K > 0. Thus the first term above may be bounded by 
The claim follows. Q 

Now define > 0, by; X(t„) = X(n) for n > 0, with X(.) defined by linear 

interpolation on each internal > 0. For the next lemma, fix a sample 

point for which the conclusions of lemma 2 hold. 

Lemma 4- For sulRcie*itIy large n, 

sup ||X(t)-y(t) ||<e. 

In 

Proof. Let n > 1. For i > m(n), we have 

= X{ti) + \F(X{ti)) + - F(X(ti)) + \{Z{i) - Z(i)). 

I t % 

Define fi = M,- - Mm(^n),Xi+i = ^(L+i) - 6 for i > m(n) with Xm(n) = X(m(n)). 
(Thus ^m(n)-i = 0). Then 

Xi+i = i-i + \FiXi) + |(F(Xi + ^i_i) - F{Xi)) + jiZit) - F(X(ti))). 

Also, 

y(ti+i) = y{ti) + jF(y(ti)). 

Thus for n sufficiently large, lemma 3 leads to 

11 11< (1 + II X, - y{U) II +1 I I 

Let 6 > 0. By lemma 2, for sufficiently large n, 

sup 1 fi |< <5/2, 

*>m(n) 

i>n ^ 

Thus for n sufficiently large, using the inequality 1 + and iterating, one 

has 

sup I! Xi - y(ti) 1|< + K{T + 1))6. 

m{n)<*<m(n-M) 

Since 

sup II Xi - X{ti) j|< 6/2, 

m{n)<i<m(n+l) 
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the claim follows on choosing 6 sufficiently small and observing that X(.), t/(.) are 
linearly interpolated from their values at {tj}. □ 

We are now ready to prove our main result. 

Theorem 2. The iteration (3) converges with probability one to a single point in 
Ep. Furthermore, the iterates visit the basin of attraction of a stable equilibrium 
point in Ep infinitely often if and only if they converge to the same. 

Proof. From lemmas 1, 4 and theorem 1, it follows that the limit points of the 
iteration (3) are in Ep. The fact that the stepsize a(n) is monotonically decreasing 
to zero ensures that the set of limit points is connected. Since Ep consists of isolated 
points, the set of limit points must therefore be a singleton. The first claim follows. 
The second claim follows from the second half of theorem 1. O 

Note that the property of a point being in the ba.sin of attraction of a stable equi¬ 
librium point is generic for strict Liapunov systems. Thus the behaviour described 
in the second half of the theorem is generic. 


4. Concluding remarks 

We conclude by pointing out additional advantages of our model and some possible 
generalizations. 

(i) Note that our model does not recjuire that each value of i — th component com¬ 
puted at some stage be transmitted to the processor computing j — th component, 
or that the latter use it even when he receives it. The only requirements are that (a) 
if computation of i — th component requires the previous value of j — th component, 
then the latter be transmitted to i infinitely often, (b) the receivc'd value of the 
same, if used by i, be used without too much delay, i.e., such that (A2) holds. Of 
course, this concerns only the convergence of (3), not the speed thereof, which is a 
far more delicate issue that needs further study. 

(ii) Several of our assumptions could be relaxed at the expense of additional tech¬ 
nicalities. We have already mentioned that other choices of {a(n)) with ~ 

oo,^„a(n)^ < oo, could be explored. Boundedness and Lipschitz conditions on 
F could be dropped to some extent. For example, F being locally Lipschitz with 
atmost linear growth will suffice for the global existence of a solution to (5). Al¬ 
ternatively, the condition that V is proper will do. The use of Lipschitz condition 
in our proofs can be replaced by locally Lipschitz property if we show a priori the 
fact that the iterates of (3) remain in a bounded set with probability one. Stochas¬ 
tic Liapunov arguments may help here. Finally, the proof of theorem 1 in Hirsch 
(1987) seems to extend easily to the case when Ep is not necessarily a collection of 
isolated points, but contains connected sets of local minima any two of which are 
separated by an amount exceeding a fixed A > 0. Hirsch (1987) does not deem 
this situation interesting because Ep being a set of isolated points is generic from 
structural stability point of view. Nevertheless, one does encounter the more general 
situation mentioned above in ‘learning’ and ‘identification’ applications because of 
overparametrized model sets and therefore merits attention. 

(iii) In stochastic approximation (Benveniste et al 1990), one studies iterations of 
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the type 


X[n + 1) = A'(n) + a{n)G{X(n),^{n)) 


(7) 


with a prescribed Ar( 0 ), {a(n)} as above, and {^(n)} (in the simplest case) is a 
sequence of independent and identically distributed random variables, interpreted 
as ‘noise'. Under mild conditions, one shows (Benveniste ei al 1990) that this 
iteration tracks the continuous dynamics (5) with F defined by 


F{x) = j G{x,y)ii[dy), 

j .1 being the law of ^i. If this F satisfies the conditions of this paper, our analysis 
extends to the distributed version of (7) with delays as in (3), satisfying (A2). This 
requires very minor modifications in the proof. An important special case is when 
G{x, y) = -V/(x - y) with / as in example (i) of section 2. If y has a density ip, F 
becomes 

i^(a.’) = - j y)Vf(y]dy. ( 8 ) 

If 95 is a ‘nice’ i.e. sufficently smooth function, F may be viewed as a low pass 
filtered version of V/, or equivalently, gradient of a low pass'filtered version of F. 
If F is jagged with several small, sharp valleys, it is not amenable for gradient- 
based methods and the right dose of low pass filtering may be expected to replace 
it by a better behaved function without significantly perturbing the location of 
Argmin (/). In this viewpoint, {^„} is not ‘noise’, but a benign randomization that 
may be deliberately introduced to achieve the same effect as the computationally 
expensive convolution in ( 8 ). One may hope to further improve on the performance 
of this algorithm by progressively decreasing the extent of low pass filtering, e.g., 
by replacing the above algorithm by 


X{n + 1) = A'(n) -b a(n)(-V/(A'(n) - b{n)an))) 

where {^(n)} are i.i.d., zero mean and {b{n)] decrease to zero at a rate slower than 
that of {a(n)}. This is closely related to a special case of a broad class of algo¬ 
rithms studied by Gelfand &; Mitter (1992). The.se algorithms asymptotically track 
not an ODE as in (5), but a time-inhomogeneous stochastic differential equation. 
(In fact, the latter is precisely the Langevin algorithm of continuous time simulated 
annealing.) It would be interesting to extend our analysis to algorithms of this type. 
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Abstract. In this survey we present an overview of the current state- 
of-the-art and the future issues to be resolved for the deployment of 
integrated communications networks based on the Asynchronous Trans¬ 
fer Mode (ATM) Our presentation is from the perspective of traffic and 
congestion control and management issues which hold the key to the suc¬ 
cessful achievement of this deployment since it is mainly in these aspects 
that ATM networks differ from conventional communication networks. 

Keywords. ATM; Traffic characterization; control; quality of service. 


1. Introduction 

In the past the evolution of telephone and data networks has gone ahead indepen¬ 
dently, the former was performed by the telephone companies while the latter was 
done by the computing community (the ARPAnet being the case in point). This 
has basically involved the setting up of a parallel infrastructure or communications 
backbone suited to the needs of the traffic characteristics of each service. With the 
need for economic efficiency and a convergence in the demands from both directions 
to provide a reliable, high bandwidth communications backbone to offer enhanced 
or new services, there was a consensus in the seventies to develop Integrated Ser¬ 
vices Digital Networks (ISDN) which would provide a common access for data as 
well as voice traffic. The ISDN concept was based upon a digital telephone network 
using common channel signalling to allow basic access rates based upon multiples 
of 64 kbits/s which is the fundamental building block of ISDN services. However 
real integration was not performed since the two traditional transfer modes were 
coexisting just behind the access point. 
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With the explosion in the communication needs in the eighties driven by the need 
to provide access to traffic requiring much higher bandwidth (bitrates) than was 
anticipated the transition towards Broadband ISDN (B-ISDN) networks was made. 
The idea of B-ISDN is very revolutionary compared to ISDN since the goal is to 
provide not only a common access to all existing and future communication services 
but also a common transfer mode to allow an efficient and transparent transport of 
information while assuring a service dependent Quality of Service (QoS) which is 
usually specified in terms of delay and/or loss constraints. 

Due to the extremely high speeds required for some applications such as real-time 
video and medical imaging it was quickly realized that the conventional 7-layer ISO 
architecture on which ISDN is based as well as the error and congestion control 
procedures existing in layer 2 and 3 would be the limiting bottleneck. This is due 
to the fact that many of the control procedures associated with traffic management 
procedures in a X.25-like network such as link-by-link error control would inhibit 
the speeds and are not necessary thanks to the use of virtually ferror-free optical 
fiber transmission links. Besides the ability to react to congestion through feedback 
would be impossible since by the time the information is fed back the state of the 
network could be vastly different making the information completely useless. Thus, 
it was natural for introducing a change in paradigms in the way traffic management 
and control is to be done. 

The shift in paradigms meant that to achieve high speeds it is essential to reduce 
the overheads by the migration of "intelligence” towards the perimeter or input 
nodes while providing a ’’transparent” high-speed and reliable communication link 
between user and destination. In addition the network architecture should incorpo¬ 
rate the flexibility of providing the nice features of circuit-switched networks and 
the flexibility and efficiency of packet switched networks. These characteristics are 
to be found in the concept of the Asyschronous Transfer Mode (ATM), originally 
proposed by CNET in France, which was adopted as the standard by the ITU-T 
(successor to the CCITT) in 1989 (1.121 1989) The basic concept of ATM is to 
provide a powerful inter-connection medium with limited functionalities (’’intelli¬ 
gence”) but offering high performance in terms of bandwidth, QoS and access. This 
would allow for the means to integrate all existing services and offer high bit-rates 
to end users through a paring down of the number of layers of the protocols. 

In order to appreciate the issues it is worth examining the current services that 
are envisaged and why the traffic engineering issues are central to the design of 
ATM networks. Before we do so we state a few provisos; this paper is not an 
introduction to ATM networks (for an introduction to ATM see CNET (1991) and 
Minzer (1989)) rather this paper highlights the traffic engineering issues with a 
presentation of the basic problems, current trends and future issues to be resolved 
if the goal of providing a fully integrated, versatile and reliable communications 
network is to be realized. The second point is that we do not survey all the trends 
but restrict ourselves to the issues in the context of standards that have been agreed 
upon since if future research is to have any impact it must be within the guidelines 
of the standards. Finally the issues presented here are-not exhaustive ^nd research 
in this area is being pursued actively the world over. 

Let us begin with standard telephone traffic. The analog voice signal is sampled 
and digitized, resulting in a continuous bit stream: 1 byte every 125^s. The main 
constraints to handle such a service are: no variation in the transport delay of 
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successive bytes (or at least a very limited variation in case of packetized voice), low 
delay (say around 20ms to avoid the need for echo cancelling), allowable losses upto 
ratios around 10“^, low cost (in terms of complexity) of end equipment. 

Data transfer is another kind of service, with different characteristics; information 
arrives in long blocks (from kbytes to Gbytes in the case of file transfers); there is 
usually no constraint on the delay or on its variation; loss must be kept minimum 
- less than 10~®; the complexity of existing end equipment eases implementing 
elaborate procedures. 

Naturally, all intermediate cases could be imagined. Video for professional or 
entertainement usage; high quality sound; etc. In each case, the service may be 
characterized in terms of delay or loss constraints and of bandwidth requirements. 
It is characterized also by the statistical description of the data flow to be carried. 
Note that most services to come will be multimedia, meaning a mix of basic services 
in a single offer. 

The coexistence of these services puts strong requirements on the network. This 
has been summarized under the concept of irdnsparency: the source generates its 
traffic at its own rate, and ideally the network should carry the traffic at the same 
rate and without any alteration. 

In order to fulfill the above requirements, all services in the B-ISDN are offered 
above a common medium, the ATM network, that provides basic and powerful in¬ 
terconnection facilities. Information is segmented into fixed-size cells at network 
input nodes. The cell consists of a 48-byte information field and a 5-byte header. 
Cells are carried along Virtual Path Connections (VPC) or Virtual Circuit Connec¬ 
tions (VCC), identified by the VPI- and VCI-field of the header. The ATM layer 
performs only routing operations. No error detection/correction takes place in the 
network (note however that the header is protected by a 1-byte CRC field: cells 
with corrupted headers are discarded). 

The ATM layer of the B-ISDN performs the basic transport function in a simple 
and efficient way. All its complex procedures are hardware-implemented, yielding a 
high performance level and the capability to operate at high bandwidths. Specific 
additionnal functionalities, such as jitter or error correction, are to be offered on a 
per-service basis, by an ad-hoc “ATM Application Layer” (AAL). Thus we can view 
the ATM layer as a fixed and short size cell relay network. 

Note that the existence of VPC as well as VCC allows for a wide range of semi¬ 
permanent and switched accesses. 

This organization aims at giving the B-ISDN the higher “flexibility” - ease in 
introducing new services with specific Quality of Service constraints. 

However, a problem arises concerning traffic and congestion control. With tra¬ 
ditional circuit switched networks, a source cannot exceed the basic rate offered 
to it (64 kbit/s, in telephone network). Most of the time, the ATM network will 
offer the source full access to a 150 Mbit/s link. In X.25-like packet networks, 
link-by-linkj congestion control and acknowledgments prevent a source from flood¬ 
ing the network with its traffic. The lack of elaborate protocols in the ATM layer 
prevents the network management from relying on such procedures. In addition 
the sheer speeds makes the introduction of state dependent control mechanisms of 
limited value except in the case of congestion notification etc. and at the stage of 
admitting a connection. Hence, traffic control procedures must rely on “open-loop” 
measures, i.e., ensuring that traffic inputted into the network behaves “well”. This 
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basically implies that the traffic control mechanisms have to do the job of verifying 
the conformance of each traffic stream with the amount of resources allocated to 
the connection and the state of the network. 

The aim of this paper is to point out how traffic and congestion control happens 
to be the central issue in ATM networks and the current approaches to address these 
problems. 

The organization of this paper is as follows: In §1 we describe the challenge 
of traffic and congestion control and in particular, we discuss the issue of source 
characterization and the Quality of Service, source policing. Call Acceptance Control 
which is the procedure by which a call is accepted and the appropriate bandwidth 
allocated. In §2 we discuss the present status of traffic control in ATM networks. 
In Section 3 we discuss the issues which still require further studies like the one 
related to the choice of a multiplexing scheme to offer appropriate bandwidth which 
is aimed at increasing netw’ork efficiency. 

2. Challenge of traffic and congestion control 

One of the basic features of ATM networks is that at call set-up a negotiation 
takes place between the source and network. The source is supposed to indicate 
its characteristics and requirements in terms of QoS (loss probabilities, delays etc.) 
and the network decides whether to accept the connection. Based on the QoS 
and source characteristics the network makes decisions to allocate the appropriate 
bandwidth and buffers etc. and the network is committed to deliver the QoS if 
the the sources conforms with respect to its characterization. Of course due to the 
stochastic variation in the cells emitted by a source there could be a potential gain to 
statistically multiplex the different sources to gain efficiency of goodput (throughput 
meeting QoS). For this an efficient characterization of the source is needed. 

For a source to declare its complete statistical characterizat ion is completely un¬ 
reasonable and besides the statistics could be alterred (especially in the case of 
VPC) so one has to seek robust techniques for source characterization with a mini¬ 
mal amount of information to be conveyed. In addition such a minimal characteri¬ 
zation can only hold in some approximate sense (i.e., with a closing error) since it 
is unreasonable to presume that a source will .obey the characteristics conveyed in 
an absolute sense. 

Once resources are committed on acceptance of a connection, the network must 
ensure that the source conforms to the declared characteristics. This control function 
has been termed source policing and lack, of such a control will affect the QoS of 
background connections when the network tries to maximize efficiency. 

According to the ITU-T (1.371 1993), a source submitting a connection request 
must provide a set of parameters to the network, the Source Traffic Descriptor, 
whose contents are meant to capture the source intrinsic behaviour. These param¬ 
eters are part of a traffic contract negotiated between the user and the network. 
The Source Traffic Descripior (STD) is a subset of the ATM Traffic Descriptor; in 
addition to traffic parameters, the contract also covers Quality of Service objectives 
and Cell Delay Variation tolerances. The declared traffic parameters must then be 
enforced (policed) by the network to protect the grade of service offered to compliant 
connections. 

Hence one of the great challenges is to give an adequate characterization of source 
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traffic based on a minimal description. The source characterization must also offer 
maximum flexibility to the source in the way its traffic is generated. 

2.1 Characterizing source traffic 

There are various ways to describe the cell stream issued by a source. On the one 
hand, one can classify the sources according to their statistical pattern; on the other 
hand, “significant” parameters must be defined, to quantify the corresponding traffic 
process. 

Significant parameters should measure the way the given source may influence 
the network behaviour (i.e., the impact on other already set-up connections), and 
should allow us to compute the QoS the network may offer the new connection. A 
typical scenario for the selection of source traffic parameters’ is in the framework of 
figure 1. All sources share a common communication resource, and are multiplexed 
through a finite-size buffer. The STDs must allow us to estimate the resulting QoS, 
typically loss probability and delay. 


Finite-capacity Multiplexer 


Source-' 

/ 

Other sources 

Figure 1. The queueing model of multiplexing sources 

An important parameter arises naturally, it is the peak cell rate. This is the 
maximum rate at which the source is able to send data and can be viewed as the 
minimum interval between two consecutive cells. Its formal definition in the ITU-T 
framework calls for the Equivalent Termina/formalism (1.371 1993). Standardiza¬ 
tion efforts at the ITU-T have focused so far only on issues related to the peak cell 
rate. 

Before we discuss the problem of source characterization beyond the peak cell 
rate, it is important to note that as a first cut the following categories of sources 
are naturally identified. 

Constant bit rate source (CBR): This is the simplest case; the source generates a 
cell periodically, at its cell peak rate. The usual telephone traffic belongs to this 
class (64 kbit/s is 1 cell every 6 ms). 

Variable bit rate source (VBR): The simplest video transmission would generate 
CBR streams. However, video coders efficiently compress the information stream, 
resulting in variable bit rates. The VBR source is described as having a long¬ 
term bandwidth requirement significantly lower than its peak cell rate, with an 
instantaneous demand varying continuously. Many applications can be viewed as 
VBR sources (interactive data processing, for instance). 

Sporadic source (on/off source): This type of VBR source corresponds to a two- 
state CBR source. During the “On” state, the source generates a continuous stream. 
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During the “Off’ state, the source remains silent. This definition can be generalized 
by allowing the process to switch between several CBR levels. Usually, the sojourn 
in each state has a random duration. One can give numerous examples of this kind 
of source. File transfer and still picture transmission (medical imaging) are the 
simplest representatives. For such applications, the peak cell rate of the “On” state 
is generally quite higher than the mean (it conditions the duration to transmit the 
picture). 

Note that a “good” traffic parameter should be intrinsic, enforceable and usable 
in the allocation process. Various parameters have been proposed to the purpose of 
source characterization beyond the peak cell rate to allow statistical multiplexing. 
The first one is the mean bii rate. Roughly, this is the rate at which cells arrive, 
estimated over a long period of time. Note that only a Poisson arrival process is 
fully characterized by this parameter. Note also that enforcing such a parameter 
would, in general, require measures on a very long period. 

The hursiiness is the ratio of the peak to the mean cell rates. It is introduced as 
a way to quantify the variability of the arrival process. 

Other ways can be used to describe the variability, and the correlation of the 
cell flow. For instance, let N{t) be the number of cells arriving in (0,i]. One can 
compute the mean and variance of N{t), and the “Index of Dispersion for Counis''' 
is defined as J(f) = Var[A^(t)]/jE^[N’(f)]. One should choose one point of l{i), for 
instance the maximum value, or the limit as t > oo, etc. 

These parameters undoubtedly present interesting features; unfortunately, it is 
not clear how they can be used to allocate resources in a statistical multiplexing 
context and how they could be efficiently enforced. 

Another approach of the source characterization consists in postulating a source 
process of the type “n-stage Markov Modulated Bernoulli Process” (MMBPn): in 
each stage, cells are sent according to a pure chance process (Bernoulli), and jumps 
between states occur according to a Markov process. The parameters are chosen 
such that the MMBP “looks like” the actual process. 

It must be remarked that, for a statistically well-defined class of sources, efficient 
traffic descriptors can be found. For instance, an On/Off source is perfectly char¬ 
acterized by the length of the emission and silence intervals; the Poisson arrival 
process is fully characterized by the parameter “A”. Unfortunately, this kind of 
characterization is of little value since the network would have to identify both the 
class and the corresponding parameters which could be only done theoretically with 
an infinite record. 

To circumvent these difficulties an approach that has been adopted within the 
standardization bodies is to search for algorithmic rules i.e., rules such that if the cell 
couiii confirms according to some parameters within a prescribed time-interval then 
the source is said to be conforming. A second and more recent approach is via the 
use of the notion of ’’effective bandwidths” which tries to identify a single parameter 
associated with a source such that if bandwidth greater than the effective bandwidth 
is allocated the cell stream will meet the required QoS. We briefly discuss these issues 
and a more recent approach due to the authors based on quantile measures. 

Algorithmic descriptors: Recently an algorithmic procedure called the Generic Cell 
Rate (GCRA) orum. This is very close to the (<r, p) characterization introduced by 
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Cruz (1991). These methods are in fact a particular instance of a broader class of 
algorithmic characterizations as shown by Berger (1994). The idea is that an arriv41 
stream is said to be (c, p) constrained if in the interval [to,i] 

7V[io,<] < p(t -tQ) + a- 

Suppose that the traffic stream is (cr, p) constrained for all t, then it is easy to see 
that from the above form the mean rate is bounded by p and cr is a measure of 
tolerance (a measure of variability) of the stream. Of course it is difficult a priori 
for a source to give such a characterization but such a characterization is directly 
enforceable by a simple leaky bucket (see discussion below in the context of control). 
These descriptors have gained much acceptance due to their simple characterization 
and the means to enforce the parameters. However such a characterization does 
not yield tight performance bounds since it is essentially a deterministic measure 
which gives “worst-case” bounds. Much work needs to be done on obtaining tight 
bounds from which we can study the multiplexing gains when several streams are 
multiplexed on a common line. 


Effective bandwidths: The notion of an effective bandwidth of a source was first 
introduced by Hui (1988). The idea is to specify a single parameter called the 
effective bandwidth such that if the effective bandwidth is less than the multiplex 
rate (bandwidth allocated) the QoS constraints are met. This idea has been further 
refined by Kelly (1991) for shared resource systems and in the context of buffered 
resources by Elwalid & Mitra (1993). More recently a detailed exposition of this idea 
and its relation to the so-called rate functions in large deviations theory has been 
presented by Whitt (1995). By now the idea is fairly well understood for buffered 
and unbuffered .systems when viewed as systems in isolation with a given mix of 
traffic. We briefly discuss this idea below. 

Suppose there are N types of ON-OFF sources whose ON distributions are speci¬ 
fied by Fi{x),i = 1,.., N. Suppose the sources wish to access a common multiplex of 
bandwidth C and a given source requires one unit of bandwidth when ON. Suppose 
we wish to allocate bandwidth such that the loss probability is less than e~'^. Then 
it has been shown by Hui that there exists a parameter a,(T't) which depends on C 
and 7 such that if 

then the sources will suffer blocking less than e"'*'. Kelly (1991) showed this also 
holds for delay constraints. The parameter ai is called the effective bandwidth and 
represents the bandwidth requirements of the source to meet its QoS constraint. 
Note ai(Fi) < 1. 

One of the important issues to resolve is given that there is a new request for a 
connection can one compute the effective bandwidth of the new connection without 
recalculating the effective bandwidths of all existing connections and the effects of 
the scheduling policies? Recent work on the notion of “decoupling bandwidths” 
by Di Vecinia et al (1994) is a step towards this direction but appears overly con¬ 
servative. Moreover in the buffered resources context, the effective bandwidth is 
asymptotic as the buffer size increases and thus reduced utility since large buffers 
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will contribute to longer delays. Another issue concerns the enforcement of such a 
parameter. Nevertheless this does not mean that such a concept is not useful. 

Ttme-quaniile measures: While characterizing source behavior with one or a few 
parameters is a worthy goal it is of interest to ask the question what statistic as¬ 
sociated with the arrival counting process (other than the obvious true interarrival 
distributions) characterizes the process from the point of view of performance and 
control objectives? In recent work Rosenberg ct al (1993) showed that the so-called 
time-£-quantiie process yields such a useful criterion. The time-quantile process as¬ 
sociated with a point process is the function, denoted M^{T) which corresponds to 
the (1 — e) quantile for the number of counts in an interval of length T. If e corre¬ 
sponds to the loss level required such a function determines the maximum number 
of arrivals in an interval of length T with prob (1—e). It can be shown that statistics 
such as the indices of dispersion, mean and burst rate can be extracted from such a 
measure which can be determined empirically if the source is stationary in the long 
term [?]. Moreover this measure is directly enforceable. If one defines the function 
r(r) corresponding to the maximum number of cells accepted by a leaky bucket in 
any interval of length T then a cell loss rate < e is assured if (T) < r{T) for 
every T (Rosenberg h Lague 1994) 

In spite of the above developments traffic characterization remains an important 
issue since the gains of statistical multiplexing can only be achieved by a tight char¬ 
acterization which may imply complex procedures at the user end for determining 
it and heavy signalling to pass the information to the network. Moreover, in some 
remarkable empirical measurements on the aggregated LAN traffic reported by Le- 
land et al (1994) it has been suggested that such traffic has fractal characteristics. 
This renders much of the issues such as effective bandwidths moot since the long 
range dependence makes the distributions heavy tailed and hence large deviations 
approaches might fail. Recently, Norros (1994) studied a model based on a simpli¬ 
fication that the fractal traffic is modeled as a shifted fractional Brownian motion. 
Even based on this approximation he showed that the loss characteristics are cru¬ 
cially dependent on the Hurst parameter (which governs the rate of decay of the 
covariance and is a measure of the fractal dimension) and furthermore that having 
long buffers does not improve the situation and thus this type of traffic must be 
included into the categories of traffic models. 

For a comprehensive survey of source characterization, the reader is referred to 
Roberts (1991) and the recent proceedings of the International Teletraffic Congress 
(Labetoulle & Roberts 1994). 

2.2 Open-loop control of a source 

As already mentioned, in the ATM context feedback or reactive control of sources 
is not feasible due to the high delay-bandwidth product. This is due to the fact 
that the delays in feeding back the status of the links are of comparable order to 
the transmission times so that by the time status information is received the state 
could be drastically different making the information useless. Hence the way the 
control function is envisaged is via open-loop or pro-active means by which desirable 
behaviour is enforced at the input point. In the ATM context this is referred to as 
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source policing. The requirements of such a control mechanism are that the function 
must be easy to implement and must react fast to non conforming behavior while 
being transparent to conforming streams. 

The problem could be mathematically posed as follows; Let (p{.) denote the polic¬ 
ing control which acts on the input stream A{0,t) yielding an output stream D(0,i) 
i.e., 

yp(^(0,0)-D(0,0 

Then the requirement is that D(Q,t) which is the policed input to the network must 
be such that it conforms with the negotiated contract to meet the QoS and 
should be maximal i.e., the amount of throughput should be maximized. 

It turns out that the map (p(.) which is optimal is the so-called ieaky bucket (LB 
for short) mechanism which we describe below; consider a virtual queue in which 
service tokens are generated at constant rate R and an arriving cell consumes a 
service token. There are a maximumof N tokens available and thus if on arrival there 
are no tokens available then the corresponding cell is either dropped or “tagged” 
depending on the philosophy of the network (see below). Note when service tokens 
are available the cells transit through the LB without incurring any delay. 

Let r(T) denote the maximum number of cells accepted in an interval of length 
T by the mechanism (r{T) is a deterministic upper-bound on the number of cells 
allowed by the LB to enter the network over any time interval of length T). Then 
it is easy to see that r{T) < N + RT or it is (//, R) constrained at the output. The 
interpretation is that N is the maximum instantaneous burst allowed and R the 
hound on the long-term average. 

This is a particularly simple mechanism and was proposed by Turner (1986) in 
his seminal paper. The optimality of the mechanism in the sense that it is the 
mechanism which maximizes the throughput subject to the {N, R) constraint on 
the output stream was recently shown by Anantharam & Konstantopouios\l994). 

ITU-T has defined an algorithm which generalizes the LB: it is the ViTtual 
Scheduling Algorithm. (VSA) - or Continuous State Leaky Bucket (1.371 1993). It 
can be seen as a LB where the parameters N and T —l/R would not be restricted 
to integer numbers. 

In spite of the simple form of the control mechanism the problem of controlling a 
source is far from trivial which we discuss below. 

Ideally, a Source Traffic Descriptor (STD) should be controlled at the interface 
point between the source and the network. Actually, the control process may not 
be performed at such a point, most of the time; as illustrated on figure 2, either 
the source is connected by means of a customer equipment (e.g., a local network), 
or the control is performed at an Inter-Carrier Interface (ICI). As a consequence, 
the control device only measures the source process “corrupted” by one or more 
exogeneous processes. Some parameters have to be set in the traffic contract, in 
order to take into account the modification of the STDs in the customer equipment. 

Of primary concern here is the perturbation on the cell arrival process of the source 
to be controlled. Let us assume, for simplicity, that a CBR source is observed. Cells 
ought to be detected at epochs of the form To + kT (T is the emission period). Most 
of the time, cells encounter some Cell Delay Variation (also called jitter) - that is 
they arrive sooner or later as compared with theoretical epochs. Possibly, one may 
even observe iarsfs of cells (i.e., groups of back to back cells). Since the phenomenon 
is inherent to an asynchronous transfer mode, this is the task of the control process 
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to take it into account. The influence of the jitter must be upperbounded and the 
tolerance of the control algorithm must be tuned accordingly. 

It has been recognized that cell jitter is composed of two basic complementary 
phenomenons, namely cell clumping and cell dispersion (Roberts & Guillemin 1992). 
To illustrate the cell clumping effect, consider an initially periodic cell stream with 
period T passing through an ATM network. When this cell stream is observed 
at some point along the connection it may happen that the distance between two 
consecutive cells is less than the initial period T because of random delays. This is 
precisely what is called cell clumping. Its impact on the ATM layer performance is 
obvious since by creating bursts, it may affect the Cell Loss Ratios and thus must 
be controlled for the ATM layer sake (this has been realized a long time ago and 
cell clumping is taken care of in 1.371 (see below)). It may also happen that two 
consecutive cells experience increasing delays so that their inter-arrival time at the 
oljservation point is greater than the initial period T, giving rise to a cell gap in 
the cell stream. This is the phenomenon of cell dispersion, which is critical for 
connections supporting a circuit emulation (e.g., ATM Adaptation Layer, AAL, of 
type 1) and/or when resequencing (e.g., two-layer video) has to be performed in the 
receiving terminal. 

Corresponding to each control device, one can define the worst-case traffic. This 
is the “worst” source that is observed as conforming to the negotiated contract. 
By “worst source” is meant here the source inducing the higher loss ratio for its 
companion flows in any queue, like the one of figure 1. The safest approach is then 
to allocate resources based on the worst case traffic, the general belief concerning 
the worst case traffic for a LB is that the worst case is given by an On/Off periodic 
source filling the bucket with a burst at its peak rate and then remaining silent 
during a time just long enough to regenerate all the credits. For instance, assume 
one intends to control the peak rate of a CBR source, with a Leaky-Bucket, of 
parameters (i?, iV). The worst-case source corresponding to the {R, AI)-LB is an 
On/Off process, with On periods generating iV/(l - R) cells and silent periods of 
duration N/R. The network accepting the CBR source must be ready to carry in 
fact such an On/Off process. See Doshi (1993) for more considerations about the 
meaning o be given to the concept of “worst case source”. 

Numerous studies have been done (see Rathgeb 1991) concerning the capabilities 
and relative performances of these mechanisms. Is it possible for instance to control 
the mean rate - say m - of a connection? Let us try a LB with R slightly higher 
than m. The value of N has to be chosen such as to compensate for statistical 
fluctuations in the cell generation process which implies in general the use of a large 
A which results in poor response time and protection against bursts. Similarly, 
controlling the peak rate D would require R around D, and theoretically A = 1 
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would be sufficient if there was no jitter but N should compensate for jitter. It is 
seen that in order to control by a LB the mean rate (resp. the peak rate) of a source 
that has been modified by an exogeneous process, the leak rate R should be chosen 
as an upper-bound of the mean rate (resp. peak rate) and N should be chosen to 
account for the allowed “modification”, i.e., the jitter. 

All studies (see Rathgeb 1991 for instance) show clearly the impo-ssibility to con¬ 
trol any statistical parameter, as for instance a mean rate, or an IDI. 

Tw'o reasons can explain this: first of all, a statistical descriptor makes sense only 
for a source known to belong to a well-defined “class” (this is the case if the source 
is a Poisson process; its mean rate is described by A; but the Poisson nature of 
the source has to be checked at the same time. Otherwise, there exists an infinite 
number of ways for a process to achieve a given “mean rate”); secondly, a statistical 
parameter requires often lengthy measurement procedures - since they are defined 
as ergodic limits and thus of limited value due to the intrinsic non-stationary nature 
of real traffic. 

However, from a practical standpoint only sample-path based schemes are of 
importance: no end-user would be able to predict the value to be allocated to the 
“mean rate” a connection is to carry, or to bound efficiently the maximum value of 
its IDI. Thus the most promising mechanims are based on monitoring sample-paths 
which are essentially deterministic in nature. 

Moreover, all studies show clearly that a single algorithm (i.e., one (J?, ATj-LB) 
can by itself control satisfactorily only one charactersistic of the source. Also, they 
show the weakness of these mechanisms, where N is chosen according to the cell 
jitter, which is to some extent external to the source definition. 

As a consequence, no attempt is made today to control anything but operationally 
defined parameters. Peak rate and jitter are defined by means of an algorithm (VSA) 
which gives an instantaneous answer: a cell arriving at time i is conforming or not 
- depending on whether or not it passes successfully the control process. This 
approach has gained such considerable success that the “Sustainable Cell Rale" has 
been introduced within the ATM Forum as an upper bound fo]i‘ the mekn rate and 
the burst size by means of the same algorithmic procedure. 

2.3 Quality of service 

In the discussion so far the Quality of Service (QoS) has been defined in terms of 
delay or overflow probabilities. In almost all studies so far the preference has been 
on long-term or stationary overflow probabilities as a QoS measure. However, the 
true QoS is more correctly reflected by the rate and amount of cells that are lost. 
This is basically related to transient characteristics of excursions of the underlying 
procasses. In particular in addition to the stationary overflow' probability, which we 
denote by P{W > x) where W denotes the queue state or congestion process, the 
following measures associated with the overflow process need to be considered: 

1. The transient overflow probability P(sup^<,<t^y W, > i/Wt < x) which corre¬ 

sponds to the probability of an overflow in the next T time units given that 
the system is not in congestion. 

2. The length of the congestion period and the number of cells or bursts arriving 

during a congestion period since these measures determine the amount of 
information lost and hence have direct implications for the AAL layer. 
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The above measures are related to transients and difficult to obtain analytically. 
These issues have been addressed recently in the context of buffered systems (mod¬ 
eled as G/GI/1 queues) (Guillemin k Mazumdar 1995a) and unbuffered systems 
like multiplexers (modeled as M/M/co queues) in Guillemin k Mazumdar (1995b) 
and Iscoe et al (1993). One remarkable fact is that in the region of interest for QoS 
in ATM systems the ratio of the transient overflow probability to the stationary 
overflow probability can be several orders of magnitude higher. Since any overflow 
results in cell loss or tagging and depending on the source the durations of excur¬ 
sions could be large, the transient characteristics are better indicators of QoS and 
thus cannot be ignored. Much work needs to be done on this issue for more relevant 
multi-rate models which will allow the determination of the true QoS offered to a 
connection as seen from the AAL. 

3. ATM Networks: the current situation 

3.1 Standards and their implications 

ITU-T 1.371 (1993) specifies what should be the traffic parameters of the source, 
and how to control them. Note that traffic contracts are naturally operator de¬ 
pendent, and as such outside the scope of Standards Organizations. However, the 
need to handle connections supported by more than a single network forces oper¬ 
ators to agree on a minimum set of requirements, concerning traffic contracts and 
conformance with them. 

One has to distinguish between conformance testing and source policing. The for¬ 
mer refers to measurement procedures aiming at verifying if the source conforms to 
its negotiated traffic contract (and is clearly under the responsibility of Standards), 
while the latter encompasses all actions to be taken when non conforming cells are 
detected (and is operator specific). The network’s committment concerning QoS is 
thus directly related to cell conformance (Gravey k Hebuterne 1994). 

ITU-T 1.371 (1993) has defined the basic traffic contract at the peak cell rate 
of the connection. The source process is characterized by two parameters: the 
intrinsic Peak Rate of the connection, and the Cell Delay Variation (CDV) clumping 
tolerance. Specifically, for a given initial period T intrinsic to the connection {T is 
usually referred to as the peak emission interval of the connection (1.371 1993), cell 
clumping is quantified by using a reference algorithm, namely the Virtual Scheduling 
Algorithm (VSA) as defined in ITU-T Recommendations (1.356 1992; 1.371 1993, 
Annex 1). 

The VSA, also known as Generic Cell Rate Algorithm (GCRA) within the ATM 
Forum (1993), depends on two parameters, namely the increment / and the limit L. 
The increment I is usually equal to some reference period (e.g., the peak emission 
interval of a connection) and the limit L is some tolerance around this period, 
accounting for random cell transfer delays. In other words, when a cell stream is 
observed with a VSA(J,L) to check conformance with respect to the cell rate 1/7, 
a certain number of cells, up to some limit related to L, are allowed to arrive with 
an instantaneous cell rate larger than 1/7. Specifically, a group of cells forms a 
cell clump when the VSA(T, r) is ahead of the current time and the parameter r 
quantifies the cell clumping effect on a connection in the strict sense (resp. the 
wide sense with a precision s) if all cells (resp. a fraction of at least (1 - e) of 
cells) pass the VSA(T, r). The impact of cell clumping on the peak cell rate control 
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function located in the Usage/Network Parameter Control (UPC/NPC) and then on 
resource allocation has been investigated in Roberts & Guillemin (1992) and Boyer 
ei a/(1992) respectively. 

The first public ATM networks offer subscribers only peak cell rate traffic con¬ 
tracts. Note that it amounts to CBR source characterization only. However, the 
presence of jitter forces a negotiation based on the couple (T, r) at the call set up. 

The specification of cell dispersion within the standardization bodies is not as 
complete as that of cell clumping, especially because its close relationship with 
AAL issues. 

Concerning policing actions, 1.371 describes two possibilities; either the non- 
conforming cells are immediately discarded, or they are marked as non-conforming 
(tagging). A tagged cell is allowed to enter the network, but when congestion is 
detected within the network, tagged cells are destroyed first. Tagging uses the 
Cell Loss Priority bit in the header. This option implies that efficient selective 
discard mechanisms are implemented in the network (see below and e.g. Gravey & 
Hebuterne (1991), Gravey et al (1991), Kroner et al (1991) for more details). 

The CLP bit allows another option, namely to offer two levels of QoS, more 
precisely two levels of Cell Loss Rate (CLR). The corresponding traffic contract 
implies to control both the CLP=0 flow and the aggregated CLP=:0+1 flow. Serious 
issues have already be raised concerning the control of such hybrid contracts (Gravey 
el al 1991; Gravey 1994; Guillemin et al 1995). For instance, the control on the 
aggregated 0-f 1 flow could “destroy” (or mark as non-conforming) CLP=0 cells 
already accepted by the specific control. 

Connection Acceptance Control procedures (CAC) have to take into account the 
jittered stream, in order to allocate resources to accepted connections. This is done 
by assuming that all sources behave according to the worst-case the control tolerates, 
for safety. The network utilization is thus the consequence of the following trade-off: 

• either the connections request a low value for the CDV tolerance (the jitter the 
flow is allowed to be affected by) - say, less than 1 ms; this clearly limits the 
ATM gains, and increases the cost of subscribers equipments (need to shape 
outgoing traffic); 

• or the connection may have a relatively high CDV tolerance (i.e., several ms) 
- i.e., the network accepts high jitter, the control device having accordingly 
unfavourable worst-case sources. This results in quite poor network utilization. 

It is however possible to overcome this dilemma, by performing active control 
actions: Instead of using the negotiated parameters (T, r) for conformance testing 
only, it has been proposed to use them to reconstruct the initial stream, as far as 
possible. This is a “reshaping” action: arriving cells are buffered and sent with a 
spacing at least equal to T. A control action is performed at the same time by 
limiting the buffer size, so as to discard very long bursts (possibly due to excessive 
jitter or to malevolent sources). 

The “Spacer-Controller” (Boyer et al 1992) has a great advantage as compared 
with a “passive” control, like Leaky Buckets. Instead of limiting the size of bursts 
entering the network, it suppresses them, the outgoing flow is strictly conforming to 
its peak rate (actually, a residual jitter may be observed, due to multiplexing inside 
the Spacer Controller). 
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As a consequence, CAC procedures in a network which make use of the Spacer- 
Controller may be implemented without any reference to worst-case traffic. Note 
however that the choice to use such a shaping mechanism is operator specific. 

The ATM-Forum (1993) extends ITU-T Recommandations, especially by defining 
the Sustainable Cell Rate Traffic Descriptor. It has been introduced by the ATM 
Forum to characterize within the ATM Layer and by means of an algorithmic rule, 
the statistical activity on an ATM connection. It is composed of two traffic param¬ 
eters, namely the Sustainable Cell Rate 1/Tscr and the Intrinsic Burst Tolerance 
(IBT) "nET’ Roughly speaking, the SCR is an upper bound on the source mean cell 
rate, while the IBT sets a limit on the size of bursts at peak cell rate. The definition 
of the SCR traffic descriptor relies on an intuitive approach aimed at defining an 
envelope for the traffic generated by an ATM source. The algorithmic rule used 
to define the SCR traffic descriptor is the GCRA, Which has been adopted within 
the standardization bodies as the reference algorithm for cell rate monitoring (1.371 
1993) and cell conformance testing (1.356 1992; Guillemin et al 1994a). 

As for ”0,0-i-l” contracts, interworking of Peak Rate and SCR controls on a given 
connection have to be carefully defined. In recent work Guillemin ei al (1994b) 
showed that the specification of the SCR traffic descriptor, as stated by the ATM 
Forum, is incomplete. As it is defined now, the SCR characterization leaves the 
source with an infinite number of (Tscr, Ubt) couples to choose from. This ambi¬ 
guity is likely to be a potential source of problems. While admissible couples could 
be considered equally suitable from the source perspective, such is not the case from 
a networking point of view. The parameters of the SCR determine the worst case 
traffic pattern allowed in the network, which is generally recognized as the basis 
for resource allocation. A poor choice of SCR might thus involve lower network 
utilization (Rosenberg and Hebuterne (1994)); furthermore, the consequences de¬ 
pend on the multiplexing scheme and other network specific factors. In all cases, 
further information should be provided in order to insure that values for 1/Tscr 
and nax are selected properly (Guillemin ei al 1994b). It has been shown that in 
order to obtain a useful notion of the SCR from these different points of view it is 
necessary to define a “cost functional” and the SCR which in some sense optimizes 
this functional for “worst-case” traffic can lead to a useful measure. 

The ITU-T Recommendations as well as the ATM-Forum (1993) mention other 
traffic control mechanisms which are discussed below in the section dealing with 
the “future” of ATM networks. One of them is the Explicit Forward Congestion 
Indication (EFCI), which is viewed as a “Traffic Control Function” in the ATM- 
Forum, while it is a “Congestion Control Function” within ITU-T (1.371 1993). This 
mechanism can be considered a high-level feedback or reactive mechanism which is 
only used in the case when congestion is present. Another one is termed with the 
generic name of Fast Reservation Mode. 

Before dealing with the “future” of ATM networks (in terms of what remains to 
be done to provide an efficient broadband integrated service network), we describe 
below some current European experimental ATM networks intended for testing on 
a large scale a certain number of ideas and mechanisms. 

3.2 Examples: the ATM-Pilot, the Brehat Project 

European Public Network Operators have devised a public ATM network within the 
ATM-Pilot project. The first public” ATM connection ought to be opened by the 
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end of 1994 (ATM-Pilot 1994). 

The options taken during the specification phase of the network reflect the caution 
regarding the possibility of elaborate controls. Connections are offered on the basis 
of peak cell rate traffic contracts. No attempt is made to make use of the CLP bit 
to carry two levels of loss-sensitive cells. Concerning the control mechanisms and 
their actions, there are naturally operator specific, and will be defined soon. 

However, the network will serve as a first step towards more efficient multiplexing 
schemes. The goal is to gain insight with ATM traffic and multiplexing mechanisms 
through a few benchmark services and experimentations. 

“Brehat” is another experimental ATM network, led by France-Telecom (see Onno 
et al 1993). The first step of the project (December 1993) offers peak rate connec¬ 
tions and control by means of Leaky Buckets. The second phase, expected for the 
end of 1994, will make use of the Space 'Controller (Boyer ei al 1992) for the control 
of ingoing traffic. 

4. ATM Networks: the future 

The previous Section has presented the current situation on public ATM networks 
(at least in the European context). No attempt is made in this first step to offer 
services beyond the peak rate connections. 

Evidently, this is to be seen as a fi^st step, necessary to get acquainted with 
traffic phenomena, and with source and control schemes. The next step will consist 
in increasing network efficiency by offering some kind of multiplexing. The ultimate 
step would be to introduce multiplexing schemes allowing the network to be operated 
at utilization rates around 80% - and sources multiplexed according to their mean 
rates. This is not the goal of this paper to justify this evolution or to develop the 
related technical points. Only, for such multiplexing schemes to be implemented 
safely, the corresponding traffic control mechanisms have to be devised. 

At this point, it is worth emphasizing a few remarks. 

First of all, the question arises of the need for such improvements wHhin the ATM 
network. That is, for all additional functions beyond the basic ones, the decisions 
to be taken are: should the function take place in the ATM network; or should it be 
integrated inside one (or several) AAL; or should a specific overlay network be built 
over the AAL, dedicated to specific service, and implementing the function. This 
is typically true for error correction, but could also be discussed for multiplexing. 
In the case where multiplexing schemes would be in use in AALs or in dedicated 
networks, the need of traffic control functions would not vanish: .fhey would shift to 
these levels automatically. 

Note however than different solutions may coexist at different levels, users and 
network managers being able to take advantage of the best one according to the 
application. For instance, reactive mechanisms (see below) behave quite differently 
if operated in a large public network (where round trip delays may reach tens of 
milliseconds) and in a Local Area Network (LAN) of limited geographic extension. 

4.1 Statistical multiplexing schemes 

The effectiveness of ATM networks as efficient carriers of information is going to 
depend very heavily on the efficiency of multiplexing. The ideal multiplexing mech¬ 
anism - at least for the users’viewpoint, consists in sources sending their traffic 
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blindly, once the connection is set-up. This is usually refered to as straightforward 
statistical multiplexing. However, simple multiplexing where all the users have ac¬ 
cess to the available bandwidth will not work elEciently enough and more elaborate 
schemes based on bandwidth reservation schemes will be needed. Various mecha¬ 
nisms can be envisaged based on movable windows, thresholds or partial bandwidth 
sharing schemes. One of the most promising schemes in the ATM context is the so- 
called generalized processor sharing (GPS) or weighted fair queueing scheme (WFQ). 

Weighted Fair Queueing (WFQ) is a service discipline designed to provide both 
delay and throughput performance guarantees, under the assumption that connec¬ 
tions are constrained by LBs. This scheme was introduced in Parekh & Gallagher 
(1993, 1994) as a passive means of controlling congestion in high speed integrated 
services networks. It is, in essence, a generalization of round robin service discipline, 
where each session is guaranteed a minimal throughput and any remaining server 
capacity is split proportionnally among connections. 

All the performance bounds obtained for such schemes are essentially determin¬ 
istic based on the assumption that the traffic is (ff, p) constrained. What is needed 
are analyses based on statistical assumptions. These models fall under the class of 
the so-called multi-rate loss models and these models both under straight forward 
multiplexing and bandwidth reservation have been addressed by Kelly (1991) and 
Theberge & Mazumdar (1994, 1995). 

Another promising scheme is based on the “Fast Reservation Mode” (FRM) which 
covers all protocols by which the resources allocated to a connection can be modified 
in real time during the duration of the call. 

A proposal for such a mechanism is made by Tranchier et al (1992). The connec¬ 
tion is set-up based upon the usual peak rate contract. The protocol is operated by 
a command unit in the UPC/NPC. Upon request of the source, the protocol send 
a Request for Modification along the path of the connection. At each node, the 
Request is processed, and either accepted or rejected. If it is accepted, the resource 
allocated to the connection are updated. After completing its travel, the Request 
returns the command unit. If the bandwidth increase is accepted, the command 
updates the parameters (T, r) of the traffic control device (LB, VSA) in the UPC. 

The advantage of this multiplexing mechanism is to permit the network to accept 
long bursts, without long buffers. Note that the protocol may be operated by the 
network or by the user (within a VP, e.g.). See Tranchier et al (1992) for additional 
discussion. 

For such schemes to guarantee the negotiated QoS, the acceptance control must 
be carefully tuned. 

Assume the peak rates are already controlled - and preferably enforced. For 
simplicity let us assume identical sources, with peak rate D and mean rate m. Let 
C be the link capacity. With peak rate allocation, the number of simultaneous 
connections is around C /D (assuming 100% efficiency). Statistical multiplexing 
allows a number of connections between GjD and C/m. 

Statistical multiplexing requires us to define traffic parameters characterizing the 
statistical behaviour of the source (i.e., characterization beyond the peak cell rate). 
For this purpose, the ATM-Torum (1993) has defined the Sustainable Cell Rate. 
This descriptor limits the sizp' of the bursts the source is allowed to send at the 
peak rate of the connection, upperbounding the actual mean rate. It is defined with 
respect to a VSA. 
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From the viewpoint of traffic control, FRM can be seen as statistical multiplexing 
using CBR sources - i.e., the only traffic control operates on the usual parameters 
(T, t) of the peak rate management - with the improvement that these parameters 
are dynamically controlled. 

4.2 Explicit notification 

The principle of reactive, explicit congestion notification is well known. It has been 
adopted for instance in the Frame Relay networks. See e.g. Makrucki (1991) and 
Newman (1993) for its use in the ATM context. Two possibilities may be envisaged: 

• Forward Congestion Notification (FCN). Once a node inside the network de¬ 
tects a congestion, it informs the receiver; the receiving end has then to take 
any flow control action to slow down the source. 

• Backward Congestion Notification (BCN). In this case, the network element 
informs directly the sender (in the “backward” direction, implying a bidirec¬ 
tional connection). 

The use of the FCN mechanism is mentioned, both in ITU-T (1.371 1993) and 
in the ATM-Forum (1993). Since an ATM connection is bidirectional, backward 
notification is always possible, via FCN. However, since responding to FCN/BCN is 
optional for end users, such mechanisms cannot be used alone. 

FCN/BCN could offer interesting traffic management opportunities. This is espe¬ 
cially true in local area network. Consider the typical LAN, with round trip delays 
around 50 — lOO^s. If the duration of congestions is much larger than this time, 
the source may usefully react. Note that 100 ps is the time needed to send around 
35 cells on a 150 Mbit/s link. In Wide Area Networks, or in large public networks, 
round trip delays may reach tens of milliseconds. In this case, the source could 
have sent up to 10'^ cells before receiving any notification. Note too that the LAN 
environment may be considered as more “cooperative” as compared with a public 
network. See Newman (1993) for a more complete discussion. 

Finally, FCN/BCN mechanisms may help efficiently to regulate traffic and recover 
from congestion, especially in a LAN environment. As traffic control mechanisms, it 
remains to integrate them inside a complete set (including enforcing mechanisms); 
it remains also to determine which traffics would benefit from such reactive mecha¬ 
nisms. 

5. Conclusions 

In this paper, we have surveyed a number of topics related with the control of traffic 
in ATM networks. The need of efficient control schemes comes from the flexibility 
ATM is to offer to its users, in order to achieve a true multiservices network. 

It was soon understood that it was both useless and impossible to control statisti¬ 
cal characteristics of traffic sources. So the studies on traffic control have focussed on 
defining operational parameters related with traffic phenomena. These parameters 
are negotiated at call set-up, and then monitored during the connection duration 
through deterministic and real-time algorithms. Recall, that for a traffic parameter 
to be called “operational”, a measurement algorithm (or a conformance test) has to 
be defined with it. 
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Until now, Peak Cell Rate is defined this way (in duality with Cell Delay Varia¬ 
tion), and the first implementations of public ATM networks should offer only peak 
rate based connections. 

However, the need of more efficient multiplexing schemes spurs traffic specialists 
to devise new control mechanisms, Any multiplexing scheme is based on some traffic 
characteristics of the source. This must correspond to an operational parameter, 
and to Connection Acceptance Control procedures. 

Statistical multiplexing (based on the Sustainable Cell Rate), Fast Reservation 
schemes, operating at the end user data units timescale, are declared candidates for 
these extensions. However, it is unclear if the ATM network is the prefered layer 
for elaborate schemes, or if elaborate multiplexing has to be offered on a per service 
basis, that is inside the ATM Application Layer. 

In that case, the new traffic control algorithms would have to migrate towards 
upper layers (AALs or above). Nevertheless, traffic control will remain an important 
task of B-ISDN traffic management. 
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PVU and wave-particle splitting schemes 
^ for Euler equations of gas dynamics 
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Abstract. A new way of flux-splitting, termed as the wave-particle 
splitting is presented for developing upwind methods for solving Euler 
equations of gas dynamics. Based on this splitting, two new upwind 
> methods termed as Acoustic Flux Vector Splitting (AFVS) and Acous¬ 

tic Flux Difference Splitting (AFDS) methods are developed. A new 
Boltzmann scheme, which closely resembles the wave-particle splitting, 
is developed using the kinetic theory of gases. This method, termed as 
Peculiar Velocity based Upwind (PVU) method, uses the concept of pe^ 
culiar velocity for upwinding. A special feature of all these methods js 
that the unidirectional and multidirectional parts of the flux vector are 
treated separately. Extensive computations done using these schemes 
demonstrate the soundness of the ideas. 

Keywords. Upwind methods for Euler equations; wave-particle split¬ 
ting; Boltzmann schemes; peculiar velocity based upwinding. 


1. Introduction 

Computational Fluid Dynamics (CFD) a new revolutionary tool in aerodynamic 
design and analysis, is progressing at a very fast pace and enormous developments 
in algorithm development, grid generation and postprocessing have taken palce in 
the last twenty years. CFD aims at solving numerically the partial differential equa¬ 
tions of fluid dynamics and hence requires the use of digital computers which have 
progressed over years at a breathtaking pace. The ultimate aim is to obtain the di¬ 
rect numerical simulation of unsteady Navier-Stokes equation for an arbitrarily large 
Reynolds number for practical geometrical configurations such as aircraft, missile, 
launch vehicle, helicopters, ships or submarines. This aim has not been realised as 
yet in spite of the development of massively parallel computers and numerical so¬ 
lution of only some simple flow problems such as flow through a channel, flow past 
a flat plate, flow around a cylinder have been attempted using Direct Numerical 
Simulation of Turbulence (DNS). Even though it is true that the numerical solution 
of Navier-Stokes equation must be sought for every flow problem, there are many 
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problems for which aerodynamic analysis and design can be done using lower level 
approximations which include potential flows governed by Laplace’s or full potential 
equation, attached flows for which Euler equations are a valid approximation, thin 
layer Navier-Stokes equation (TENS) and so on. In this paper we are going to con¬ 
centrate on numerical methods for the solution of Euler equations of gas dynamics. 
Many problems arising in the aerodynamic design and analysis of the aerospace ve¬ 
hicles require the solution'of Euler equations. Some notable examples are flow past 
delta wings, flow through ramjet type intakes, external supersonic flow past launch 
vehicles, hypersonic rentry flows. These eqautions also need to be solved in cases of 
flow problems where viscous effects are approximately taken into account by solving 
the well-known boundary layer equations which again require the inviscid solutions 
as the input. Further a good Euler solver is a prerequisite to the development of 
a good Navier-Stokes solver. Therefore constructing numerical schemes for solving 
the Euler equations has been one of the principal subjects of research among the 
CFD community for the last decade. 

An ideal numerical scheme, none exists at all as of now, is the one which satisfies 
several requirements: 

(1) It must be robust, that is, it should work for a wide variety of flow conditions 
covering all geometrical shapes encountered in practice with Mach number and angle 
of attack varying over a large range and various boundary conditions. Further, the 
code based on this method must work over different type of grids such as unstruc¬ 
tured tetraliedral, structured hexahedral, clustered/unclustered and hybrid grids 
with the grid ■'spect ratio and the skewness varying widely. 

(2) The numerical schemes must be accurate enough to capture shocks, contact sur¬ 
faces, shear layers with acceptable accuracy and resolution. (3) The scheme must 
be easy to code and be computationally inexpensive and must rapidly converge to 
the steady state whenever necessary. 

(4) It must be adaptable to computer architecture in the sense that it should be 
vectorisable and should admit massive parallelism. 

In summary, an ideal numerical method must be robust, efficient, accurate, rapidly 
converging and adaptable to new emerging computer architecture. Unfortunately, in 
spite of several years of research in algorithm development, such an ideal scheme 
does not exist till date. The search for the elusive best scheme is on. 

Several interesting characteristics have emerged about numerical schemes after 
several years of intensive research. First, it has been found that even if a numerical 
scheme is consistent and stable in the von Neumann sense it need not converge to 
the solution. Lax-Wendroff scheme and MacCormack scheme do require Total Vari¬ 
ation Diminishing (TVD) fixes in order to supress pre-shock and post-shock wiggles 
encountered in capturing discontinuities. Without the TVD fix these and many 
other second order accurate schemes can cause violent oscillations in the flow vari¬ 
ables leading to negative values of pressure and density. The mathematical theory 
of stability of numerical schemes for nonlinear partial differential equations together 
with a boundary condition treatment is just not available today to designers of nu¬ 
merical schemes to serve as guidelines for algorithm development. Secondly many 
first-order schemes possessing TVD property do not have solution reliability. For ex¬ 
ample Roe s method (Roe 1981) based on the approximate Riemannsolver can admit 
unphysical shocks (called carbuncle shocks), may fail in capturing large rarefaction 
waves (Quirk 1992) and is known to converge to rotationally asymmetric solutions 
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in case of supersonic flow past a hemisphere (P K Sinha, private communication). A 
lack of robustness has also been reported for the Osher method (Osher & Solomon 
1982) in capturing strong detached shock. Many fixes have been proposed to cure 
some of these failures, but these fixes are not universal and are known to destroy so¬ 
lution accuracy. Harten’s entropy fix is known to spoil the high resolution property 
of Roe’s scheme (Quirk 1992). Flux Vector Splitting methods on the other hand do 
possess solution reliability and capture shocks and large rarefaction waves without 
any problem but they are notorious for smearing the contact discontinuity (van Leer 
1990). They also cause unacceptably large smearing of boundary layer (van Leer 
1990). Central differencing schemes with artificial dissipation (Jameson ei al. 1981) 
have their own problems. These schemes contain many tuning parameters which 
must be adjusted for robustness, accuracy and convergence. It has now become clear 
that having the correct amount of dissipation is the key to the design of an ideal 
numerical scheme. MacCormack (1990) has rightly observed it is all dissipation. 
Lastly, it has been found that a numerical scheme that solves a discrete mathemat¬ 
ical model, which is an approximation to the partial differential equation purported 
to be solved, has adequate robustness if the discrete mathematical model mimics the 
physics of the flow as closely as possible. As an example to illustrate this principle 
we may cite the case of upwind methods which take into account the signal propoga- 
tion property of the Euler equations by appropriately choosing the stencil of grid 
points. The Flux Vector Splitting schemes as noted above are very robust. One of 
the Flux Vector Splitting Schemes due to Deshpande fc Mandal (Deshpande 1986c, 
Mandal 1989, Mandal & Deshpande 1993) called the Kinetic Flux Vector Split¬ 
ting scheme (KFVS) has resulted in an extremely robust code BHEEMA routinely 
used at DRDL, Hyderabad for computing low speed, high speed and hypersonic 
flows around a variety of practical configurations. In the absence of clearcut and 
complete set of guiding principles to be used while constructing an ideal numerical 
method, we follow the following methodology whUe searching for new algorithms, 
(1) New directions and lines of research leading to novel algorithm development 
must be constantly explored. (2) Once these ideas take a concrete shape in the form 
of a scheme then it should be tested for robustness, accuracy, solution reliabillity, 
covergence property and adaptability by trying it on the largest set of fluid flow 
problems possible. (3) Suitable modifications in the algorithm should be progres¬ 
sively introduced for slowly but steadily marching towards the best scheme. We 
study in detail a new line of research called wave-particle splitting which is closely 
related to an allied idea termed Peculiar Velocity based Upwind (PVU) methods at 
the Boltzmann level. 


2. Wave-particle splitting 

2.1 Acoustic flux vector splitting 

The Euler equations of gas dynamics can be written in the differential form of the 
conservation law as, 

dU OF dG ^ „ 

dt dx ^ dy ^ dz 


(1) 
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where U = Conserved variable vector, Q = i^F iyG + izH = flux vector and are 
defined by the relations, 
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Here p = mass density, u,v,w are the components of velocity along the x,y,z 
directions, p = pressure and e = specific total energy per unit volume and is given 
by, 
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Even though in (2) F,G,H are expressed as functions of the primitive variables 
p,u,v,w,p they can also be expressed as functions of the conserved variables U. 
Equations (1) are nonlinear hyperbolic partial differential equations for the unknown 
U and must be solved with suitable boundary conditions. Because of hyperbolicity 
these vector conservation laws involve propagation of waves which are the well- 
known examples of nonlinear waves. Any numerical scheme if it claims to mimic the 
physics of the flow, must take into account the appropriate directions of information 
propagation. Currently there are two different ways of incorporating hyperbolicity 
into numerical schemes. The first one is the flux difference splitting where Riemann’s 
initial value problem is solved approximately. Two important flux difference splitting 
schemes are currently available, one by Roe (1981) and the other by Osher (Osher & 
Solomon 1982). The underlying physical model in these approaches is the interaction 
among cells through wave propagation. The variables are assumed to be constant 
within a cell and therefore fluid variables undergo jumps when we cross a cell face. 
These jumps are broken into waves using the Riemann solver and thus the cells 
interact with one another through waves. The second approach involves splitting 
of the flux vector into two parts (for the r-component of Q) such that the 

Jacobian dF'^/dU has all positive eigenvalues and the Jacobian dF~/dU has all 
negative eigenvalues. The flux vector splitting of Steger k Warming (1981), van 
Leer (1982) fall under this class. The underlying physical model here is the particle 
model. The flux vector splitting schemes can be regarded as a generalisation of the 
Courant-Isacson-Rees scheme or as a Beam scheme (Sanders k Prendergeist 1974) 
wherein it is tacitly assumed that there are in case of a 1-D problem two beams of 
particles moving in opposite directions. For this reason the FVS is also sometimes 
referred to as pseudo-particle method. The particle nature of FVS is even more 
obvious when we consider the KFVS method which is derived from the Boltzmann 
equation of kinetic theory of gases using the moment method strategy (Deshpande 
1986c). An interesting question arises here as to whether we can construct new 
schemes using both the particle model and the wave model of fluid flow. There is 
a strong physical basis for seeking such a wave-particle model. For, consider 1-D 
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Euler equations in primitive variables, 

dp dp du . ^ 

dt dx , 

du du 1 ap „ 

¥ + “ = " ■ <*> 
dp dp du „ 

¥ + “ ¥ + " J 

We have the famous convective derivative appearing in all the three equations and 
its appearance is due to the motion of fluid elements along particle paths. In order 
to demonstrate the wave nature let us write (4) in the matrix form. 


where. 


u ;A^ = OuO 
p 0 0 w 

The eigenvalues of A" can be easily shown to be 


wool r0/> 0 

0 M 0 ;i“= 0 0 1 /p 

0 0 w 0 7P 0 


A(A“) = 0,±a (7) 

where a — {'tp/pY^'^ = sonic speed. Thus the third term in (5) can be considered 
to represent propagation of acoustic waves in both directions in case of 1-D and 
all directions in case of multidimensional flows. We therefore take the view that 
the motion of fluid is a mixture of particle behaviour (the basis of Lagrangian 
description) and wave behaviour. This view is also supported by the fact that 
the rate of change of a conserved quantity (momentum or energy) in a control 
volume is due to the change caused by the transport of fluid (particle like) and the 
change caused by the pressure acting on the control volume. We can also regard the 
dynamics of fluid as consisting of the advection of the fluid element along particle 
paths and further these fluid elements are subjected to dilatation or contraction 
thus sending pressure waves into the domain. It is therefore physically meaningful 
to regard the fluid motion as partly particle-like and partly wave-like. 

We have therefore a natural splitting of the flux vector into transport part and 
acoustic part and hence we write the 1-D Euler equation in the form, 


where, 


The corresponding flux Jacobians A* = dF^dU and A° = dF°/dU are given by, 

0 10 

-u^ 2u 0 
eu e 


dF* dF^ 
^ dx dx 

= 0, 

(8) 

pu 

■ 0 

(9) 

p,F ; = 

P 
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0 0 0 

= (l . „ _ i)„ (7 _ 1) 

The eigenvalues of the matrices are given by 

A(^*) = u, u, u; = 0, ±[(7 - 1)/t] = a. 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


Observe that the corresponding matrices A'* and in the primitive variable rep¬ 
resentation have the eigenvalues A(A‘) = u,u,u and A(jl“) = 0,±a. Thus there 
is difference between A(i’“) and ^(A'’) because of the transformation from V- 
representation to t/-representation. 

Now let us look at the construction of an upwind scheme for the Euler equations 
based on the wave-particle splitting idea. The term involving the flux E* does not 
pose any problem as far as implementing the upwinding is concerned. Based on 
whether v. is positive or negative dF^fdx can be backward or forward differenced 
for enforcing upwinding. The task of enforcing upwinding for the term dF‘'ldx is 
slightly more complex due to the mixed eigenvalues of A^, that is eigenvalues are 
of mixed sign. Many variations of similar flux splitting exist but they are different 
from out wave-particle splitting. The Convective Upwind and Split Pressure (CUSP) 
schemes of J ameson (1993) split the flux as, 



pu 


^01 

jpc _ 

pv? 

;FP = 

1 - 

0 

1 


(13) 


where, H = e + p. These are different from F* and F" given by (9). Since the 
eigenvalues of dF‘/dU are u, u and yu while those of dF^ fdU are 0,0 and —( 7 — l)w, 
a splitting with, 

F+ = F',F- = FP, (14) 

leads to stable scheme as done by Denton (1983). As remarked by Jameson this 
scheme does not reflect the true zone of dependence in supersonic flow. He then 
modifies the scheme by an appropriate choice of diffusive flux. Again the Advective 
Upstream Splitting Method [AUSM] of Lion & Steffen (1991) as different from the 
present wave-particle splitting in the sense that and F^ chosen by them are not 
the same as the transport and acoustic fluxes given by (9). Conceptually we are 
using a physically meaningful basis for splitting F into F‘ and F". 

We (Balakrishnan & Deshpande 1991,1992a,1994a,1994b, Balakrishnan and Raghu- 
rama Rao 1992b) have further split A^' following a method similar to that of Steger 
k. Warming (1981). Here we apply this method to F“ as against Steger & Warm¬ 
ing (1981) who considered .the total flux F instead. Towards this end we require the 
canonical form 

A“ = F“A“(Ji“)-\ (15) 

where = matrix of right eigenvectors of A“ and A" = diagonal matrix and these 
ate given by 


u + 


[7(7-1)]’ 2 J 


= 


u — 


(16) 
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—a 0 0 

A“ = [(-y-l)/7]^ 0 0 0 

0 0a 

We now split A“ into A“+ and A“" given by 
A“+ = [(7-1)/7]^ 
and then obtain the acoustic fluxes A'®* deflned by 

when mathematical manipulation in (17) are performed we obtain 


■ 0 

0 

0 ■ 


—a 

0 

0 ■ 

0 

(pa 

0 

;A“ =[(7-l)/7] = 

0 

—pa 

0 

0 

0 

a 


0 

0 

0 


— 


±[(7-l)/7]= <i>a p 

7] I , 

±[(7-l)/7]= (^a 


1 

2 

pu 


|d:[( 7 -l)/ 7]2 <l)a pu 


pa 


pu^ 

T" 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


( 20 ) 


2 2[7(7-1)] = 

Here is a dissipation control parameter to be determined by requiring that the 
stability condition gives the best stability limit on the permissible time step. The 
variation of <j) with Mach number is given by the following expression (Balakrishnan 
& Deshpande 1994a): 

1.37925 - 2.6774M - 4.34512M2 for M < 0.234355, 

= < 0.520381 - 0.030885M for 0.234355 <M < 10.373218, 

0,2 for M > 10.373218. 

( 21 ) 

The above expression for <j> are obtained by using a curve-fit for the stability plot. 
The linear stability analysis applied to the equation 

d 


df^^dx^ dx^ dx ’ 


( 22 ) 


is somewhat complex because the matrices A *, d.®* do not commute and hence 
do not admit simultaneous diagonalisation. Following the von Neumann stability 
analysis which assumes that, 


(7”(a:) =: j 

We substitute for 17”(x) in the upwind scheme, 

, Al+jUj: - 17,”_i) 


At 


+ 


Ax Ax 

ATiUhi-^k) 

Ax 


+ 


= 0 


(23) 


(24) 


for u > 0 and. 




At 


Ax 


un , 

- 1 - 


Ax 

ATiUUi 


US) 




= 0 


(25) 
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for u < 0. We obtain the amplification matrix G(/!9) in the form, 

G:=I-~Y;Y = EtA^ + EbA^+ + ^fA‘‘-, (26) 

where Et = Eg if u > 0 and Ejp if u < 0, and Eb and Eb are defined by 

Eb = l-e-‘^,EF = e‘^ - 1 ,j3 = 2t^Ax. (27) 

The spectral theory of stability demands that the spectral radius of G be less 
than or equal to unity. Figure 1 shows the stability plots for the above scheme. 
These plots show the maximum allowed acoustic courant number (a(Ai/Ax)) as a 
function of Mach number for values of dissipation control parameter d> varying from 
0 to 1.5. It is obvious that the Acoustic Flux Vector Splitting Scheme is unstable for 
very low Mach numbers when = 0- We can increase the low mach number limit of 
the allowed a(At/Ax) by increasing d>. Table 1 shows the real and imaginary parts 
of the eigenvalues of . 

Table 1 . Eigenvalues of for 
_various values of<^_ 


d> Eigenvalues of A^°' 

Real parts Imaginary parts 


0.00 

0.000000 
± 1.000000 

T 0.250000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.10 

± 0.046877 
± 1.011320 
q: 0.158201 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.25 

± 0.090635 
± 1.034360 
0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.50 

± 0.202128 
± 0.202128 
± 1.095740 

± 0.127213 

T 0.127213 
0.000000 

1.00 

± 0.455587 
± 0.455587 
± 1.338830 

± 0.269326 

T 0.269326 
0.000000 

2.00 

± 0.797879 
± 0.797879 
± 2.154240 

±0.419213 

T 0.419213 
0.000000 


A factor of [(7 — l)/ 7 ] = has been pulled out of the eigenvalues in the above table 
for convenience. It is obvious from this table that for d> < 0.25 all the eigenvalues of 


■Lve-pa,rticle splitting schemes 



Figure 1. Comparison of stability limits of AFVS scheme for different values of 
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and A°'~ are real but are of mixed sign. At<j) — 0.25 all the eigenvalues of ^4“"^ 
are positive and those of A”'~ are negative. For values of d' > 0.25 the eigenvalues 
are complex. An interesting point that emerges from the present stability and 
eigenvalue analysis is that a stable upwind scheme based on split fluxes need not 
have all positive and all negative eigenvalues for the split flux Jacobians. This has 
been followed as an unnecessarily restrictive methodological principle in the past 
while designing FVS schemes. 


2.2 Acoustic flux difference splitting (AFDS) 


Acoustic flux difference splitting is yet another variant of the wave-particle splitting 
method. We start with the transport-acoustic split Euler equations (8), 


^ ^ ~ -f) 

dt dx dx 


(28) 


as before but treat the term dF°' jdx differently (Balakrishnan and Deshpande 
1991a,1992). The transport term dF^/dz is upwind differenced as before. The 
acoustic term dF°‘/dz is discretised by using Flux Difference Splitting. There are 
many ways of achieving this discretisation. In the AFDS version studied here we use 
R.oe-linearisation. We must hasten to add that Roe (1981) has treated the unsplit 
flux F in this manner while we use Roe’s approach for the acoustic flux vector F’“ 
only. For this purpose following Roe, we introduce the parameter vector, 


1‘>1 - y/p ; W2 = y/pu ; W3 = p/y/p, ( 29 ) 

which is somewhat different from the parameter vector used by Roe. In terms of the 
above parameter vector the conserved vector U and acoustic flux vector F^ become 



■ uq 



■ 0 

u = 

WiW2 

W1W3 


and F" = 

W1W2 


- (7 - 1) 

+ T j 


W2UJ3 


The corresponding averaged quantities are defined by, 


- _ 

Wl 

_2 _ yws 




The averaged matrix is given by. 


yfpi'^L + y/f>RUR 

■/plFyfpR 
iKPhly/PL-FPRlyfpR) 
yfpl + yfm 


A^ 


0 


(T - l)-2 
--- 

1 2 


0 0 

-(7-l)u (t-1) 

^-(t-I)u^ (t-1)w 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


It is interesting to observe that averaged j 4“ matrix is very similar to given by 
(11) except that u and a in (11) are replaced by ii and d defined above. The matrix 
.4" satisfies the well-known property. 


AF = A“AF, 


(33) 
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where AF^ = F^ — Fl,AU = Ur — Ul- Because of the similarity between A'^ and 
j 4“ it follows that, 

A(A“) = 0,±a[(7 - l)/7]2. (34) 

The corresponding right eigenvectors are, 




' 0 


■ 1 ■ 


■ 0 

1 


u 


1 

5 

;r2 = 


■,^3 = 

a 

r, -1- 

[7(7-1)] 5 _ 


- T - 


1 

c- 

h 

3 

_ 1 


(35) 


The acoustic flux Fp at the cell interface are calculated using the formula 


ipa _ _ 


i=i 


(36) 


where L and R stand for the states to the left and right of the cell face C and AV’jf 


are given by, 


A^2 = Ap 

A*5 = ^ + 


(37) 


and, 


Ap = PR- pL,Au = UR-UL,Ap = pR-pL- 


(38) 


The total flux at a cell face C is then given by the sum of upwind interpolated 
transport flux F* and Fp. As a last comment on AFDS we may add that even 
though AFDS is based on our wave-particle idea it is somewhat different from AFVS 
described before. Both AFDS and AFVS treat the transport part of the flux in the 
same fashion but acoustic part F°' on a cell face is computed differently by these 
methods. 


3. Peculiar velocity based upwind (PVU) method 

Here we discuss yet another line of approach for construction of novel algorithms 
for Euler equations of gas dynamics. This line of attack called the PVU method, 
is an application of the moment method strategy so successfully applied by Desh- 
pande (1986c) and Mandal (1989) and Mandal & Deshpande (1994) to develop the 
Kinetic Flux Vector Splitting (KFVS) method. The KFVS method, which has been 
recently surveyed by Deshpande (1993), has turned out to be extremely robust in 
numerically solving a variety of 2-D and 3-D problems arising in inviscid gas dy¬ 
namics. The KFVS n^thod suffers from three basic deficiencies ; 

(i) like many other flux vector splitting methods it is highly diffusive. This property 
is both a virtue and a vice. The KFVS method owes its robustness to its highly 
diffusive character (virtue) and ipso facto leads to unacceptably large smearing of 
contact discontinuity and boundary layers (vice) ; 

(ii) the KFVS method assumes a rest frame because the splitting is accomplished by 
dividing the molecular velocity into positive half (v > 0) and negative half (u < 0) ; 

(iii) the integration of the Maxwellian distribution over u > 0 and u < 0 in KFVS 
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leads to formulae involving error functions whose computation for every mesh point 
can be expensive. 

Raghurama Rao &: Deshpande (199la,1995) have recently advanced the concept 
of splitting based on the peculiar velocity c (also called the thermal velocity in 
the jargon of the Kinetic Theory of Gases). The split flux expressions so obtained 
are free of the defects (ii) and (iii) above, and lead to the PVU method which is 
more efficient than the KFVS method while at the same time possessing its robust 
property. 

We will now describe the basis of the PVU method (Raghurama Rao & Deshpande 
(1991a,1995)). Consider the 1-D Boltzmann equation 

f + = (39) 

where v is the molecular velocity, / is the velocity distribution function, /(/,/) is 
the collision term whose structure is of no concern here as it vanishes in the Euler 
limit. The basic unknown / in (35) is a function of time t, position x and velocity 
V. The Maxwellian velocity distribution denoted by F is given by 


F - ^(^/7r)“exp 




(40) 


where p is the mass density, T is the temperature, R is the gas constant 

per unit mass,ii is the fluid velocity, I is the internal energy variable corresponding 
to nontranslational degrees of freedom (this variable is required to force a given 
value of 7 for the gas), Iq is the average internal energy due to nontranslational 
degrees of freedom, given by Jo = [(3 - 27 ) 7 ( 2(7 — 1))] RT and 7 is the ratio of 
specific heats. One of important properties of 


dt 


+ v 


d_F_ 

dx 


0 , 


is that the Euler equations of motion. 


dt dx 


= 0 , 


can be cast in the compact form 


where 


dF dF, „ 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


^ = moment function vector = 


1 

V 



(44) 


U 


= (^,F)= / 

Jo 


<•00 

yOO 

P 

/ 

/ du = 

pu 

/O j 

^ — 00 

oE 
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yOO yOO 

pu 

/ dl dv ^vF = 

p -f pu"^ 

/ 0 J 

pu + puE 


(46) 


The above connectioa between the Boltzmann equation (37) and the Euler equations 
(38) is at the root of many kinetic schemes. RaghuramaRao & Deshpande (1991a,1995) 
rewrite (37) in the form , 




(47) 


where c — v — u is the peculiar velocity. Taking ^-moments of (43) gives 


dU dG^ 


(48) 


where 

yoo yoo 

G* = {$, uF)= dl dc ^uF, (49) 

^0 ' •/ — oo 

yOO yOO 

G‘‘ = {^,cF)= dl dc-^cF. (50) 

Jo J —CO 

The flux vectors G^ and G'^ defined by (44) and (45) are exactly the same as E* 
and F° given by (9). It is interesting to observe that the physical arguments lead¬ 
ing to the equation (8) involving splitting of the flux vector into the transport and 
the acoustic parts, are different from those behind equation (44). Even then both 
ways of looking at the splitting of the flux vector lead to identical expressions for 
the transport and the acoustic parts. The basic idea behind writing the Boltzmann 
equation (39) in the form given by (45) is the recognition that the n-part is unidirec¬ 
tional while the c-part is multidirectional. Another way of looking at this difference 
is that u is a deterministic variable while the random variable c ~ N {0, 1/(2/?)), 
that is, c follows a Normal distribution with zero mean and variance equal to l/{20). 
The motion of a particle can be thought of as consisting of an orderly motion (u) 
and a random motion (c) due to thermal agitation of molecules. The PVU method 
recognises this difference in the behaviour of u-term and c-term and treats them 
differently. It is also believed that this way of dealing with the two terms is useful 
in constructing genuinely multidimensional upwind schemes. 

The next question in the development of the PVU method is the upwind differ¬ 
encing of dCF jdx and dG'' jdx terms. So far as the transport term is concerned we 
follow the same method as before, that is, we write 




u+ |uj 




u — |n| 
__ 


2 } ' dx 

and then obtain the upwind differenced approximation as 


)■ 


(51) 
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After taking ’^f-moments as per the moment method strategy (Deshpande 1986c) 
we obtain the upwind differencing at the Euler level as 


(© 


dx 


(uF) 


+ 


1 

Ax 

J_ 

Ax 


u + |u| 
2 

u ~ In! 


F) - 
J 


u+ u 




F 


j+i 


u — u 




(53) 


Let us now deal with the upwind differencing of the acoustic term dG'^ jdx. Fol¬ 
lowing Raghurama Rao & Deshpande (i991a,1995) we observe that 


(54) 


We therefore obtain split acoustic fluxes G°'^ and given by 


dx 




= (^. 


d {c + 




dx \ 2 

d c + IcI . d c - |ci . 


G“+ = ^F) and G“- = {$, ^F). 


(55) 


This splitting is based on the peculiar velocity c and hence this scheme is called 
Peculiar Velocity based Upwind (PVU) scheme. In terms of the split fluxes (48) 
gives 


aG° _ ^0“+ dG°- 
dx dx dx 


(56) 


Performing the integration with respect to c and I in the formulae (49) we obtain 


G“^ = 


?! 4- 
2 


2\/iF 

P, pu 

2 2v^ 


1 


2y/^ 


(57) 


Both the AFVS and PVU schemes ate somewhat similar to the CUSP (Convection 
Upwind and Split Pressure) scheme of Jameson (1993) in the sense that the con¬ 
vection terms in the Euler equations are upwind differenced and the pressure terms 
are split. However, the CUSP scheme is different from the present methods. The 
transport flux and the acoustic flux of AFVS and PVU methods are not the same as 
the convective flux and pressure flux either in the CUSP scheme of Jameson or that 
due to Denton (1983). Hence, the eigenvalues of the corresponding flux Jacobians 
are also different for CUSP and the present methods. The method of upwind dif¬ 
ferencing the convective and pressure fluxes is also different in the AFVS and PVU 
methods compared to the CUSP method. Let us now compare the expressions for 
the split acoustic fluxes for the AFVS and PVU methods. We note that /? = 7/(2a^) 
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and hence 0“^ for the PVU method reduce to 


= 


EHo- 

2 


pa 


I pa 
p pua 
2 1/2 7r7 

p 7 + 1 


\/2^ \p2(7- 1) 





Now compare these with the AFVS expression (18) 


(58) 


G“=^ = 


7 - 1 


<j)pa 


I- 


7-1 


(jipua 


pu 


± pa 


1 




T V^(t-I) 



(59) 


We observe that PVU formulae for- given by (52) are very similar to those of 
AFVS given by (18). However, they are not identical even if we try to choose a 
suitable value of the dissipation control parameter (j> in (18). For, a comparison 
between (18) and (52) suggests that 


(j) = 


[27r(7-l)]5 


This value when substituted in expressions (18) yields 

pa 


= 


p pua 
2 

pu pa 1 ' p 2Tr 
2 Vp7 - 1 2 


(60) 


(61) 


which shows that the split fluxes for mass and momentum are in agreement with 
the respective expressions for the PVU method but the split fluxes for energy do not 
match. We therefore conclude that the AFVS and PV-splitting are allied ideas but 
they do not lead to identical expressions for the split fluxes even when the parameter 
(j) is adjusted. It appears that one more parameter may be required for obtaining 
identical formulae. Whether this is possible within the framework of AFVS remains 
to be seen. 

Finally we end this section by stating that the PV-splitting can be easily extended 
to multidimensions. We start with the 2-D Boltzmann equation 

The collision term gets dropped as it becomes zero in the Euler limit. The 2-D 
Maxwellian F is given by 



P /? 


-/? (ui - Ui)^ - P{vi- «i)^ - 



(63) 
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7o = ^RT. (64) 

7—1 

Following the same procedure as before we rewrite (62) in the form 

f+1 1 + 1 =»■ (“) 

and define the transport and acoustic fluxes by 

G\ = (^',uiF). Gl = (^,ix 2F>. G? = ($,ciF), G^ = (^.caF), (66) 

The split acoustic fluxes are then given by 

Gf = {iS!^ = ($, (67) 

Performing the integrations in the formulae (60) with respect to I, ci and C 2 we 
obtain 


Gl^ 



( 68 ) 



JM 

P . P-ii2 

2 2v^ 

/p 7+1 
Vp 2(7-1) 



(69) 


The above formulae are based on splitting along x—y directions of a Cartesian frame. 
When PVU is used in the finite volume framework, the fluxes must be determined 
on a cell face not necessarily parallel to either of the coordinate directions. On an 
arbitrary cell face the split fluxes are given by 



±-!~ 

2vOT 

P 4. 

‘ 2 =^^ 


r. P . 

^2^2v^ 


2-s/t^ \2p 


(70) 


where ni and are the direction cosines of the outward normal on the cell face, 
Ufi is the fluid velocity normal to the cell face and E is the internal energy per 
unit mass. We observe that the split flux formuale G“=^ of the PVU method do not 
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involve error functions and exponential terms and hence are expected to lead to a 
more efBcient computational method than the KFVS method. Also, no rest frame 
is assumed in deriving the above formulae. The next section discusses the results 
obtained by solving a large number of 2-D problems using AFVS, AFDS and PVU 
methods. 

4. Results and discussions 

For some preliminary results obtained using the AFDS method reference is made 
to Balakrishnan & Deshpande (1991). AFDS method has be,en found to be less 
dissipative and less robust than the AFVS method. Here we concentrate on the 
results obtained by using AFVS and PVU methods. 

Both the AFVS and PVU schemes have been tested on a large number of 2- 
D problems (Raghurama Rao(1994) and Balakrishnan and Deshpande (1992). It 
is a standard practice in Computational Fluid Dynamics to evaluate the jmrfor- 
mance of new schemes by computing subsonic, transonic and supersonic flows for 
GAMM/AGARD test cases. We give below a few examples demonstrating the 
capability of these two new methods. More details are available in Raghurama 
Rao (1994) and Balakrishnan &. Deshpande (1992). The AFVS method was applied 
to compute flow past NACA0012 airfoil on 128 x 64 0 - type structured grid with 
outer boundary five chord lengths away from the mid-chord point. The free stream 
Mach number is 0.85 and the angle of attack is 1*^. This is an AGAIID test (uxscu 
The pressure and Mach contours obtained are shown in figure 2. The contours are 
smooth and are indicative of the ability of the scheme to capture shocks accurately. 

The PVU method was also applied to the above test example. The comjmtations 
were done on an unstructured mesh with adaptation. High resolution finite volume 
version of PVU method was used (Raghurama Rao 1994). The starting mesh, the 
adapted rnesh as well as the pressure contours obtained on these meshes are shown 
in figures 3, 4, 5 and -6. Only a part of the mesh is shown for clarity. The outer 
boundary is located 15 chord lengths away from the airfoil, which is not shown in 
the above figures. The shocks on the upper and the lower surfaces are very accu¬ 
rately captured. Table 2 shows the lift and drag coefficients (Cl and C'd) obtained 
by AFVS and PVU schemes. Also shown in this table are the standard values of 
these coefficients in the AGARD report (AGARD 1986). 


Table 2. Lift and drag coefficients obtained with AFVF and PVU schemes. 


Case 

AGARD range 

AFVS 

PVU 

M'oe, a 

Cl 

Cd 

Cl 

Cd 

Cl 

Cd 

0.85 1“ 

0.330-0.3889 

0.0464-0.0590 

0.4145 

0.0607 

0.3351 

0.0565 


The coefficients predicted by more accurate computations using PVU method 
fall within the AGARD range. The AFVS computations were not done with mesh 
adaptation and the coefficients predicted by the AFVS method are slightly outside 
the AGARD range. More accurate computations done by using AFVS method push 
these values into the AGARD range. 

At the outer limit of the speed range is the hypersonic flow involving blunt body 
shock. The performance of the AFVS scheme was further tested by computing 
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Figure 3. Starting mesh for NACA0012 airfoil, points = 1123, cells = 2056, edges 
= 3179. 
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Figure 5. Adapted mesh for NACA0012 airfoil, points = 5724, cells = 11197, edges 
= 16921. 



Figure 6. Pressure contours obtained on the adapted mesh. Contour levels from 
0.48 to 1.5 (increment 0.04), scheme; High resolution PVU finite vplume method, 
Mach no. = 0.85, angle of attack = 1". 
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Figure 7. Pressure contours for AFVS scheme (flow p.ist cyliinliT, !f!) \ 
MUSCL, contours 0.05 units apart). 

- numerical 
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Figure 8 P„ variation along the stagnation line for AFVS scheme (flow 
cylinder, 99 x 98 grid, MUSCL). ^ 
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Figure 10. Starting mesh for 
blunt body, points = 446, cells 
= 800, edges = 1245. 
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Figure 11. Pre.ssure contoury 
on starting rncsli. Contour l(tvels 
from 1.2 to 5.r) (increment 0.2), 
Mach no. = 2.0, angle of attack 
= 0°, scheme: Higli rc.solution 
PVU finite volume method. 



Figure 12. Adapted mesh for 
supersonic flow, points = 1017, 
cells = 1942, edges = 2958. 
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Figure 13. Pressure contours 
on adapted mesh. Contour levels 
from 0.7 to 5.7 (increment 0.2), 
Mach no. = 2.0, angle of attack 
= 0“’, scheme: High resolution 
PVU finite volume method. 



Figure 14. Pressure contours 
on starting mesh. Contour levels 
from 2.0 to 78.0 (increment 2.0), 
Mach no. = 8.0, angle of attack 
= 0°, scheme: First order PVU 
finite volume method. 
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Figure 15. Adapted mesh for 
hypersonic flow, points = 1520, 
cells = 2940, edges = 4459. 



Figure 16. Pressure contours 
on adapted mesh. Contour levels 
from 2.0 to 82.0 (increment 2.0), 
Mach no. = 8.0, angle of attack 
= 0", scheme: First order PVU 
finite volume method. 
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flow past a semi-cylinder. The computations were made for three different differ¬ 
ent mach numbers : 4, 10 and 15. A uniform 99 x 98 structured grid is employed for 
computations. The radius of the outer boundary is chosen to be 3.5 times the radius 
of the semi-cylinder. The pressure contours given by the AFVS scheme for three 
different Mach numbers, the total pressure variation and the density variation along 
the stagnation line are shown in figures 7,8 and 9. The smoothness of these contours 
demonstrate the robustness of the AFVS scheme in capturing strong shocks. 

The PVU scheme was applied,to the test problem given by Arminjon fe Dervieux 
(1993) for hypersonic flow. The computations are done for M = 2.0 and M = 8.0 with 
zero angle of attack using high resolution and first order PVU scheme respectively 
on an unstructured mesh. Again the starting mesh, adapted mesh and the pressure 
contours obtained on these meshes are shown in figures 10 to 16. The bow shock 
is closer to the body in hypersonic case compared to the supersonic flow. This is 
a well-known result of gas dynamics. The shocks are captured crisply by the PVU 
method with grid adaptaion. 

Extensive computations performed using the AFVS and PVU schemes show the 
basic soundness of the wave-particle idea and splitting based on the peculiar velocity 
of molecules. The basic idea of having a discrete mathematical model inheriting as 
many physical properties of the fluid flow as possible appears quite sound and turns 
out to be often promising needing further study. Implicit in the AFVS method is the 
physically meaningful model that fluid behaves partly particle like and partly wave 
like. The PVU method is based on a different but closely related idea that the mo- 
V tion of particles is a random motion superimposed on a unidirectional motion. The 
particle like behaviour in wave-particle splitting is equivalent to the unidirectional 
motion in the PVU method. The random motion taking place in all directions is 
similar to the wave spreading in all directions. It would be very tempting to design 
a new scheme taking the multidirectionality of the pressure part into account. The 
genuinely multidimensional upwind scheme based on the Boltzmann equation has 
been developed by Raghurama Rao & Deshpande (1991b) and Eppard & Grossman 
(1993). The results show a lot of improvement but these schemes are at present 
quite expensive. These two schemes also do not separate unidirectional and random 
motion of the molecules as in the PVU scheme. Further work is required to exploit 
these ideas in a more efficient manner. 
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Sonochemical reaction engineering 

K S GANDHI and R KUMAR 

Department of Chemical Engineering, Indian Institute of Sci¬ 
ence, Bangalore 560 012, India 

Abstract. Ultrasound has been widely used by chemists to enhance 
yields as well as rates of homogeneous as well as heterogeneous chemical 
reactions. The effect of ultrasound on the course of chemical reactions 
is mediated through cavitation bubbles it generates. High temperatures 
and pressures are attained inside the cavitating bubbles when they col¬ 
lapse. The extreme conditions so generated lead to the formation of re¬ 
active intermediates, e.g., free radiacls, inside the bubbles, which cause 
chemical reactions to occur when they enter the surrounding liquid. This 
is the mechanism through which ultrasound influences the path of ho¬ 
mogeneous reactions. The cavitation bubbles collapse asymmetrically in 
the vicinity of solids, e.g., catalyst particles. Asymmetric collapse lead to 
formation of high speed microjets. The microjets can enhance transport 
rates, the increase surface area through pitting as well as particle frag¬ 
mentation through collisions. Both can alter the rates of heterogeneous 
reaction rates. It however appears that these effects do not exhaust the 
scope of the influence of ultrasound on heterogeneous reactions. Mod¬ 
elling and quantitative prediction of the effect of ultrasound on chemical 
reactions is however at a stage of infancy as the phenomena are complex. 
Only a few examples of modelling exist in literature. Apart from this, 
reactor design and scaleup pose significant problems. Thus sonochemi¬ 
cal reaction engineering offers large scope for research and development 
efforts. 

Keywords. Sonochemistry; ultrasound; cavitation; sonolysis; sonoreac- 
tors. 


1. Introduction 

Sounds audible to the human ear are of frequencies between 16 Hz and 16 kHz. 
Sound of frequency beyond 16 kHz is called ultrasound. In this range also there are 
two regions viz. high frequency and power ultrasound. High frequency ultrasound, 
of between 1 and 10 mHz, finds extensive use in medical diagnosis and chemical 
analysis. It is only the power ultrasound however that can induce chemical reactions 
or enhance their rates. 

Power ultrasound, normally considered to fall in the frequency range of 20 to 100 
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kHz, already finds extensive use in the cleansing of components, emulsification of 
immiscible liquids, plastic welding and machining of hard, brittle materials etc. The 
special characteristic of this range of frequencies is that its amplitude can be made 
reasonably large, resulting in high intensity of sound. It is this high intensity sound 
encountered in the power ultrasound range, which shows interesting, and many a 
time unusual, chemical effects. 

The use of power ultrasound, referred to as ultrasound or sound from here on, in 
laboratory scale syntheses of chemicals has shown a significant spurt during the last 
two decades. The results of such practices have been very impressive in many cases. 
Thus, application of ultrasound has been found to (i) yield entirely different products 
from the same reactants, (ii) enhance the rates of the reactions, and (iii) permit, at 
very mild reaction conditions, syntheses of products that can normally be obtained 
only under very extreme conditions of pressure and temperature. Such chemical 
effects have been reported not only for homogeneous reactions, but also where liquid- 
liquid and liquid-solid interfaces are involved. This brings in a new technique and a 
new kind of reactor, the sonochemical reactor, to the domain of chemical engineering. 
In this paper, we present a review of the kinds of reactions which can be influenced 
by power ultrasound, the mechanisms of reaction rate enhancement, the meager 
attempts at modelling made upto this time and the kind of larger reactors which 
are likely to be eventually employed. 

2. Origin of effect of ultrasound 

Unlike light, sound waves do not interact directly with molecules to cause chemical 
reactions, because their wavelengths are very high. For example, when ultrasound 
of frequency 20 to 10,000 kHz passes through water at a velocity of 1500 m s"^, the 
wavelengths fall between 7.5 and 0.015 cm. These are too large to have any direct 
implication on sonochemical effects. Further, the energy contained in sound waves is 
too small compared to the chemical bond energies. With a large number of reactions 
having been studied now, the origin of chemical reactions has been recognized as 
arising out of cavitation. 

Pure liquids possess very high tensile strengths and can withstand very high 
negative pressures before breaking down and generating vapour bubbles. If a bubble 
of this kind has to be generated in pure water,' a negative pressure of the order of 
1000 atmospheres is required. Unless special precautions are taken, liquids always 
contain small amounts of dissolved gases. These pockets of gas constitute weak 
spots in the liquid. When a sound wave is passed through a medium, it generates 
alternate cycles of compression and rarefaction. If during rarefaction, the pressure 
at one of these weak spots falls below the vapour pressure of the medium, bubbles 
be get generated. Thus, generation of vapour- filled gas bubbles, or cavitation, can 
occur at very small negative pressures, in most cases less than one atmosphere. The 
presence of weak spots or nuclei in the liquid thus facilitates bubble formation. The 
nuclei can also be formed out of very tiny gas microbubbles present in the liquid, 
arising out of collapsing cavities, a phenomenon that will be discussed a little later. 
Yet another source of nuclei are the gas cavities present on any tiny particles of solid 
present in the medium. 

The behaviour of these cavities in varying pressure fields is of great interest to 
engineers and has been studied widely. One of the important conclusions is that, in 
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response to oscillating pressure fields, some nuclei can grow relatively slowly to fairly 
large sizes and collapse in the subsequent few microseconds. As the growth phase is 
very slow, it is reasonable to assume that enough heat exchange between the bubble 
contents and the surrounding liquid takes place to ensure isothermal conditions. The 
growth phase occurs during the rarefaction cycle of the pressure wave. Due to inertia 
of the liquid, the bubble grows for some more time during the compression cycle 
also. However, as the compression portion of the cycle proceeds, the bubble surface 
reverses its direction of motion and its radius starts decreasing as a function of time. 
This reduction in radius caused by the compressive pressure field is also aided by 
the inertia of the inward rushing liquid. Thus the decrease in the radius can be 
extremely fast. As the time of collapse is very short, the amount of heat transferred 
between the bubble and the surrounding liquid is negligible and the collapse can be 
treated as adiabatic. The last phases of the bubble collapse therefore correspond 
to adiabatic compression. Under these conditions, the temperatures and pressures 
attained in the bubble at its collapse can be high. For example, a temperature of 
the order of 1500 K and 100 10 MN/m^ can be easily achieved. Recently, Flint &; 
Suslick (1991), by analysing the sonoluminescence spectra obtained by sonicating 
silicone oil have reported that the temperature attained by cavitation bubbles for 
the system under investigation was 5075 ± 156 K. Thus cavitating bubbles can 
create pockets of high temperature and pressures in an otherwise cool liquid. 

The very final stages of a collapsing bubble, when the velocity of its surface 
exceeds the velocity of sound, are not charted out clearly. It is possible that such 
a cavity fragments into small bits, which can serve as nuclei for further cavitation 
subsequently. 

Another interesting phenomenon is also associated with bubble collapse. When 
a bubble collapses near a solid wall or near another bubble, the motion of the 
bubble would not be spherically symmetric. Asymmetric bubble collapse is quite 
predominant near the solid boundary. Such collapse gives rise to tiny jets of liquid, 
about a hundred microns in diameter and having a velocity of between 100 and 
500 m/s. The lifetime of these ‘microjets’ is of the order of a few microseconds. 
These microjets can cause intense convection, and enhance the mass transfer rates 
tremendously. 

Apart from cavity growth and collapse, there are other phenomena associated 
with cavitation. When the collapse occurs over a few cycles, it can happen that 
during each cycle, the bubble wall velocity may cross the velocity of sound. Thus 
when the bubble starts to expand again, its velocity is higher than the velocity of 
sound in the liquid medium. This gives rise to shock waves. The shock waves can 
partially clean the surface of the solid, and also increase the mass transfer rates. 
Further, the fracture as well as pitting of larger particles is the direct result of 
microjets and shock waves. When the bubble collapses near the surface, it yields 
a microjet which impinges on the surface causing either erosion or fracture. When 
the cavity rebounds, it produces a shock wave which adds to this erosion. In both 
cases the elastic limit of the solid is crossed and erosion occurs in the plastic regime. 
Lush ei al (1983) have given an excellent analysis, where both the phenomena are 
taken into account. Photographs of the severe damage caused to marine propellers 
by these causes are prominently displayed in texts on classical fluid mechanics. 

The result of fracture and pitting is obviously the increase of surface area available 
for reaction. But pitting and fracture can also activate the surface by physically 
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dislodging any passivating layer. 

Shock waves and pressure fluctuations can lead to emulsification in liquid-liquid 
systems leading to increase in interfacial areas. 

Thus all the chemical and physical effects of ultrasound have to be explained in 
terms of the effects of cavitating bubbles. Before embarking on such a task, it is 
worthwhile to review the wide variety of influence of ultrasound. 

3. Nature of changes brought about by power ultrasonication 

/ 

Power ultrasound has been found to bring about remarkable changes in both phys¬ 
ical and chemical processes. Some of the categories of changes brought about by 
sonication are described below. 

3.1 Physical processes 

A number of physical processes which are significantly influenced by ultrasonication 
have been described in literature. Some of these are described below. 

(a) Degassing: Ultrasound can quickly degas solvents and this technique has been 
used extensively. It is likely that rectified diffusion plays a role in this effect. 

(b) Emulsification: Two immiscible liquids are easily emulsified by subjecting 
them to high power ultrasonication. This method is already industrially em¬ 
ployed. Apart from the tensile stresses exerted by the pressure field which can 
cause drop breakup, shock waves emitted by collapsing bubble also contribute 
to fragmentation of drops and hence to emulsification. 

(c) Crystallization: Both crystallization and precipitation get significantly modi¬ 
fied by power ultrasound. Martin (1993) refers to work done at Harwell which 
has shown that ultrasound applied at the nucleation stage in a crystallizer 
yields much cleaner, higher quality crystals. Carrying out crystallization in 
a continuous fluidised bed with ultrasound applied at the base yields more 
uniform-sized crystals. It is likely that the convection caused by the microjets 
plays a role in these phenomena. 

(d) Cell disruption: High intensity ultrasound is routinely used in biological lab¬ 
oratories for cell disruption. These effects are perhaps akin to the emulsifying 
effect of ultrasound that has already been described. 

(e) Surface cleaning: A large number of investigators have reported that when 
particles of metals and other materials are subjected to ultra sonication, they 
may break and their surface gets pitted. It is very likely that microjets created 
by collapsing bubbles have a strong role here. This instant cleaning of the 
surface and generation of new surface area has profound influence on overall 
rates of reaction. 

(f) Particle fusion: It has been reported by Suslick (1989) that under high inten¬ 
sity power ultrasonication, particles suspended in the medium move towards 
each other at very high velocities (of the order of 150 m/s). When these par¬ 
ticles collide with each other, so much heat is generated that local melting 
occurs and particles get welded to each other. Once again, microjets seem to 
be the cause of the high velocities attained by the particles. 
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(g) Agglomeration: Use of ultrasound leading to coagulation of small particles has 
been reported, and can aid in prevention of pollution. The convection caused 
by ultrasound is likely to increase the collisions between particles and may 
lead to increased rates of coagulation. 

Though we have postulated qualitative explanations for the various effects men¬ 
tioned above, quantitative modelling of these phenomena is quite intricate and, 
hardly any reports of such efforts exist in literature. 

Apart from the physical effects, ultrasonication brings about interesting and useful 
chemical effects. These effects are so numerous and all-pervading, that a new branch 
of chemistry called ‘sonochemistry’ has emerged during the last two decades. 

3.2 Chemical effects 

That ultrasound can bring about reaction where one least expects it is brought 
out by the sonolysis of water itself. If water is ultrasonicated, say in a cleaning 
bath, small quantities of hydrogen peroxide can be detected. This is easily seen if a 
KI solution in water is sonicated. The KI yields I 2 which can be easily analysed by 
standard methods. This reaction has been studied in detail (Hart &: Henglein 1985), 
though it has no industrial relevance. Some other examples of changes brought out 
by sonication are mentioned below. 

(a) , Acceleration of reaction rates: The major portion of applications of sono¬ 

chemistry deals with acceleration of reaction rates. Normally, these would 
involve reactions with two phase viz. liquid/liquid or liquid/soiid. For ex¬ 
ample, hydrogenation of alkenes by nickel powder is enormously accelerated 
(> lO^fold) by ultrasonication. Recently, even a dehydrogenation reaction 
(e.g., of tetrahydronaphthalene on palladium catalyst) has been found to be 
accelerated by application of ultrasonication. Perhaps these effects can be 
attributed to the convection due to microjets created by ultrasonication in 
the case of hydrogenation and degassing in the case of dehydrogenation. The 
literature is replete with other examples of acceleration of heterogeneous reac¬ 
tions when sonication is employed. Another typical example is the reduction 
of an a, /?-unsaturated ketone to the corresponding allylic alcohol through the 
use of zinc and acetic acid. This reaction is extremely slow with stirring and 
cannot be taken to completion even after prolonged reaction time. However, 
with ultrasonication, the reaction gives quantitative yield of the product in 
one hour at room temperature. Once again one might surmise that microjets 
play a role in this situation as well. However, there are situations where a 
homogeneous reaction can also be accelerated which is harder to rationalize. 
A typical example is the hydrolysis of tertiary butyl chloride, in 50% aqueous 
ethanol to give tertiary butyl alcohol. 

(CH3)CC1 + H 2 O (CHajsCOH + HCl 

Against stirring, this reaction shows an increase in rate by a factor of 20 
through sonication (at 10°C). 

(b) Avoidance of purification of reagents and solvent: Grignard reagents are ex¬ 
tremely useful in organic syntheses and involve the reaction of an alkyl or aryl 
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halide with magnesium in diethyl ether (as solvent). Normally, this reaction 
is conducted with stirring, and it is absolutely essential to use purified mag¬ 
nesium and distilled dry ether. Similar is the case when the reagent is used to 
carry out the desired reaction. Without these precautions, the formation of 
Grignard reagent, or its reaction with substrates, cannot be accomplished. 
With sonication, it has been found possible to use Mg without any prior 
treatment and commercial sample of ether. Similarly, the non-nucleophilic 
strong base lithiurn diisopropyl amide could be prepared starting with lithium 
metal itself under the influence of ultrasonication, while such a preparation 
was not possible otherwise. Thus, sonication permits us to avoid, in some 
circumstances, a number of purification steps, which in an industry can be 
economically beneficial. While it is easy to speculate that degassing caused 
by ultrasonication may be playing a role here, it is hard to contend that the 
role of ultrasonication is confined to only this. 

(c) Replacing the role of phase transfer catalysts: Phase transfer catalysts are 
popular among organic chemists for conducting two-phase reactions, when 
the reactants are insoluble in each other. The phase transfer catalyst carries 
the reagent from one phase to another, where it reacts easily. A number of 
reactions have been reported where the same reactions can be performed in the 
absence of phase transfer catalysts, but in the presence of ultrasonication. One 
such example is the cyclopropanation of styrene with NaOH and CHCI 3 (Repie 
& Vogt 1982). While conversions of only 30% were reached under stirring for 
16 hours, 96% conversions could be reached with ultrasound in only one hour. 
Here it is hard to even speculate upon the role of ultrasonication. 

(d) Use of less hazardous reagents, and milder conditions: Active metal powders, 
required as catalysts, are normally prepared by reducing metal halides with 
potassium metal under reflux conditions and using a solvent like tetra hydro 
furan (THF). As potassium is difficult to handle, the process is hazardous 
particularly for large scale operation. When attempts are made to substitute 
K with less hazardous metal like Li, the reaction does not proceed. However, 
sonication forces the reaction to proceed with Li in less than forty minutes at 
room temperature (Boudjouk et al 1986), 

TH F 

CuBr 2 - 1 - 2Li Cu(active form) + 2LiBr. 

Once again it is difficult to guess the role being played by ultrasonication, 
except to implicate the removal of oxide films from the lithium surface by the 
pitting action of ultrasonication. 

(e) Change of reaction products (ultrasonic switching): Perhaps the most surpris¬ 
ing influence, from the view point of rationalization, is that for some reactions, 
the products obtained by ultrasonication are entirely different from the ones 
obtained by simple stirring. For example, when benzyl bromide is reacted 
with toluene containing solid KCN and solid AI 2 O 3 , with stirring at higher 
temperature (~ 130®C), we obtain a product of Friedel Crafts reaction viz., 
a benzyl substituted toluene. However, if the same reactants are sonicated 
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at room temperature, the reaction takes an entirely different course giving a 
product of substitution of bromide by cyanide viz. benzyl-cyanide. 

Similarly, when a primary alcohol is treated with nitric acid, we obtain dif¬ 
ferent products under stirring and ultrasonication. If the reactants are only 
stirred, the product obtained is an alkyl nitrate. If, however, the same reac¬ 
tants are sonicated, we obtain a product of oxidation leading to the formation 
of the corresponding carboxylic acid. 

These effects are indeed very difficult to explain till some competing reac¬ 
tions between the reactants, one of which is accelerated by ultrasound, can be 
discerned. 

(f) Preparation of amorphous metal powders'. Amorphous metal alloys called 
metal glasses find use in magnetic storage, power transformer cores etc. Fur¬ 
ther, some of them can act as catalysts. Suslick et al (1991) have reported 
the preparation of amorphous iron powder by ultrasonication of iron pen- 
tacarbonyl (20 kHz frequency, 100 W cra“^ intensity). The iron powder thus 
produced is highly porous in nature. The authors find that the powder is ten¬ 
fold more active than the commercial powder for the hydrogenation of carbon 
monoxide (the Fischer - Tropsch process) to low molecular weight alkanes. 

(g) Formation and degradation of polymers'. Price et al (1992) report polymer¬ 
ization of methyl methacrylate under high intensity ultrasound and mention 
conditions under which polymers of controlled molecular weight, polydisper- 
sity and tacticity could be prepared. The polymerization reaction is perhaps 
initiated by free radicals which makes this reaction similar to the sonolysis 
of water mentioned earlier. They also report the degradation of PMMA (in 
methyl butyrate) through ultrasound. Here it is possible that the elongational 
stresses generated by the rnicrojets lead to degradation. 

Apart from the above mentioned examples, ultrasound is known to have a strong 
influence on electrochemical reactions (Mason ei al 1990) and at lower intensities 
has shown useful effects in various aspects of biotechnology (Sinisterra 1992) 

Thus, it can be seen that ultrasound can have a variety of effects on chemical 
reactions, and in many cases it is hard to even qualitatively explain the effects. Yet, 
the effects are often beneficial that an attempt to quantify these is worth the effort. 

4. Hypotheses about the mechanism of effect of ultrasound 
on homogeneous reactions 

We consider at first homogeneous reactions. By this we mean those reactions where 
only a single phase is present, ignoring the cavitation bubbles. Though there is gen¬ 
eral agreement that sonochemical effects have their origin in cavitation, the actual 
fashion in which cavitation brings about the effects has been interpreted differently. 
There are two main ideas which have been used to qualitatively explain the re¬ 
actions due to sonication. One of them considers that electrical discharge occurs 
during cavity collapse whereas the other one considers the reactions as occurring 
as a direct result of adiabatic collapse of the bubble generating small zones of high 
temperatures and pressures. In this paper, we shall confine ourselves to the latter 
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All the chemical effects of sonolysis can be directly attributed to these high tem¬ 
peratures and pressures. One of the views is that a thin liquid shell around the cavity 
also attains high temperatures and the reaction proceeds there as well. Ley & Low 
(1989) quote an example of the collapse of a cavitating bubble in heptane/decane 
where the vapour cavity attained a temperature of 5200 K and the thin shell of 
liquid around it attained a temperature of 1900 K. The thickness of the shell is 
however calculated to be only a few nanometres. It is however quite likely that 
the heat transfer during collapse may be controlled by the gas phase and the liquid 
surface may be remaining at essentially ambient conditions. 

The fact that high temperatures are generated in a collapsing cavity can qual¬ 
itatively explain some of the homogeneous reactions. For example, the formation 
of H 2 O 2 has been explained through this mechanism. Under the conditions of ex¬ 
tremely high temperatures and pressures obtaining in the collapsing cavity, the H 2 O 
molecules will dissociate giving rise to OH radicals which, when released into the 
liquid phase, combine together to form H 2 O 2 . 

5. Modelling of homogeneous sonochemical reactors 

A model has recently been attempted to describe a homogeneous reaction i.e., for¬ 
mation of I 2 from KI solution in a batch sonochemical reactor (Prasad Naidu et 
al 1994). When a solution of Kl is sonicated in a cleaning bath or through an ul¬ 
trasonic horn, measurable quantities of I 2 are liberated. A number of investigators 
have qualitatively studied this reaction, but the most comprehensive study has been 
conducted by Hart & Henglein (1985). They irradiated aqueous solutions of KI in a 
batchyreactor with 300 kHz qltrasound under argon, oxygen and Ar— O 2 mixtures 
of varying composition. They found the products formed to be I 2 and H 2 O 2 . They 
also conducted experiments in the presence of ammonium molybdate which cataly¬ 
ses the oxidation of iodide ion by H 2 O 2 to iodine. Their main findings with regard 
to formation of I 2 from KI are; 

(a) The rate of liberation of iodine increases with KI concentrations, but for a 
given KI concentration it remains constant with time. 

(b) Different rates of iodine formation are obtained when different gasses like N 2 , 
O 2 and Ar are used. 

(c) When mixtures of Ar and O 2 are used as dissolved gasses in the KI solution, 
the reaction rate passes through a maximum at an intermediate composition. 

The model of Prasad Naidu et al (1994) tries to explain such results quantitatively 
on the following general framework. 

5.1 Physical description of the model 

The basic model is made up of three components viz. the formation, growth and 
collapse of bubbles, the reactions taking place during collapse of bubbles and the 
reactions taking place in the liquid which has been assumed to be well mixed. The 
KI solution is assumed to have a large number of nuclei in the form of a small bubbles 
or gas entrapped in the crevices of the reactor wall. When the liquid medium is 
subjected to ultrasonication, these nuclei grow and collapse. Most of them grow 
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and collapse as transient cavities if the frequencies employed are lower than 100 
kHz (Arakeri & Chakraborty 1990), as was the case in their work. Those c.avitio.s 
grow and collapse in around one acoustic cycle. The actual phenomena of both heat 
and mass transfer during both the growth and collapse of a bubble i.s horrendously 
complex. Hence the authors have made use of a simple analysis proposed l)y 1' iyiin 
(1964). In this analysis it is assumed that the entire growth phase and a, part of tlie 
collapse phase can be treated as isothermal whereas the rest of the collapse i)ha.s(^ 
can be treated as adiabatic. The transition from isothermal to adiabatic during the 
collapse phase is taken to occur when the internal gas pressure becomes ecpial t.o 
the vapour pressure of the liquid at the bulk temperature. Ihc adiai)atic collap.se 
phase is assumed to end when the bubble wall velocity reaches the sonic v(docity 
in the liquid medium. During the adiabatic collapse phase, tlie temperalure ntid 
pressure inside the bubble increase due to compression, yielding extreme condil.ions. 
This can result in the formation of free radicals from the water vapiior and oxygen, 
(if it is present in the dissolved gas). Here, the authors ussuine that af, tlie end ol 
the collapse phase the contents of the bubble attain the ecpiilibrinm composition 
dictated by thermodynamics. The composition of the ga.s liubble at the end ol 
the collapse phase can be calculated without considering the kinetics of the varioii.s 
reactions taking place in the gas phase. The various radicals rc'leased into the 
medium undergo several reactions, one of them being the oxidation of iodide ion. 
How these radicals mix with the liquid phase and react is uncertain. The reactions 
are so fast that diffusion may be controlling. However l)ecaus(‘ of I,he inic.rojet.s and 
shock waves, the mixing can be significant. Further, on collap.s<', the liubbh' ma.y 
fragment and yield a number of bubbles. In the ab.scnce of a clear ])icture, the modi'l 
assumes complete mixing in the vessel. Thus, the various components of tin' model 
involve the following. 

(a) Growth and collapse of cavity, 

(b) evaluation of temperature and pressure at the end of the collapse, 

(c) calculation of equilibrium compositions in the gas pha.se at. the (uu! of collnp.se 
phase, and 

(d) material balances for various species in the liquid phase in which tin! g.n.s 
contents are assumed to mix instantaneously. 

The expansion and collapse phase are governed by the bubble dyjiainics equation, 
normally referred to as the Rayleigh-Plesset equation and is given by l’le.sset (1949). 

R/i + {Z/2)R^ = {^/Pl)[Pl - /’oo]. (1) 

The liquid pressure at the bubble surface is related to the inner pressure by 

Pl{R) = Pi - 2a/R. (2) 

Here Pi is the internal pressure of the bubble and is equal to Pg + P„, the sum of 
the partial pressures of gas and vapour respectively. Though the gas partial in-ossurc.- 
changes inside the buhl)le as its radius changes, its amount inside the bubble remains 
the same. Hence 

Pg = Pgo{Ro/Rf". (3) 
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The external pressure is time varying and is characteristic of the applied acoustic 
field. Thus 


Poo = Pb - Pasinwt. (4) 

Substituting (2), (3) and (4) in ( 1 ) and rearranging, we obtain 


m _1_ r ^ _ (Pi - Pgsmuit) 

di Pl R 


2R ’ 


( 5 ) 


where k represents dR/dt. 

Equation (5) indicates that the bubble dynamics equation depends on a, the 
value of which differs for isothermal and adiabatic phases. Thus, for the isothermal 
phase, we solve (5) with the following initial conditions and by setting a = 1 and 
Pv = Ps. 

At t = 0, R = Ro and k = 0. ( 6 ) 

The end of this phase also means the beginning of the collapse phase. Following 
Flynn (1964), the collapse phase begins when Pg becomes equal to Ps- The value 
of bubble radius R 2 at the beginning of collapse phase is readily calculated from Ps 
by 

Pg = Ps = Pgo(Ro/R2f. (7) 

During the second stage, no heat or mass transfer is permitted between the bubble 
and the surroundings. Therefore the pressure and volume of the bubble during this 
phase were related using the adiabatic gas laws. The bubble dynamics equation for 
R< R 2 becomes: 


dt 


PL 



fRizZi 

\R3a+l ) 


2a [Pi — Pa sinwt)] 3 R,^ 
W R “ 2T’ 


( 8 ) 


The bubble collapse is assumed to end when the bubble wall velocity reaches the 
velocity of sound in the liquid medium. Its size then is denoted by Rj. The initial 
gas pressure Pgo is related to initial cavity size by. 


Ps + PgQ = Pi + 2 o-/i?o- ( 9 ) 

The temperature and the pressure at the end of collapse are calculated from R 2 and 
Rj as: 

Tf = T 2 [R2/Rff'^~^'>. (10) 

and 

P, = P2[R2lRff\ -(11) 

As the change in moles due to reactions in this case was found to be negligible 
(< 3%), the moles in the bubble Me: 

no, = (4/3) TTPa" (P,/PsT). (12) 

Prasad Naidu et al, 1994 calculated various parameters like 7 , a etc. for appropriate 
compositions and determined that the collapse temperatures fell between 2100 and 
3200 K approximately, whereas the pressures varied between 80 and 120 12 MN/m^. 
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Figure 1. Curve showing typical radius versus time history. 

A typical profile of growth and collapse for one of their systems is shown in figure 

1 . 

These temperature and pressure profiles were then used along with the bubble 
compositions (at R 2 ) to evaluate the equilibrium compositions obtaining at Rj. 
This was done by calculating the composition leading to the minimization of free 
energy, through a program SOLGASMIX (Erickson 1975). The program yields as 
output the equilibrium compositions and fugacities of various species for any given 
temperature, pressure and input concentrations. The expected products have also 
to be provided, which in the case of water were HjO, the constituents-of the gas, 
O 2 , H, OH and h 62 . The calculations showed significant formation of hydroxyl 
radicals (~ 10~^ moles of OH per mole of water) 

The various radicals provided by theSOLGASMIX program are released into the 
liquid phase, which is assumed to be well mixed. The reactions taking place in the 
liquid are given by Hart &; Henglein (1985) and are 

2KI + 26H ^ 2KOH + I 2 , (A) 


OH + OH H2O2, 

2H62 + 2 KI 2 KOH + I2 + O2, 
H62 + H62 H2O2 + O2, 

20 + 21 " + 2 K+ +2H2O — 


(B) 

(C) 
(B) 
(E) 


I2 + O2 + 2 KOH +H2. 
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If sonication is carried out in the presence of the catalyst, ammonium molybdate, 
H 2 O 2 can also oxidise the iodide as 


H 2 O 2 H- 2KI —^ 2KOH + I 2 . (F) 

Based on the above, Prasad Naidu et al (1994) wrote the following material balance 
equations; 


Hydroxyl radicals: rmdCAldt = uCa — — ki CaCb , (13) 

Iodine: dCc/dt = jdikiCACs + ld 2 kAGBCD + (dsksCsCs (14) 

Hydroperoxyl radicals; dCo/dt = nCo — kaCo^ — kA CdCb (15) 

Oxygen atoms: dCs/dt = nCs — ks CeCb (16) 

The grate at which the radicals are released into the-liquid phase nCi reaches a 
steady state soon after the sonication begins. Thus radical concentration can reach 
a quasisteady state. If simultaneously Cb is sufficiently large that its concentration 
does not change significantly during the experiment, the rate of liberation of iodine 
also reaches a quasisteady state. Thus, the model can easily explain the key features 
of the findings of Hart k. Henglein (1985). The model requires the number of 
collapsing cavities per unit time, the authors have found this from experiments 
conducted with ammonium molybdate where all OH go to the formation of iodine. 
The ‘n’ was found by them to be 2.6445 xlO^°/l.s. They found the values of rate 
constants by using the data with air as dissolved gas. Their predictions for oxygen 
atmosphere, along with their data are presented in figure 2. The agreement is 
quite good. The most interesting feature of this model is to be able to predict 
the maximum where oxygen-argon mixtures are employed. These predictions along 
with the data are presented in figure 3. The predictions are shown for two Rg values 
viz. 2.0 and 2.5A«m. Though the rathe are not predicted very well, the model does 
predict the maximum at around the same oxygen-air composition. 

At best the model can be a reasonable approximation of the real phenomenon 
and captures its gross features. However, it neglects heat transport and cannot 
explain the influence of gas thermal conductivity on H 2 O 2 formation, which has 
been experimentally observed. 

The number of nuclei have been evaluated from experiments. This may not be 
feasible for other reactions. The fate of the bubble is sensitive to the initial radius 
Ro- The model does not provide a foolproof method of assessing this. Even though, 
the collapse phase lasts for less than half a microsecond, the model assumes with 
success that thermodynamic equilibrium is attained. This assumption appears to 
be reasonable in view of the good experimental fit. However, more work on model 
systems, whose kinetics are known, needs to be done to have a more solid foundation 
for the assumption. 
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Figure 2. Comparison of model predictions with observation of iodine liberation 

rates; oxygen atmosphere. 



Figure 3. Comparison of model predictions with observations of iodine liberation 
rates under argon-oxygen atmosphere. 
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The weakest part of the model is the assumption about the state of mixing in 
the reactor. Though the assumption of complete mixing works reasonably well, the 
reactions are so fast that the time scale of mixing is likely to be much larger than 
the time scale of various reactions. Future work will possibly be based on more 
rigorous analysis. 

No other homogeneous reaction has as yet been modelled. 

6. Hypotheses about the effects of ultrasound on heteroge¬ 
neous reactions 

The situation with heterogeneous reactions, which are more numerous and impor¬ 
tant than homogeneous reactions, is very complex, and no models are available at 
present. 

There are several effects of ultrasonication on heterogeneous reactions. The mi¬ 
crojets created by the collapsing cavities cause strong convection. The convection 
can very often reduce diffusion limitations and thus can have an accelerating effect 
on any diffusion limited catalytic reactions. Perhaps, many effects of ultrasound on 
heterogeneous reactions fall under this broad class of explanation. The action of 
ultrasound on fragmentation of particles has been mentioned earlier. One obvious 
effect of this is the increased surface area in the system. Enhanced surface areas 
can have a definite effect on the rate of heterogeneous reactions. The pitting action 
of shock waves and microjets generated by collapsing bubbles on solid surfaces has 
already been mentioned. This could lead to an increased surface area, and perhaps 
a more active catalyst. Another possible influence of ultrasound is to alter the mor¬ 
phology of the solid surfaces exposed. For example, Suslick (1989) has explained 
the fusion of zinc particles to each other as due to shock waves. It is likely that the 
fused portion of the particles would have a different structure and hence its catalytic 
effect on a reaction is altered. 

It is quite clear that a general model of the effect of ultrasound on heterogeneous 
reactions would be very difficult to develop at this stage. We report here some 
results on the modelling of a heterogeneous reaction based on the hypothesis that 
the convection caused by microjets is the sole effect of ultrasound. 

7. Study of a heterogeneous reaction 

The reaction between zinc and nickel chloride is an example of a galvanic reaction 
called cementation. The reaction is accompanied by evolution of hydrogen gas. In 
this particular case the cementation reaction involves the dissolution of the active 
metal (zinc) with the simultaneous deposition of the noble metal (nickel) present 
in solution in ionic form. The discrete nickel-plated zones on the particle surface 
then act as catalytic sites where electrochemical reduction of hydrogen ions present 
in the solution to neutral hydrogen atoms take place. The electrons needed for the 
reduction process are supplied by the dissolution of zinc, which goes into solution 
as zinc ions. 

Analysis of products obtained from sonicated suspensions of zinc dust in aqueous 
solutions of nickel chloride showed (Jhansi 1992) that the above mechanism does 
apply. Further, experiments also showed (Jhansi 1992) that the rate of evolution 
of hydrogen was much faster from sonicated suspensions in comparison with stirred 
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suspensions. As mentioned earlier, reduction in mass transport resistance due to 
ultrasonication has been proposed as a possible cause for enhancement of reaction 
rates. We adopt this hypothesis here to explain the enhanced hydrogen evolution 
rates under the influence of ultrasound. 

The following sequence of events can be proposed to explain the observations. 
When zinc is brought in contact with nickel chloride solution, nickel begins to plate 
on zinc. Simultaneously there is evolution of hydrogen. When nickel is in short 
supply, the nickel deposits are unable to cover the entire surface of zinc particles 
completely. Thus, the particle surface will have crevices or pits which enable the 
electrolyte to come in contact with the bare surface of zinc, where corrosion takes 
place (Zn —> Zn^"^ + 2e) leading to deepening or growth of pits. The dynamics 
of the hydrogen evolution reaction is controlled by the rate of growth of pits. The 
growth of pits is usually diffusion-controlled. It was proposed (Banerjee ei al 1994) 
that under these conditions pit growth is ohmically controlled under the influence 
of ultrasound, 

As there is no current flow outside a particle in a cementation system, the following 
equation holds for a single particle : 


■^Znizn/Zn + = 0 (17) 

and the equation for volumetric rate of hydrogen evolution can be written as 

yjarticle ^ (^R^T/n,FP){AmiH,/Ni) ■ ( 18 ) 

7.1 Mathematical formulation 

As the system is complex a number of idealizations have to be invoked before any 
quantitative analysis becomes feasible. 

It will be assumed that the nickel coverage reaches quickly a steady value. It is 
assumed that there is no interaction between the growing pits on the surface of the 
zinc particle. The size and shape of the pits are also considered to be identical. Since 
the pit dimensions are very small (^ 10~®cm), the particle surface is idealized as a 
flat plane. It is assumed that metal dissolution takes place only from the pit bottom 
and the pit walls are passive. The dynamics of the pit growth will be modelled on 
the basis of quasi-steady state assumption. Thus if ^4>utai is the total voltage drop 
available to drive the corrosion reaction ; 


— A.<j)ohmic T ^'Pkinetic- (i^) 

For typical parameter values corresponding to the conditions of experimentation, 
it can be shown (Banerjee 1994) that for a potential,drop of 0.5V across the pit 
depth ,A<l>kineUc is negligible even for a very small depth (~ 10~^cm). 

The ohmic voltage drop consists of two parts, (i) the drop inside the pit and (ii) the 
drop outside. The voltage drop inside the pit can be obtained from straightforward 
application of the Ohm’s law and is given as : 

^4>ohmic - (Wz„/z„)/k. (20) 

It can be shown that for pits of small diameter to depth ratios, as encountered in 
the present case, the voltage drop outside the pit can be neglected. 
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The total voltage drop is equal to the difference between the equilibrium potential 
values of the two electrodes corrected for concentration. 


^4*ioial — ^.cathode ^anode- 


( 21 ) 


Hence for ohmically controlled situation where the dissolution current density is 
controlled solely by the voltage drop inside the pit we have the following governing 
equations for dissolution current density (Heimgartner & Bonhi 1985) 


^Zn/Zn — • 

The hydrogen evolution rate can be written as : 




ApNpWznRgT 


n,FP 


riaP pAy^toial^ 




2Mt 


= K 




( 22 ) 


(23) 


A similar analysis for conditions where diffusion controls the corrosion rates, the 
expression for current density from a single pit can be written as (Heimgartner & 
Bonhi 1985) 

izn/zn = [nlF^pD{Cs - a)/2Mt] , (24) 

and the total evolution rate of hydrogen is given by ; 




ApNpWznRgT 

UcFP 


nlF^pDCs 


. 1/2 


2Mt 


(25) 


since C, Cj 

The above models contain several parameters. Of these, A.(ptotah Cg can be 
estimated a priori. Others e.g. Npart, Apar, l'Np,Ap,v, Na etc. can either be not 
evaluated or reliable data on these parameters does not exist in the literature. Thus, 
the models can be tested for predicting the trends of the data only after fixing the 
values of parameters from some experiments. 

Experiments were conducted (Banerjee 1994) using an aqueous medium consisting 
of (2.4 g) zinc and (1 g ; 4.2 mmol) nickel chloride hexahydrate, and measurements of 
the rate of hydrogen evolution versus time were made under sonication. The samples 
were sonicated on an average for 30 minutes. The rate of hydrogen liberation wa,s 
measured by using a soapfilm meter. 

The results of the above experiment were used to fit the experimental data by 
treating the parameter K as adjustable, for the pitting model developed. The value 
of A're/ 3-8 ml 

It is possible from the above to predict the changes with variations in the exper¬ 
imental conditions. For example, if the value of conductivity is changed keeping 
all other conditions constant, K should change as the square root of the ratio of 
conductivities. Thus hydrogen evolution rates were measured with preformed nickel 
coated zinc dust suspended in acidulated water of pH 4 (« rs 0.0001 ohrn-^cm"^) 
and zinc chloride (/c 0.03 ohm ^cm ^). The hydrogen evolution rate was pre¬ 

dicted and a comparison with the results of the experiments carried out with zinc 
chloride and acidulated water is shown in figure 4. The predictions are in good 
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Time (s) 


Figure 4. Model predictions and observations for hydrogen liberation rates, 
agreement with the experimental data. 

From (25) it can be seen that the diffusion-controlled pit growth also yields a 
similar dependence of hydrogen evolution with time as the ohmically controlled one 
(see (23)). The diffusion-controlled model would not predict the effect of the change 
in ionic conductivity just described. An interesting reversal of the argument can be 
used to further confirm the predictions of the model. Under diffusion-controlled con¬ 
ditions, since electrical conductivity is not an important parameter, the model would 
predict that the rates of hydrogen evolution would be identical in aqueous solutions 
of zinc chloride as well as in acidulated water. The results of such an experiment 
are also shown in figure 4. Once again the model predictions are vindicated. 


8. Large reactors and problems of scale up 

Mason (1991) has given an excellent state of art review on the larger reactors as 
well as flow systems. Before discussing the problems associated with scale up, it is 
appropriate to briefly describe the larger systems which have been devised. 

(a) If only liquid-liquid systems are involved and we require large interfacial area, 
we can use liquid whistles, which are low intensity devices. These find use in 
industry for emulsification, but can be run as a flow system. 

(b) A variety of cleaning baths are available, which can be adapted to both the 
batch and flow systems. For example, a reaction vessel can be kept in a clean¬ 
ing bath and can be operated in both batch and flow modes. Alternatively, 
external transducers can be attached to the walls of the reactors. There is 
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an advantage in this configuration that it permits the use of higher tempera¬ 
tures and pressures. The disadvantage of this system is that only low intensity 
ultrasound can be provided to the vessel contents. 

One of the important considerations during the working of a large reactor is the 
region in which cavitations may occur. Good cavitation is normally observed up 
to a few centimeters from the wall. The second consideration is the damage to 
the reactor wall itself due to cavitation. Because of these reasons, the choice of 
the reactor configuration turns out to be a loop reactor, where a part of the liquid 
contents only is being sonicated at any particular time. 

A sonicated section in a loop or flow reactor normally takes the form of a tube. 
The simplest of these is to have a standard pipe with ultrasonic probes inserted 
through T-joints at intervals. The main problems with the kind of sonicator is the 
tip erosion and uniform distribution of cavitation. In the Bronson sonoc.hemical 
reactor, a coupling fluid is used in conjunction with the horns. The coupling fluid is 
chosen in such a way that it does not cavitate, but merely transmits energy to the 
wall. 

One of the major problems associated with using pipes is that it is difficult to find 
transducers which make area contacts with the curvature of the pipe. To overcome 
this problem, both pentagonal and hexagonal pipes have been employed. Here 
focusing of energy can be obtained, without severe cavitation damage to the wall. 
However, the energy is focused near the centre line and less cavitation occurs near 
the walls. Thus the uniformity of cavitation cannot be ensured. 

Two other kinds of tube reactors have been reported. In one case there are 
two coaxial tubes. The reaction mixture is passed through the inner tube whereas 
the coupling fluid (non cavitating) is passed through the outer one. In the .second 
configuration the coolant can be passed through the inner tube and the reagent 
passed through the outer one. In each case the transducers are mounted in the 
outer tubes. Solids can also be handled by such reactors. 

A loop reactor has been developed at Harwell, which consists of a stirred vessel, 
a heat exchanger and a sonicator. The reaction mixture is pumped from the vessel 
to the sonicator assembly through the heat exchanger. Two phase liquid-solid and 
liquid-liquid reactions have been conducted in the reactor. 

8.1 Scale up problems 

The first requirement for an engineering design is to be able to make an appropriate 
energy balance. The idea would be to calculate the percentage of the energy which 
goes towards cavitation. This has not been successfully achieved so far. In the 
absence of appropriate energy balance, use is normally made of the concept of sono- 
chemical yield (SY) which is defined as the measured effect (say moles of a reactant 
reacted) per unit power input. Unfortunately, for the same power input per unit 
volume of the reactor, we do not get the same value of the sonochemical yield for 
two reactors of different sizes even if geometric similarity is maintained. The reason 
for this is the highly nonlinear nature of the phenomena associated with cavitation. 
Whereas reasonably uniform cavitation may be possible on the laboratory scale, the 
same cannot be achieved on a larger scale where the cavitation occurs only in a 
limited zone of the reactor. 
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At present, attempts are being made to identify different geometries and configu¬ 
rations which can give reasonably uniform acoustic intensity in the sonication zone. 
However, methods are not available by which the performance of a larger reactor 
can be predicted by doing experiments on a small batch reactor. Matters become 
more complex if a continuous reactor is to be designed based on the data collected 
on a batch system. 

When heterogeneous reactions are involved, the particles undergo pitting and 
breakage during cavitation. Perhaps the particles could be sonicated independently 
of the reactor without the reactants and the resulting particles used. Then dur¬ 
ing sonication no significant breakage may result. However the increase in mass 
transport may not be the same for small and large reactors. 

A further interesting feature has been introduced by Martin & Ward (1992), who 
bring out the “memory effect” in such reactors. When a catalyst or a solid reactant 
gets sonicated, its surface gets partially cleaned and its activity increases. But this 
activity does not fall to zero when the particle leaves the sonicator zone. It retains 
this activity for some time to come. These authors consider an exponential decay, 
but memory effects may be more complex and need to be investigated possibly 
through pulse sonolysis. It is possible that the memory effects last for a period 
lesser than the average residence time in the stirred vessel. To ensure that only spent 
particles go to the sonicated zone, it may be better to have a stirred sectionalised 
column which will act as a number of stirred vessels connected in series. 

Again there are designs where the particles are packed. They will seriously scatter 
the ultra sound. The passage through the sonicator of fluidised particles offers a 
smaller alternation, but the sonicated zone may have to be enlarged. 

Finally we have no control over the rate of nucleation. A small and a big reactor 
may have different rates of nucleation. It is necessary to study the nucleation phe¬ 
nomena and try to find external nucleation sites which can he introduced as well. 
Alternately a stage might be introduced in the loop where the reactants can be 
saturated with an inert gas. This will introduce some uniform nucleation rate with 
time as otherwise the contents slowly get degassed thereby affecting nucleation. 

9. Conclusions 

Sonochemistry as a discipline has grown significantly over the past decade. It pro¬ 
vides conditions to conduct reactions which are not normally available to chemists 
with the existing techniques. Thus, through the use of power ultrasound, we can 
not only obtain dramatically higher rates, but also change the pathways of the re¬ 
actions. Under ambient conditions we can conduct reactions which would otherwise 
require, severe conditions. We can thus use less hazardous conditions and relatively 
impure reactants. 

From a chemical engineering point of view we do not have examples where we 
can quantitatively predict the performance of such reactors, even in a batch system. 
However, we have reached a stage where a relatively gross model has been developed 
for sonolysis of KI solution in water. This could be used as a starting point for 
developing more robust models. 

The industry has not yet started using such reactors, but one hopes that they 
will eventually find use, particularly for heterogeneous reactions involving liquids 
and solids, which at present have to be either purified or where severe conditions of 
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operation are involved. In the mean time, modelling and scale up of sonochemical 
reactors and development of new configurations provide a fertile area of research for 
chemical engineers. 


List of symbols 


Azn 

>lNi 

Ap 

a 

Cs 

a 

a 

D 

F 

h 

hn/Zn 

^Ha/Ni 

K 

ki 

M 

Tic 

Np 

n 

Tltif 

p 

P 2 

Poo 

Pa 

Pb 

Ps 

P3 

P,0 

P^laO 

Pi 

Pl 

Plc 

P, 

Pv 

R 

Ro 

R2 

Rc 

Rj 

R, 

ii 


area of exposed zinc surface per particle, cm^; 

nickel plated area per particle, cm^; 

area of pit bottom, cm^; 

concentration in bulk solution, mole cm“^; 

concentration in the precipitated film, mole cm~^; 

concentration of Uh species, gmol 

moles of iik type of radicals/atoms in a single bubble, gmol; 
specific heat at constant pressure, cal gmoP^ ”(7“^; 
specific heat at constant volume, cal gmoP^ °C~^; 
coefficient of diffusivity, cm^ s“^; 

Faraday’s constant, 96487 C equivalent"^; 

depth of a pit, cm; 

corrosion current density, A cm"^; 

current density for the hydrogen evolution reaction, A cm~^; 
pitting constant, cm^ 

reaction rate constants, I gmol~^ s~^, i = 1,2,3,4,5; 
molecular weight, g mole"^; 
number of electrons exchanged .(cathodic process); 
total number of pits per gm of zinc metal, gm“^; 


number of bubbles collapsed per unit volume per unit time, 1"^ s 
number of moles of water vapor present in a single bubble at R 2 ', 
pressure field, N m~^; 

pressure inside bubble when R = R 2 , N m“^; 

time varying pressure field, N m“^; 

pressure amplitude of ultrasonic field, N m~^; 

atmospheric pressure, N m~^; 

collapse pressure when JJ = i?/, N m“^; 

partial pressure of the gas inside the bubble, N m"^; 

initial gas pressure inside the bubble, N m“^; 

vapour pressure of pure water at 298ii’, N m"^; 

total pressure inside the bubble, N m~^; 

pressure in the liquid just at the bubble surface, N m~^; 

pressure corresponding to the radius of critical nucleus, N m“^; 

saturation vapour pressure of the liquid, N m~^; 

partial pressure of vapour in the bubble, N m“^; 

radius of the bubble at any time, m; 

radius of the initial nucleus, m; 

radius of the bubble at the beginning of the adiabatic collapse, m; 

radius of critical nucleus, m; 

collpane radius of the bubble, m; 

universal gas constant = 8.314 J mol"^ K"^; 

surface velocity of the bubble, m s~^; 


- 1 . 
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R 

acceleration of the surface of the bubble, m s 

T 

absolute temperature, K; 

T2 

temperature inside bubble when R = R2, K; 

Tj 

collapse temperature when R= Rj, K] 

t 

time, s; 

Ct 

isotropic coefficient; 


stoichiometric coefficient; 

cr 

surface tension of the liquid, N m~^ ; 

7 

ratio of specific heats; 

PL 

density of the liquid, kg m~^\ 

UJ 

angular frequency, rad 

K 

conductivity of the solution, ohm“^ cm“’^; 


electric potential, V; 

f^cathode 

cathodic potential, V; 

d^anode 

anodic potential, V; 


total potential drop, V; 


potential drop inside the pit, V; 


potential drop outside the pit, V. 

Subscripts 



A . OH; 

B KI; 

C I2; 

D H62: 

E O. 
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